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The augury for the New Year is a dies 
fold query. In the fieid of World Politics, the 
question is as between Peace and War, with the 
balance slightly restored towards peace. In ‘the 
economic sphere, the effect of Suez and 
Hungary, has already resulted in the upsetting 
of world prices, which may end by severely 
affecting trade and industry of the West in 
general and that of the European nations in 
particular. And on the combined end-products 
of the reactions of world politics and economics, 
depends the progress of humanity. 

The status of the United Nations assembly, 
as a factor for stability in World Politics, has 
been severely affected by the totally uncalled 
for aggression on Egypt by two of the five 
Permanent Members of its Security Council, 
and further aggravated by the dragooning of 
the peoples of Hungary by a third Member. 

Momentous consultations have ‘taken place, 
and are likely to continue for some time, 
between the Premiers of the People’s Republic 
of China and India, and between the President 
of the United States and Pandit Nehru. How 
far these will succeed im restoring amity and 
peace, as between belligerent and suspicious 
power groups, is still a very চি and 


Involved question. 2 
At home the elections are imminent. The 
draft manifesto of He Congress is out, and 


those of the Opposition groups are being hastily 
recast, in the light of the Congress hand-out, 
and are likely to be issued any day. The lists 
of approved candidates, for the elections in the 
‘States and the Union, are being published 


giy. No great departure can be noted, in 


either the procedure or the quality and fitness of 
the nominees, where the Congress is concerned. 
A few absolute duds have been replaced by 
either unknown quantities or well-known 
nonentities, but most of the notorieties have 
remained undisturbed. The procedure, too, has 
retained the full flavour of Tammany Hall. 
The draft manifesto of the Congress, of 
which a summary, taken from the Statesman 
of December 30, is appended at the end of these 
editorials, is a rechauffe of the often reiterated 
statements of the Congress mouthpieces. There | Ps 


are declarations of faith and hope, and claims. 
for credit aplenty, but nothing inspiring 
very little that can be substantiated on d 
scrutiny. It is, of course, subject to ratifies 
at the coming session of the All-India Cong; 
and as a matter, of course, it will be accept 
We hope the last paragraph will be deletec 
it contains the name of Mahatma C 
Mahatmaji is dead and the Congress | 
allow his shades to pass into oblivion in 
Regarding achievements, a great dea! 
be claimed in the terms of steel an 
and in the terms of that highly elastic g 
—almost as elastic as the conscience 
Congress of today—namely, statistic 


by ne degradation and deren 
mental, moral and educatione 
peoples are concerned. Tt i 


more in ten years than what 

did between 1884 and 1947. All 
Congress will win the e ect 
if the OEY means deg 


The Second General Elections 
~The Second General Elections of the-Union 
of India and the States would be held from 
February 25 to March 12, and all the results 
would be known by March 31, 1957, declared 
Sri Sukumar Sen, Chief Election Commissioner, 
on December 13. Only in one State—Himachal 
Pradesh—ii, would not be possible to hold 
elections by that time because large parts of 
the State would be snowbound during that 
period. The exact dates of polling in the 
different States would be made known later on. 
ay The elections in 1957 would be held on a 
_ bigger scale than in 1952. There are at the mo- 
‘ment 18 crores 70 lakhs of voters on the rolls 
© as against 17 crores 50 lakhs in 1952. 

There would be 2,518 constituencies for the 
State Assemblies; of these 583 were two- 
membered constituencies. These would elect 
3102 members in all to the Stata legislatures 
and of these 470 seats would be reserved for 
_ the scheduled castes and 221 for the scheduled 
tribes. In old Andhra area, however, there 
would be no elections to the State Assembly. 

__ The six Kashmir members to the Lok 
+ Sal ha would be nominated by the President in 
onsultation with the State Assembly. 
| The number of polling stations would 
exceed two lakhs in place of 1,96,082 in 1951. 
The total number of ballot boxes would be 28.75 
১৪ against 25.94 lakhs in 1951. Orders had 
een placed for printing 51 crore ballot papers. 
_ The number of constituencies for election 
o the Lok Sabha (House of the People) would 
be 393, of which 305 would be single-mmber 
double-member constituencies. They 
elect 481 members to the Lok Sabha. 
en more seats in the Lok Sabha would 
by Presidential nomination of six 
rom Kashmir, and the indirect elec- 
t thirteen members from the Union terri- 
- 4ntee More persons would be nominated 
North-East Frontier Agency (N.-E. 
an and Minicoy Islands. Seventy- 
th Sabha would be reserved 
Ives of scheduled castes and 
ed tribes. 
parties would be contesting 
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lation by reducing them to the level 
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-Bharatiya Jan Sangh—were able to secure, 
recognition as national partics from the Election, 
Commission. In 1951-52, the number of political, 
parties contesting the elections was fourteen, 
Besides the four national parties eleven other 
parties got recognition as State parties from 
the Election Commission. | 
Tax on Education | 
The craze for doing new things sometimes. 
overlooks the consequential developments. The | 
system of new secondary education that is! 
going to be introduced will not only bring 01803. 
in the field of secondary education, it will also 
increase the cost of school education. We find 
that many high schools introduced ৪. 
“Development Charge”? for ihe purpose of ex! 
pansion under the new scheme and this charge 
is to be imposed on the students. Generally, | 
the charge ıs Re. 1 per month or Rs. 12 per’ 
ear. School education of late has become much 
costlier and this new levy will further increase 
the cost. In many cases school cducation is, 
costlier than college cducation. Recently | 
Mr. Deshmukh, the Chairman of the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, revealed in Calcutta 
that the Government of India :৪ short of funds) 
in respect of the expansion schemes for educa- | 
tion. While the funds for secondary education 
have been ra'sed from Rs. 22 crores in the firs) | 
Plan to Rs. 51 crores in the second Plan, the, 
cost of primary education has been reduced | 
from Rs. 93 crores in the first Plan to Rs. 89 | 


have 


crores in the second Plan. In a country where | : 


barely 20 per cent of the population are literate, | 
primary education calls for more financial ex 
penditure for raising the literacy of the people » 

The move for reorganizing secondary ¢duca- 
tion is more political than academic. At present 
the bulk of the students come to the colleges 
after the Matriculation examination. Bub the 
three years degree course will act as a breas 
to check the rush of students to the colleges. 
Under the present circumstances a large num- 
ber of students cannot mach the degree course 
for various reasons and they pass simply the. 
intermediate examinats j T 
undertake agitation against 
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factory labour, simply because cf the lack of 
higher educational qualifications. At least such 
people would not be able, as a matter of right, 
to claim any high grade clerical jobs either 
wth the Government or with the mercantile 
firms. Those who are fortunate enough to pass 
the degree courses, will, of course, be limited 
in number and the Government may not feel 
much inconvenience in providing them with 
jobs. 

The drive for the new type of secondary 
education will bring about a reorganization of 
our social structure inasmuch as it will eliminate 
considerably the middle class. The social 
structure will be manly divided into two 
classes—the labourers and the high grade offi- 
cers, the bottom and the top of the society, the 
middie being eliminated by the process of selec- 
tion for h gher education. We fail to understand 
why in these hard days the. guardians of the 
students should be subjected to a compulsory 
levy for vagaries of the authorities in the name 
of educational reorganization. Who knows it 
will not go the way of the reorganization and 
re-reorganization of the railway classes? Plan- 
ning is good, but when it turns into a frenzy 
for new things, it is dangerous. All the secon- 
dary schools in the country cannot be converted 
into higher secondary schools and that is ad- 
mitted by the authoritics. It will thus have 
another adverse cffect to the extent that the 
scope of education is curtailed. The higher 
secondary schools not being adequate in num- 
er to the growing needs of the country, those 
who will be compelled to take education at the 
ordinary secondary schools would be placed at 
a disadvantage in the pursuit of higher college 
education. 
Sermons on Taxation 

Sermonising is a practice devised by man 
often to save him from many predicaments by 


making it a fine way of expressing nothing or 


Speaking something unplicasant. The Union 
Finance Minister’s speech at the anual meet- 
ing of the Associated hambers of Commerce 
৪ 175, Calewita, on December 
10, 1956, is Just a sermon on highcr taxation. 
The Finance Minister announced that the 

Overnment of India had decided to reconstruct 
the basis and structure’ of the taxation system 


; a the country. In bis view, taxation is to be 
০০৫ Up with a broader investment policy. 


‘has to be safeguarded against by t 


That is the rationale of the taxation proposals 
he has recently put before the country. He says 
that there is no such thing as optimum taxation. 
Taxes originally considered impracticable are 
in course of time not only accepted but even 
acquire respectability. Income-tax at the early 
stages was considered an unpardonable en- 
croachment on the liberty of the individual, — 
But today a country that does not impose in- 
come-tax is generally considered extremely 
backward. 101 একি 

The Government considers that the taxa- 
tion policy at this stage has to be determined E. 
in the light of two main considerations: (a) 4 
ihe requirements of the Second Plan and (b) | 
the general economic situation. As regards the 
former, the Plan requires mobilization of finan- 
cial resources on a scale not attempted hitherto. — 
The Planning Commission has put forward a 
target of Rs. 850 crores by way of additinal 
taxation over the five-year period. The outlay 
required for carrying through the development 3 
programmes incorporated in the Plan will | 
require Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 crores more than 


visaged in the Plan. This is 
some of the financial provisions in the Pi 
est mates were inadequate and partly because 
the higher estimates reflect the increased cost — 
on account of higher domestic or external — 
prices. ? 

The Government view is that tha 
economic situation has also altered so 
since the Plan was formulated. Prices 


inflationary pressures getting thie 


power of the people. This is evid 
fact that the demand for food, cl 
cement has been rising rapidly. “In 
creation of new demands all 
the very essence of developme 


will be raised by the Centre .and the other 
Rs. 50 crores by the States. The Council has 
fixed the outlay on the Plan during 1957-58 at 
Rs. 900 crores. The proposed outlay for the 
next year is Rs. 100 crores more than that in 
the current year. The Council agrees that the 
Central and State Governments should under- 
take additional taxation so as to make this out- 
lay possible. As regards deficit financing, whose 
limit was previously fixed at Rs. 1,200 crores, 
the Government view seems to be that deficit 
financing to the tune of Rs. 250 crores per year 
may be safe for the first three years but sub- 
sequently there will be great inflationary pres- 
sures on the economy of the country. In pur- 
suance of this taxation policy, the Government 
has imposed taxation on capital gains and an 
Increase in super-tax on dividends, There has 
also been an increase in the customs duties on 
luxury articles, 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari observes that 
an underdeveloped economy suffers from in- 
Sufficient demand, investment opportunities and 
_ Production. The vicious circle has to be broken 

at various points, that is, by a simultaneous 
ansion of demand and production. One part 
of the economic policy for the Plan period ig to 
nerease production, especially of articles of 

neral consumption like food and cloth, and 

er part is an appropriate tax policy 
at rcgulating the flow of purchasing 
So as to ensure that development pro- 
under conditions of economic stability. 
The Second Plan is undoubtedly much too 
S in so far as it overstieps the known 
cable resources of the country. It 
1 rise in national investment from 7 
per cent at the end of the Plan 
hich a total amount of Rs, 7,200 
ent (Rs. 4,800 crores in the 
Rs. 2,400 crores in the private 
1 is inevitable in 
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commod ‘tie 


| 


inflationary pressure which is also admitted by 


the authorities. Inflation is a disguised form of , i 
taxation and it involves the transfer of income ae 
from those who are too poor to save to those | : 
who are too rich to consume. The expansive রি 
inflation which is now making itself felt on the ae 
enlire economy of the country is itself a measure ~ J 
of taxation that increases the cost of living | a 
Had the price level been begged then the burden | ta 
of taxation would not have been much grudged | y 
in so far as it attempted to mop up the excess at 
purchasing power. The inflationary spiral has ar 
been further worsened by the imposition of in 
control on the import of consumer goods like | th 
butter, blades, etc. The result is that the prices i 
of almost all the commodities have increased | tic 
considerably during the recent weeks. The rise in | tic 
Prices will increase the cost of living and go | of 
also the prices of finished goods. The rise in | 
prices will make the fixed income groups poorer, ; P 
‘and the variable income groups richer thereby | 
causing unequal distribution of national | pa 
wealth. In the face of inflationary pressure | ge 
more and more consumer goods should be made | in 
available. Instead, the authorities are pursuing | co 
a reverse course by restricting the availability | tof 
cf consumer goods, | m: 
The Government of India is relying upon | Rs 
taxation measures to curb the inflation. It is, | in 
however, a matter of 27084 regret that they dof] pr 
not take into consideration the fact that the | 19 
common people of low and middie income | ov 
groups are subjected to hardships on account | no 
of multifarious taxation systems and in addi- | res 
tion higher prias. The launching of the Second 
Plan has enmeshed the Government in a pth 
vicious circle of ever-increasing expend-tures, 19. 
to meet which they are tapping this source and the 
that, but without evicr reaching. the actual | pri 
targets, which are shifting. Mere planning on — pi 
an ambitious scale does not bring material- 19 
‘sation and unrestricted taxation will defeat its টি 
own purpose. | | 
» We are, however, not opposed to every | রর 
kind of taxation mirasure. We agree that there à 
is justification for 1110 thr 


; osition of capital 
gains tax and the super-tax per we to 
the spate of excise duties on essential consumer 
goods which unnecessarily increase the 


and so also the cost of living. 
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| ezi much higher rate than what is Warranted by 
| the excise duty. In order to do Justice to the 
howe taxable capacity of the low and middle income 
sive | Broups, purchase tax should be introduced in 

l lieu of the sales tax. In almost all Western 
an g countries purchase tax is in vogue as that does 
. IO betier justice to the people. Further, the same 
ae commodity should not be subject to double 
‘den taxation by the imposition of excise duty as 
1৩৫ well as sales tax. It is better to impose taxation 
cess | gf the source by means of income-tax, super-tax 
has anc capital gains tax. In taxes- where the 
i of incidence can be shifted, there is fraud in all 
like the stages and 1010 price level increases and the 
1065 | higher price is itself a form of disguised taxa- 
sed tion. Highcr price means higher cost of produc- 
cin ~~ tion in the end and that means enhanced cost 
50 of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

in 
"a, | Problems of Tea Industry 
by Indian tea industry is said to have been 
nal passing through a period of crisis that has been 
ure generated through falling exports. The tea 
ade | industry is the sccond largest industry in India, 
mg | coming next to the cotton textile industry. The 
ity | total capital investment in tea industry is esti- 


mated at Rss. 113.06 crores. Of this amount, 
Rs. 40.51 crores (or 35.8 per cent) represent 
indian and Rs. 72.55 (or 64.2 per cent) re- 
present non-Indian capital. Between 1939 and 
1953, the figures of shareholdings reveal an 
over-all fall of 10.4 per cent in the case of the 
non-Indion sector and a corresponding rise in 
respect of the Indian sector. 

Until recently, the tea exports occupied 
he first place in India’s export trade, but in 
f 1955 the export of jute manufactures headed 
the list of India’s exports. There has been a 
progressive fall in tea exports. India exported 
442 million lbs. of tea in 1950-51; 429 lbs. in 
1951-52; 427 Ibs. in 1952-53; 471 lbs. in 
1958-54; 459 lbs. in 1954-55 and 404 lbs. in 
1955-56. The value of tea exports which stood 
at Rs. 147.75 crores in 1954-55, came down to 
AS 109.14 crores in 1955-56. In recent years 
he tea export markets have become highly 
cone নাই has to depend on foreign 
_ Markets for the disposal of her tea production. 
In 1955, India’s tea production was 665 million 


lbs. as against 641 million lbs. in 1954. The | 
internal consumption does not exceed 200 million 
Pounds and the balance has to be exported, 


India mostly produces inferior quality tea; ESN 
among her production 50 per cent represents 
common teas, and only 25 per cent is good tea. 
The remainder 25 per cent is medium quality 
tea. In recent years there has been a glut of 
common teas in the world market and India’s 
difficulty has all the more been aggravated by 
her excessive production of common teas. 


Ceylon is the closest rival to India m tea 
export. Ceylonese tea is mostly of good quality, 
75 per cent of her tea production consists of 
good quality tea. In 1955, Ceylon produced 380 
million pounds of tea and her teas enjoy a 
monopoly in the markets of New Zealand, 
South Africa and Middle East countries. The 
United Kingdom is the biggest market for 
India’s common teas. But in other countries 
where common teas have a demand, Indian tea 
is handicapped because of her higher prices. 
Indonesia, East Africa, Japan and Formosa | 
have the advantage of exporting teas at a much 
cheaper. price. The total world production of — 
tea in 1955 was 1,350 million lbs. as aga 
1,326 million lbs. in 1954. The total consum 
tion in 1955 was 1,259 as compared with 1,2 15 
in 1954. In 1955, there was a world surplus of © 
91 million pounds of tea as against 51 million 
pounds in 1954. This surplus tea productic 
includes mostly common teas and in this India’s 
share is considerable. $ 


responsible for falling exports. The Plantation 
Enquiry Commission estimates that the cost of 
production of hundred pounds of te i 


Rs. 131 in 1953. This works out to | 


production has further increased owin 
payments made to labour. Further, 
Union export duty of eight annas per pour 
must be added to the cost. Then co 
Assam Carriage Tax of one anna per 
the West Bengal Entry Tax o 
pound. Lastly, the high cost 
has contributed to the high 
general. The average cos 
comes to nearly Re. 
Caleutta auctions often 
price of the producers. . 


oa 
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that the tea production in India will rise to 710 
million pounds per year by the end of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. This would mark an 
increase of about 45.5 million pounds over the 
present level of production. The Commission 
` finds that the future of the tea industry is 
closely linked with the cost of production. India 
has to produce good qualrty tea in order to face 
i Successfully the growing competition in inter- 
national market and to develop the internal 
| market also. Unless India makes rapid progress 
towards producing better quality tea, at a com- 
paratively cheaper price, her overseas markets 
will be very considerably lost. Improved 
methods of production and increased produc- 
tivity of labour will have to help in turning out 
better quality teas. At present the general 
charges and payments to labour form the largest, 
parts of the total cost of tea production. 
Although the rapid Indianisation in the tea 
industry has been a welcome feature, it has 
= not brought unmixed good. The Indian owners 
of tea gardens are more interested in quantity, 
Tather than in quality. Quality has been sacri- 
8000 to a great extent in order to raise larger 
rolume of tea crops. This aspect of our tea 
rade was referred to by the Union Finance 
Minister in his speech to Export Advisory Coun- 
1 on November 27, 1956. Mr. Krishnamachari 
aid that if the recent changes in the ownership 
and management of tea gardens were in any 
ey likely to jeopardize the export trade in tea, 
: th Government will have to take a more 
: 4 interest in the Management of the tea 
In recent weeks there has been নার 
{mand from overseas markets. The stocks in 
London ane low and the demand for higher 
orts to London auctions is increasing. It js 
g to note that Russia has purchased 
tion pounds of Indian tea at the 
ictions and Ireland is also purchas- 
derable quantity. The export quota 
ecessarily pegs Indian tea exports. 
should remember that Britain 


1 


| if the U.K. 
ised. The price of the 


| average 52.94 per cent of the 
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million pounds. For the 1956-57 season the 
export quota has been fixed at 160 million 
pounds. The Government of India’s hesitant 
attitude in the grant of export quota is un- 
fortunate as it discourages further export to 
London: The Plantation Enquiry Commission 
recommends that the export quota system 
should be abolished. This will affect to some 
extent the income of the small producers. The 
Commission has made recommendations that 
these producers should be granted assistance 
like subsidised issues of manures and sv pplies 
of equipment accompanied by technical assist- 
ance. i | 

The provisional estimates of production for 
the year 0956 place North-India tea production 
at 540 million pounds and the figure for the | 
South Indian tea gardens is estimated at 125 _ 
million pounds. Domestic consumption is esti- | 
mated to be between 180 to 209 million pounds 
and thus nearly 465 million pounds will be 
available for export. The record of tea, which 
competes with jute for primacy of place in our 
export trade, is better in 1956 than in 1955. In 
the first nine months of 1956, India exported as 
much as 356 million pounds as against 260 
million pounds in the corresponding period of 
1955. The external price of tea is fortunately 
tending to rise again and it is hoped that tea | 
will continue to make its rightful contribution | 
to our foreign exchange resources. To promote 
export, the ceiling of 160 million pounds for the 
London auctions seems to be inadequate. The 
Tea Board is reported to have recommended for 
a fuesh release of 10 per cent export quota of 
the best crop basis. The Government of India so 
far have released export quota to the extent of 
50 per cent of the best crop basis, and this 
amounts to 846.5 million pounds. As 84 million 
Pounds of tea were exported during the current 
Season under special licences, the ‘total ship- _ 
ments come to about 430 million pounds as com- 
pared with 450 million pounds shipped in 
1954-55 and 466 million pounds jn 1953-54. . 
Further release for export will not cause any 
shortage in the internal market as the demands 
in the Calcutta auctions are poor. 

The Plantation Enquiry Commission has 
made a notable suggestion with regard to retail 
distribution of tea in India. The Commission 
finds that packet tea sold in India was on the 
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tea est-mati d to be available for internal con- 
sumption during the four years 1951-1954. The 
effect of a higher rate of excise duty on tea sold 
in packages than on loose tea has Deen to 
stimulate the retail distribution of tza in loose 
form rather than in packages. The Commission 
considers this to be undesirable since it has the 
effect of encouraging the distribuon of an 
article of human consumption in a less hygienic 


form. Such a practice facilitates adulteration 
of tea we other materials. The Commission, 
therefore, rightly recommends that the differen- 


tial rates of excise duties on packed and loose 
tea should be abolished and the old uniform 
rate of duty of three annas per pound on all 
tea restored. For ali producers whose total 


production does not exceed 5,000 pounds à year, 


the excise duty should continue to be levied at 


the present rate of one anna per pound only. 
In order to increase the consumption of 
Indian tea it is imperative that the prices should 
be considerably lowered. If blenders reduce 
their overheads and share of profits, at least in 
respect of the popular grades, it will lower the 
price and internal consumption is sure to ex- 
pand. The Plantation Enquiry Commission 
feels that the prices of tea ave high and call 
for reduction if internal conSumption is to be 
The Tea Board may undertake 
packing and distribution under its own d’stin- 
guishing labels, As regards the profits earnea 
by ‘the tea industry, the Plantation Enquiry 
Commission finds that generally speaking the 
ratio of gross profits to total capital invested 
ia'the industry has been high. The remunera- 
tion paid to the managing agents is based partly 
cn a percentage of gross sales and partly on a 
percentage of profits, a fixed minimum in cer- 
tain cases being prescribed. This results in 
substantial payments having to be made to the 
managing agents as their commission, even 
when pr ofits are low or non-existent as in 1951 
and 1952. Ld 
The Comm:ssion that theetea industry 
has to bear several types of taxes which contri- 
bute in no small degree towards raising the 
prices. For deteimining the world price of tea 
for fixation of the slab for export duty, the 
Commission recommends that instead of taking 
fey the prev ous month's weighted average of 
e prices ruling at the London auctions, the 


| preseding six months’ average should be taken 


into consideration. The agriculitral income- 
on tea plantations should also be made uniform 
for all States. The agricultural income-tax on 
tea industry may be levied and collected | 
the Genel Goren: and then distrib 


টা d. The তিনে Ha also recom- 
mended the aboltion of the West Bengal Entry 
Tax of one anna per pound as this is inconsis- 
tent with ithe policy of encouraging the auctions j 
in Calcutta. The Assam Carriage Tax of on 
ama per pound should also be abolished. 


sales, the টি have come iG occupy an 
usually strong le ition in the marketing of i 
in Calcutta. The business is concentrated i 
few hands. The valuation at present is prac 
cally determined by the same broker in 
dual capacity. He communicates both to 
seller and the buyer the prices and thus exer: 
cises considerable influence over the au 
prices. The selling and the buying br 
should be separate and they must not have 
connection with the management nor s 
they be major shareholders in any tea 
or any connection with the trade and ex 
of tea. The Tea Board should regulate 
contro] the sale of tea in the Coch 
Calcutta auctions. 


With regard to the financial re 
of the industry, the Plantation Enq 
mission finds that the annual aver 
working capital requirements for _ 
ee 1951 to 1953 was out to R 


the manag ie agents. The 

mercial banks constitute the 
of finance. The total ba: 
the three years ending 1953 y 
Rs. 36.82 crores per year 
of the banks of a charge o 
in addition to interests is 


ing ্‌ 
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India and the Commonwealth to the feeling in a strong section of the people i 
The British attack on Egypt naturally pro- in regard to this matter. I am prepared to. ri 
| voked in many minds thoughts regarding the admit that there are many people in this coun. 49 
usefulness of India’s continued membership of try who, for sentimental or other neasons, would ae 
the Commonwealth. Criticisms of India’s Com- advocate this or approve of it if it takes place, Wt 
monwealth ties began to be voiced even in I don’t deny that. I think also that those very Shr 
| quarters hithento considered to be sympathetic people or many of them, if we once explain to a 
i to Britain. The hostility of at least a section them, may change their views on the subject, er 
j of Congressmen found expression in a resolution It is very easy in any issue of this type ito get রী 
| moved during ithe last Calcutta session of the People to agree to a sentimental approach to ss 
All-India Congress Committee. The resolution & problem of this type. But it would be a bad a 
i failed to secure adoption only because of Pandit day when the Government’s policy in such | Ge: 

Nehru’s vigorous opposition. Among those who matters is governed by sentiment only, and by | 
had raised their voices against the Common- the sudden passions of the moment. The mem- DA 
wealth, the most notable was Shri Chakravarti ber has referred ito Rajaji repeatedly and, in gur 
Rajagopalachari, who in an article in the fact, based his argument mainly on what. To 
Swarajya had called for immediate severance ৬ Rajaji has stated in this connection. Anything | qeli 
the Commonwealth ties. Rajaji says deserves our closest and most. will 
The matter was discussed in the Raiya earnest attention. He is one of our wige men | Ind 
Sabha on December 7 when a Communist who has had a great deal of experience. pag, 
Member from West Bengal, Shri Satyendra- Nevertheless, I feel that even when wise men tha 
narayan Mazumdar, introduced a resolution become unconnected with public affairs and do Cor 
seeking the Government of India to discontinue not have all the aspects of a particular problem, Its 
India’s membership of the Commonwealth. then their wisdom is likely to go astray simply of | 
Moving his resolution Shri Mazumdar bicause it is not based on a factual apprecia- whi 
referred to India’s past opposition to the Com- tion of the situation apart from other aspect3 volt 
monwealth and said that the central fact against of it. It is a little dangerous in such cases t0 van 

ich, India’s Commonwealth ties were to be Offer an opinion which is really based on ৪. 
l 0 ed was the maintenance of world peace. The reaction to some events.” ভি shiz 
fe commonwealth Was supposedly an ই Shri Nehru said that Shri Mazumdar was | her 
for stabilizing world politics. The Egyptian mistaken when he said that India had always valli 
` nts had shattered that myth. The British stood for dissociation from ithe Commonwealth. mor 
ernment had not cared to consult India, What India had been opposed to, Shri Nehru- hesi 
s stated to be an equal partner of the said, was Dominion Status and not association. | Yon 
mmonvwealth, before ithe aggression upon India today had many types of association, fn 
! (5885 


ha ud been launched. India’s gains from 
tics, f there were any, were not clear to 
5 ns. On the other hand, India’s asso- 
th Britain gave the British Govern- 
erable advantage inasmuch as the 
rnm could use India’s good 
de their real intentions from the 

from the people oi Britain 


‘same time, 2 enough, we 


trade, cultural, ete—with different countries. i 
She had no political association “which binds | 
us the slightest with any country.” Perhaps, the 
only other country in the world with such &. 
record was Switzerland. Almost every other | 
country had a binding treaty “tying itself with | 
some other country, whether it is political 
military alliance.” ‘There were ithe NATO, 
SEATO, Warsaw Treaty and the Baghdad Pact 
India was the freest. From that point of view 
India was “less entangled and less committed 
than almost any other country. But at the 
have the 


‘th + the idea ne one could 


a yt ) 


em- 
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policy was identical was a dangerous concep- 


| voni That was the other way of saying that 


|in several ways than 
| Commonwealth countries inter se. 


| by | 


mi 


vhat 
hing 
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men 
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men 
| do 
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“you must be in conflict with any country from 
whom you differ.” 

In reply to a question by Shri H. D. Raja 
Shri Nehru said that though the United States 
of America was not a member of the Common- 
wealth she was in many ways more associated 
with the Commonwealth than India was. The 
association of Britain and the USA was closer 
the association of the 


The Hindw in an editorial article on 
December 9 writes that nothing had happened 
during the nine years since independence to 
show that the reasons, on which India had 
deliberately decided to retain the tenuous link 
with the Commonwealth, had lost their force. 
India’s attitude to the Commonwealth was 


‘based on a careful analysis of the basic facts 


that governed international relations. The 
Commonwealth link was a product of history. 


‘Its continuance facilitated the smooth working 


ects 


১00. 
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lth. 
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ries. 
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of certain economic and other relationships 
which, whatever their origin, have now been 
voluntarily accepted as being of mutual ad- 
vantage, the Hindu points out. 

The eee adds that India’s member- 
the Commonwealth had not prevented 
| her Sowa denouncing even those military 
alliances which other members of the Com- 
‘monwealth were members. Neither had India 
hesitated to denounce the Anglo-French attack 
‘on Egypt. “And it is at least arguable that 
‘India’s moral authority in this crisis was en- 


“hanced, not diminished, by the fact that she 


was a member of the Commonwealth and that 


the | She was so sure of her position that she did not 
pa think it necessary to seek to reinforce it by 


ther 
vith 


d 


act. 


ted 


se making a fetish of it.” 


the 


and | 


1088 


ihe 


| threatening to quit the Commonwealth.” 


i “This does not mean,” the Hindu adds, 


‘that, India would in no conceivable circum- 
9 give up the Commonwealth connection. 
Nehru has plainly said that he is not 


The Conn 10, Report 

The Eighth Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Poland 
(PZPR) held in October, 1956, was an event of 
momentous importance in the Communist 


eS The Plenum restored the ousted leader 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul ee ee 
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Gomulka to his position as the leader of the 
Party and made way for Marshal Rokossov- 
skys return to the Soviet Union where he was 
soon to join the Soviet Cabinet as Deputy 
Defence Minister. For a Communist State such 
peaceful changes in authority were remarkable, 
no doubt; but more significant were the dis- 
closures made in the Plenum about Communism 
in action in Poland. - 

Communist “self-criticism,” with which the 
world by now largely familiar, is, as a matter 
of fact, always carefully designed to conceal 
the defects of Communism from the public eye. 
While a single wrong decision involving legality 
by a non-Communist government with an other- 
wise clean record would be denounced as legal 
murder, the deliberate and planned murder of 
innocent people in the Communist lands are 
termed as ‘mistakes’ or mere ‘violation of legal- 
ity’. (Mr. Gomulka, by the way, had also to refer 
to this aspect of Communist practice in his 
report. Referring to the Polish Panty’s charac- 
terisation and assessment of the various factors 
responsible for the utter bankruptcy of the | 
Polish economy, he said that the Party’s reso- 
lutions gave a “milder appraisal” of the past 
mistakes. “The Central Committee of the Party 
has failed, at least, to draw the necessary Party 
consequences with regard to the people who — 
bear the nesponsibility for this state of affairs,” 
he said). Considered against such a back= i 
ground the Polish Party’s disclosures are of 
momentous significance. bes 

Mr. Gomulka in his speech batons th 
Eighth Plenum castigated the very Communist — 
system in Poland. His criticism of the 
munist system was apparently shared 
number of other responsible members of 
Party. Mr. Gomulka said: “In order to change 
all the bad EC of our life, to chaz 


টা í 
which are দি. its হি t 
which have been accumulated for ye 
necessary to change a great deal in ow 
of People’s Government, in thi sys 
nization of our industry, in i 
work of the State and Ta 
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in Poland ? By falsification, exploitation and 
outright butchery. Statistics were falsified, 
workers exploited and doubters liquidated. 

While the Six-Year Plan had been a failure 
it was advertised as a great success. “The 
juggling with figures which showed a 27-per cent 
| rise in real wages during the Six-Year Plan 
proved a failure. It only exasperated the 
people even more and it was necessary to with- 
draw from the position taken by poor statisti- 
cians,” Mr. Gomulka said. 

There had been “unpardonable thoughtless- 
ness” in the management of the mining industry. 
“The system of work on Sundays was intro- 
duced, and this could not but ruin the healtii 
and strength of the minds, and at the same time 
made it difficult to maintain colliery installa- 
tions in proper working order. The practice 
was also introduced of employing soldiers and 
| prisoners in some of the collieries,” Mr. 
i Gomulka said. With such slave labour 14.6 mil- 
lion tons of coal had been extracted in six years. 

Grave mistakes had been made in agricul- 
cultural policy, by the efforts of jenforced 
collectivisation, Mr. Gomulka criticized the 
“thoughtless agricultural policy in the past 
riod” which had resulted in the “economic 
In of a great number of peasant farms listed 
the category .of Kulak holding.” Agricul- 
ral collectivisation had proved a failure in 
of many state facilities for collective 
s. “When estimating the value of overall 
duction per hectare of arable land”, Mr. 
omulka said, “we arrive at the following 

| Individual farms 621.1 zloyts, co- 
farms 517.3 zloyts, and State farms 
yts, at constant prices. Thus the 
between individual and co- operative 
ounts to 16.7 per cent, while in com- 
h State farms, individual farm pro- 
igher by 37.2 per cent.” 
; Up the position of the agricul- 
NCS Mr. 3 said: “It is 


ni been quoted above. Another top leader of ithe 
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creditors for a muratorium. In the meantime 


a considerable part of these credits in the shape 
of machines 2011 installations has so far found 


no application in production and will not find 
any such application for long years to come, 
and part of it must be considered irretrievably 
lost.” 

The political situation had been no better, 


There was the cast-iron dictatorship of ithe few | 


over the rest of the country. The constitution | 
had been marked more by its violation than 
observance. Parliament—the Sejm 
a mockery having had no control over the 
Government. How law and justice had worked? 
“Tn Poland too,” said Mr. Gomulka, | 
tragic ‘events occurred when innocent people, 
were sent to their death. Many others were) 
imprisoned, often for many years, although inno- 
cent, including Communists. Many people were, 
submitted to bestial tortures. 
moralization Were spread . . 
which violated and even nullified the most 
profound meaning of the people’s power.’ 

In short, Poland under Communist rule) ? 
according to the topmost Communist leader of 
the land, had been marked by “provocation, | 
blood, prisons, and the sufferings of innocent © 
people. k 

People had been arrested on the streets andi 
after seven days of interrogation released unfit, 
to continue their lives. Though the tortures and 
bestialities of the “people’s police” had been 
known to every citizen of Poland, the Commu= 
nist Chiefs had sat cool and indifferent even 
after repeated requests of intervention by othe! 
responsible men. 
employed to extract confession of guilt: th 
prisoners had often been compelled “to remain 
standing in their own excrement,” their finger 
nails torn apart. Another form of such torture 
had been to compel people freeze in the winter 
frost outside. When the Communist leaders had! 
been approached to stop such atrocities “they 
did not want to listen.” 

That the Communist system itself 
responsible for such a state of affairs in Poland 
even the Communist leaders themselves hav! 
begun to realize. Mr. Gomulka’s remarks hav 
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time said, “but practice has been another. However 
rape beautiful the theory sounded, in practice we 
und had such phenomena as unwillingness to work, 
find shirking of duties, bureaucracy, fanaticism, 
ome, opportunism, chauvinism, anti-semitism and 
ably falsehood. The masses dared not criticise us; 
their mouths wene locked and they turned away 
tter, from us because we in our attitude towards 
fey them were double-faced. We said one thing and 
tion did another. We liked power . . .” 
than | ‘We said one thing and did another,” Mr. 
been Ludz said. This, however, has been the honour- 
the able practice of the Communists all over the 
ked? world. It is still their dominant practice. Here 
Ika, in India, we have found the Communist Party 
ople turning away from truth and printing tenden- 
were tious Soviet reports on the happenings in Hun- 
nno- gary as whole truths. In their eagerness to 
vere forestall any serious criticism of the Commu- 
de- nist system, which they want to hold up as 
rosel perfect and all-righteous—the crimes and other 
nocd misdeeds being ascribed to the whims of one 
| man or other, the editors of the New Age, 
ruled month ly organ of the Communist Party of 
v Of India, in printing Gomulka’s report have care- 
tion, fully ‘omitted the first part in which Gomulka 
cent criticized the “system” of People’s Government, 
| the “system” of the organization of industry, 
andl the “methods” of work of State and Party 
matt apparatus. 
a Nehru’s U.S. Tour l ei 
mu- Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
evei India, paid a six-day visit to the United States 
ther of America from December 16 to 21. Subse- 


quently, he also visited Canada where he had 
l talks with Canadian Government leaders. This 
was Shri Nehru’s second visit to the USA as 
Prime Minister of India. The first visit had 
taken place in 1949. 

Political observers attached great impor- 


tance to Shri Nehru’s talks with President 
Eisenhower—particularly in view of their 
effects on the solution of such outstanding 


questions as Kashmir, Middle East and China’s 
admission into the United Nations. In the USA 
itself the talks were highly publicized and one. 
prominent American commentator went so far 
' as to describe the Nehru-Bisenhower talks as 
' the most significant international development 
Since the summit conference in Geneva. 


The New York ‘Times, for example, wrote: 


. Nehru is one of the great figures of A 
our নিত it is a time of giants. He isa 
man of remarkable culture and personal charm, 
a mind that has thousands of years of Brahmin 
refinement behind it, but one moulded at Harrow 
and Cambridge. No one can take him 
away one inch from the India he helped so 
much to become free and to stay free, but he 
is a man we can talk to, and one we can and 
do welcome to our shores without reserve. 

“It is good that Mr. Nehru has at last 
managed to get here, that he will see President 
Eisenhower alone and at length, that he will 
renew his acquaintance with the United States 
and the American people whom he has not seen 
since 1949. Surely nothing but advantage can =] 
come from this visit and we hope it will prove 
a pleasure as well as a benefit to Mr. Nehru.” 

On his arrival at the National Airport at 
Washington, Shri Nehru was received by Vice- 
President, Richard M. Nixon. In a speci of 
welcome, Mr. Nixon said: 


“This visit has a great deal of significance 

for a number of reasons. This is a . decisive 
moment in history. You represent the largest 
democracy in the world, and the United States 
is the second largest democracy in ithe world = 
and, while as free and independent sovere: 
nations our governments do not always agr 
on policy, we have and share a common de li- 
cation and devotion toward developing the kin 
of a world in which individuals can be free, 
which nations can be independent, and in which 
peoples can live together in peace. j 
“And we know that the conversations 
you have with President Eisenhower and 
other members of our government, will n 
ও to Pog ২38 betw no 1 


ss 


all devoted. 

‘We only regret that your 
brief, that you cannot see more 
country, but I can assure that 
mallem American ataa share 


\ 


your home.” 
Reciprocating the s 

the Vice-President, 

saidi 


“You mentioned, Mr. Vice-President, of 
the ideals that govern this great Republic, the 
ideals of independence and individual freedom. 
I can assure that we, in India, adhere to those 
ideals and that we are going to continue to 
adhere to them, whatever else may befall us. 

“We belive in the freedom of the individual, 
the freedom of the human spirit, and in many 
other things, too. I have found ithat there is so 
much in common, even though we are separated 
by half the world, between this great Republic 
and the Republic of India.” 

The President, Mr. Eisenhower, welcomed 
Shri Nehru at the White House, saying: 

“Mr. Prime Minister, this is an event to 
which I have long looked forward. It is a 
privilege and an honour to welcome you to this 
land—to this house.” 

The Indian Prime Minister thanked the 
President and said: 

“T have been looking forward to this visit 
| for a long time, and now that I am here I feel 

be _ happy to be mot only your guest, Mr. President, 
0006 among the American people who are so very 
friendly and hospitable.” 

No agenda was fixed for the talks between 
he two statesmen. The long hours they spent 
ether were devoted ‘0 a Recession of various 


tion . The first inkling of the nature of “the 
t ta čs was giv en by Shri Nehru during ie con- 


Sx hundred and seventy- five 75 
ere present. 


ot hri Nehru said that as a result, of Hs 
te talks with President, Eisenhower he 
athered the i impress: on that the icine of 
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and deal them with a view tò their ultima 


Shri Prem Bhatia, Statesman’s political 
correspondent, writes: “. . . White House 
sources think the visit has achieved the follow. 
ing valuable results: | 

“1. Jt has brought the two leaders closer 
together and enabled them, at a personal level, 
to know each other much better. 

“2. Through the establishment of this. 
vital personal contact the two leaders have been) 
enabled to appreciate the strains and stresses. 
of their national backgrounds inasmuch 88. 
these influence their international policies. 

“3. They have thereby made casier the 
‘follow-up’ tasks of diplomats on both sides, 
In other words, subsequent discussions at a. 
lower level on questions considered by ithe 901 
leaders will be smoother. 

“4, Of greater immediate | 
especially to the U.S.A., is a demonstration 
through Mr. Nehru’s visit that India and the 
U.S.A. stand together in their search for peace. 
As ‘peace’ was the principal objective of Mr.) 
Eisenhower’s election campaign this is no small | 
gain. | 

“Summing up ake results of Mr. Ned 
talks with Mr. Eisenhower, the Presidents. 
knowledgeable Press Secretary, Mr. James | 
Hagerty, told me that the effect on the women | 
of America, who constitute 53 per cent of wa 
nation’s voters of the Prime Minister’s insist- | 
cence on peace had becn ‘tremendous.’ 

“After all don’ forget,’ he explained, ‘it’s 
the women in any country who suffer most 
from war. And, in America, women are very” 
influential in making public ‘opinion’. a | 

After his talks with President Eisenhower » 
Shri Nehru arrived at New York on December, 
20. There he addressed the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. In his speech before the’ 
Assembly Shri Nehru said that the events in 
Egypt and Hungary had ushered in a certain 
new phase of historical development. “We have 
secn in the last few months how world opinion 
reacts to what it considers evil doings. That i 
one of the healthiest signs in recent months.” 

The mere existence of the United Nation 
was significant. Recently, however, it had 
shown that “it can face problems ae 


importance, | 


| 


solution. I think that, perhaps, of the mai 
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Referring to the various military pacts and 


alliances, Shri Nehru said that even if one 
conceded that such pacts and alliances had 
some justification at an earlier stage their 


futility should by now be clear to all. Those 
pacts did neither add to ithe strength of a nation 
since they only made that country or some other 
country hostile. “Arms are piled up and dis- 
armament becomes more and more difficult. 
Hatreds continue; in fact, the cold war 
continues.” 

Shri Nehru continued: “We have seen that 
the biggest and strongest nations cannot do 
their will because of this world opinion. There- 
fore, we have developed a very strong protec- 
tion against. a country acting wrongly. Why 
not take that for our protection instead of 
armaments and the rest? Why not do away with 
the system of military alliances and pacts, and 
face each other frankly and openly and, if 
there is a quarrel, deal with it in the manner 
individuals deal with a quarrel, trying to settle 
it by arguments here in the UN and elsewhene?” 

He referred to the presence of foreign 
troops in different countries and said: “We have 
seen and we know ithat the presence of foreign 
forces in a country is always an irritant. It is 
never liked by that country; it is abnormal.” 
It did not produce even ithe intended sense of 
security. Even from a military point of view the 
presence of foreign troops could be hardly 
justified in these days when all wars would 
shape as world wars and would be fought with 
missiles hurled from vast distances. 

Pandit Nehru said that two things must 
be aimed at: 

“One is that, according to the UN Charter, 
টস should be independent. A country 
that i dominated by another country should 
cease i be dominated by ‘that country. No 
country in the wide world—or at any rate very 
few countries—can be said to be independent 
in the sense that they can do anything they like. 
There are restraining factors, and quite rightly. 

“In the final analysis, the UN itself is a 
restraining factor in regard to countries mis- 
behaving or taking advantage of their so-called 
independence to interfere with the independence 
of others. 

“Every country’s independence should be 
limited in the sense that it should not interfere 
With the independence of others. The first thing, 
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then, is to. have this process of the independence 
of countries extended until it covers the whole — 
world. 

“Secondly, there is this idea—these ideas 
are all allied and overlapping—that we can 
ensure security by increasing our armaments. 
This notion has been rather exposed recently 
because obviously the other party can increase 
its armaments, too, and so, im a sense, ths 
ees of arms would vary but little. In any 

vent, total destruction may well be the result. 

“Therefore, this maintenance of armed 
forces all over the world on foreign soil is basi- 
cally wrong, even though such maintenance is 
with the agreement of the countries concerned. 
These countries may agree to it through fear of 
somebody else, in order to seek protection, but 
it is not a good way of thinking. 

“Now, if we could remove these armies, 
and together with such removal, bring about 
some measure of disarmament—although T 
admit the difficulty in doing so suddenly—t 
believe the atmosphere in the world would 
change completely. i 

“I think the natural result would be a 
much more rapid progress towards peace and 
the elimination of fear. Furthermore, I do not 
see how you can make progress so long 
I, and all of us are constantly afraid and 
thinking of becoming more powerful than the 
other country and speaking to the other co 
from a position of strength. Obviousl 
other country thinks in the same way and 
can be no great improvement in the situ 
so long as it is approached from ‘this 
point.” 3 

Giving his impression of the results — 
talks between Pandit Nehru and Pi 
Eisenhower, K. Balaraman, Hindw’s 
pondent in Washington, writes: 

“True, the accomplishments of t 
mit meeting realı 
intangible at present, 
effect, in course of time, could — 
Close personal contact es dae | 
been established, 
American friendship has 
suspicions between their 
have been allayed, the Pre 
appreciation of India’s policies an 


oo 
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but good, both for the United States and India, 
could come out of all this.” 


Egypt and Hungary 
The Anglo-French aggression on Egypt and 
the Soviet aggression on Hungary have been the 
two issues agitating the people’s minds for the 
last quarter of a year. The Egyptian issue has 
been simple and people throughout the world 
had no difficulty in identifying the aggressors— 
Britain and France—and in condemning them. 
Not so in the case of Hungary however. 
Evasive Soviet propaganda relayed by the 
Communist press throughout the world com- 
i bined with equally tortuous Western ex- 
aggeration and insinuation have greatly con- 
fused the matter. In this context the views of 
the Government of India, which had all along 
refused to be drawn into any provocative action 
or gesture toward the Soviet Union or the 
Government, of Hungary, have served to clear 
the truth from the mist of conflicting East-West 
propaganda. i 
3 Opening a two-day debate in tthe Lok 
= Sabha on foreign affairs, Pandit Nehru said: 
The major fact stands out that the great 
_ majority of ithe people of Hungary wanted a 
nange, political, economic or whatever the 
ges werc, and actually rose in insurrection 
demonstrat: ons, etc., to achieve it and 
ltimately they were suppressed. 2 While it was 
that some outsiders and internal fascist 
ents had also been present, Shri Nehru 
“The major fact is that the people of 
ry or a very large part of them, claimed 
4 from outside control or interference, 
ectcd to the Soviet forces (remaining in 
| and wanted them to withdraw and 
d some internal changes in Government. 
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Nehru, “seemed to me more significant of the 
wishes of that country rather than an armed. 
revolt which might be organized by some groups 
kere and there.’ 

“There is little doubt that the present. 
mov:ment in Hungary was a popular move- 
ment. It was a movement with the great masses | 
of the people behind it, with the workers -and 
young people in it. May be there are a number 
of people against ii—we cannot speak about all 
of them—but this (the fact that the people as 
a whole are behind it) has become even more 
patent by this passive resistance of the people . 
in spite of the heavy armed strength being | 
opposed to them.” É 

Pandit Nehru said that while in Hungary | 
there had been no “immediate aggression” in | 
the sense of something immediately happen ag 
as there had been in the case of Egypt, it was a | 

“continuing intervention” of the Soviet TET | 
in Hungary. \ 

The Soviet Armies might have been. justi- | 
fied to be present in Hungary under the Warsaw | 
Pact “but that is a small matter. The fact is | 
that subsequent events have shown that the 
Soviet armies were there against the wishes of | 
the Hungarian people. That is clear enough | 
and if, that is so, any other explanation is not | 
adequate.” In the same way as in Egypt, in l 


Hungary too “on a first view of events one sees 
the great forces of the Soviet Union triumphing — 
in a military way in Budapest and in Hungary.” 

Pandit Nehru said that he had no doubt 
about the ultimate victory of the Hungarian | 
people. 

“Another aspect of this question,” said. ] 
Pandit Nehru, “is that we have these ideas (01 
Communism and other ‘isms’) which people of 
great merit and of integrity have pursued. Com- 
munism gradually became somewhat more res- 
pectable in people’s eyes, in the sense that Com- 
munist Governments functioned as other Govern- 
ments did. Nevertheless it had that aspect 0! 
some kind cf a religion being spread, and often 
spread by intervention. The most recent instance 
(of intervention) js the fact that undoubtedly 
the Government in Hungary was not a free 
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meq that particular theory, it shows a certain failure 
Ups which is far greater, 1t seems to me, than- the 
failure of a military coup. It indicates that all 
sent of us, whether we are Communists or non- 
sve. Communists or anti-Communists, have to think 
sse afresh. 
and “Therefore, apart from the outward features 
iber of the present crisis, there is this crisis of con- 
, all science, a spiritual crisis almost, in people’s 
sas minds and I hope that more strong reactions to 
iore events will not smother this spiritual crisis and 
ople this attempt to find a better way of inter- 
cing national co-operation.” 

Replying to the debate on his speech Shri 
ary Nehru told the Lok Sabha on November 20 that 
Dan the events in Hungary resulting in suppression 
ning | Dy Soviet troops would probably have taken a 
ag different turn if there had been no invasion of 
ops Egypt.” So far as the Soviet Communism was 

_ concerned, he added, “Quite apart from its 
i \ military adventure, it has done something which 
1১৫ has uprooted the deep faith in it of many 
a Communists.” 
ic On November 24, the Soviet authorities in 
5 of Hungary abducted Imre Nagy, former Hunga- 
ugh | 1-an Prime Minister, who had taken refuge at 
nol the Yugoslav legation at Budapest, Mr. Nagy 
fn had come out of his shelter at the Yugoslav 
see legation following a Yugoslav-Hungarian agree- 
ing ment which guaranteed the safe conduct of Mr. 
p Nagy and eleven of his 


supporters together 


| with fifteen women and seventeen children. 


ubt | The party also included the world-renowned 
ran Marxist intellectual, Lukas. No sooner had the 
_, Hungarian leader and his party come out of 
3910) the precincts of the Yugoslav legation than the 
of Russian (it was not Hungarian) police party 
e of | swooped upon them and eventually forced them 
oi l to go to Rumania instead of to their own homes 
res-| where they had been scheduled to go under the 
om- | agreement. The Yugoslav Government took up 
em- | the matter with the Kadar Government as it 
; Of involved a breach of the agreement concluded 
ften] between the two Governments but the Hungary 
ance» Government proved itself unable to honour its 
edly} own agreement. 
: nd Referring to Nagy’s abduction by the 
fal Russian forces in his own homeland Pandit 
nial Nehru said in the Rajya Sabha on December 3 


that it was a serious matter and it showed that 
the Hungarian Government, had either broken 


its assurance to Yugoslavia or had found itself 
unable to keep it. 

Shri Nehru reiterated his earlier assertion 
that the Hungarian upsurge had been a popular 
rising against the Hungarian authorities in 
which a large number of people, including 
workers and trade unions had participated. 
Everybody including the Communists had ad- 
mitted that grave errors had been committed by 
the Hungarian Government and the Communist 
Party and that the Hungarian people had been 
justified in their voice and objecting to those 
things, which had been admitted as mistakes. 
“But it is sad,” Shri Nehru said, “that they 
went too far in that direction. May be they 
went too far, but the point is, it was undoubted- 
ly a popular upheaval against certain leading 
people in their own country.” 

Shri Nehru said that two things needed to 
be recognised: the Hungarian people had the 
right to fashion their own destiny as they liked 
and the Soviet troops should be withdrawn. In © 
this matter the Government of India had been 
addressing the Hungarian and Soviet Govern- 
ments. 

He referred to charges of large-scale depor- 
tation of Hungarians from Hungary to the 
Soviet Union and said that India had sponsor 
a resolution in the United Nations along wi 
some other countries suggesting that the U 
Secretary-General ano some UN observe 


go thee The Hungarian and Soviet — 
ments “have said that this will be an i 
ment on their sovereignty, that these 
from outside unsettle settled things. They 
that there are hundreds of foreign corre 


Hammerskjoeld announced 
there on December 16. Thi 
ment, however, promptly sai 
would not suit ‘thie nd 
no objection 


80590 until at a later date than December 16. 
The Seerctary-General declared that a later 
visit would not be worthwhile. As a matter of 
fact, the UN Secretary-General had not been 
allowed entry even till the end of the year. 
The situation in Hungary, in the mean- 
3 while, was tense and Soviet bullets confined to 
| take toll of helpless Hungarian lives. Workers 
= Tefuscd to join work and the workers staged 
| a highly successful general strike on December 
© li even in the teeth of determined opposition 
by the Kadar Government. The “liberating” 
Tole of Soviet troops was given by the following 
account taken from a Reuter’s dispatch: 
“Budapest, December 6—The British Le- 
gation opened its doors yesterday to a group of 
_ Hungarians staging an anti-Russian demons- 
tration beneath the guns of Soviet tanks. One 
of the tensest moments came when two Soviet 
tanks charged into women marching to lay 
wreaths at a statute of Sandos Petoefi, poet 
hero of the 1848 revolution. All the time the 
Indian Charge d’Affaires here, Mr. Rahman, 
drove round the square in a car plying the 
Indian flag.” Guerilla fighting continued even 
to December 11. 
On December 11, the Hungarian Delegation 
the United Nations walked out of the General 
embly in protest against what Mr. Imre 
alh, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, des- 
sd as the World Organisation’s “continued 
erence” in Hungary’s internal affairs. “The 
Out occurred,” reported Reuter, “while the 
JN had before it proposals by India urging 
dir t negotiations between the UN and Mos- 
cow inst the background of a 48-hour gene- 
strike in Hungary and guerilla fighting in 
5০ 27 A 
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situation in Hungary in his 
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that Indian diplomatie representatives 
ut at about 25,000 Hungarians 

ad been killed during the 


Nehru confirmed the 
large-scale clashes had 
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N. Khosla and Shri K. P. 8. Menon—had 
stated that there was no doubt about the 
essentially nationalist character of’ the up- 
heaval. What had been described as reactionary 
as well as foreign elements had becn present but 
they had played a small part. 

Moscow radio broadcast Shri Nehru’s state. 
ment but omitted the number of the killed. The 
Hungarian Government clamped a ban on ally] 
meetings and demonstrations on December 14 
The punishment for violation of that order was _ 
imprisonment ranging from six months to five 
years. 

More than one lakh and ‘thirty-four thou- 
sand Hungarians had to leave their country 
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since October 23 for fear of ther lives. 

The impact of the events in Hungary was 
so 20:9৮ that even some Communists were also 
beginning to see truth about Hungary as would 
appear from the Polish Communist leader, Mr. | 
Gerzy Morawski’s speech before the Italian shar] 
Communist Party Congress in Rome on Decem- tion 
ber 12. Mr. Morawski, a member of the Polish 109৬1 
Communist Party’s Political Bureau, declared pan 
that the Hungarian uprising and the Poznan | 
revolt had been “entirely due to our own errors.” | 
According to Reuter: 

“The 4,064 Italian delegates had on pre- 
vious days heard an authoritative Soviet 
spokesman as well as ther own leaders, state k 
that the uprisings were caused by the ‘revolu- 
tionary campaign launched by the Western | 
imperialists.’ | 


“An unexpected burst of applause grected 
the Polish delegate’s declaration that the Hunga- i 
rian and Poznan rebellions could not be ‘reduced i 
simply to diversionary and provocative acti- 
vities inspired from abroad.’ 

“Madame Katerina Furtseva, only woman 
member of the Soviet Presidium and leader of 
the Soviet delegation, and Signor Togliatti, | 
Italy’s Communist leader, sat motionless as & 
bigger wave.of applause followed Mr, Moraw- 
ski’s statement, that ‘coercive measures must be 
supported by the great majority of the working. 
class—they must be in accordance with Socialist 


humanity and must be approved by the masses.’ Le 


“Mr. Morawski, after appealing for mo) 
democratic methods within the Commun 


m, added that the relations between t 


nu t parties f indivi jual 
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- of each party’. i 
| “His attack on the official line was imme- 
diately continued by the Italian Communist 
labour leader, Signor di Vittorio, who insisted 
that: ‘measures of repression can only be used 
if they are backed by the mass of the working 
classes’.” 


Not so the Indian Communists however. 
14, They are doing their best to prove themselves 
as best pupils of the Kremlin as ever. Thus the 
Party’s weekly organ The New Age, December 
23, editorially castigated tthe Indian press and 
the Government for their support of the Hun- 
garian nationalists in their fight against Soviet 
military dominaton. It has no words of sym- 
ae for the thousands of Hungarians killed. 

All its tears are exclusively reserved for the 
“heavy Russian casualties!” 


Even Shri Nehru is not spared. The weekly 
sharply takes him to task for his characterisa- 


p tion of the Hungarian uprising as a national 
lish Movement and calls this “the imperialist assess- 
red ment of the developments in Hungary.” All the 
a Indian Communists were interested Eo was 
13৮ what would have happened to Hungary’s 

Socialist system if the insurgents had trium- 
~ phed.” The “socialist system” for which the 
E New Age shows such concern had been charac- 
,, terised, viz., to borrow a phrase from Gomulka, 
‘a provocation, blood, poisons and the sufferings 
- of innocent people.” Unless you are ready to 
~~ uphold such a system you must be an American 

agent—such is the way of Communist logic! 
ted The fact that a great number of well-meaning 
ga- people can yet be persuaded to take such a 
ced view is, indeed, symptomatic of a great “spiri- 
ü- tual crisis” of our times. 

l 

| এ 
রি Japan’s Seat in UN 

| 
n | Japan became ithe cightieth member of the 

a United Nations on December 18, when the 
| General Assembly unanimously approved a 
bel resolution, moved by fifty-one nations including 


nad India, the USA, USSR and Britain, calling for 
ther admission. All the seventy-seven nations 
resent on that occasion voted for the resolu- 
tion. Two States, Seay and টি Amiga: 
009 Were absent. 
ist 


is 
oS. 


A Reuter says: “A great burst of o 
E a up as Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thai- 
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be governed by ‘the independence and aed land, the Assembly President, announced the 
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result.” LH at 

Speaking on the occasion Mr. Shigemitsu, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, told the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly that Japan 
desired ito occupy an honoured place in the 
organization striving for “the preservation of 
peace and the banishment of tyranny, slavery, 
oppression and intolerance for all time from 
earth.” He expressed Japan’s determination to 
strive for peace and national security and 
existence. 

Japan was convinced, he said, that no 
nation was responsible to itself alone but, 
rather, that the laws of political morality was 
universal. Japan would utilize the UN Chanter 
as a guide to conduct and honour its obligations. 

The recent happenings in the Middle Hast, 
Mr. Shigemitsu continued, had demonstrated 
tha tremendous role the United Nations could 
play in the maintenance of peace. The UN 
could play an equally significant role in solving 
the problems of disarmament. “Being the only 
country which has experienced the horrors of 
the atomic bomb, Japan knows its tragic conse- 
quences,” he said. That was why the Japanese 
Diet (Parliament) had adopted a resolution on 
last February calling for the prohibition of the 
use and testing of nuclear bombs. “It came 
from a desire that mankind may not again be 
visited by the horrors of mass destruction. I | 
earnestly hope that under UN leadership the | 
great task of disarmament will be successfully A 
consummated, and mankind secured from a 
calamitous fate and relieved from the inhibitive 
psychology of fear,” said Mr. Shigemitsu. 

Turning to the East Asian situation Mr. — 
Shigemitsu referred to the tension existing in 
the area and said, “I believe we should separa 
ourselves from ideological issues and devi j 


involved.” 
- Earlier on December 12, the United Natio 
Security Council had unanimously endors 
Japan’s entry into the world body. . 
Last year (1955) during the 
deal” admission of-sixteen new mem 
the UN, Japan failed to secure an 
because of a Soviet veto against her a: 
tory measure against KMT’s 
entry of Outer Mongolia. * 
Outer 10008011975 


SSS eee 


৫৪ 


‘Formosa. The voting in the Security Council 
was four (Peru, Iran, Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia) in favour of Outer Mongolia’s admis- 
sion, two (Cuba and Formosa) against; and 
five (Australia, the USA, Britain, Franca and 
Belgium) abstentions. This meant that even 
without a KMT veto Outer Mongolia would not 
have been admitted. 
{ Japan’s admission into the membership of 
i the United Nations was a welcome news to the 
| Indian people. The Government of India had 
consistently advocated her admission into the 
i UN. India was again a co-sponsor of the reso- 
lution calling for Japan’s admission which the 
General Assembly eventually approved un- 
animously. The Japanese people, as Mr. Shige- 
mitsu pointed out, had undergone the worst 
suffering during the last war and they were 
likely to have had realized the follies of war- 
fare. Mr. Shigemitsu’s maiden speech before 
the UN, indeed, reflected that sentiment. In 
such circumstances, Japan may be assumed to 
become a factor of peace and stabilisation in 
East Asia. As a highly developed industrial 
country with a long tradition of culture, Japan 
could play a very significant role in many other 
fields of activity in the international sphere. 
i While speaking of Eastern Asia it is im- 
possible to forget that China, Asia’s largest 
Yepublic, was as yet unrepresented in the 
ted Nations. It does not require much 
সহ hought to realize that without the co-operation 
_ of a bloc consisting of one-fifth of the world’s 
_ Population, it was nob possible to maintain 


The question of admission of China had a 
ther bearing on the broader question of 
x Asian representation in the various 
f the United Nations. The Security 
, the principal executive organ of the 
ion, as at present constituted had 
ate in its ranks with the excep- 
h was recognised by no 
any great significance. Africa 
d at all. Such disproportion- 
the d 


claimed itself 
ardly be called 


apparently little idea of the sweeping chang 
that were to occur in Asia and Africa after th 
Second World War. 

The United Nations as an internation; 
organisation thus today found itself unable 4 
adjust itself to the changed circumstance 
Hence, arose the need for ithe revision of th 
Charter. The Charter could not be amenda! 
even if only one of the Five Permanent Mem 
bers of the Security Council (Britain, the USA 
France, the Soviet Union and Formosa) woul 
oppose one or the other provision of amendmen, 
The Soviet Union clearly indicated that it wa 
in no mood to tolerate any proposal for revisio 
of the Charter unless China was immediateh 
admitted into the UN. In spite of its seeming) 
obstructive natuta the Soviet stand in realit 
only underlined ‘the need for a stricter adhe 
ence to the principles of international law an 
morality since under the present circumstance 
the iexclusion of China from her rightful sea 
in the UN could not be justified on any reason. 
able ground whatsoever. | 


The Bhoodan Movement : / 

A conference of Bhoodan workers was held 
at Palni in Tamilnad from the 19th to the 22nd 
November in which several significant decisions 
were adopted for the guidance of the 2৫৭ 
Movement. The most important of the decision! 
was the resolution calling for dissolution of th 
organisation that had so long been carrying 0 
the work of Bhoodan. = ; f 

The Bhoodan Movement had been launche 
on 18th April, 1951. At the Sarvodaya cot 
ference held at Sevapuri in April, 1952, th 
Sarva Seva Sangh had adopted a nesolutid 
for the collection of twenty-five lakh acres ¢ 
land in the following two years. In course ৫ 
the past five years nearly five and a half lak 
donors had donated forty-two lakh acres 4 
land and nearly five lakh acres had been dist! 
buted to one and a half lakh landless familie 
Sampattidan (gift of property) amounting ! 
eleven lakhs of rupees annually had be 
obtained from sixty-seven thousand donors. 
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ideals of Bhoodan, the Sarva Seva Sangh 
decided to dissolve the organisational set-up 
which had so long been carrying on the Move- 
ment from January 1, 1957. The Movement 
would henceforth be carried on individually by 
devoted workers in their own locality. There 
would no more be any financial assistance from 
the Gandhi Nidhi but financial assistance 
might be asked from State and Central 
Governments. 


The New American Ambassador 
President Eisenhower announced on Nov- 
ember 28 the appointment of the new American 
Ambassador ito India. The President named 
the Democratic statesman, Mr. Ellsworth 
Bunker to succeed Mr. John Sherman Cooper 
as America’s diplomatic leader to this country. 


The Draft Manifesto of the Congress 

We reproduce below the summary of the 
draft manifesto of the Congress, as given in 
the Statesman of December 30: 

“New Delhi, December 29.—In its draft 
manifesto for the general elections, the Con- 
gress Party has reiterated its objective of estab- 
lishing a ‘fully Socialist order of society’ through 
democratic and peaceful means, and has pledged 
itself to work for building the ‘noble edifice of 
a new India’ on this basis. 

“Appealing for a ‘renewal from the people 
of that faith and confidence which they have 
given the Congress in such abundant measure 
in the past,’ the manifesto expresses the party’s 
determination to labour for the advancement of 
the people and for world peace. 

“The draft, drawn up by Mr. Nehru prior 
to his departure for the U.S.A., was released 
to the Press today. It will be presented to ‘the 
Indore session of the Congress next week for 
ratification. : 

“Tt claims that both in the field of inter- 
national affairs and domestic problems, ‘India’s 
Star has grown brighter and her achievements 
have been notable. 

“Drawing a perspective of the changes in 
India, the draft says: ‘The revolution in India 
can only be completed when the political revo- 
lution is followed by an economic ag well as a 
Social revolution. These two latter ane gradu- 
ally taking shape. 


But, according to India’s 
Own genius and method, they take place peace-- 
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fully and co-operatively. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made and changes will continue, 
so that ultimately we can establish a full Socia- 
list order of society, giving freedom, welfare 
and equality of opportunity to all.” 

“Nine of the drafts 55 paragraphs deal 
With foreign policy. The objectives of this 
policy, it says, are avoidance of war and main- 
tenance of friendly relations with all countries. 

“On Goa, it declares that it is impossible 
for India ‘to tolerate a colonial enclave in any 
part of its territory.’ Nevertheless, ‘attempts 
to solve this problem have been peaceful and 
will continue to be peaceful. These attempts 
must and will succeed.’ 

“The Congress will continue to seek peace- 
ful solutions of the problems between India and 
Pakistan. ‘Even though Pakistan committed 
ageression on Indian territory in Kashmir, India 
has pursued peaceful methods and will continue 
to adhere to them.’ 

“The manifesto says that world peace can 
be assured only on the basis of Panch Shila. It 
hails the Bandung Conference of Asian and 
African countries and warns that no attempt 
should be made to deal with these countries in 
the old colonial way. ‘We have seen recently 
that such attempts are doomed to failure, just 
as we have seen that any imposition of foreign 
authority or ideology cannot succeed,’ it adds. 

“Pointing out that avoidance of military 
pacts and alliances is another aspect of India’s 
foreign policy, the manifesto notes that India 
has sought and obtained the ‘friendship and 
co-operation of nations which are often hostile 
to each other and has been of some service to — 
the cause of peace in Korea and Indo-China.’ 

ai 
gress line of action in regard ‘to economi | 
ing and says that in economic relations 


opportunity for education, for maint 
health and for productive work.’ 
“The manifesto says that whil 


tably fall on the people of 1 
should be spread out in st 


ction, H 
poe 


on those who are in a better position to shoulder 
it. The structure of taxation is being recons- 
tructed with this object in view.’ i 

“In regard to agriculture, the draft mani- 
festo advocates progressive introduction of ceil- 
ings on land holdings and stresses the desirabi- 
lity of encouraging intensified methods of culti- 
vation on a co-operative basis. It underlines 
= the need of fulfilling the new target of a 35 to 
| 40 per cent increase in food production by the 
| end of the Second Plan period and points to the 
role of community projects and national exten- 
sion blocks in bringing about a revolutionary 
change in ‘the countryside and developing a 
‘spirit of self-reliance and joint endeavour in 
our village people.’ 

“The co-operative principle, it says, led to 
industria] democracy, with the progressive parti- 
eipation of workers in industry. Progressive 
; lessening of unemployment and its final elimi- 
N nation is also envisaged. It emphasizes the 

necessity of maintaining industrial peace as well 
as peace in educational establishments and says: 
‘Where any problems or controversies arise, 
they should be solved by peaceful and co-opera- 
_ tive methods without stopping or slowing down 
_ the gneat machine of production which is so 
_ essential to the march of the nation to the next 
/ stagein its journey toa Socialist common- 
wealth. 
S ; “Referring to the conflicts that preceded 
the reorganization of States, the manifesto says: 
n spite of the strong feelings which these 
anges had aroused, the people of India 
‘Showed their basic resilience and vitality and 
the capacity for peaceful adjustment, even 
When they disagreed. The feeling of provincial 
arateness is still strong and has to be com- 
t the same time, minorities, whether 
or linguistic, must have assurance and 
of playing their full part in the 
199 of the country,’ 
ing the Socialist concept, the 
‘Socialism does not merely signify 
the economic relations of human 


ss have no place in the 
visaged by the Con- 
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the basis of birth or caste or class or money or — 
the hierarchy of office, should be discarded, men | 
should be judged by their labour, their produc- 
tive and creative efforts and their services to 
society and humanity. The dignity of labour t 
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should be recognized.’ রি 
“On the Second Plan, the draft manifesto in £ 
says: ‘Ii represents the combined wisdom of alec 


the country and has to be given effect to by | on 


? 


the joint effort of all our people. This Plan and 
represents broadly the approach to the prob- mik 
lems of India in the various fields of national hav 
activity. It is a flexible plan and will have to 

be adjusted from time to time as circumstances wor 


demand and as ‘the resources of the country sam 
permit. Already certain important changes are alec 
being made in regard to resources and the tar- urg 
get for food production as well as other matters. | epic 
The experience of other countries has shown how : Gai 
difficult it is to keep a proper balance between bes 
industry and agriculture and between heavy, Ind 
light and small-scale industries. We have to 101৫ 


profit by this experience and aim at a balanced, : | 
and at the same time, rapid growth. The growth | Gar 
of heavy industry is essential if we are to indus- 17° 
trialize our country and not be dependent on pe 
others. But this has to be balanced by small- YX 


50819 and cottage industries, চি 
“In conclusion, the draft manifesto says: ae 
‘For three generations, it has been the privi- pa 
lege of the Congress to serve and identify itself | রঃ 
with the people of India. For over 60 years, | atte 
it was the standard-bearer in India’s struggle . 
for freedom and, under the inspired leadership | 
of Mahatma Gandhi, it achieved success and | 
opened a new chapter in India’s long history. . not 
For 10 years, it has been responsible for the put 
governance of this great country. The work 1 of. 
it has done in Government, or among the people, | emi 
during these 10 years is before the country fol bac 
the people to judge. The great adventure still) tec} 
beckons to every person in India and to the cha 
success of that adventure the Congress has. and 
dedicated itself. It seeks again, therefore, & gat] 
renewal from the people of India, of that faith thei 
and confidence which they have given it in such he 
abundant measure in the past. With renewed He 
strength, firmly based on the goodwill of th DED 


labour for the 
ce of the Indian people and for worl 
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GANDHI : MAN তব PAST OROPTHE FUTURE ? 


By Dr. ATINDRANATH 


“GANDHI'S teachings cannot be squared with 
the belief that man is the measure of all things 
and that our job is to make life worth living 
on this earth.” So wrote George Orwell in 1949 
in an essay because Gandhi had condemned 
alcohol, meat and sex-indulgence; and he goes 


‘on, “One must choose between God and Man, 


and all ‘radicals’ and ‘progressives’ from the 
mildest liberal to the most extreme anarchist, 
have in effec chosen man.” 

The Western critic would not have been 
worth quoting unless we too were making the 
same choice of Man against God. t.e., for 
alcohol, meat and sex against the humanitarian 
urge and restraint of the soul. Only the Indian 
epicure wears a false face and pays homage to 
Gandhi while the Western makes no difference 
between doctrine and deed. Gandhi is lost to 
India. He has been rejected by the elite and 


forgotten by the masses. 


It is time to probe into this enigma. 


Gandhi lives in our history as the architect of 


experiments. with 


freedom but Free India has abjured his ideals. 
He guided the nation’s destiny for twenty-five 
years. For him the struggle was a part of his 
a higher philosophy and 


‘idealism. It was expected that India fighting 
‘under Gandhian leadership should be a ‘testing 
‘ground of Gandhian philosophy. This has not 
happened in spite of full-throated professions to 


the contrary. 
after his vision. 


New India is not being built 


, 


His REALISM AND STATESMANSHIP 
The bedrock of Gandhi’s leadership was 


not his philosophy of twuth and non-violence 
| but his astute sense of realism. His technique 
| of saiyagraha or 
1 eminently suited to a disarmed 
| backward stabe 


resistance was 

nation at a 
of self-consciousness. This 
technique and the economic programme of 
charkha gave the nation its much-needed unity 
and spirit of resistance. As the movement 
gathered momentum and extremist forees reared 


non-violent 


| their head urging for a more radical programme, 
he met them half-way and moved with time. 


He accepted the resolution for complete inde- 
pendence and stole the Leftist thunder. He 


reconciled himself to the programme of non- 


through the 


Se-eperation legislatures and 
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appeased the Swarajists, After 1935 the - 
national movement began te stagnate-under thé = 
pressure of the constitution@lists “who were | 
willing to backslide from struggle ito reforms. 
But in the fateful year of 1942 Gandhi again 
rose equal to the occasion and gave the spur to 
the national struggle through the historic 
August resolution of the Congress. 

Gandhi undertook a fast. unto death at 
Poona to resist the political dissociation of the 
harijans {rom Hindu society. It is likely that 
he would have gone to the same length to stop 
the partition of India had not his lieutenants, 
all in a body, signed the deed and offered him 
a fait accompli. Unlike many of his disciples, 
he hardly allowed his political judgment to be 
clouded either by opportunistic interests or by 
idealistic utopia. 

TRUTH ABOVE INDEPENDENCE 

His realism was different from political 
opportunism. Throughout the struggle he 
placed his philosophical principles at the top 
of national interest.. Non-violence was higher 
than independence. He would better be in 
eternal slavery than in freedom through 
violence. For, such freedom will only relapse . 
into a new and worse bondage. On this crucial 
issue critics of the Left chafed against his — 
leadership and doubted his sense of realism. 
They accused Gandhi of mixing religious and 
moral issues with politics and thereby retarding _ 
political progress. But Gandhi’s ideas were 
clear on this point. Nationa] interest is not 
confined to the scoring of an immediate gain. 
Freedom is to be attained; but it is also to | 
preserved and spread among ithe mas 
National interest lies in the 56810111581 
freedom and in its distribution among 
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lead to this goal. The human material n 
moulded so as to receive the prize o: 
This is the ‘task of satyagraha . 
through struggle and service unde: 
tual discipline. The alchemist is to 
metal into gold, to revive the spiri 
in man and make them the fibre of | 
organism and a safe gu 
Anything which militate: 
anti-national whatever 
pose it may serve, 


— en 


| LocIic or THE MASSES 
Yet Gandhi did not underrate the value of 
the immediate and the temporary. When 
Rabindranath raised his voice against the 
bonfire of foreign cloth “before the very eyes 
of our Motherland shivering and ashamed in 
her nakedness,” and against the confusion of 
moral laws with economic science Gandhi 
politely refused to draw a distinction between 
| economics and ethics. It is immoral and sinful 
| to buy things which perpetuate the misery of 
| others. “I must consign the foreign garments 
| to the flames and thus purify myself, and 
i thenceforth rest content with the rough khadi 
i made by my neighbours.” The need of feeding 
tke hungry millions transcends all other stand- 
ards of value and judgment. Before this 
supreme task ethics and economics meet and 
lose their distinction. And food cannot be 
given. It can only be earned by labour. So the 
problem of economics as well as of ethics is to 
find productive occupation for all. Whatever 
stands on the way is fit to be destroyed. Even 
0900) said Gandhi, cannot face the hungry 
~ except in the form of food. This is how he 
` chose between God and man. 
f Thus Gandhi recast the immediate material 
|. issues into the mould of his spiritual philoso- 
005, Hie had no qualms to pass the earthquake 
of Bihar as the curse of God against the sin of 
- untcuchability. Rational minds like those of 
Subhas and Rabindranath could not stand such 
= Magical formulation of social issues. With 
8 Gandhi, God, ethics, food and politics were all 
tE HS identified. This was true to the logic of the 
masses and so his appeals went straight into 
© their hearts. This was the secret of Gandhi’s 
ন realism and of his leadership. 


PHILOSOPHY vs. REALITY 
ndhi’s philosophy is an indivisible piece. 
was cut across by the inexorable milieu 
onteni ag forces. His countrymen disso- 
| his satyagraha from his ideology. It was 
ed on-Violent resistance and accepted 
technic ue of ei ও It became a 


national struggle 
2 SO because his 
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reality. It was an attack upon the two pilla 

of modern civilization, viz., the State and tech 
nology. With Gandhi the State is “violence i. 

a concentrated and organised form.” His Ram inst 
rajya is a society of anarchy where mato th 
spiritually regenerated, lives under  self-maficiall 
rules of morality free from the coercion of {the 9 
State. As the State is an instrument of violent? 
and tyranny, so the mechanised industry js away 
vehicle of exploitation and greed. Man mu e 
get rid of thie two soulless machines of Stale | 
and mechanised production so as to be maf 
of his own self. As a necessary step he ৪0 ac 
vocated compulsory bread labour for all. Phys 

cal labour is the corner-stone of sarvodaya, ùt 
liberty, equality and peoples’ rule devoted » 


the welfare of all. 


This philosophy is the very negation 
modern Western civilization which has al 
revitalised the East. The two outstandi _ 


contributions of the West to modern prog WE | 
are ithe democratic state and scientific produ@spec 
tion. The only hope of moribund East, 01113110107 
to its feet again is supposed to lie in tl 

acceptance of these ideals. Europe owes bt 

vitality to these; India must not lag behind. tion 
argued the Leftists and decried Gandhitpases 
philosophy as opposed to science and progressour ( 


Time was with them and not with GandlR-eh 
The stateless and classless society presumes a 5. 
spiritual maturity and moral conscious y a 
which are still a distant mirage. Everywh,, pe 
the State is centralizing power and runtipy, a 
headlong for machines of production 4 ( 
weapons of destruction. The capitalist and টি 
socialist have no difference on this issue. trate 
difference is only over control. The spirit arrest 
man and his moral being are stifled by this 2 from 


craze for paver and wealth, puch, a philos ee 


J 


fighter had led the struggle, the টি ॥ 
to retire and leave the field for his lieuten® 
who claimed a better sense of reality । 
agreed not to march ahead of time. 


It is no wonder that Gandhian philoso 


was thrown overboard and buried seven 18005 shall 


ie that Free India is 22 a 
ape pi Gandhis 
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pilla 
1 tech Tue FUTURE? 
nce | Gandhi was an anarchist; man has enslaved 


Rampimself to the State. Gandhi wanted to go back 
malo the moral nature; man is a prisoner of arti- 
f-maticiality . Gandhi sought for a life enriched by 
on ihe spirit; man is absorbed in the Worship of 
iole Amon. So Gandhi remained a visionary far 
yi away from his time. But history moves on. 
The forms of today fade into the darkness of 

the past, while the shadows of today assume 


St d 
dorms of reality with a new dawn. The State 


pnd the productive machine have come on the 

Phys :0: 

Ya, Ù SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 

ted (X) Fundamental Rights: Right to Freedom (Continued) 
By D. N. BANERJEE, 

tion Surendranath Banerjea Professor and Hea 

as al University of Calcutta 

Landi I 


100 propose to deal in this article with certain 
21001899905 of Article 22 of our Constitution as 
f risitnterpreted by our Supreme Court. 
in tl II 
ও bi Article 22 which has provided for “protec- 
ind. Sion against arrest and detention in certain 
11011085695” and thus found a place in the Part of 
ogteSsour Constitution dealing with our Fundamental 
tandR:ghts, has laid down as follows : 
TE |=: “22. (1) No person who is arrested shall be 
bust ned in custody without being informed, as soon 
a ite may be, of the grounds for such arrest nor shall 
YW4"he be denied the right to consult, and to be defended 
runD by, a legal practitioner of his choice. 
n 4 (2) Every person who is crrested and detained in 
ind lcustody shall be produced before the nearest Magis- 
e. Jtrate within a period of twenty-four hours of such 
pirit arrest excluding the time necessary for the journey 
his Tm from the place of arrest to the court of the Magistrate 
losop 2nd no such person shall be detained in custody 
beyond the said period without the authority of a 
) Magistrate. 
(3) Nothing in Clauses (1) and (2) shall apply— 
to any person who for the time being is an 
enemy alien; or 
to any person who is arrested or detained 
under any law providing for preventive 
detention. j 


E 
S 


1o80 ; (4) No law providing for preventive detention 
ath shall authorise the detention of a person for a longer 
) 0. period than three months unless— 


ong 


cil 


(a) an Advisory Board, consisting of persons who 
are) or have been, or aro qualified to be 
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stage of history with their lease of life. They 
have no seal of immortality. Gandhi brought 
the advance message of the future when their 
life will terminate. And he remained an enigma 
to those who live in the present. 

Gandhi, the father of the Indian nation, 
was the true representative of an age of rebirth. 
Gandhi, the philosopher of the spirit, was a mis- 
fit in the age which is groping within a maze 
of violence and greed. This is the reason why 
Gandhi is deadened into a god who needs to 
be worshipped without fear and regard. 


d of the Department of Political Science, 


appointed as Judges of a High Court, has 
reported before the expiration of the said 
period of three months that there is in its 
opinion sufficient cause for such detention: 

Provided that nothing in this sub-clause 
shall authorise the detention of any person 
beyond the maximum period prescribed by 
any law made by Parliament under sub- 
clause (b) of clause (7); or 
such person is detained in accordance with 
the provisions of any law made by Parlia- 
ment under csub-clauses (a) and (b) of 
clause (7). 

(5) When any person is detained in pursuance 
of an order made under any law providing for preven- 
tive detention, the authority making the order shall, as 
soon as may be, communicate to such person the 
grounds on which the order has been made and shall” 
afford him the earliest opportunity of making 8 
representation against the order. 3 

(6) Nothing in Clause (5) shall require the — 
authority making any such order as is referred fo in 
that clause to disclose facts which such authorit 
considers to be against the public interest to disclose. : 

(7) Parliament may by law prescribe— i 

(a) the circumstances under which, and the « 
or classes of cases in which, a person may b 
detained for a period longer than th 
months under any law providing for 
tive detention without obtaining the 
of an Advisory Board in accordar 
provisions of sub-clause (a) of 
the maximum period for which any 
may in any class or clas f c 


(9) 


(b) 


SS we I 
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"(টো procedure to be followed by an Advisory with it later on in connexion with Clause (5) 
` Board in an inquiry under sub-clause (a) of of the Article. i l | 


i clause (4).” 


It may be noted in this connexion that, so 
far as the State of Jammw and Kashmir is con- 
cerned, the expression “the Legislature of the 
State” is to be substituted for the word 
“Parliament” in clauses (4) and (7) of 
Article 22 as quoted above. 

Let us now see how Article 22 has been 
interpreted by our Supreme Court. As Das J. 
of the Supreme Court pointed out’ in the course 
© of his judgment in A. K. Gopalan vs. The State 
| of Madras, Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 
| “lay down the procedure that has to be followed 
when a man is arrested. They ensure four 
things: (a) right to be informed regarding 
grounds of arrest, (b) right to consult, and to 
be defended by, a legal practitioner of his 
choice, (c) right to be produced before a 
Magistrate within 24 hours’ and (d) freedom 
from detention beyond the said period except 
by order of the Magstrate.” “These four proce- 
dura] requirements,” he added, “are very much 
= Similar to the requirements of the procedural 

_ due process of law as enumerated by Willis. 
1 Some of these statutory protections are also 
00109100110 in our Code of Criminal Procedure.” 
i, _ Thus Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 “provide 
safeguards,” to quote the words of Kania C.J., 

In respect of arrest and detention,” and con- 
te, as observed’ by Mukherjea J., “the 
tundamental rights relating to arrest, and deten- 
ion.” These safeguards or fundamental rights 
3 excluded,” as we shall shortly see, “in the 
í preventive detention by Article 22(3),” 
th safeguards of another character in 
n with such detention have been “pro- 
by Clauses (4) to (7) of the same 


we 


| egard to the meaning of the expres- 


on as may be” in Clause (1) of 
ma state here that we shall deal 


the 
3 


Before, however, we leave Clauses (1) an 
(2) of Article 22, we should like to refer to a 
interesting point of constitutional law: Wha 
exactly is meant by “arrest and detention” i 
these Clauses? Does “the recovery of a perso 
as an abducted person and the delivery of suq 
person,” under the Abducted Persons (Recoven 
and Restoration) Act, 1949, into “the custody 
of the officer-in-charge of the nearest camp fo 
the reception and detention of abducted per 


sons” constitute “arrest and detention” as con i 


templated by Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22! 
This question arose in connexion with the cas 
known as “The State of Punjab vs. Ajaib Singl 
and Another? The Supreme Court of Indi 
held’ in this cass on November 10th, 1952:, 


(a) that “the physical restraint put upon al 
abducted person in the process of recovering all 
taking that person into custody without any allegat-o 
or accusation of any actual or suspected or apprehendet 
commission by that person of any offence of f 
criminal or quwast-criminal nature or of any act pre 
judicial to the State or the public interest, and deli 
very of that person to the custody of the officer-in 
charge of the nearest camp under Section 4 of the 
Abducted Persons (Recovery and Restoration) Act 
(LXV of 1949) is not arrest and detention within the 
meaning of Article 222(1) and (2) of the Consti 
tution”; | 

(b) that “the fundamental right conferred b 
Article 22 gives protection\against such arrests as af 
effected otherwise than under a warrant issued by 
Court on the allegation or accusation that the arreste 
person has, or is suspected to have, committed, or! 
about or 15015 to commit, an act of a criminal ( 
quasi-criminal nature or some activity prejudicial t 
the public or the State interest”; and : 

(c) that “there is indication in the language £ 
Article 22(1) and (2) that it was designed to gi 
protect.on against the act of the executive or otht 
non-judicial authority.” 


7. The expression “abducted person” was defini 
by Section 2(1)(a) of this Act as “a male child undi 
the age of sixteen years or a female of whatever 4% 
who is, or immediately before the Ist day of Maré 
1947, was a Muslim and who, on or after that & 
and before the ist day of January, 1949, has beco 
separated from his or her family, and in the lat! 
case includes a child born to any such female 

said date.”—See The Supreme Court R 
Vol. IV, Part III, March, 1953, p. 26 
8. Criminal Appeal No. 82 of 1952 
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SOME" ASPECTS ON OUR CONSTIPOTION 


We are not concerned here with the facts” 
of the case. We may, however, refer to one or 
two matters in this connexion for a proper 
appreciation of the constitutional position. Sec- 
tion 4 of the Abducted Persons (Recovery and 
Restoration) Act, 1949, which had come into 
force on December 28th, 1949, provided that 
“if any police officer, not below the rank of an 
Assistant Sub-Inspector or any other police 
officer specially authorised by the State Govern- 
ment in that behalf, has reason to believe that 
an abducted person resides or is to be found 
in any place, he may, after recording the reasons 
for his belief, without warrant, enter and take 
into custody any person found therein who, in 
his opinion, is an abducted person, and deliver 
or cause such persons to be delivered to the 
custody of tthe officer-in-charge of the nearest 
camp with the least possible delay.” Now it 
had been argued that this provision violated 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 of the 
Constitution and was, therefore, ultra vires the 
Constitution. A Full Bench of the Punjab High 
Court unanimously agreed with this view. Deli- 
vering the judgment of the Supreme Court, Das 
এ.) however, stated,* among other things: 

“Broadly speaking, arrests may be classified into 
two categories, namely, arrests under warrants issued 
by a Court and arrests otherwise than under such: 
warrants . . . Turning now to Article 22(1) and (2), 
we have to ascertain whether its protection extends 
to both categories of arrests mentioned above, and, 
if not, then which one of them comes within its pro- 
tection. There can be no manner of doubt that arrests 
without warrants issued by a court call for greater 
protection than do arrests under such warrants. The 
provision that the arrested person should within 24 
hours be produced before the ncarest Magistrate is 
particularly desirable in the case of arrest otherwise 
than under a warrant issued by the Court, for it 
ensures the immediate application of a judicial mind 
to the legal authority of the person making the arrest 
and the regularity of the procedure adopted by him. 
In the case of arrest under a warrant issued by a 
Court, the judicial mind had already been applied to 
the case when the warrant was issued and, therefore, 
there 13 less reason for making such production in 
‘that case a matter of a substantive fundamental right. 
It is also perfectly plain that the language of Article 
22(2) has been practically copied from Sections” 60 
and 61 of the Code of Criminal Procedure which 


10. For details see ibid, pp,- 254-72 - 1 
11, See ibid, pp, 264-71 een ee ya 4 


admittedly prescribe’ the “procedure ‘to ` be followed 
after a person has been arrested without a warrant. 
The requirement of Article 22(1) that no person who 
is arrested shall be detained in custody without being 
informed, as soon as may be, of the grounds for such 
arrcst indicates that the clause really contemplates an 
arrest without a warrant of court, for, as already 

noted a person arrested under a court's warrant is 
made acquainted with the grounds of his arrest before 
the arrest is actually effected. There can be no doubt 
that the right to consult a legal practitioner of his 
choice is to enable the arrested person to be advised 
about the legality or sufficiency of the grounds for 
his arrest. The right of the arrested person to be 
defended by a legal practitioner of his choice postulates 
that there is an accusation against him against which 
he has to be defended. The language of Article 22(1) 
and (2) indicates that the fundamental right conferred 
by it gives protection against such arrests as are 
effected otherwise than under a warrant issued by a 
Court on the allegation or accusation that the arrested 
person has or is suspected to have committed, or is 
about or likely to commit, an act of a criminal or 
quasi-criminal nature or some activity prejudicial to 
the public or State interest. In other words, there is 
indication in the language of Article 22(1) and (2) 
that it was designed to give protection against the act 
of the executive or other non-judic.al authority. The 
Blitz case (Petition No. 75 of 1952) . . . proceeds on 
this very view, for there the arrest was made on a 
warrant issued, not by a court, but, by tha Speaker 
of a State Legislature and the arrest was made on 


` 5 S 


12. Section 60. “A police-officer making an arrest 
without warrant shall, without unnecessary delay : 
subject to the provisions herein contained as to bai 
take or send the person arrested before a Magistrati 
having jurisdiction in the case, or before the officer 
in-charge of a police station.” | ) 


Section 61. “No  police-officer shall detain 
custody a person arrested without warrant for a I 
period than under all the circumstances of the 
is reasonable, and such period shall not, in th 
of a special order of a Magistrate under Sc 


sary for the journey trot ‘the place of arres 
Magistrate’s Court.” —Ibid, p. 267. 

13. Das J. had earlier stated: “The 
noted is that . . . the warrant (issued 
ex facie sets out ihe reason for the ar st, 


some offence. In নিট the warrant contai 
accusation against the person to be arre 
80 (of the Code of Criminal Procedure) 
the police-officer or other person exec 
must notify the substance thereof to t 
arrested, and, if so required, 
rant. Tt is thus abundan 
be arrested, is informed 
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the distinct accusation of- the arrested person. being } arte rë a [775 ; 7 a 


guilty of contempt of Ee aR Et 15708727875 an OEE. ( 3), (4), di 
ever, our purpose, nor do we consider it de (5), (6) and (7) of Article 22. As will ed A 
attempt a precise and meticulous enunciation of the 2 ৬২ A 

5 ; < 5 from Clause (3) of the Article, as quoteq th 
scope and ambit of this fundamental right or to pr Cet i 
enumerate exhaustively the cases that come within before, the safeguards provided in Clauses (1) a 
f its protection. Whatever else may come within the and (2) thereof, as explained above, are not to p 
| purview of Article 22(1) and (2), suffice it to say for apply to an enemy alien, or to any person who, W 
the purpose of this case, that we are satisfied that the is arrested or detained under any law providing O 
physical restraint put upon an abducted person in the for preventive detention. A detenue, therefore, al 
process of recovering and taking that person into need not, as Das J. has observed,” be produced as 


| 
h custody without any allegation or accusation of any before a Magistrate and “he is not to have tia 
] actual or suspected or apprehended commission by 


ict A টিতে ২ 7 al 

Ki that person of any offence of a criminal or quasi ১ of any 2 8, i ; A |. ছু 
criminal nature or of any act prejudicial to the State defending him. Now the ১১৮৮৮ SWI 1E 

| or the public interest, and delivery of that person to meant by preventive detention? There is no al 

i the custody of the officer-in-charge of the nearest authoritative definition,” says Mukherjea J.” $ 

camp under Section 4 of the impugned Act™ cannot “of the term ‘Preventive Definition’ in Indian I 


be regarded as arrest and detention within the mean- law , , . The word ‘preventive’ is used in | 5 

ing of Article 22(1) and (2).” contradistinc*ion to the word ‘punitive.’ To quote p 

| Das J. added ; the words of Lord Finlay in Rex vs. Halliday,” te 
Ml “The taking into custody of an abducted person ‘it is not a punitive but a precautionary | re 
Wid under the impugned Act” is not an arrest within the measure.’ The object is not to punish a man | 0 


meaning of Article 22(1) and (2). Before the 
Constitution came into force it was entirely for the 
Legislature to consider whether the recovered person 


for having done something but to intercept him | 
before he does it and to prevent him from dong ৪? 


abducted. By this Act,* the Legislature provided that Criminal conviction which can only be warranted | 
the recovered Muslim abducted person should be by legal evidence.” Thus for preventive deten- | 8 
taken straight to the officer-in-charge of the camp, tion “action must be taken,” to quote Kania — 
1 the Court could not question the wisdom of the C. J . “On good suspicion. It is a subjective 
olicy of the Legislature. . . . After the Constitution, test based on the cumulative effect of different 0 
le 22 being out of the way, the position in this actions, perhaps spread over a considerable is 
f N oe same . . . The (Punjab) High period,” and the purpose of such detention is to | a 
red on the construction they put upon prevent an individual “not merely from acting ( 


j i r : achieving 4 & 
The Supreme Court also declared” in con- eee aut E সি P 
সিনা the case under our consideration: detained,” says Pezi Ali J.” “only after a trial 
u Bae aT ae T Sakan | ie for committing a crime and after his guilt has 
“the Court is to adopt that meaning irrespec- been established in a competent court of 1 
“inconvenience that such a construction tice.” It may also be noted here that under 
duce. If, however, two constructions are Article 246 of our Constitution, taken along ti 
then the Court must adopt that which will With Item 9 in the Union List in the Seventh 
mooth and harmonious working of the Schedule thereto, our Parliament has an ex" n 
) hew the other which will lead to clusive power to make laws in respect of preven- a 
e to practical inconvenience or tive detention “for reasons connected with 
Peo of | existing law Defence, Foreign Affairs, or the Security of 


; ; I it. No offence is proved, nor an charge formu- p 
should be produced before a Magistrate as is provided lated; and the justification of = ch detention is p 
by Sections 100 and 552 of the Criminal Procedure ane ৩ টির টা 02117 হা a0 b 
Code in the case of persons wrongfully confined or 25501027110 | 
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India? as well as for “persons subjected to such 
detention.” And it has also, under the same 
Article, taken along with Item 3 in List III in 
the same Schedule, a concurrent power of legis- 
lation, along with some States, in respect of 
preventive detention “for reasons connected 
with the security of a State, the maintenance 
of public order, or the maintenance of supplies 
and services essential to the community” as well 
as for “persons subjecied to such detention.” 

Let us now analyse Clauses (4), (5), (6) 
and (7) of Article 22 and see their implications. 
We shall first deal with Clauses (4) and (7) in 
this connexion. As shown before, under Sub- 
clause (a) of Clause (4) no law providing for 
preventive detention can “authorise the deten- 
tion of a person for a longer period than three 
months unless an Advisory Board consisting of 
persons who are, or have been, or are qualified 
to be appointed as, Judges of a High Court, has 
reported before the expiration of the said period 
of three months that there is in its opinion 
sufficient cause for such detention.” This provi- 
sion, however, is subject to the limitation that 
nothing in it can “authorise the detention of any 
person beyond the maximum period prescribed 
by any law made by Parliament under Sub- 
clause (b) of Clause (7)” of Article 22. 
Secondly, under Sub-clause (b) of Clause (4) 
no law providing for preventive detention can 
authorise the detention of a person for a longer 
period than three months unless “such person 
is detained in accordance with the provisions of 
any law made by Parliament under Sub-clauses 
(a) and (b) of Clause (7)” of tthe Article. And, 
as shown before, Clause (7) has laid down that 
Parliament may by law prescribe— 

“(a) the circumstances under which, and the 
class or classes of cases in which, a person may 199 
detained for a period longer than three months” under 
a law providing for preventive detention without 
obtaining the opinion of any Advisory Board referred 
to above; 

“(b) the maximum period for which any person 
May in any class or classes of cases be detained under 
any law providing for- preventive detention; and 


“(c) the procedure to be followed” by the 


- Advisory Board referred to above. 


On a careful perusal of Clauses (4) and 
(7) of Article 22 together, it appears, in the 
first place, that preventive detention up to 
three months” and without any reference to an 
Advisory Board, is permitted under our Consti- 
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tution, provided that the law which permits this 
has been duly enacted; that, secondly, Article 
22 contemplates, as Faz] Ali J., has observed,” 
“three classes of preventive detention”: 
“(1) Preventive detention for three months”; 
“(2) preventive detentoin for more than three 
months on the report” of an Advisory Board; and 
“(3) preventive detention for more than three 
months” without any reference any Advisory 
Board; and that s 
thirdly, preventive detention is also permissible 
for any length of time, subject, of course, to the 
requirements or the duration of any validly 
enacted law providing for such detention.” As 
Kania C.J. has pointed out,” Clause (4) of 
Article 22 “opens with a double negative.” Put 
in a positive form it means, he says, that a law 
which provides for preventive detention for a 
period longer than three months must contain 
a provision establishing an Advisory Board as 
required by the Constitution, and that the 
Board “has to report before the expiration of 
three months if in its opinion there was suffi- 
cient cause for such detention.”” The proviso to 
Sub-clause (a) of Clause (4) “further enjoins 
that even though the Advisory Board may be 
of the opinion that there was sufficient cause 
for such detention, i.e., detention beyond the 
period of three months,” yet the detention is 
not to be permitted beyond the maximum 
period prescribed by any law made by Parlia- 
ment under Sub-clause (b) of Clause (7) of 
Article 22.5 Further, the whole of Sub-clause 
(a) of Clause (4) has been made “inoperative 
by Article 22(4)(b) in respect of an Act of 
preventive detention passed by Parliament 
under Clause (7) (a) and (b).>> ae 
There is another subtle point to be n 
in this connexion. What is the exact mea 3 
of the words “such detention” occuring at the 
end of Sub-clause (a) of Clause (4)? Do th 
23. And not “for less than three months” £ 
Kania C.J. seems to think.—See ibid, p. 118. _ 
24. Ibid, p. 180. ; ae 


“If one,” Fazl Ali J. has also observed 
find some kind of label for these classes for e 
understanding of the subject, one may label them 
‘dangerous, ‘more dangerous,’ and ‘most 
—Ibid, p. 180. 

25. Also see Basu, A Commentary on 
lution of India, 1951, p. 184. = 

26. The Supreme Court i ; 
Parts II & IM, April and Ma; 

+ 27. Ibid, p. 117. j 

28. Ibid, p. 117. 

29. Ibid, p, 117. 
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mean simply “preventive detention,’ or pre- 
5 ventive “detention for a longer period than 
| three months”? Judges of our Supreme Court 
| have differed in regard to their interpretation. 


||| “Jf the first interpretaticn is correct,” rightly 
i Says Fazl Ali J. “then the function of the Advisory 
| Board would be to go into the merits of the case ‘of 
| each person and simply to report whether there was 


detention. According to the 
function of the Advisory 


sufficient cause for his 

| other inteipretat-on, the 
| Board will be to report to the Government whether 
Hi there is sufficient cause for the person being detained 
i: for more than three months.” 

i While Kania C.J.” 
Mukherjea JJ.“ appear to agree with the 
second interpretation, Patanjali Sasi J. is 
“inclined to think” that the words ‘such deten- 
tion’ in Sub-clause (a) refer back to the preven- 
f tive detention mentioned in Clause (4) and not 
Y to detention for a longer period than three 
i months.” 

1 “An Advisory Board,” he has argued,‘ “composed 
as it has to be of Judges or lawyers, would hardly be 
in a position to judge how long a person under 
preventive detention, say, for reasons connected with 
defence, should be detained. That must be a matter 
for the executive authorities, the Department of 
Defence, to determine, as they alone are responsible 
for the defence of the country and have the necessary’ 
data for taking a decision on the point. All that an, 
Advisory Board can reasonably be asked to do, as a 
safeguard against the misuse of the power, is to judge 
whether the detention is justified and not arbitrary. 
or mala fide.” 3 

Although there is some force in what 
Patanjali Sastri J. has stated, we feel, on the 
_ whole, inclined to agree with the interpretation 
_ which Kania C.J. and Fazl Ali and Mukherjea 
_ JJ. have put on the words “such detention” in 
_ Clause (4) (a). At any rate, the language of 
this Clause is not free from difficulties. 
90 far as Clause (7) of Article 22 is con- 
4 med, we may first note what Kania C.J. and 
ahajan J. have observed in the course of 
judgments in A. K. Gopalan vs. The 
f Madras. 
cle 22(4) and (7) permit,” says Kania (01753 
hment of an Advisory Board expressly 
legislation providing for preventive 


and Faz] Ali and 
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Clause to be considered is Article 22(7). Sub-clatig 
(a) is important for this case.” In the case of an Act 
of preventive detention passcd by the Parliament this 
clause contained in the Chapter on Fundamenty 
Rights, thus permits detention beyond a period of 
three months and excludes the necessity of consulti 
an Advisory Board, if the opening words of the Suh 
clause (a) are complied with. Sub-clause (b) is Der 
missive. It is not obligatory on the Parliament to pres. 
cribe any maximum period. It was argued that this 
gives the Parliament a right to allow a person to be 
detained indcfin‘tely. If that construction is correct, 
it springs out of the words of Sub-clause (Clause?) 7 
itself and the Court cannot help in the matter, Sub- 
clause (c) permits the Parliament to lay down the 
procedure to be followed by the Advisory Board in 
an inquiry under Sub-clause (a) of Clause (4). I am 
unable to accept the contention that Article 22(4) (a) 
is the rule and Article 22(7) the exception. I reai 
them as two alternatives provided by the Constitutior 
for making laws on preventive detention.” ) 


And Mahajan J. has stated”: 


“The question for consideration . is what) 
cbject was sought to be accomplished when the 
Constitution included Clause (7) in Article 22. It 
seems clear that the real purpose of Claus 
(7) was to provide for a contingency where 
compulsory requirement of an Advisory Board may 
defeat the object of the law of preventive detention. 
In my opinion, it was incorporated in the Constitution + 
to meet abnormal and : exceptional - cases, the cases 18 I 
being of a kind where an Advisory Board could not be pres 
taken into confidence. The authority to make such folli 
drastic legislation was entrusted to the Supreme Legis 
lature but with the further safeguard that it can only) 22(7 
enact a law of such a drastic nature provided it pres mon 
cribed the circumstances under which such power had stan 
to be used or in the alternative it prescribed the a pi 
classes of cases or stated a determinable group ol ties 
cases in which this could be done. The intention wi) He 
to lay down some objective standard for the guidant a a 
of the detaining authority on the basis of whid 108 
without consultation of an Advisory Board detentio rE 
could be ordered beyond the period of three month i e 
In this connexion it has to be remembered that th?! 
Constitution must have thought of really som 
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persons when it found it necessary to dispense wil? 
a tribunal like an Advisory Board which fundtio™ 
in camera and which is not bound even to give í 
personal hearing to the detenue and whose proceé 
ings are privileged. The law on the subject of pr 
yentive detention in order to avoid even such | 


Hid BP 27 
£, A. K. Gopalan vs, The State of Ma 
Ibid, pp. 234-25, fee SES, 
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innocuous institution could only be justified on the 
basis of peculiar circumstarices and peculiar situations 
which had to be objectively laid down and that was 
what in my opinion was intended by Clause (7). If 
the peculiarity lies in a situation outside the control 
or view of a detained person, then it may be sid 
that the description of sucha situation would amount 
to a prescription of the circumstances justifying the 
detention for a longer period than three months by a 
law without the intervention of an Advisory Board. 
If, however, the abnormality relates to the conduct 
and character of the activities of a certain determin- 
able group of persons, then that would amount to a 
class of cases which has contemplated to be dealt with 
under Clause (7). In such cases alone arbitrary deten- 
tion could be held justifiable by law beyond a maod 
of three months.” j 


2 (4) ; : 
I A, The next point to be considered is: What 
jtutio Are the exact implications of the opening 


ı words, “the circumstances under which, and the 
class or classes of cases in which,’ in Sub-clause 
(a) of Clause (7) of Article 22? In the A. K. 

Gopalan case, the majority® of the Supreme 
ie n Court have held that Article 22 (7) (a) “means 
তিনি Parliament may prescribe either the cir- 
where 00056940065 under which, or the class or classes 
| may Of cases in which, a person may be detained 

10101, 101 a period longer than three months without 

‘tution Teference to an Advisory Board,” and that “it 

eases Is nog necessary that the Parliament should 

not be prescribe oth.” Their arguments are as 

, such follows: . - Wg 

Legis “It is argued,” says Kania C.J“ “that Article 

1 only 22(7) permits preventive detention beyond three 

pres months, when the Parliament prescribes ‘the circum- 

sr had stances in which, and the class or classes in which, 

d tht a person may be detained. It was argued that both, 

ip ol these conditions must be fulfilled. In my opinion, 

n wa this argument is unsound, because the words used in 

। Article 22(7) themselves are against such interpreta- 

: i tion. The use of the word ‘which’ twice in the first 

| Part of the Sub-clause,* read with the comma put 

| after each, shows that the legislature wanted these to 
sl be read as disjunctive and not conjunctive. Such 

į argument might have been possible (though not 

| Necessarily accepted) if the Article in the Constitution 


3 what) 


38. Consisting of Kania C. J., 
i Mukherjea, and Das JJ. —Ibid, p. 92. 
i, 39. Fazl Ali and Mahajan JJ. have, however, 
06০9, eld that Article 22(7) (a) হি that both the cir- 
cumstances and the class or classes of cases (which are 
j "wo different expressions with different meanings and 
টি should be prescribed,” and that “the 
AA 1 | € i 
chan RN bia oe টি the other will not a 
my Ibid, pp. 126-27. 
41. Te, Sub-clause (a) of Clause (7) of Art. 22. 


Pa Sastri, 
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was ‘the circumstances and the class or élasses of cases 
in which . . .’ I have no doubt that by the Clause,“ 
ag worded, the legislature intended that the power 
of preventive detention beyond three months may be 
extreised either if the circumstances in which, or the 
class or classes of cases in which, a person is suspected 
or apprehended to be doing the objectionable things 
mentioned in the Section.” This contention therefore 
fails.” : 

“As I read Article 22(7),” 


remarks“ Patanjali ; 


Sastri J., “it means that Parliament may prescribe 
either the circumstances or the classes of cases Or 
both.” 


Mukherjea J. has said: 

“T am also unable to hold that both ‘circumstances’ 
as well as (sic) ‘classes’ have to be prescribed in order 
to comply with the requirement of Sub-clause (a) of 
Article 22(7). The Sub-clause (a) of the Article lays 
down a purely enabling provision and Parliament, if 
it so chooses, may pass any legislation in terms of the 
same. Where an optional power is conferred on certain 
authority to perform two separate acts, ordinarily it 
would not be obligatory upon it to perform; both; it 
may do either if it so likes . . . I am of opinion that 
it is not obligatory on Parliament to prescribe both 
the circumstances and the classes of cases.” 

And Das J. has stated: 

“Clause (7) (a) . . . is an enabling provision, 
empowering Parliament to prescribe two things, 
Parliament may prescribe either or both. If a father 
tells hig delicate child that he may play table tennis 
and badminton but not the strenuous game of football, 
it obviously does not mean that the child, if he 
chooses to play at all, must play both table tennis 
and badminton. It is an option given to the child.. 
Likewise, the Constitution gives to Parlament the 
power of prescribing two things. Parliament is 
obliged to prescribe at all but if it chooses to p 
cribe it. may prescribe either or both. Clause (7) 
in my opinion, has to be read deb 
follows: The Parliament may prescribe the i 
stance under which a person may be detai 
period longer than three months and Parli nt 
prescribe the class or classes of cases in which a a 
may be detained for a period longer th n 
months. That appears to me to be co 5 


42. Ie. Clause (7)(a) of Article 22. 
43. Reference here is to Section 
ventive Detention Act, 1950. 


are “acting in any manner ae 
(a) the defence of India, rel: 
foreign powers or th 

(b) the security Oe 


sound rules of construction. Further, the circum- 
stances and the class or classes of cages may cODH 
ceivably coalesce.” 

| Tt may also be noted here that in the 
course of his judgment in a later case” Patan- 
jali Sastri J. reiterated on May 7th, 1951, the 
interpretation which the majority of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court had put on the opening 
words of Clause (7) (a) in connexion with the 
Gopalan’s case. “According to the majority view 
in Gopalan’s case,” he observed,” “Sub-clause 

| (a) of Clause (7) being an enabling provision, 

j the word ‘and’ should be understood in a dis- 

junctive sense.” Kania C.J. also appears to 

i have agreed with this view.” 

Another legal point was clarified by a 
majority of ithe Judges of the Supreme Court in 
connexion with the later case referred to above. 
The Preventive Detention (Amendment) Act, 

| 1951, which had “extended ithe operation of the 

; Preventive Detention Act of 1950 for a period 

of one more year, that is, up to 1st April, 1952,” 

had been “attacked on the ground that it did 

not fix any maximum period for detention.”” 

By a majority the Supreme Court held“ that 

“the Preventive Detention (Amendment) Act, 

1951, was not invalid on the ground that it did 

not fix a maximum period for detention, 

Inasmuch as the Act itself was to be in force 

only for a period of one year and no detention 

under the Act could be continued after the 
expiry of the Act.” 
“Although the new Act,” said Patanjali Sastri J 
one of the Judges in majority, “does not in express 
terms prescribe in a separate provision any maximum 
period as such for which any person may in any class 

Or classes of cases be detained, it fixes, by\ extending 

the duration of the old Act till the Ist April, 1952, an 

r-all time-limit beyond which preventive detention 

, he Act cannot be continued, The genera] rule 

egard to a temporary statute is that, in the absence 

eC. Provision to the ‘Contrary, Proceedings 
being taken against a person under it will 
to terminate as soon as the statute expires 
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(Craies on Statutes, 4th Edition, p. 347). Preventiy রি 
detention which would, but for the Act authorising i} PON 
be a continuing wrong, cannot, therefore, be continued, to í 
beyond the expiry of the Act itself. The new Act thy Are 
in substance prescribes a maximum period of dete, Kar 
tion under it by providing that it shall cease to hay the 
effect on a specified date.” Arti 
It may, however, be remembered in thy C.J 
connexion ‘that Sub-clause (b) of Clause (7) in id 
is, as shown before, “permissive,” and that “ii f 
is not obligatory on the Parliament to prescribe 7° 
any maximum period” for detention. নি 
We shall now deal with Clauses (5) and Gan 
(6) of Article 22 as quoted before. Fortunately, of 0 
there have been several decisions in ou havi 
Supreme Court involving these clauses. A grow 
Mahajan J.” has observed in the course of hi senta 
judgment in the Gopalan case, “certain pros rh 
3 ‘laus 

dural rights have been expressly safeguarded by 
Clause (5) of Article 22.” Under it, “a persol epre 
detained under a law of preventive detention right 
has,” says he,“ “a right to obtain informationwise 
as to the grounds of his detention and has alsobecay 
the right to make a representation protestingto re 
against an order of preventive detention. This™ent 
5 : The « 
right has been guaranteed independently of the, 7 
duration of the period of detention and ive) 4:0) 
pective of the existence or non-existence of OD makir 
Advisory Board. No machinery, however, hasto an 
been provided or expressly mentioned for deal-the r 
ing with this representation.” Thus the Consti¢ludin 
tution is, as Kania C.J. hag also rightly 
pointed out,” “silent as to the person to whom (টা 
the representation “has to be made, or how il | 
has to be dealt with.” “But,” he furthe m 
observes,” “that is the procedure laid down b) 
the Constitution. It does not, therefore, mealtepres 


that if a law made by the Parliament in respeti over 


of preventive detention does not make prog 59 
s 2 ৭4 OE s J 2257 HN the 
sion On these two points it is invalid. Ano! 7 

ome 


53. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. 
Parts II & II, April and May, 1950, p. 223; also sma 
ibid, pp. 326-27. 

54. Ibid, pp. 223-24. 

55. Ibid. p. 118. 

56. Ibid, p. 118. 
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point to be noted in this connexion is that “right 
to an oral hearing and right ‘to give evidence 
are nob necessarily implied,” according to 
Kania C.J., and Mahajan and Das JJ. “in 
the right to make a representation given by 
Article 22.”° In elucidation of this point Kania 
C.J. has stated in the course of his judgment 
in the Gopalan case: 

Clause (5) of Article 22, “which prescribes what 
procedure has to be followed as a matter of funda- 
mental right, is silent about the person detained 
having a right to be heard orally or by a lawyer. The 
| and Constituent Assembly had before them the provisions 
ately, of Clause (1) of the same Article. The Assembly 

OU having dealt with the requirements of receiving 
_ Aj grounds and giving an opportunity to make a repre- 
of hi sentation has deliberately refrained from providing a 
TOCA right to be heard orally. If so, I do not read the 
sd D Clause as guaranteeing such right under Article 22(5) 

‘1. . . It was contended that the right to make a 
210 representation in Article 22(5) must carry with it a 
nti0l right to be heard by an independent tribunal; other- 
19010155159 the making of a representation has no substance 
; alsobecause it is not an effective remedy. I am unable 
sting to read Clause (5) of Article 22 as giving a funda- 

Thisteental right to be heard by an independent tribunal. 
f the Te Constitution deliberately stops at giving the right 
Of representation. This is natural because under 
UTES" Article 220), in terms, the Constitution permits the 
of Waking of a law by Parliament in which a reference 
, Dato an Advisory Board may be omitted. To consider 
deal-the right to make a representation as necessarily 17 
ynsti-cluding a right to be heard by an independent judicial, 
ghtlyadministrative or advisory tribunal will thus be 

directly in conflict with the express words of 


1 thi 
e (7 
at “i 
scribe 


POT Article 22(7).” 

W And Das J. has stated :গ 

L nl The learned Counsel® for the petitioner® “insists 
n 0) 


mealtepresentation was to be made “to 
র্‌ edt overnment..” 
Spe 58. Ibid, p. 91. 
TOV 59. It may, however, be noted here that Section 9 
00081: the Preventive Detention (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1952, made, as will appear from what follows, 
——some improvement in this respect: 
rol. J “The Advisory Board shall, after considering the 
so sematerials placed before it and, after calling for such 
further information as it may deem necessary from 
me appropriate Government or from any person 
Palled for the purpose through the appropriate Gov- 
| 2 or from the person concerned, and if in any 
natt টি, case it considers it essential so to do or 
) hi person concerned desires to be heard, after hear- 
vt elie n person, submit its report to the appropriate 
neon Con, Within ten weeks from the date of deten- 
eft, Lhe italics are ours), i 


the appropriate 


- e Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I 
arts IT & and IIT, April and May, 1950, pp. 122-23. 
61. Ibid, pp. 327-28. T SOS ; 


62. 
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on what he calls an effective opportunity of being 
heard in person before an impartial tribunal which 
will be free to examine the groundg of his detention 
and whose decision should be binding alike on the 
detenue and the executive authority which detains. 
The claim may be reasonable but the question before 
the Court is not reasonableness or otherwise of the 
provisions of Article 22(4) to (7). Those provisions 
are not justiciable, for they are the provisions of the 
Constitution itself which is supreme over everybody. 
The Court can only seek to find out, on a proper 
construction, what protection has, in fact, been pro- 
vided. The Constitution has provided for the giving 
of the grounds of detention although facts as dis- 
tinguished from grounds may be withheld under 
Clause (6), and the right of representation against the 
order of detention. It has provided for the duration 
of the detention. There the guaranteed fundamental 
procedural rights end. There is no provision for any 
trial before any tribunal. One cannot import tha 
condition of a trial by any tribunal from the fact that 
a right of representation has been given. The right 
to make representation is nothing more than the right 
to ‘lodge objections’ . . . The representations made 
will no doubt be considered by the Government . . . 
Clause (5) does not imperatively provide for any oral 
representation which a hearing will entail. Indeed, the 
exclusion of the provisions of Clauses (1) and (2) (of 
Article 22) negatives any idea of trial or oral defence, 
The Court may not, by temperament and training, 
like this at all but it cannot question the wisdom or 
the policy of the Constitution. In my judgment as 
regards preventive detention laws, the only limitation 
put upon the legislative power is that it must provide 
some procedure and at least incorporate the minimum 
requirements laid down in Article 22(4) to (7). There 
is no limitation as regards the substantive law. There- 
fore, a preventive detention law which provides some 
procedure and complies with the requirements of 
Article 22(4) to (7) must be held to be a good law, 
however odious it may appear to the Court to be.” 
And টি 
“It is now settled by the decision of the majority 
(of the Supreme Court) in G@opalan’s case,” sa; 
Patanjali Sastri J.“ in the course of his judgment in — 
Tha State of Bombay vs. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidyc 


to preventive detention except in so far as the provi 
sions of Article 22(4) to (7) either expressly by 
necessary implication exclude its application, 
result that a person cannot be deprived of his 
liberty even for preventive purposes, exce] t accord 


63. Mr. A. K. Gopalan. 

64. See The Supreme Court Repo 
Part II, February, 1951, pp. 1 

65. We have dealt in det 
ries in The 
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tp procedure established by law.’ Part of such pro- 
cedure is provided by the Constitution itself in 
Clauses (5) and (6) of Article 22. . . If this procedure 
is not complied with, detention under the ‘(Preventive 

Detention) Act (of 1950) may well be held to be 

unlawful; as it would then be deprivation of personal 

liberty which is not in accordance with the procedure 
established by law.” 

` Thus the Supreme Court has practically 

held by a majority, in connexion with Gopalan 

case, that “Article 22 does not form a complete 

code of constitutional safeguards relating to 

| preventive detention;” that “to the extent that 

provision is made in Article 22 it cannot be 

controlled by Article 21”; but that “on points 

of procedure which expressly or by necessary 

implication are not dealt with by Article 22, 

Article 21 (of the Constitution) will apply.”” 

Again, what Kania C.J. has observed in this 

| connexion in the course of his judgment in the 
| Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya case is also worthy 
of note here. 

“In order,” he has said,” “that a legislation per- 
mitting preventive detention may not be contended to 
be an infringement of the Fudamental Rights pro- 
vided in Part III of the Constitution, Article 22 lays 
down the permissible limits of legislation empowering 

ei permitting preventive detention and as and when such 
mum procedure that must be included in any law 
E permitting prebentive detention and as and when such 
quirements are not observed. the detention, even if 
initio, ceases to be ‘in accordance with proce- 
ablished by law’ and infringes the fundamental 
E the detenue guaranteed under Articles 21 and 
of the Constitution. In that way the subject of 
ive detention has been brought into the 
er on Fundamental Rights.” 
The true meaning and effect” of Clauses 
nd ) of Article 22 also came in for a 
0 poet by the Supreme Court in 


5 


7 „Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya. 

ermit us to go into the details 

quote at length the remark- 

t of he majority of the 
CT 


the decisions of this Court -in several later (০০ 


cases. ven 
Briefly speaking, the facts of the case are And 
as follows. The respondent, Atma Ram Sri 
dhar Vaidya, had been arrested on 21st April, sent: 
1950, under Section 3 of the Preventive Deten. men 
tion Act, 1950.° On 29th April, 1950, he was prov 
“supplied with the ground for his detention tion’ 
which was as follows: ‘That you are engaged auth 
and are likely to be engaged in promoting acts grou 
of sabotage on railway and railway property in add 
Greater Bombay’.” Thereupon the respondent at w 
filed a habeas corpus petition on 3ist July, a cc 
1950, contending that the ground supplied was Arti 
“delightfully vague” as it “did not mention the the 
time, place or nature of ithe sabotage or how" furl 
he had promoted it, and that, as “the ground the 
gave no particulars” as requir ed by the Preven- 5°°, 
tive Detention Act, 1950, his detention was line 
illegal and mala fide. Pending the disposal of 
the petition, the Commissioner of Police, Bom- 
bay, sent a communication ito the respondent 
on 26th August, 1950, giving further particulars <e State 
“in connection with the grounds on which 4 sary, 
detention order” had been made against himi (Cent 
under Sub-section (1) of Section 3 of the Pre- satis 
ventive Detention Act, 1950. When the matter whic 
came up before the High Court of Bombay, dues 
“the respondent’s petition was granted.” The ° cons 
High Court held that if these further “parti at 
culars had been furnished at the time when 01৫৯ সপ 
grounds were furnished on the 29th of April that 
1950, very likely” it “would have come to the or t 
conclusion that the grounds wene such as would is ne 
have led the detenue to know exactly what he of &| 
was charged with and to make a proper repre) grou 


enak 


unal 


sentation.” As this had not been done, “thi হি 
only grounds” which the Court had to conside p X 
and which were “furnished in ithe purporte 1 One 
~ 68. See ibid, pp. 167-212: Criminal Appellalé way 
Jurisdiction, Case No. 22 of 1950. are | 
69. Section 3(1) of this Act laid down: ~ pers 
(1); “The Central Government or the Stal 


Government may— 
(a) if satisfied with respect to any person th 
with a view to preventing him from act i 
in any manner prejudicial to— A 
G) the defence of India, the relation 
India with foreign powers, or th 

rity of India, or 
(ii) the security of the State or the 
... tenance of public order, or 
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later compliance of Article 22(5) were the grounds 


furnished” to the detenue on 29th April, 1950. 
e are And “as these grounds were not such as to 
. Sri- enable the detenue to make a proper repre- 
April, sentation, there was a violation of? a funda- 
eten: mental right and a contravention of a statutory 
wag provision. “That violation and that contraven- 
ntion tion” could not be “set right by the detaining 
saged authority by amplifying or improving the 
acts grounds already given.” The High Court 
ty in added: “As we said before, the point of time 
ndent at which we have to decide whether there was 
July, 2 compliance or not with the provisions of 
| was Article 22(5) is the 29th of April, 1950, when 
n the the grounds wene furnished, and not when 
how" further and better particulars were given on 
ound the 26th of August, 1950.” As we shall shortly 
ayen- sce, the Supreme Cour; did not agree with this 
was line of approach. 
al of The Supreme Court first held” in this case 
_ unanimously: 

“Under Section 3% of the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950, it is the satisfaction of the Central or the 
State Government, as the case may be, that is neces- 
sary, and if the grounds on which it is stated that the 
Central Government or the State Government are 
Pre- satisfied have a rational connection with the objects 
atter which were to be prevented from being attained, the 
bay, question of satisfaction cannot be challenged in 4 
The court of law except on the ground of mala fides.” 
arti: In elucidation of this point Kania C.J. 
i the Stated,” among other things: 
pil “The wording of the Section . . . . clearly shows 

‘that it is the satisfaction of the Central Governmjnt 
) UN or the State Government on the point™ which alone 
youl is necessary to be established . . . The satisfaction 
21) he of the Government, however, must be based on some 
epre“ grounds. There can be no satisfaction if there are no 
“the grounds for the same. There may be a divergence 
side! of opinion as to whether certain grounds are sufficient 
on ted to bring about the satisfaction required by the Section. 
~—— One person may think one way, another the other 
পা way . . Whether in a particular case the grounds 
are sufficient or not, according to the opinion of any 
Stal Person or body other than the Central Government 


í or the State Government, is ruled out by the wording 

) th of the Section. It is not for the Court to sit in the 
8০91 place of the Central Government or the State Govern- 
ms ° 70. The Su; 5 
15901 1951, p. 168. mend Gout Renal ie kas aa 

a re BS footnote 69 above. ; 
ma i) j ` me 

. চি LE Tene না 
1 4 . Te, Sedtion 3 of th pate iti 
E Act, 1950. See foot-ncte 69 a oe entive Daen ও 
এ? i r vA, See footnote 69 above. fe y 
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a 
ment and try to determine if it would have come to. 
the same conclusion as the Central or the State 
Government. As has been generally observed, this is 
a matter for the subjective decision of the Goyern- 
ment and that cannot be substituted by an objective 
test in a court of law. Such detention orders are 
passed on information and materials which may not 
be strictly admissible as evidence under the Evidence 
Act in a court, but which the law, taking into 
consideration the needs and exigencies of administra- 
tion, has allowed to be considered sufficient for the 
subjective decision of the Government.” 

The Supreme Court also held” by a majo- 
rity in the Atma Ram Vaidya case : 

“Clause (5) of Article 22 confers two rights on 
the detenue, namely, first, a right to be informed of 
the grounds on which the order of detention has been 
made, and secondly, (a right) to be afforded the 
earliest opportunity to make a representation against 
the order; and though these rights are linked together, 
they are two distinct rights. If grounds which have 
a rational connection with the objects mentioned in 
Section 3 (of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950) are 
supplied, the first condition is complied with. But the 
right to make a representation implies that the 
detenue should have information so as to enable him | 
to make a representation, and if the grounds supplied 
are not sufficient to enable the detenue to make fa 
representation, he can rely on the second right. He 
may if he likes ask for further particulars which will 
enable him to make a representation. On an infringe- | 
meni of either of these two rights the detained person — 
has a right to approach the court (of Jaw) and com- — 
plain that there has been an infringement of his 
fundamental right, and even if an infringement of the 
second right under Article 22(5) is alone established 
he is entitled to be released by the Court. < 

Further*— Fer = 

“The ‘grounds’ for making the order which have 
to be communicated to the person detained as. 
as may be are conclusions of facts and not a com) 
(detailed) recital of all the facts. These grounds mi 
be in existence when the order is made. part 


ee 


grounds. All facts leading to the conclusio ‘cons itut- 
ing the ground need not, however, bi y 
the same time. If a second communica 
no further conclusion of fact but only fun 
of the facts on which the first-mentioned co; 
was founded, it does not amo 
75. The Supreme Court R 
pp. 168-70 and p. 184. 
76. Ibid, pp. 169-70 and 17 
the conte 
Say 
Whether what 
m is 


৮7 
a 
Er 


ee 


O M 


The test, therefore, is whether what is conveyed in 
the second communication is a statement of facts or 
events, which facts or events were already taken into 
consideration in arriving at the concluson constitut- 
ing the ground already supplied. So long as the later 
communcations do not make out a new ground, their 
contents are no infringement of the two procedural 
rights of the detenue mentioned in Article 22, Clause 
(5). They may consist of a narration of facts or 
particulars relating to the grounds already supplied. 
But in doing so the time factor in respect of the 
second duty, viz. to give the detained person the 
earliest opportunity to make a representation, cannot 
be overlooked.” 
With regard to the question of vagueness 
of the ground supplied, the Supneme Court 
declared;™ 


“What is meant by ‘vague’? Vague can be consi- 
dered as the antonym of ‘definite’ If the ground 
which is supplied is incapable of being understood or 
defined with sufficient certainty, it can be called 
vague. It is not possible to state affirmatively more 
on the question of what is vague. It must vary: 
according to the circumstances of each case . If 
On reading the ground furnished it is capable of 
being intelligently understood and is sufficiently: 
definite to furnish materials to enable the detained 
person to make a representation against the order of 
| detentica it cannot be called vague . . It cannot 
e disputed that the representation mentioned in the 
econd part of Article 22(5) must be one which on 


_ being considered may give relief to the detained 
= person.” 
_ The Supreme Court, therefore, further 
 declared:” 


“The question whether the vagueness or indefinite 
ature of the statement furnished to the detained 
son is such that he was not given the earliest 
ty to make a representation is a matter 
e jurisdiction of the courts inguiry and sub- 
court's decision.” 

Supreme Court added:* 

“The conferment of the right to make a repre- 
Tily carries with it the obligation on 


events were already taken into consi- 
ving at the conclusion included in the 
' supplied. If the later communication 
eading to a conclusion which is outside 
the same cannot be looked 
der of detention and therefore 
grounds . . . it must not 
h satisfaction of the 
have been arrived 
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provision as he had been suppli 


the part of the detaining authority to furnish TA F 
grounds, t.e. (the) materials on which the detention tex 
order was made. In our opinion, it is therefore clea, tior 
that while there is a connection between the obliga. the 
tion on the part of the detaining authority to furnish be 
grounds and the right given to the detained person to lare 
have an earliest opportunity to make the representa. ` 
tion, the test to be applied in respect of the contents (Bo. 
of the grounds for the two purposes is quite diffe. grou 
rent, . = For the first, the test is whether it iş be i 
sufficient to satisfy the authority. For the second, first 
the test is, whether it is sufficient to enable the de. the 
tained person to make the representation at the ear- 29th 
liesi opportunity.” ‘In 0 


So far as the time-factor os 
the Supreme Court held:* 

“Clause 22(5) lays down two time-factors. The 
first is that the grounds should be supplied ‘as soon as. Rar 
may be? This allows the authorities reasonable tindi Fs 
to formulate the grounds on the materials in their) ১৪০৪ 
possession. The time element is necessarily left in. to t 
determinate because activities of individuals tending Sta 
to bring about a certain result may be spread over a fact 
long or a short period, or a larger or a smaller area, or tive 
may be in connection with a few or numerous indivi- E eb 
duals. The time required to formulate the proper tion 
grounds of detention, on information received, is bound larg 
to vary in individual cases. There is no doubt that viou 
no express words are used to suggest a second com- | 


Was concerned, 


laid 


Law 
munication from the authority to the detained person. dete 
But having regard to the structure of the Clause dea- 14th 
ling with the two rights connected by the word ‘and, Gov 
and the use of the words ‘as soon as may be’ and ‘ear- grou 
liest opportunity’ separately, indicating two distinct road 
time-factors, one in respect of the furnishing of sot € 
grounds and the other in respect of the making of 08107 t 
representation, the contingency of a second communi- | ppl 


cation after the grounds are furnished, is not excluded. © ep, 
However, the second communication should not be lia- 

able to be charged as not being within the measure e 
‘as soon as may be.’ Secondly, it must not create & 
new ground on which satisfaction of the Government 
could be suggested to have been arrived at. In ow 
opinion, if these two conditions are fulfilled, the objec 
tion against a later communication of details or facts 
is not sufficient to cause an infringement of the pro- 
vision made in Article 22(5).” 


Finally, so far as the case of The State of 
Bombay vs. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya was con- 
cerned, the Supreme Court held® unanimously 
that “on the facts of the case there was no 107 ও 
fringement of any fundamental right of ithe 165). 
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pondent or contravention of any constitutions 
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SOME ASPECTS OF 


cient particulars as soon as he raised the objec- 
tion that the grounds supplied were vague and 
the respondent was not, therefore, entitled to 
be released.” The Supreme Court also dec- 
lared“ : 

“The summary rejection by the High Court 
(Bombay) of the later communication solely on the 
ground that all materials in all circumstances must 
be furnished to the detenue when the grounds are 
first communicated, is not sound . . . The Court set 
the respondent free only because of its view that after 
29th April no further communication was permirsible. 
In our opinion, this view is erroneous . . . We, there- 
fore, allow the appeal” (against the judgment and 
order of the Bombay High Court). 

As we have stated before, the principles 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the Atma 
Ram Vaidya case were followed by it in some 
later cases. For instances, we may refer here 
to the case of Tarapada De and Others vs. The 
State of West Bengal. Briefly speaking, the 
facts of this case were as follows.” The Preven- 


tive Detention Act, 1950, “was passed on 26th 


February, 1950, and on the same date deten- 
tion order under this Act were” served on a 
large number of persons® who had been pre- 
viously detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930. The grounds of 
detention were first served on these persons on 
14th March, 1950, and on d6th July, 1950, the 
Government served on them “supplementary 
grounds” in continuation of the grounds al- 
ready furnished on the 14th of March. A second 
set of grounds were also communicated to them 
on the 22nd or the 23rd of July, 1950. They 
applied ito the High Court of Calcutta “for writs 
of habeas corpus contending that the orders 


sure Of detention” served on them “were invalid on 


o a various 


grounds.” The High Court rejected 


nent their applications. Thereupon they appealed to 


our 
bjec 
facts 
pro- 


o of 


con- 
1915 
imn- 


the Supreme Court under Article 132 (1) of the 
Constitution of India. 


| 


case, especially in view of the fact that a large number 


The Supreme Court held” in this case: 
(9) “that in the particular circumstances of the 


২ 
84. Ibid, pp. 188-89. 
85. See Ibid, pp. 212-20. 


. One hundred i i 
See ibid, 7 | টা in number, according to Das J. 


© be very accurate, the 


Of cases had to be dealt with (on one day) on the 


Preventive Detention 


| Act, 1950, received the assent i i 
„ February, 1950 and টি 


as published in the Gazette of 
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passing of the Preventive Detention Act in February, 
1950, it cannot be said that the grounds were not com- 
municated to the appellants ‘as soon as may be’ 
within the meaning of Article 22(5)”; 

(ü) that “it cannot be held that the appellants 
were not given the ‘earliest opportunity’ to make a 
representation, as required by Article 22(5), merely 
because further details and facts were communicated 
to the appellants on the 16th July and 22nd (or 23rd) 
July as these later communications did not contain 
any new or additional grounds though they were 
described as ‘supplementary grounds,’ but only fur- 
nished details of the heads of grounds furnished on 
the 14th March”;® and ` 

(wi) that “merely because a ground is vague it 
cannot be considered that it is no ground at all and 
therefore cannot be sufficient to ‘satisfy’ the autho- 
tities; a ‘vague’ ground dous not stand on the same 
footing as an irrelevant ground, which can have no 
connection at all with the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Finally, the Supreme Court declared,” for 
the reasons stated in its judgment in the Atma 
Ram Vaidya case: f 

“We are . . . unable to accept the contention 
that if the grounds are vague and no representation 
is possible there can be no satisfaction of the autho- 
rity as required under Section 3 of the Preventive 
Detention Act (1950). This argument mixes up two 
Objects. The sufficiency of the grounds, which gives 
risa to the satisfaction of the Provincial Government, 
is not a matter for examination by the court. The 


c 1 ee 
88. Kania ©. J.: “A description of the contents 
of the second communication as ‘supplementary 
grounds’ does not necessarily make them additional 
Or new grounds. One has to look at the conten! 
find out whether they are new grounds. . . 
ing the contents of the later communication in that 
way we find that they only furnish details of th 
second heads of the grounds furnished to the appro- 
priate appellant on 14th March, 1950, in respect o 
his activities. We are unable to treat them ag 
grounds and we agree with the High Court (Calcu 
in its conclusion that these are nob fresh 
grounds. We do not think it proper to consider 
true effect of the communication only by reading 
Opening words. The whole of it must be 
considered together.”—Ibid, p. 217. 
89. Kania C.J.: “It was . . . argued tha 
grounds being vague, they could not be 
as grounds at all and therefore they co ic 
sufficient to ‘satisfy’ the authorities. 0 
we have nothing to add to what we hay 
Our judgment in Case No. 22 of 1950. 
Ram Vaidya case). We are unable to 
tention that ‘vague grounds’ stand ০. 
ing as ‘irrelevant grounds’ e 
no connection at all wi 
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sufficiency of the grounds to give the detained person 
| the earliest opportunity to make a representation can 
yi be examined by the court, but only from that point 
1 of view. We are, therefore, unable to accept the 
contention that the quality and characteristic of the 
grounds should be the same for both tests. On the 
question’ of satisfaction, as has been often stated, one 
person may be, but another may not be, satisfied on 
the same grounds. That aspect, however, is not for 
Bt the determination of the court, having regard to the 
words used in the Act’ The second part of the 
hi enquiry is clearly open to the court under Article 


Act, 1950. See 


is 92. I.e, the Preventive Detention 
| foot-note 69 above. 


ONE day, so gots the legend, the unlettered 
Emperor Akbar seated in his circle of literary 
satellites, greeted his favourite princely poet 
Prithviraj Rathor of Bikanir with a smile of 
banter and said: 

_ “Kunwarji, your beli has been made a morsel of 
by the camel of Dhola.” | i : 

This. is in allusion to the fact that Prithviraj 
had written a love poem, Kisan-Rukmani ri beli 
(the creeper bower of Lord Krishna and Rukh- 
mini), which the Emperor used to hear with delight 
and admiration, . Envious of the poetic fame of 
the Rathor, Rawal Har Rai Bhati of Jaisalmir 

had the popular ballad of Dhola-Maru ra Duha 
collected and compiled by a Jain poet, Kushalram, 
and sent it on to Akbar. This unadorned tale 
19) breathing genuine airs of the wind-swept 
, fascinated the Emperor so much. as to 
rth - this candid Temark on his own 
e masterpiece of Prithviraj. And the 
k- was: noti „perhaps unfair. The beli 
é ne palace balcony’ of Delhi was a 
-of imperial patronage trimmed — 
| poetic genius of scholarly 
Cec blossom voluptuously 
c artificiality; whereas 
d ‘bela - 
) of Rajputana : 
and flowering © 
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22(5). We are, therefore, unable to accept the arg. 
ment that if the grounds are not sufficient or adequai 
for making the representation the grounds cannot h 
sufficient for the subjective satisfaction of th 
authority.” ; : 

The subtle point of distinction between th 
requirements of two tests referred to aboy 
should not be missed by the reader, 


Considerations of space do not permit u 
to nefer to certain other important aspects 0 
Article 22 of our, Constitution in this article 
We propose to do it in our next article in thi 
Series. 


THE BRIDE OF THE DESERT 
By Pror. K. R. QANUNGO, 2৮ Ph.D. 


ment of green for a short span. of time. -Hoi 
the chameli (a variety of Jasmine) of the imperié 
gardener could possibly emulate the fragrana 
of the hardy bela of the desert nursed by th 
hand of Nature? | 


However, this story is not serious histor] 
except for the fact ihat long before the Age 0 
Akbar this folk-song of the Desert had assume 
the form of a ‘connected. love poem, the origi 
and authorship of which lie buried in ‘obscuril} 
This ballad is in“ spoken Dinga], or Rajasthan 
Hindi as distinguished from the imitative literal 
Dingal of later times. Competent critics hol 
the tale as very old (ghana purana) —older thé 
the Muslim conquest of Delhi. In origin it wt 
perhaps a folk-tale of Maru, - later on versifié) 
by a number of unknown hands ‘with variation 
and amplifications though the essentials ha! 
been Jeft intact. In — popularity even in i 
countryside abridged penny-print, Dhola-Maru i 
Duha. is a hot favourite with! the half-literates 0. 
Rajputana and Central India. i joe | 
i | 


এ _ We have it on the authority of the Old | 
of Ajmer, M. M. Gaurishankar Ojah, that 
now in Ajmer a procession of Dhola-Maru 
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(2) 

Who was Dhola, the hero of the ballad? 

Later versions of this ballad (with two variants) 
give us that “Marabani was a Bhati lady, her 
lover Dhola a Chauhan.” One variant adds, 
“Dhola was born in Maru (ihe Desert), and 
another makes Dhola a Kachhwah prince.”* 

Tod has a long story to tell abou; Dhola, 

whom he identifies with Dulah Rai, the legend- 
ary founder of the Kachhwah dynasty in the 
Dhundhar country identical with the modern 
Jaipur territory. In the fourth century A.D. 
there was a king named Nala, who established the 
Kachhawaha Kingdom of Narwar in the modern 
Gwalior region. ‘Thirty-third in descent from 
Nala was Sadadev, whose son was Dhola Rai. 
Dhola Rai was an infant when his father died. 
His mother went away westward, and sought 
shelter with ihe Minas of Khoh situated a few 
miles from the city of Jaipur. When Dhola Rai 
grew up he treacherously killed the friendly 
Minas and founded a kingdom there. One day 
when Dhola Rai with his pregnant wife Marabani 
was returning after a visit to the temple of the 
Devi, the Minas surprised and killed him, and 
| bis wife Marabani somehow escaped. She gave 
| birth to a son named, Kakil, who  a‘terwards 
recovered his father’s kingdom. 

Tod has made here a mess of the early history 

of the Kachhwahs only to connect Nala with Dhola 
| of the legend, whose father he is said to have 
| been. At any rate Tod has murdered fine poetry 
| and given us indifferent history. 

Similarly, there. is confusion about the 
| parentage and tribe of Marabani. In the poem 
| itself she is smply described the daughter of 
| Pingal Rai, the ruler of Pugal, lying 25 kos 
| w.w. north of Bikanir on the border: of Jaisalmir, 
| and the scene of many a bloody conflict between 
„Ahe Bhatis and Rathors. Kushalram, who made 
í the first collection and compilation of Dhota-Maru 
| ra Duha introduces the heroine of the poem as 
| the daughter 01 Pingal Rai Parmar, a grandchild 
| of Samant Singh on the side of her mother, Umade 
| (Umadevi): So! Marabani’s paterna] clan is 
| given as Parmar by some and Bhati by others. 

And herein lies the key of internal evidence to 
the approximate age of the ballad. In the earlier 
centuries of Rajput history the Panwar or Para 
mara tribe held ascendancy over the whole land 


x Dhola-Maru ta Duha; Introduction, p. 20; 
৮৮282 editions? ENO Re 
y r 


Me cas ৪৭ 
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from the northern bank of the Chamba] and right 
across Rajputana and. Sindh. as -far as the 
Indus, and hence the saying: “Sara bhun Pamar 
ka.” The Bhatis at this. time had iheir princi- ~ 
palities scattered in the Panjab and Afghanistan 
lofag before Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. The 
Bhaiis under the pressure of Muslim conquest 
gradually moved towards the desert of Rajputana 
and dislodged the. Paramaras. So this ballad 
must have been composed at a time when the 
modern region of Jaisalmir was ruled by the 
Paramaras, and the Sumrahs were in possession 
of Sindh with a sprinkling of the Parihars in 
between. When the fame and memory of the 
once powerful Paramaras “aded away in the 
Desert of Rajputana, and ihe Bhatis came to 
rule in Jaisalmir, of which Pugal was a portion 
Marbani was given a Bhati parentage; 
because, Bhati women of Jaisalmir had phe J 
reputation for intelligence and beauty. Even to 
this day they say in Rajputana: 


Marwar nar nipje, nari Jaisalmir; 
Sindah turahi santra, karhal Bikanir. 


H.e, man of Marwar, woman of Jaisalmir, the 
horse of Sindh and the camel of Bkanir are the 
best of their species.] 


Bhati brides were sought for by every ruling 
house of Rajputana, and the ascendancy of Bhati 
queens over their husbands very often created 
political troubles. Pratap was set aside 
favour of his younger brother, Jagmal, born o: 
a Bhati queen; Maharajah Gaj Singhi Rathor « 
Marwar disinherited his 


households. So the’ later ministrels mad; 
bani a Bhati. This wns approprjat 
accurate; because, the Bhati beau 
ence the pride of Maru (Desert) 
Marabani’s rival and co- 
Malavani (Sans. Malavika). K 
the daughter of a fictitious kine 
a strong suspicion that these 
princesses are only fictitious cha 
setting in conformity with the 7 
tradition of a monarchical a 
have nevertheless a. weakn 
where there ০ 
tenth 


8 


court.* It is un-literary to run after shadows of 
history in such stories. Marabani and Malavani 
are meré poetic types, and they stand for all 
that is waterless Maru and the well-watered Malwa 
respectively. Marabani is a creation of the 
ministrel’s fancy, no more and no less historical 
than the ladies of Scottish ballads. 


(3) 

To give a substance of the story of Dhola- 
Maru in translation is as cruel as de-hydrotizing a 
‘Bussorah rose for export. However, our interest 
in the poem is not literary but historical, and as 
such rather prosaic. Hislory itself can have no 
appeal if the historian fails to discover the spirit 
of history that permeales contemporary literature, 
from which we have to pick up also the flesh and 
blood of history. So with due apology we ven- 
ture to reproduce the story abridged from the 
j historian’s angle of vision : 

There was a king named Nala in Narwar. Hei 
had no male issue for a long time, and so he made, 
a vow to make a pilgrimage to’ the holy lake of 
Pushkar (6 miles from Ajmer). Soon after, a son 
was born to the Rajah, Salha Kumar by name, 
but better known by his pet name, Dhola. When 
the boy grew three years 010. Rajah Nala with his 
wife and child started on his pilgrimage from 
Narwar via Chanderi and Bundi. It happened to 
be a lean year of scanty rainfall (dukal) in the 
_ Rajputana Desert. Prince Pingal of Pugal was 

forced to 198৮ Pugal with his people and move 
to Pushkar for temporary sojourn,—as_ the 
ople of the desert have to do the same uchal 
tion with family, tenants and cattle) in 
) food and water famine. Rajah Pingal 
with his wife and a little daughter, one 
year old Marabani, The Rani of Pugal 
n getting her little daughter married to 


as nothing unusual about such a 
unity where betrothals take place 
in their mothers’ wombs, and 


come eligible 
e el C 


kl 
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However, “This padmini (girl of beauty Ah | 
auspicious signs) of Pugal was married to Dhol 
the future lord of Narwar. Rajah Pinga} x 
turned to Pugal when sukal (plenty) came ay 
brought back with him Marabani as she was Jt 
a child.” 

Youth comes upon Marabani and makes he 
restless for her beloved. She dreams, she ray 
and gets irrilated at the voice of the papiha 0]. 
ing for its mate, “Pee ava” (“Come, my dear”) 
when clouds darken the sky in the month of Asa 
(July). The month of Shravan brings hea 
downpour ; peacocks dance in glee on dista 
hills ; frogs fill the space with their deep a 
sonorous croaking in tune with the joyous vou. 
(keka) of the peacock; and the lighining flash 
making unphappy Marabani cling to her solitar 
bed. Alas! clouds have their season; but t 
eyes of Marabani are doomed to shed tears |. 
ever. Oh god of wind, blow in the directio 
where my beloved lives, and after touching h 
body return hither to touch mine ; and that wi 
be like the gift of lakh-pasav (Sans. laksha-prasa 
extravagant charity to a Charan). From the bus 
of leafless karir, the kurari bird (female heron. 
Sans. Chakravaki) moans plaintaively whit 
alone shares Marabani’s pangs of separation. | 

Rajah Pingal sends messenger after messet 
ger on swift camels to fetch Dhola from Narwal 


but none ever returns to Pugal In the 10768110111. 


Dhola in his youth was married to Malaval 
a very devoted, very charming but exceptional 
jealous and resourceful daughter of Rajah Bhi 
of Malay-garh. Once a very rich horse mercha 
halted at Puga] on his way back from Narwi 
He told the Rajah that Dhola was very much 4 
tangled in the snares of Jove and beauty of Mal 
vani, and that she had arranged things in sud! 

way that all messengers from Pugal meet 11 
doom on the way. So Rajah Pinga] at % 
thought of sending his purohit (family priest) i 
invite Dhola; but his cleverer queen advi“ 
sending Dhadhis, a wandering tribe of low O% 
musicians clever at disguise. 


4 


The Dhadhis managed 10 reach Narwar # 
by bribing the palace-guards secured a plac 
their halt beneath the window of the palace 


00010000000 সির 
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uty ay love-stirring storm of the rainy season when 
) Dho; lowering clouds roar in the sky. Dhola woke up 
a] in the morning, learnt of his Bride of the Desert 
me ay from the disguised strangers, and became a 
Was y changed man. 


(4) 


ikes he Dhola now solicits the permission of Mala- 
16 Taw vani to start on a travel abroad, keeping the secret 
ihan t° himself. Malavani says : 
dear”) Tantri-nad, tanbol-ras, surahi sugandh-au jahan: 
of As Asan tum ghari gauradi, kasa-u disa-aur tiyan? 
hea [How does a man think of going abroad, having 
রী the music of vina, and juice of betel, rich scents, 
distat a mare to ride, and a fair wife in his own house?] 
e E Dhola takes to subterfuges. He says he will 
, flasi go to Idar to procure ornaments for her; but 
* Solita Malavani relorts that she would rather buy such 
bup i 00020107015 at a heavier price at home. He asks 
rs i for permission to go to Multan where good horses 
01601) CA be had very cheap. She says that lakhs of 
nf) horses for him will come over here, and he could 
ee i| have his choice of a fine and spirited horse. 
hat wi Dhola says that he wil] go to Cutch where large- 
gue humped camels that can travel a jajana (four 
he bus miles) in a ghari are abundant. Malavani objects, 
heron. saying that alluring black-eyed damsels also 
00 abound there. A sea voyage to procure unbored 
on. | pearls is also turned down by Malavani as too 


messel, risky. Next he seeks her permission to go to Guja- 
Jarwal| rat promising to bring for her fine clothes of 
anti the Deccan that would become her body. Mala- 
Javai ‘vani is not to be deceived; she says she will pro- 
tional! cure thousand such clothes, and wear silk pal- 


h Bhi tole to please her beloved. 

verchal When all her attempts to dissuade Dhola 
Narwi, from his project failed, she bound Dhola by a 
uche promise that he would not leave her while 


[ Mal awake. She gives up sleep and Dhola gets na 
such" Opportunity. Dhola’s mind travels to the land 
hel of his bride of the desert, and becomes discon- 


ন | solate when the rainy season sets in after waiting 
iest) © for two long months of summer. Dhola dreams 
advise, Of Pugal and the charms of the desert in the 
w 0 rainy season : 
Bajriyan harialiyan bichi bichi belan phul; 

এ. Tou bhari buta-au bhadrav-au Maru-des amul. 
var ps Dhar neeli dhan oundri, shari gah-gah gamar; 
lace § Maru-des suhaman-u sanvani sanji var. 
e whe [Green is the land with bajra, and bela creepers 
wane are in flower here and there in their midst. If 
arabe lt rains in the month of Bhadra the Maru coun- 


try beats other climes in beauty. 
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The earth is blue (dark green), but pale white 
is the beloved; homes of villagers resound with 
the noise of joyous activity; the evening — of 
Shravan must be very charming.] 

(5) | 
Dhola keeps his camel ready in harness for 
departure, but Malavani. keeps her vigil. She 
approaches the camel and tries to tempt the 
beast with a good fedd and tender care if it pre- 
tend to be lame, and thus delay the departure 
of Dhola. The camel, high-spirited and true to 
salt like a Rajput, gives her at first a rebuff say- 
ing, “I myself have left just now my mate in 
tears and loneliness. If I do not carry out the 
errand of my malik I shall be visited with the 
Creator’s curse.” However, the tears of a lady 
in distress melted the heart of the beast and 
shook his loyalty. The camel pretended to bea 
lame by dragging one leg behind ; but its trick 
was exposed by Dhola’s mother. Malavani over- 
hears Dhola’s words, and tears wash down the 
cqllyrium of her eyelids. She sighs and says 
to herself in bitter mortification : 
Dungar-kera vahala, aunchha kera neha: 
Vahata vaha-t utamla, jhatak dikhav-i chheh. 
[The mountain torrent and the affection of a 
faithless lover that flow in mad impetuosity at 
the start, snap off too soon.) 


> 


One night Malavani fell dead asleep, and 
Dhola put his feet on the stirrup. The camel — 
neighs to give a warning to Malavani, and the — 
kettle-drum of departure roars at the gate. Mala- 
vani hurries disconsolate ‘to the window, and 
sses only the back of Dhola urging the camel to. 
speed. Malavani’s mind pursues the  truan 
lover through hills and desert, and enquires 0 
jal tree in green véerdure : 

“Without water in the desert how is that | 
keepest so green? Is there untimely -rains, or did 
beloved water thee on his way?” 

The jal replies, “There has been neithe 
shower, nor has your lover sprinkled me. D] a, pi 
beneath my shade, and tied his camel to 

From her lonesome palace M: 
loose her sugga (parrot) to carry a fal 
of her death to turn hack Dhola. 
sighted him while he was crushing t 
tree to make a tooth- bruk for oe le 
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vani performed with nine maunds of sandal 
wood and one maund of agaru! The parrot 
gives him blessing to attain his object, and re- 


turns to Narwar. When the parrot came back 
with a sample of Dhola’s concern for hkr, she 
fell to lamentation : 

She pours forth her 10287 thus : 

“Oh God! Why didst thou not make me a babul 
of the desert so that my beloved m ght cut a branch 
of it to make a whip for his camel, and thereby I 
might feel his touch? .. . 

“Oh God! Why ddst thou nct make me a dark 
: cloud so that I might from above protect Salha Kumar 
| (Dhola) in his journey from the rays of the su? . . . 

“Farewell! Oh beloved of a strange clime (pardesi) 
like the surahi (carthen bottle) of wine in the hands 
of a drunkard in 10102010802) you have drunk out of 
me to the lees and broken out the bottle to pieces.” 


(6) 

Meanwhile Dhola reaches the bank of the 
Pushkar, and beyond jt lay the vast <xpanse of 
sands, where the camel alone! is to stand by him 
= not only as his mount but also his friend, philo- 
= sopher and guide. Those who know the Desert 
know full well that the camel and the camel- 
rider have their own language to talk, and so none 
ould be surprised when Dhola and his 
on their way speak in poetic Dingal ! 
= Dhola urges the came] to drink 09579, as he 
| uld have to go without water ahead, saying : 
= “Thou wilt not drink out of small hollows of 


scanty water. Where shall I find for thee another 


Jar e and brimful tank?” 
he came] retorts : 


“Verily this is an ill-favoured land where camels 
o grass but only thorny brambles.” ( 


Dhola cajoles his camel to make a kalewa 
st) with the founder of the karil. The 
damant, and says he would not eat 


karil even if he has to make fifty fasts. 
en rates : ; 


came! 


I m-au je moo-n sasar badi; 
k gint, jali kariran jhadi” 

ssed is this land where lies my 
Consider the ak (Sans. 
eaten only by goats 
am (mango fruit), 


o Pu 


gal 


Dhola 
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| 
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“Ho! Youngman of shining white teeth, whither 
dost thou hie on camel’s back braving the biting cold 


wind of the desert? Have you a sweet wife (mugdha) Chan 
to meet?” 5 


Wrapped in poetic reverie and bereft . of RS 
common sense, Dhola was startled and poetry — 
oozed out of his lips: 

“The tree of Maru cast off its bark cut of a “TI 
piece of which God created the moon, and put it 100. Gu 
high in sky (as luck would have it!).” ` | Me 

Unfortunately the simpla rustic could make Th 
out “Maru” only from Dhola’s graceful meta 
phor, and he said in exultation. | Me 

“Now you have to hear something unpleasant cs 
from me. Maru is my companion, Maru is the share j 
of my affection.” | | 

At this Dhola became un-nerved and crest] 
fallen thinking that Maru was a lost game. The) 
‘more sensible camel rebukes him sharply :. “This 
Maru must be ancther woman ; the gadaria tells 
a lie.” Dhola with a heavy heart moved for 
ward, and fell in with a Charan sent by Umra (of 
Sindh), who had an evil aye on the Bride of the. 
Desert. The Charan deceitfully says to Dhola. nd 


“Alas! Maru for whom you, over head and ears arriv 
. . নি শি 9 J 
in love, are hurrying is now an old hag with white imps 
R 


hairs.” his t 
Dhola felt depressed and unable to decide in h 
for himslf, he says to the camel, the « 


“What shall I tell the people of Narwar now after Wher 


returning?” fl Ka 
; শি Tur 
The camel’s patience reaches its limit, anil i 


snubs his master again for listening io the words 
of wicked men and rustics and falling into thej | 
trap. But the mind of Dhola yet wavers like th 
leaf of a pepul tree and he pulls back the reins. 
of his camel homeward. At this critical moment own 
Bishu Charan appeared to reassure Dhola about 
Marabani. He thus argues with Dhola and ex 
tols the beauty and virtues of women of the Mart 
country : } 
“Marabani was one and a half years old when he 
husband was of three. If her youth 15 gone, how is it 
that you are still in full bloom of youth?” 4 
“(Marabani) is pure in character lke the tide 0 
the Ganges; in intelligence (mati) she is Saraswatly 
and in conduct (sila) a Sita. Ther 


(i 


00000000000 পেপার 
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hith ; : 
? colt But Dhola is not convinced. He says to the 
0070) Charan : 


io please the 
Tell me 


“Don’t say misleading words only 
mind of another (para-mana-ranjan karan-). 
exactly what you have seen of her.” 


b . of 
oetry 


The Charan continues : 


“Thal bhura, ban jhankhora, nahi su champau ja-i 


W Guno sugandhi Marabi, mahaki sahu banara-t. 
Maru see dekhi nahin, an mukh doy nayananha 
make Thori so bhole pada-i, dinayar ugantanha 

mela. 3 0 ০ এ 

Maru-des upanniyan, sar jayaun paddhriyanha 

এ Kadua bol na janahi, meetha bolaniyanha.” 

a 11141 is grey; its heath is barren and no champa 
flower blcoms there; yet the virtues of Maru 
women make its wilderness fragrant . . . I have 

crest not seen the face of a second woman like hers. 

The Yes, when the god of Light appears in early 

“This dawn, it has an illusory vision resembling some- 

tells what the beauty of Marabani. . . . Women born 

for in Maru country have tall and straight stature 
$ (of like arrows. Harsh speech they know not, speak- 

E the ing always soft and sweet ৪71] 

A Dhola rewards Bishu Charan with a muhar 


and sends him forward to break the news oå his 

ean arrival at Pugal before sun-set. He becomes 

white impatient, and pressing the poor camel between 
his thighs, deals ten strokes at a time on its back 

60109 in his anxiety to reach Pugal before the bride of 
the desert retires to sleep. He cajoles the camel 

after When strokes fail : 

Karaha, Vaman rup kari, chinhu chalne pag puri; 


J Tun thakau, hun usanau, bhuin bhari, ghar duri. 

an 

sords [I.e “Oh camel, be like Vamana (Vishnu) and 

their cover the distance with the four legs. Thou art 
i fatigued, and I too am tired; whereas distance is 

১ the long, and the destination a far cry.”] 

reini The came] tells him to be patient, tie his 

ved own turban tight and let loose the reins. 

boul 

al (7) 

fart When rolling clouds gathered thick on the 


‘evening sky, Dhola at last reached the outskirts 
of Pugal. He gets a rebuff from a man at the 
well in return for his words of sympathy for the 
[sweating wretch who retorts ; 

| “Go 3 your own way. You maed not have any head- 


le 0. 

e ache fo~ me. I work ৪৮ the well till midnight to 

11) | fill th 22 
‘a € reservoir. 


) 

hos? On the sixteenth day after Dhola’s arrival, 
ivatd Rajah Pingal gave him leave to depart with 
vind Marabani. On tha second day of their departure 


) het | 
1516) 


4i 


Dhola with his party halted in a place whera at 
night the pihuna serpent attracted by the scent 
of musk from Marabani’s mouth, drank off by 
its breath the life of the নাতি lady. Dhola 
prepares to burn himself with the corpse 02 Mara- 
bani. At this time a Jogi with his female counter- 
part appears and rebukes him : 


“Nar narisun kyaun jala, narsuin nari jalanta 
Salha Kumar, Jogi kaha-i ahalau kema maranta.” 

[With man a woman burns herself; why should a 

man burn himself with a woman? Oh, Prince, why 

shculd you die in vain?) 

At this Dhola gets angry and tells the Jogi 
to go his ovn way, and not interfere with other 
men’s affairs. However, at the entreaty of the 
Jogin, the Jogi restores Marabani to life. 

Dhola now decided to travel unencumbered 
with only Marabani on his own camel. Some of 
his retinue were given leave to go back to Pugal, 
the rest were asked to come up with baggages in 
ihe rear. Spies of wicked Umra took this news 
to their master. Umra pursued Dhola and Maru 
with a large cavalcade. Marabani, a child of the 
desert, scented danger as she could understand 
from dust that some horsemen must be coming 
behind them. 


In the meantime Umra overtakes the camel 
of Dhola and shouts from his halting placa 
“Thakur, why travel alone? Come and let us 
have ammal.” Dhola makes his camel knee] down 
to rest, ties its two hind less—and handing over 
they reins and whip to Marabani to stand watch 
at a distance, joins Umra’s party. Umra cordially 
treats him to opium, wine and music. A dommi 
(female musician) of Marabani’s peehar (father 


She communicates by the tunes of her tantri 
(ving) a warning to the lonely lady exposed t 
danger by Dhola’s indiscretions : 
“The tantri is playing jhan jhan merrily; 
band is drinking wine with Umra, and the came 
to rest... Lal. N 
the wife is to be snatched away, and husband ki 
What foolery is this? Shun the stranger. Oh 1 
bani, you were once a very clever girl. If yo 


Marabanj becomes agitated and wl 
camel, which at onca dashes forward w 
legs. Surprised at it Dhola leaves the | 
in a hurry to catch his camel, and | 
Umra’s treachery from Marabani. The; 


THRO 


were tied. Umra also leapt on the back of his 
horse and with a straight Khurasanj sword gal- 
loped after the fleeing couple. But Dhola’s camel 
i was no ordinary animal. On two legs the camel 
outstripped the horse of Umra and fortunately, 
a Charan who was passing that way shouted out 
f to Dhola, 
J ‘What is your business here? How is it that you 
y two are on the camel’s back, and yet its legs are tied?” 
Dhola gives a knife to the friendly bard, who 
cut the strap and went his ovm way with an 
errand from Dhola to tell Umra as he had seen 
them. Next day when the sun was above the 
| horizon, the Charan met Umra and on being ques- 
tioned tells him that he saw the camel of Dhola 
with its hind-legs tied cross the slope of the Ara- 
vala mountain, and that he with his own hand 
cut the strap at Dhola’s request. “Have pity on 


your horses. Dhola is nearing Narwar,” says 
the Charan to Umra. 
(8) 
{| Dhola at last reached Narwar jn safety ; but 


his lot musi have been anything but enviable as 
the target of emulating attentions of Malavani and 
Marabani. One day the volcano of feminine vitu- 
pevative became active with helpless Dhola as a 
reluctant listener. Malavani was the first to 
burst forth thus: 
My Ged! May I burn such a country where water 
can be had only from deep wells, and where at mid- 
night moaning voices kuhakkara (fatigue-relieving cry 
of men working at wells), are heard as if somebody 
is dead . . where for the sake of drawing water 
husband leaves wife at the dead of night . . . where 
water -does not feel (at the ghat of tanks and baolis 
as in Malwa), the soft touch of fair damsels of kun- 
lum (bright red) complexion. 
= Baba! Do not give me in marriage to Maruan— 
uivalent of Calcutta Mero, applied to all up- 
nity people, particularly from Marwar)—, who are 
ti simpletons preoccupied with their flocks, with 
om T shall have to live in the Thal, and go about 
h a kuhrada (hatchet to cut brambles for fuel) on 
houlders, a ghada (water-vessel of earth) on my 
nd in my hand a kachaula (a saucer to collect 
‘ filling the pot). I should rather remain a 
be thrown to die of drudgery in carrying 
h a country, where piyana serpents abound, 
karil and unt-kantra (thorny camel-shrub) 
where ak and phog (shrubs of dwarfish 
ly 100 shade; where the bread of 
| Now) satisfies hunger! 


ion as mal 
). It isa 
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Oh Maru! your country is a land of unreliev 
calamities, having either a uchala (a temporary mig 
tion bag and baggage in years of scarcity) or scant life 
rains (abarasan), or a visitation locusts (tiddi); 


smal 
country where blankets are only available to Serve 4 pict 
upper and lower garments (pahiran-audan) ; Wha seve 


water lies in a depth of sixty purist; where people a 


nomads knowing no other delicacies except the mi 
of sheep and goats.t this 
০৭৩ 11051. 
Marabani listens and frets, and vents ne 
s à Inte 

ole comparatively feebla reply : | 
spleen in a pa 1 ply alist 


“All tracts are pleasant except the ill-favour jhe 


Malwa. Ga 


I burn the face of the country, where water-mo not 
(sevar) covers water; where troupes of young womi com 
out for fetching water (paniharin) do not move i the 
and fro, and one does not hear the cheering refil jour 
of music of the well. bhai 


I burn the face of the country where men are dt 
and ill-humoured (phikriya); where not a gai 
(woman of very fair complexion) is to be fount 
and where every house seems to be always in tl 
mourning black.” 

Marabani deals a capita] stroke of superi 
rity complex of the North by concluding with + ue 

Maru kanmini Dikhani ghar Hari diya-i tau hoyi ae 
[Tt is only by the grace of Hari that any man “faith, 
the southern country* is favoured with a ladis he 
of the Desert (Maru) in his household.] 


sa 6 

i à . 15012 

Dhola tries to he fair, though Jeaning dee ine 
sively in favour of Maru: He says : will 


Dest surangau, bhuin nijal, na diyan dosa Thanlah; i 
Ghari ghari chand-badanniyan, neer chada-i kamalan | wey 
[The country is charming though land is df ype 
Don’t blame the Thal; because like bloomi other 
lotuses on water moon-faced damsels grace eV“ realis 
household there.] | : = 
{biogr 


weed growing about 2 feet tall in the rainy season. 
bears small fruits in bunches with thorny rinds. 0 
kernel of this fruit is eaten by making flour of it 

+ Puris (Sans. Purush) is a term of measure 
for depth or height used in Rajputana and U.P. J 
word Pursa is used in some parts of U.P. to dent নি 
height from. the toe of a standing person to the tip Rctio. 
the middle finger of his hand lifted upward, i.e. ab Gand 
five cubits. 1 

+ Dhola-Maru ra Duha, text, pp. 258-60. 

* The word dikhini is not used here in the so 
of a Deccani. It means all regions of south of 1 
Thal (Jaisalmir region), Tt is a weakness of | 
people of the North to associate ugliness, dull wit 
bad manners always with the South. A Delhi 
keeper once gave me the compliment of Dakhini W 
I proved too tough for him 36 years back, thou 
tegards manners, Delhi people are only ga 
(churls) in the estimation of courtly Lucknow! | 


GARDALAND IHE NEW WORED 


relieve 

7 migy The picture of the landscape and ihe hard, 
t scani life of the Tha] as depicted in this poem re- 
1); mains unsurpassed jn Hindi literature. And the 


Serve t picture is as realistic in this ceniury as it was 
Whe several centuries ago. 
ople ar 
he mi If any one cares to descry a mystic strain in 
this poem he may take Dhola as the symbol of a 
h restless Lover, the camel as guide and Superior 
"Intelligence, Marabanj as the Beloved whose 
abode is in the Thal of human heart, an oasis in 
avout the lonely desolation of life. Is there a traveller 
‘on the path of Love, human or divine, who does 
ter-mo not lose his commonsense, commits mistakes, be- 
wom come impatient of himself and of every thing in 
nove i the world when he is too near the bourne of his 
ref! journey? There is pathos in Dhola’s cry, “Bhuin 
(bhari, ghar durt’, that finds an kcho in the heart 
are dt g 
00. 
fount 
in t 


uperi 
with: 
hon Turre is a remarkable line in the Gita wherein it is 
written that the soul in man, is, as it were, made of 
man ; faith, and whatever is that faith, he is that and that 
a ladis he: Sraddhamayo ’yam purusho yo ych-chraddhayt 
sa eva sah. Men live in accordance with their philo- 
dec8ophy of life. Aldous Huxley has rightly remarked 
that if we think wrongly our being and our actions 


will be unsatisfactory. 
nlah; 


nalani It is, therefore, necessary that we should have 


a conception of what good life means. His uniform 

is df] experience had convinced Gandhiji that there is no 

oomi other God than Truth and that the only means for the 

o evél realisation of Truth is the ability to love the meanest 
Of creation as oneself. In the final chapter of his auto- 

___ biography, Gandhiji wrote: 

i “To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit 


son. 
9, Th of Truth face to face one must be able to love the 
f i | meanest of creation as oneself.” 

o T Truth and non-violence are the two great prin- 


end | ciples the observance of which even in our smallest 
, tip actions constitutes good life. This is the ideal that 

, abo! Gandhiji set before his countrymen to be followed 
by them in all fields of life. The India of his dream 


» go) Was a Free India where it is the individual who is the 
of {unit and the independence of every unit, be it the 
of U humblest of the nation, would be a living reality. 

vib qc Whitman, the great American poet, wrote in his 

f a Leaves of Grae 

ugh’ Underneath all, individuals, 

21014 I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores 


individuals . . , ra 


the original. 


GANDHIJI AND THE NEW WORLD 


By BIJOYLAL CHATTERJEE 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


of man when urging the camel of the caraval 
of life desperaiely forward to its destined goal, 
rea] or illusory 

Historians of Rajputana shall have to look 
or life and light of history in the hitherto 
neglected bardic literature and folk-songs if he 
care to make History humane with human a 
touches.7 ঠি 


ï A considerable volume of this literature has 
been published in Rajputana and Gujarat. We are 
heavily indebted to the Nagri-pracharini Sabha, 
Banaras, for publishing historical and poetic works m 
Dingal with translation in modern Hindi. I have used © 
throughout the text of Dhola-~-Maru ra Duha, published 
by the Sabha. It appears to be a model of industry, 
learning and intellectual honesty, giving us a wide 
range of variants in MSS. My translation conforms 
to the Hindi version of the editors except that it 15 
free here and there for keeping closer to the spirit of 


This is in perfect harmony with Gandhijis 
thought. Gandhiji did not believe in the doctrine of 
utilitarianism which means the greatest good of the 
greatest number. His words are: i 

‘The well-being of everyone’ 987৮0989710, 

‘the weak first’ are the rules for man. We call our- 

selves bipeds and human, but have not yet been © 

able to give up the -nature of quadrupeds and 
the brute. 

The independence that Gandhiji fought for 
never exclusive. ‘If individual ceases to count wha 
is left of society?’ This is the burden of his song 


all his writings. 

All that Gandhiji wrote and did was insp 
love—the love for the lowliest of his fellow-bein! 
is the great historian Toynbee who writes: 

“We may also conclude that individi 

a pearl of great moral price, when we, ob 

moral enormities that occur when this 

trampled in the mire.” p 

Gandhiji looked at ie Gar erg 
perty, ; 
concluded that only a new respect for the hu 


based on the principles of liberty টা 

But the existing institutions based 
and authority had to be so fundamen 
to embody an all-embracing reve 
better society was to- grow up So £ 


effort. to reconstruct the A 


44 MODERN 
| reverence for human personality put before us his 
p Constructive Programme. The first item in this pro- 
! gramme is Communal Unity which implies that every 
Indian should have the same regard for other faiths 
as he has for his own. The second item—the Removal 
of Untouchability—calls on every Hindu to befriend 
the Harijans in their ‘awful isolation’ The third item, 
Prohibition, takes into consideration the fates of lakhs 
f of men and women who are labouring under the curse 
1 Of intoxicants and narcotics. The revenue collected 
] from excise is condemned by Gandhiji as ‘tainted 
money’—because alcoholism involves the physical and 
moral degencration of our fellow-brethren. The only 
value on earth is the value of lives of men and if 
alcoholism causes degeneration of body and soul in 
the lives of our brethren then Prohibition is a cate- 
gorical imperative. In the words of Alexis Carrel: 


| “After all, the purpose of civilisation is not 
aA the progress of science and machines, but the 
| progress of man.” 

The fourth item in the Constructive Programme 


is khadi. The inclusion of khadi is again inspired by 
Ke the generous impulse to see Indian humanity free 
i from crushing poverty. Gandhiji writes in his Construc- 
i liye Programme: 
1 A “Khadi to me is the symbol of unity of 
Indian humanity, of its economic freedom and 
equality and, therefore, ultimately, in the poetic 
expression of Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘the livery of 
India’s freedom’.” 
~The ninth item ‘Women’ proclaims that ‘wives 
“should not be dolls and objects of indulgence, but 
A should be treated as honoured comrades in common 
“8ervice,’ 
The thirteenth item Economic Equality means, in 
words of Gandhiji: 
“The levelling down of the few rich in whose 
“hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s 
Wealth on the one hand, and the levelling up of 
Me semi-starved naked millions on the other,” 


andhiji had to be an iconoclast. It was 
om of thought that made him merci- 


ense respect for human personality 
s Teyolutionary, destructive and 
uie taught us to take 

Q = in arro- 
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people. For, Gandhiji wrote: ‘Parliaments have | 
power or even existence independently of the peopl. 
In the economic field, he taught us that machines th 
would displace human labour and that would conc 
trate power in a few hands should have no room jy 
Free India. Against the authority of husbands from 
fathers to deal with their wives and children in টি 
arbitrary way he taught us to rebel. A young man [1270 
fifteen who was forced to marry a girl of Seventy) of t 
against his wish by his father asked for Gandhi ploi 
advice as to what he should do. And Gandhiji int, 
article “The Tragedy of a Young Couple” wrote: 


Baw 
Kas] 


1 


Tug 


“My advice to this young man is that, 1600601০০১৫ 

the courage, he should repudiate the marriage! 127 
Again he says: ১ 
(man; 

“If I was born a woman, I would rise of n 
rebellion against any pretension on the part of m and 
that woman is born to be his plaything.” coun 


Thus if we examine Gandhiji’s thoughts minut | 
We arrive at the conclusion that he deemed two virt., 
as major virtues. These are understanding and co inha 
passion. Like Socrates he insisted without modificati | 11 P 
and compromise that a man must order his life | 315 
the guidance of his own intellect without any regt a m 
for mandates of external authority. We quote t p 
following words from his article, “The Purdah,” pul Eo 


lished in Young India about thirty years ago: উরি 


“Tt seems to me that we must test on the at has 
of reason everything that is capable of being testt prov 
by it, and reject that which does not satisfy it ev’, coun 


though it may appear in an ancient garb.” from 
mou 
Thus Gandhiji was indifferent to authority 2 peal 


tareless of the well-tried wisdom of ages if they (Tad 
not satisfy his intellect. Of course, there are tol of b 
which cannot be proved by reason and can be reali anne 
only by faith. Gandhiji had a living faith in @ sand 
Whose existence can neither be proved nor disprOY cove 
by intellect. That he rejected neither reason nor f% the 
Only proves that he had no dogma, that he col each 
unhesitatingly go where truth led him and that! ৃ 
mind was not imprisoned within the 211901099৮1 past 
theories. It was because his life was guided by >! grass 


intellect that he could ba so merciless to authority! trees 
such. | tend 
has - 


Thus Gandhiji believed with Bertrand Russel pf 

3 0. 

Aldous Huxley—two of his greatest contemporaries as t 
that good life is that life which is guided by knowle! shee 
and inspired by love. Mere intellect will 1 sun, 


third war. Mere love unless accompanied by 10471 ajr 
gence is abortive. As Huxley says, ‘We must ij quit 
intelligently virtuous.’ Understanding and comp idea 


ere so remarkably blended in Gandhiji’s 
28071811651 fi এ 
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LADAKH: THE LAND WHERE THE ALPS AND THE SAHARA MEET 


have | 

> peopl; 

Ines th 

a Dawn was just breaking over the beautiful valley of 
1 Kashmir, as our plane ‘took off. The weekly flight 

nds এ from Srinagar to Ladakh takes place at six in the 


+12 i morning, as the weather conditions then, are most 
> MAN yavourable for flying over tthe high mountain chain 
eventi of the Western Hamalayas. Soon the green fertile 
12001119175 were left behind and we were in the midst of 


ji int towering mountains. They rose below us, bare, 
Ote: rugged ond grim. To tthe left was the mighty snow- 
if hey Covered Nanga Parbat (26,620 ft.), the Naked Moun- 


riage! ০ ৯০ ealled because nothing can grow on it and it 

is quite bare. It dwarfed the other peaks even though 
‘many of these were over 17,000 ft. high. This range 
of mountains cuts off Ladakh from the rest of India 
a fotally different 


rise 
; of mj and once we cross it, we are in 
country, 


minuti Tue LAND 

5 van Ladakh, with Tibet, can boast of being the highest 
nd eq inhabited country in ithe world. Grain is cultivated 
lificati 12 places at a height of 15,000 ft. above sea-level. The 
life | highlands of Tibet are continued into Ladakh and the 
/ rege same rivers flow ‘through both the countries. Hence, 
Steg the scenery, climate and physical features of the two 
২2 ay Countries have much in common. ; 
TA Ladakh forms part of the State of Kashmir, but 
the contrast between the two is remarkable. Kashmir 
he af) has a regular rainfall and the heavy winter snow-fall 
g test provides the water necessary to make it a green 
it e country of wootls and pastures. But the rain clouds 
/ from the Sou'h are intercepted by_ the range of high 
mountains, and on crossing them one enters a land of 
‘bleak wastes where there is practically no rainfall. 
hey | Ladakh is a vast arid plateau, consis‘ing of a desert 
mT of bare crags and granite dust. The landscape often 
realis appears bizarre, with plains of glaring, -hot, yellow 
in 0 sand, against a background of cool, white snow- 
spro covered mountains. In this country the Sahara and 
or f9 the Alps often are. in incongruous proximity with 
e COP) each other. 

hat 4 | In this arid desert area, there are no forests or 


ity at 


831 1 pastures and over vast stretches not even a blade of 
by I grass gtows. There being no natural growth of forests, 
ority ! 


| trees have to be artificially planted and carefully 
tended. Even wood for fuel and for building purposes 
_ has to be very carefully grown in walled gardens called 
| baghs. Without care no trees could attain to maturity 
| 48 they would be either devoured by the ever-hungry 
Sheep and goats or would dry up in the hot pitiless 
sun. (ugha b= [hb 
th _ „The atmosphere of this table-land is very thin, as 
এ it 4s almost devoid of moisture and dust particles. The 


4 Ri is unbelievably clear. and far-off objects appear 
! 1 


‘idea of A 


distance and all places seem equally fer, 


4 


bo & 


and as in the past, the horse and the yak pro 


ite near, There is no atmospheric effect to give any- 
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strangely unreal effect is produced by this lack of 
perspective. The skies are cloudless and of a brilliant, 
vivid blue. Due to ithe thinness of the atmosphere the 
variations in temperature are very great. Rocks ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays may be too hot to lay the 
hand on, while in the shade it may be freezing. During 
the course of the day one is in danger of suffering 
from either heat stroke or frost bite. 8 


Ladakhi women 


By means of irrigation, a little water from the | 
glacier and melting snows is brought down and 40098. 
land is carefully cultivated. These tiny green oases” 
are so sharply defined from the surrounding country 
that one traveller wrote, “They look like little bits of — 
some other country cub out with a pair of scissors - 
and dropped into the desert!” Agriculture is a difficult 
Operation in this barren land and a great. deal of 
patient, laborious work is needed to construct the ২. 
irrigation canals, which alone make cultivation possible. 
The glacier-fed streams often have to be tapped high 
up, before they are swallowed and lost in the t 
sands. Some of the cliffs along which these ca 
are carried appear at first glance to ba inaccessibl 
it is only unremitting toil and perseverance which 
makes irrigation works of \this nature possib 

The area of Ladakh is 37,000 square 
the population 80,000 which means that 
of population is only 2 per square 1 : 
peaks are over 18,000 ft. high and this 
munication between different parts of i 
very difficult. There are hardly any motor: 


e cou 
able. 
Only means. of transport. The letter is a 
baffalo, covered with a thick fur and ver 
on ice, hence, useful when crossing the 
and mountain slopes. The di 


of good means of communications 


, Haridwar — 


in a large measure to the isolation of Ladakh from 
the rest of the world. $ 


/ 


‘TEE Props 


Th টি contrast to the grim, forbidding moun- 
tains, which form their native land, the Ladakhis, as 
the people of Ladakh are called, are a happy and 
“good-natured people. Even a stranger is greeted with 
a hearty joolay, the Tibetan equivalent of salaam, 
and a cheerful smile. The people are Mongolians and 
_ belong to the same racial stock-as their neighbours, 

the Tibetans. Buddhism is the predominant religion 
in the west while in the east there are a large number 
of Mohammadans. But, in Ladakh, the dress, language 
and way of life of the Buddhists and Muslims is very 
much the same and it is difficult ito distinguish the 
-one from the other. 


“wearing perak 


800. women greatly 
a a distance it is difficult 
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mixture tastes like hot soup and is quite pal 


| 

from fiery red to maroon. Both men and wo inte 
wear little cloth caps, resembling felt hats, but 1919 
two turned-up ear-flaps on both sides. টি foe 
10 what one may expect, these caps suit the womi fat 
and give their cheerful faces a piquant charm uig 
ceremonial occasions, as on festivals, instead oii god 
cap, Buddhist women wear on their heads the 9 Į silv 
ment known as the perak., Tt consists of a piece of y Bee 
leather or cloth, studded with flat, green turquoise. 2 
it is almost wo feet in tenet and about 8 ins, bro, on 
at the top and tapers dewn to a few inches atl mai 
bot:om. No marrie:! en is without her perak. Ns tae 
older men keep pigtails though this is no longer TAU cun 
in vogue. [lor 

Ladakh is one of ihe few arcas in the Wohl nun 
where polyandry was widely practised till Wi and 
recently. The basis of this kind of marriage wasi to 1 
system of inheritance by which the eldest son Í| colo 


herited the family estute and was obliged ito supp ofe: 
the two sons next to himself in age. These two we 
not allowed to contract independent marriages Hl; 
shared the wife of the‘r eldest brother and were bi sole! 
minor husbands. If there were more than two youll’ ‘with 
brothers, they did not share. the family wife or ' vere 
perty, but had to leave the family house and seek tht boo! 
punc. elsewhere. Tie Suo younger "brotha We were 


Upon .as the ai owner of the caste propel” T Very 
children of these marriages recognised all the. husball how 
of their mother as their father, but paid more resp the 
to the eldest as the head of the family. The syste dusk 
of polyandrous marriages will appear strange to MI wors 
people, but has the merit of kecping the popula had 
within reasonable limits in an unfertile regon. gom: 
custom is no longer popular and very few marri 
of this nature are now contracted. Also with is i 
passing of a new law of inheritance recently, the fall) weal 
estate is divided among all the brothers and thali bers 
married sisters in a fixed proportion. Hence, 
younger brothers are free to have their own wives রর 
families. | i 
The chief Ladakhi food consists of roasted ™ 
pounded flour mixed in Tibetan tea and dru 
The chief grains used are wheat, barley and gr 
Kind of quick-ripening barley. Tibetan tea is m 
with butter and salt, instead of milk and sugar, 


Chung, a liquor made from, NEI gru 
tasting like দর 13. used as a drink, 


p 
if 


LADAKH: THANE Frege ate Pema apy SsMPrARA MEET 


| wom leaning walls and overhanging open galleries which 
but nl sre characteristic of Mben 150৬5, Prayer 
Sontray ৪ g3, that is, flags with ‘prayers written on them, 
l জা flutter from the roof tops. In the inner sanctum are 
say 4 images of Gautama Buddha and of other gods and 
d ofi 9২ many of which are plated with gold and 
ie ». silver. The paintings and images of Buddha have 
i beautiful, calm features and sublime expressions. The 
বর of x sine hsneings and banners are of wonderful workman- 
10808) shin 


and rich material. Porwaits of Buddha are 
১1500 on them also. The wooden altars and other 
es are finely carved or have birds, flowers- and 
executed on them in brilliant colours. Every 
s a collection of Buddhist manuscripts, some 
[of which are of great antiquity. Also there are a 
WO number of musical instruments like the drum, trumpet 
Ul Vi and bell which are used during prayers.. In addition 
wast to these there are sacred vessels, in which holy water 
son? coloured with sweet-smelling saffron is placed as an 
supp offering Velore the idols and images. 
wo We) 
ages h 
were ii 


w 


We were fortunate enough to be present at an 
rtant prayer and saw the service conducted with 
mn rites by the abbot, who sat on a raised dias 
young [with two rows of monks on either side of him. There 
or Pli were little raised tables in front of all for the holy 
sek the books, bells and other religious articles. The prayers 
215, We wore intoned in solemn unison and at intervals 
le bell galengs, the Tibetan trumpets, were blown. The air 
; looks, | Was fragrant with burning incense. The prayers were 
ty. Th very long and Tibetan tea was served to all in small 
husball howls by the little boy monks who sat whispering alt 
2 re the back. In spite of this mundane touch, the calm 
> syslé)duskiness of the temple was solemn with prayer and 
to mt worship. The exalted faces of the monks and abbots 
00181101170 a remote detached look, as if their minds were in 
n. T [communion with God. 
গা It is said that a sixth of the population of Ladakh 
vith llis in the Church as almost . every family, whether 
e fal wealthy or poor, contributes at least one of its mem- 
the¥jbers to the priesthood. The priests are known as 
nee, 1) lamas and recognize the Dalai Lama, at Lhasa im 
1965, Tibet, as their spiritual head. Every lama has to 
undergo training in Lhasa, which may last for anything 
ed irom three to fifteen years, depending on the aptitude 
ank 110 assimilating the instructions given. There are two 
grit classes of monks in each lamasery. There are in the 
jg টি 05৮ place the working monks who attend to the 
ane 1 temporal interests of the monastery. They cultivate 
alatti the monastery lands, collect the rent of the monastery 
m “tenants, engage in trade on behalf of the lamasery 


| 1100 attend to such other activities. The second and 
E+ 


devote themselves to religious contemplation. The 
gumpas are very well endowed, as tha ‘church is a 
Popular institution and receives an এ 
from R family, either in cash 95 ‘in 


‘with Kushak B 


higher class is composed of spiritual “monks who | 


very holy persons, known as kushaks or in 
It is believed that after a man has attained a 
pitch of virtue, he may either alitain Nirvana— 
tion into the Supreme Spirit as the Buddhist 
good; or return to earth as a kuskak in order to” 
good to his fellow-men. In all Ladakh there are o 
nine kushaks. When one of them is about to die, 
calls around him disciples and tells them where ~ 
will be reborn and the sacred signs by ~ which 
may know him. After his death, his disciples 
the place pointed cut by him and search for a ; ne 
born child who is likely to be the most probable in- 
carnation of the departed saint. Having found «এ 


Maantang or wall of praying stones — 


they leave him with his family till he is four ye: 
old. Then they come back and bring with the 
books, rosaries, bells and other sacred ar 
which are those that belonged to the late 
_ child has to identify the property which was 
last existence, and also relate anecdotes fro: 
If he is successful he is acknowledged as 
and taken away lto the gumpa of which | 
the head. There he is educated in 
tenets of Buddhism and later thi 
1019:00 in the sacred city of Lh 

Very many people will fin 
quaint and “superstitious — hang- 
enlightened age; but the 
pressed us with his sai 


he is certainly a 


সস 
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progressive measures instituted. He is an impressive 
i but familiar figure in the flowing red robes of a lama 
and the yellow pointed hat of a kushak. He visits even 
: ‘the most remote villages of his country on horse- 
| back, and works hard in an effort to improve the life 
of the people.. . L 
f 
| 


MAANTANG, CHORTEM AND PRAYER-WHEEL 


Manifestations of the Ladakhi’s zeal for religion 
can be seen everywhere in the countryside. 
each village, but sometimes in areas remote from 
habitation, one comes across walls of praying stones. 
They ara known as maantangs and are massive stone 
walls, sometimes as much as a mile in length. The 
top of the wall slopes from the centre on either side 
‘like the roof of a house. Bach one of (the flat stones, 

“which forms this roof, are elaborately carved and 
contain the Tibetan prayer, Om mam padme om. 


১০৪ 


হু i A group of chortems : i 


ted by lihem many times a day. Walking or 
by -a maantang, containing these sacred words 
rings the same benefits in afterlife ag repeating 
a would bring. The road always divides on 
aching a maantang, so as ito accommodate the 
from either direction. The carved stones 
mani stones, and vary in size from a few 
wo or three fect m lengh. At either end 
all is a raised turret-like structure, 
co ains the same prayer and images of 
er deities. This is known as a mani. 


টি After the corpse of a 
peer burnt, dhe ashes of the 


et from 
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There is hardly any crime and very liptle dest 
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in monasteries, are plated with gold and in-laid wi 
jewels. are r 
The prayer-whcel is a device which was much y 02€ | 
formerly. It consists of a little cylinder, contain beggi 
rolls of prayers, and with a handle attached to it, i prisi 
is held in the hand and turned by the action of - Ther 
-wr-st~ Each revolution brings the same merit. to fj is du 


user, as uttering the prayer the number of times thi. zely 
it is written inside the cylinder would bring. Tie er 
prayer wheels though at ove time very popular, 4 নি 
now not a very common sight in Ladakh. There. am 
some giant prayer-whee!ls turned by water Pm is s= 


existing in some of the monasteries, 


LEH live 

The capital, Leh, stands at a height of 11,500 1 else, 
above sea-level and is surrounded by lofty peaks into 
all sides. The town itself stands in a narrow yall) the í 
and is watered by the s'reams flowing down from 1) perit 
encircling hills. The cultivated green fields and gro) ‘The 
of willow and poplar form a welcome oasis in thes and 
rounding desert. Towering above the city, stands | [cussi 
old palace of the deposed kings of Ladakh. It ig ated, 
massive building with inleaning walls and having mal) ee 
storeys. At one time it must have been quite imposi pe 
but is now in a state of ruin. Higher up on the ra" z 
is a gumpa, and behind it all is a mighty snow-coven 
range, across which leads the route to Central Asia.) 

At one time Leh was an important city as-it W 
conveniently . situated half way between the marke 
of India and those of Central Asia, In the summi] 
traders arrived at Leh from every part of Ind 
Turkestan, Tibet and remote areas of Central At 
Here the goods and products of the South were ©) 
changed for those of the North, Very seldom {| 
caravans from India proceed North or those fit) 
Central Asia go South of Leh. The merchants w 
had performed the difficult and hazardous joum 
from Central Asia, disposed of their goods to Ind 
merchants, mostly by barter, and after resting fot | 
month or two started on lithe weary homeward 1001] 
Lovely carpets and jewels from Yarkand and 1101০ 
porcelaln and tea from ‘Chima, and wool from Tit 3 
were exchanged for Indian tea, spices and cloth | 
those days Leh was a busy mart and a cosmopolit 
city. A babel of tongues could be heard and P 
from diverse countries rubbed shoulders in its baa 
But with the passing of time, and the takng OV those 
Sinkiang by the Communists, this trade has com fatho 
‘an end. Leh is now a languishing, mud-cole 
village with a population of 3,000. | 


LHS FUTURE 
The people of Ladakh Are socially well-a 
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are no organized social welfare services, yet in Ladakh - 


id yi 


‘one never comes across a blind, old or helpless person 
begging for alms. The village community has sur- 
prising vitality and manages multifarious activities. 
| There are no lawyers and very few doctors. The first 
is due to the fact that most disputes are seï:led inter- 
‘nally by the villagers themselves, and the second due to 
the people belonging to a hardy stock and being rela- 
free from diseases. The complicated and diffi- 
fem of irrigation is constructed, maintained 
tered by the villagers themselves. There 
ition problem, as the system of marriage 
restricted Ithe number of births. 


ach Us, 
oe 


tively 


L vely 
Ill systems have their drawbacks and out- 
২0101111959, and in: Ladakh as everywhere 
old order is changing and a new one coming 
No longer are ithe people content with 


bi 


600 1০ lse, 


the 
eaks | into being. 
y valli ‘the old way of life, which in terms of material pros- 


rom {\Perity and modern amenities had very little to offer. 
] grol ‘The taking over of Tibet by the Chinese Communists 
thes and the consequent changes are bound to have reper- 
‘cussions in Ladakh also. Hence, this remote border 
‘area, at One time much neglected, has attained to a 
q certain degree of political importance. In keeping 
a টি the prevailing progressive trends, lihe Government 
‘ef India is opening schools and hospitals, building 
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g fot ZEXPRESSION is the main trait of art. Art lies in giv- 


recesses Of 


08615 visible form to the feelings in the 

KA the human heart. Only that art survives in the 
T vord which possesses such qualities, the rest is 
1 


[Washed away by the tides of time. 

In the’ world of today a man’s worth may be 
reckoned in terms of money. It is without subs- 
ance and ephemeral. In the golden leaves of his- 
[tory progeny will come across only the names of 
[৬ who dived deep into the heart of man and 
fathomed his weal and woe. Today our outlook may 
35501. importance to outward glamour but it is 
Ndexoid of true life. It is for this reascn that there 


and, other walks of human life. 

Today there do exist S who তন -the heart 
of man. Khastgir is such a one. He ‘has 
by chisel and pen with a 


:0;— 


KHASTAGIR’S ART 


By LARI DATT BHATT, M.A, 
Doon School, Dehradun 


bas come to be a stage of stagnation in literature, art, ig 


ee 
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Ladakh 


roads and irrigation works and is spending money 7 
the village on Community Development works. But, 
it isto be hoped that modern civilization with its 
attendant benefits will not totally disrupt the 
social order which was the basis of a healthy, end 
and stable way of life. Fae Telia 


representation of all phases of the 
His pieces ‘bubble with life. Khast 
Indian art from the grip of traditio: 
loped it with his unending _ devotion 
grasp. He has imparted ae 


কি 


Khastgir's art js, unig e. He 


dance and resound ups 
movements; and 
find this 


in. 
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Siva and Parvati (oils), 1954 | 
3 By S. Khastgir : - Ecstasy (bronze) . throu 

By S. Khasigir the c 
his al 
drawi 


origin 


ie 
lirect 
is 
Khas 
jhaugl 
as no 


through sweat and blood. His spontaneous response to 
the ery of the heart of man is abundantly evident in 
his art. He has done it in every form of medium—line, 
drawing, oil-painting, sculpture and so on. - 
>, hastgir’s art has roots in the Indian soil. It 
is undiluted unlike good many others. We find that 
the art of today has taken to distortion of figures. 
30 becomes loo d ficult to make head and tail out 
Tof it. Such artists term it as their latest experiment. 
This is not so. When an artist falls short of 
originality and expressicn he takes cover under such 
distortion. Khastgir has not ye set out in this 
direction. 
Some critics perceive a duel personality in 
Khastgir—the Man and the Artist—that he is 
haughty as a person and humble as an artist. But it 
is not easy to assess him. 


| 


10095021775 art is spontaneous; it does not take him 
time to study and brood over his 
he 


P produces a picture. To it he adds further life 
With colours. Khastagir is a successful artist and a 
close observer of life. Each line of his art tells a tale 
of life. Herein lies his originality. His advance in 
the domain of Art is native. His art is boundless 
and generous and has Indian soul and traditions for 
ts background. India manifests herself in his Art. 


main. 
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Dancer 
By S. Khastgir 


themes. Quickly . 


Gurukul Kang Collec 


. Sudhir. Khastgir in h 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSE— INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


FRIDAY nights are always International Nights on the 
campus of Indiana University, with the center of 
adtivities in a white frame family-type dwelling on 
the edge of the campus- known as “International 
House.” 


on Friday nights, Indiana University 
from foreign lands all over the world gal-her 
weekly social occasion. The scene is a cosmo- 
le, In animated conversation at one-side of 

| | be a young lady from Sweden with a 
975 and another from টি 
isits w 
excl ange টি In another room 
ecorder is playing American music, 
include persons from Malaya, 22 


ey 


nts in the evening of 


] 
| 
of another. is just across the Hoosier State Line 
Illinois, Brazil, in this case, is a small ‘own in Wests, 
Indiana. |. 

All of this is important, because the infor) 
organisation to which these 19010) 100, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


PA 


Í 
a 
| 


| 
| 
] 
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Students take time out for refreshments. Amo 
them are Iraqi, Indian, Iranian and’ Americ} 
students 
since 1918 as the Cosmopolitan Custos as ont 
its aims the ‘creation of beiter understanding. 
foreign students and their American counterp® 
large part, of {he club membership is American. J 
International Hoise at Indiana University 
a residential center. The only tenanlis are 9 
American couple.: This is in line with the Univé 
` long-standing principle that 81000167765 from abr 
learn more about the country in which they are! 
ing by living as individuals in the community 4 
than as a colony. 3 
. Indiana’g foreign students live in the 
residence centers and in rooming houses on 


of the campus. In their daily lives they min 


ameen টি just, as ee do in cla 
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On a typical Friday evening at International 
House recently, the evening program opened with 
Ratna Sudershanam of India, recording secretary of 
Cosmopolil‘an Club, reading the new club constitution, 
then under consideration. 

Then Mahmut Esat Ozan*of Turkey showed color 
slides taken in his country. SA - 

Afterward, Aurelio ©. Elevazo of the Philippines 
turned on g portable record player and some of the 
club members danced to American music, In another 
large room students from many lands visited in in- 
formal groups, talking about campus events. 


Fox (left) of Bloomington, Indiana, 


Ernest Hernandez of the Philippines 


i ‘in 87101 part- of the house the 
osmopolitan Club gathered around a table 
“Session. In this group were Nick Conto- 


ce president ; Ray Maesaka of Hawaii, 
Sakol Nivan of Thailand, publicity 
edian of Turkey, social chairman: 


হা 


along with Assistant Dean Leo Dowling guides t 
in whatever problems. they face. F 

Burnham explained that International House i 
recent addition to the campus. Before it Was e 
blished, Cosmopol.tan Club meetings were held ini 
Student Building, one of the mam buildings on}. 
campus. While the mecting rooms there are lay 
the building contains no cooking or dining facility: 


“The good thing about Intemational Hoy) 
Burnham said, “is that if is 


our students from foreign lands 


pen at all times} 
| 


and ‘they haw 


; I itin 

Stuaents stroll past the Union Building at Indian isi re 

University, where “International Light” and in 
national dinners are held i 


place not only for general meetings but for a 

groups.” j 

“He pointed out that International House | 
equipped with table service for 60 persons. Usini 
kitchen facilities, foreign students can prepare 
own national dishes, z 


-From time- to time the students hold 
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A meeting of the officers of the Cosmopolitan Club. ‘Students 
irom France, Greece, U.S., Thailand, India. and oe are. 
. present there. . 


little attention on the campus and in the city of their home COURIER These. 2 are held in the — 
Bloomington where the University is located. - Union Building, the center „of all student activities. ~ 
But to make it possible for the American to learn Another program is arranged through the Y.M CA, 
More about tha visitors from abroad: and, forthe and Y.W.C.A. In this program the foreign student 
foreign students to broaden their education: there are dre invited ito spend” week-ends “or “Tonger” periods 
০০ eral programs of “two-way” education in operation. Visiting in homes in communities around Bloomington, 
f' At an “International dinner? held in the fall, .. Foreign students frequently go out as speakers 
nculty members, fellow students and residents of the before clubs and: ss Organizations in nearby © 
City are invited. At the most recent one, students cities. 

fom ten countries outside the U.S. staged entertain- While International House on tthe 
ment. Also held during the school year is an “Inter- University campus is an important feature for + 
“national Night” open to the public at which the students, it is only a facet of a many-sided prog 
djani isiting s'udents put on entertainment and display designed to make them feel at home far DVS 
1019021৩015 of art and utility they have brought from home—Indiana University News Bureau. 


H. ORGANIZATION or THE NATIONAL Economy 


CHINA, according to official Chinese view, is now in a 
state of transition*—the transition period would end 
‘ With the establishment of socialism where every man 
f would have work and would get return in proportion 
Hee ‘to the work done by him. “The People’s Republic of 
ft" China,” reads Article 4 of the Constitution, “by relying 
-on the organs of State and the social forces, and by 
means of socialist industrialization and social’st trans- 
formation, cnsures-the gradual abolition of the systems 

of exploitat’‘on and the building of a socialist society.” 
] ~ The economic transformation has to take place in a 
le © well-planned manner; therefore, planning of the 
f 


Dational economy has been made a fundamental obli- 
gation of the State As a matter of fact, the Five-Year 
Le Plan for the development of the national economy of 

= China came into operation in the beginning of 1953 
{though the text of. the Plan was not made public until 
1965 when it was formally adopted by the nation’s 


parlament). Even with planning the task of socialist- 


+ 


34. See Preamble to the Constitution. Also Lin 
Bhao-chi: Report on the Draft Constitution, p. 57. 


_ 30. Art. 15 of the Constitution. An important 
>cheracterist’c feature of the plans i the Communist 
Countries is the mutual linking of their Five-Year 
Plans. The mouthpiece of the now defunct Comenform 
editorially wrote on Apr'] 6, 1956: “Of vast importance 
for the continued strengthening of the economic might 
of the socialist camp is the fact that the new Five-Year 

lans on which the Soviet Union and most of the 

tries of people’s democracy have started this year, 
are drawn up on the basis of close co-operat on, This 
tal ces into account the division of labour withn the 
socialist: camp, the specific peculiarities of each ecun- 
, its national potentialities and economic objectives.” 
he editorial article entitled “Co-operation Be- 
Socialist Countries is Expanding and Growing 
1 the weekly For a Lasting Peace For a 
i emocracy, Bucharest, April 6. 1956. See also 
) Che enkov’s article on the general relation- 
socialist ‘countries in April 22, 1955 issue 
‘Weekly. He also refers to “a new inter- 
i of labour . . . differing radically: 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION 
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transformation of the economy would take “a dfa 
long time” . . . approximately fifteen years, or th 
Five-Year Plans, in addition to the three years 
rehabilitation (1949-1 7 | 
What state of nat onal economy is registered 
the Constitution which is to undergo socialist tr. 
formation? The new Constitution reg stering the lq, Cs 
lative embodiment of the gains of the anti-fey! acc: 
revolution has no room for the feudal ownership, 1) of t 
Constitution lists four “basic” forms of owners) Stat 
they are: (a) State ownership (ownership by the Wl ente 
people); (b) Co-operative cwnership, that is, collet | indi 
ownership by the working masses; (c) Individ Was 
ownership; and (d) Cap talist ownership® The 01 oe 
stitution guarantees State protection to the | Tap 
talists but lays down at the same time that “i oH 
policy of the State towards capitalist industry f te 
commerce is to use, restrict and transform them. 1 a | 
State makes use of the positive sides of capita ne 
industry and commerce which are beneficial to 00110] 
welfare and the people’s livelihood, encourages 1 050 
gu des their transformation into various forms of ৫ crea 
capitalist economy, gradually replacing cap th ow 
ownership with ownership by the whole people; f auth 


the 


2), 


this it does by means of the control exercised) not 
adm nistrative organs of the State, the leaden, 
given by the State sector of the economy and BU an 
vison by the workers.” f | of t 
* Five-Year Plan for Development of. the 


National Economy of the People’s Republic of 01 9০০0 
1968-1957, Peking, 1956, p. 21. 11955 


36. Art. 6 of the Constitution. State-capitll cau 
Was not considered a “basic” form of ownership "| TI 
was, therefore, excluded.—Lin Shao-chi; 18701) talis 
the Draft Constitution, p. 58. X i 

37. Art. 10 of the Constitution. The First M 
Year Plan of China sets out to fulfil this task. S% - 
Fu-chun (Chairman of the State Planning Commis) 
of China)—Report on the First Five-Year Plan {0 
Development of thé National Economy of the Pe 
Republic of China-delivered before the second $ 
of the National P 


= 


lead ng American 


an S. Wovtinsky—see ‘hi 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION - ; 57 = 


“Such contradictory provisions in the- Constitution follows: “They are first turned from private into State- 
are explained by Lin Shao-chi as merely reflecting the capitalist. undertakings (first stage), and eventually 
contradictions exist ng in the rea! life of China. “During nationalized, że., turned into socialist undertakings ~~ 

ition period in our country,” Mr. Lin says: (second stage). The trans_tion from private to State= ~~ 
“We have not only socialism, but also capital- C@Pitalist undertaking “passes through several. succes- ১3১ 
ism. The contradiction between the two different Sive stages—usually from the lowest (per-odical State ez 
kinds of ownership is a contradiction which exists Purchases of their cutput) through the intermediate = 
objectively ০ . 288 (State orders, centralized purchases, guaranteed sales) ~ 
of their output by State agenc’es and State-supplied 
raw materials, etc.) to the highest phase of State ~ 
capitalism (institution of mixed State and capitalist $ 
undertaking with both State and private capita) 2 
During the early part of 1955 the intermediate phase of an 
State capitalism was the prevalent stage but after the- 4 
ist tra, At the time of the assumption of power by the quickening of the pace of socialist transformation 
the I, Communists in 1949 Chinas industrial production more than half of the big capital’st firms in China were 
nti-fey) accounted for only 17 per cent of the total production converted into joint State-and-privately owned com- — 
hip. 1 of the country. Of the total industrial production, the panies by the end of 1955.“ By February, 1956,- the i 
wner State, co-operative and joint State-private industrial conversion of industrial and trading establishments to 
the wl Cuterprses accounted for 26.7 per cent and the private socialist lines was mainly completed in all the cities 
collen industrial enterprises claimed the rest. The proportion During the precess of such conversion moderate com- 
0011 Was radically altered by 1952 when the rehabilitation pensation is paid to the capitalists, and at least until 
"he Q ot the national economy was completed. With the before the quickening of the pace of social’st trans- 
he a TP d increase in industrial production, the proportion formation the initiative for forming a State-capitalist 
hat 4 of modern industry, in the total value of- output of undertak ng invariably came from the company con- © 
try industry and agriculture (reckoned in constant prices cerned,” In the joint State-private enterprise capitalists © 
emma of 1952) rose from 17 per cent in 1949 to 26.7 per cent. are paid interest ranging from 1 to 6 per cent of his 
০8) While the capitalist production also increased during cap tal annually subject to'a maximum of 10.000 yuan ~ 
natal ihe period, its share of total industrial production (unt of Chinese currency) a month (120,000 yuan 
| declined from 63.3 per ccnt in 1949 -to 39 per cent in annually). “The interest is payable quarterly as long 
f p 1852, the share of the State and co-operatives in- as the enterprise remains a State-private business, 

‘creasing to the. extent of its. decrcase® It. should, irrespective of ‘whether it operates at’ a profit: or 

however, be noted that in spite of practically full legal Joss?"8 In such undertakings the capital’sts retain “th 


ples d ovale S 2 
টি authority to confiscate private capital the State had management in their hands as agents of the State. 
ised ০: পনর ২ ৭ 

a ‘not done so. £ : S 
6৪0১! 


id Bll tra 


D 


“a da contradiction would be resolved only with 
or th completion of the socialist transformation of 
years, °*pitalist industry and trade, he adds. 


/ 


stered L Soctsisr TRANSFORMATION OF INDUSTRY 


cap til 


The Constitution, laid down the task of socialist —_ J. COLLECTIVISATION OF AGRICULTURE — 
nsformation of industry; and one of the main tasks Jn agriculture, the Chinese Communists. had 
| of the First -Plan was-also “to consolidate and extend following a policy of preserving the rich pes 

of. the leadership of gocial’st economy over capitalist economy until the adoption of the new “Constitutio, ry 
of Cl, eccnomy.’” Accordingly, a campaign -was launched in i A রর = Ng 

| 1955 for the conversion of capitalist enterprises in 
apitt!; China into State undertakings. 

hip H The method chiefly employed for converting the capi- izàt 


enori talist enterprises into socialist (State) enterprises is as 


d se 4 
11044 


ঢু 


48. Delyusin: 
১549, Art $ 
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Speaking on the draft agrarian reform law in 1950, Lin 
Shao-chi indicated that. the policy of preserving rich 
peasant economy would be a long-term one. “Only 
when conditions are ripe for mechanised farming, for 
the organisation of collective farms and for the socialist 
reform of the rural areas, will the need for a rich 
peasant “economy cease, and this will take a somewhat 
long time to achieve,” he said.” The new Constitution, 
however, while recognising the right of peasants law- 
fully to own land and other means of production, 
eny sages a gradual elimination of the rich peasant 
cconomy.* 
Explaining the provision in the Constitution, Lin 
Shao-chi said that the new policy was justified because 
rich peasant economy which had never been well- 
developed in China, had been greatly restricted after 
the land reform as a result of the development of 
producers and other types of co-operatives “ds well as 
_ by the policy of unified purchase and distribution by 
the State of grain and other main agricultural pro- 
duets." He further pointed to the gradual decline of 
ee ‘ich peasant economy averring that the average hold- 
$ ing of a rich- peasant had only been twice as big as 

L that of the ordinary peasant He predicted the punish- 
i Ne ment of rich peasants guilty of obstructionism but 
added that “in view of the general, political and 
“economic situation of our country, it will not be 
necessary to start a special movement, as was the case 
in the land reform, to eliminate rich peasants. In the 
future, those rich peasants who have already given up 
_ exploitation may be allowed to join co-operatives on 
certain conditions and continue to reform themselves, 
provided the agricultural producers’ co-operatives have 

Consolidated, and the agreement of the peasants 
plained,’ P 


॥ 


0. Lin Shao-chi: Report on the Agrarian Reform 
চি, Rep 9 granan Reform 

“ol, Art. 8 of the Constitution of ‘China, 

52. Lin Shao-chi: Report on the Draft Constitu- 
the People's Republic of China, pp. 30-31. 
The | ‘Central Government Decisions: of 
£, 1950, says: “A person shall be classified as 
easant, who for three consecutive years’ count- 


d from the time of the liberation of the 

«Engaged in production himself and had 
art the major part of his family’s 

ihood on 

c of the total annual income 


` 
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exploitation, the income from - 


` peoples, the Constitutions in the different count Y 


for example, opens with an invocation to Al 


The consequences of the adoption of a policy q “Su 
restricting rich peasant economy in the ৮১1 sty 
coupled with the policy of encouraging peasant q the 
operatives may -be gauged from the following stay Sug 
ment: “Agricultural co-operation in China is progre all 
ing rapidly. There are altogether 110 milti 
peasant households in the couniry. In the spring i the 
1954 there were 100,000 co-operatives embracing 180) ihe 
of them, in June 1955, the figures 650,000 a Visi 
16,800,000 respectively, towards the end of Decemb. 


some 


were 


there were more than 70 million households in. (f 

country’s co-operatives, sed towa: the end of TIRS i 
(1956) January, il ve 000 co-operatiy C}? 
with 92,810,000 ho In 0 words abai “ed 


78 per cent of the : 
the co-operatives | 


Juseholds were brought und © 
January, 1956. “Of this numb © 


24,590,000 households have set up co-operatives oft Yas 
F : se রা don 
highest type, which are completely 5 socialist Hl ro, 
5 এ | pro; 
character.” ta 
5 101 1 


IX. UNUSUAL FEATURES IN wun CONSTITUTIONS! ie 
The Constitution contains some very interestil ihe 
departures from ordinary practice which need 80H jforn 
mention. First, the Constitution is explicitly meu 
for temporary duration to last up to the end of UW Chi 
transition period® which presumably will be fillet succ 
years from 1959০ Secondly, on the admission of 3 ther 
Jess an authority than Lin Shao-chi himself, the Co not. 
stitution contains several provisions of the nature pols 
a programme” which are not to be ordinarily found mod 
Constitutional documents.. Then, the Preamble to tl brat 
Constitution not only gives a historical sketch of load 
victory of the Chinese revolution but also indicat prop 
in broad outline the future path to be taken. M | 
Preamble mentions the growing and indestru¢ 
friendship between China and the USSR and 
“People’s Democracies” of Easten Europe an 


After pointing to the increasing impoverishment of 
poor peasants Mao. Tse-tung added: “Tf this ten a 
(towards the growth of rich peasant economy—s- 
goes unchecked, this separation into two extrem. 
the countryside will get worse day by day .. = 
Tse-tung: “The Question of Agricultural Co-oper# 
in the People’s China, Nov. 1, 1955, p. 18. 
56. L. Delyusin: “China’s Changing 
side” in the New Times, No. 8, 1956, p. 8. 
‘56. Ibid. $ 
_ 57. It is, perhaps, not in order to call any Pi 
sion of a Constitution unusual inasmuch as, d Pi $ 


g 


on the varying conditions and moods of the 


also differ as widely. The South African Co 


God—a 
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thing not easily reconciled with consti 


in Shao-chi: Report ip the Draft 
=} AE ; 


policy q “Such friendship,” ihe Preamble adds, “will be con- 
üntrysid stantiy strengthened and broadened.” Further, there is 
sant 01 the insistence on the incorporation of provisions stress- 
ng stay 1712 the supremacy of the interests of the people over 
progrey all others: Article 17, for example, reads as follows: 

) milli “All organs of State must rely on the masses of 
ing ; the people, constantly maintain close contact with 
g 1800 ihem, heed their opinion and accept their super- 
000 ap Vision. : 


ecemb ৫ L. CoNcLUSION 
in. th ‘Che Chinese State, as revealed in the Constitution, 
| of th i cople’s democratic State where sovereignty 19 
নি: c ly stated to lie with the people, and which is 
peratiyi ` peop 2 
ls abot le the workers (rather Communists) on the 
ht und alliance between workers and peasants. In fulfilment 
of set for the Chinese revolution, feudalism 
numb 

(was abolished as also foreign exploitation and capitalist 
s oft) E2 Lex] P. 
list j domination. The State is now half-way through a 


programme of bringing about social.st transformation 
of industry and agriculture, which has alrcady led to 
ja fundamental change in the property relations of 
_ Chinese scciety—thus underlining the basic truth that 
terestll ine chief function of a revolution consists in trans- 
d 500 forming the property relations of society.™ 
y mel Yet would it be in order to. say that the new 
l of B Chinese State represents the fullest. realization of the 
e filtet success of the revolution even as the Chinese leaders 
n of 1 themselves conceived it. My submission is that it does 
he Co) not. Mao Tse-tung, the ideological, political and 
ature (military leader of the Chinese revolution and of the 
found! modern Chinese State, wrote back in 1940 in his cele-- 
» to tt brated On New Democracy that “a system of really 
i of fl universal and equal suffrage, irrespective of sex, creed, 
indicati Property or education, must be put into practice so 
p that the organs of government elected can properly 
truci represent each revolutionary class according to its 
add status in the State, express the people’s will and direct 
jtevolutionary struggles, and embody “the spirit of 
nd 48 ‘New Democracy’. As has already been noted China 
21 has not yet had even formally equal suffrage (not to 
tenden Speak of really equal suffrage) for all, nor are elections , 
SCE direct except at the lowest level—to that extent, at 
rene least, the “spirit of New Democracy” remains unreal- 
* po zed in the new Constitution. 
এর | A feature of new China that has failed to receive 
the attention it deserves in this country merits some 
ention at this point. Up till the time of Stalinist 
upremacy in the USSR Communism, in its practical 
spect in the countries where Communist parties were 
HD power, implied a more or less uniform system of 
overnment as exemplified by the Union. of Soviet 


JON. 


y p 
& 
en 


L: Article, 18 reads: “AI, servants of the State 
ust strive to serve the people.” = 
62. Karl Marx: A 
f Political Economy, Authors 
alcutta, Bharati Library, n.d. 


Preface, pp. 11-13, 


A 


talics added. 


SOME ASPERIS OMFS CHES CON NON 


ontributtion to the Critique 


Mao Tse-tung : Seldeted Works, Vol. II, p. 121. 


Socialist Republics and as such all Communist States 
were guided by and modelled upon the system pre 
vailing .n the USSR. The first break in this uniformity” 
was provided by Marshal Titos Government im 
Yugoslavia with their refusal to toe the Kremlin 
dictates in 1948.% Tito formulated and put into practice 
a new system of which the most remarkable part was 
its intercourse with the world outside the Soviet zone- 
of influence. The next uniformity has taken place in 
Europe recently of which, however, the full implica- 
tions are not yet clear. But in between these, in China, 
there haye been some remarkable var.ations from the 
Soviet and Eastern European models which call for ’ 
some attention. j 
As a matter of fact, the Chinese Communist move- 
ment has practically all along been run independent 
of the control of the Communist International, the — 
Soviet Government or of the Information Bureau Of © 
the Communist parties Such independence did not 
mean disrespect to Moscow but the Ch nese leader’s 
determination to follow the course that appeared best 
to them. Such independence is reflected even in Chinese 
Constitutional law and practice. ae” 
The Commission for drafting 


the Constitu 
expressly drew on the Constitut.on of USSR and the 
people’s democracies; yet at the same time the Gon- = 
stitution of China “is an cpitome of the historical 
exper-ence of more than a hundred years of heroic 
struggles waged by the Chinese people, it also epito- — 
mizes historical experience on the question of Const ie 
tutions and the constitutional movement in modem | 
China,” The characteristic features of China as 


টি 


64. For a Yugoslay account of the break 
the USSR, see Vladimir Dedijer: Tito Speaks, Wi 
feld and Nicholson, London, 1953, pp. 262-380. + 
ing the Russo-Yugoslay conflict to Soviet exp 
Tito said that the “fundamental question which 
failed is the problem of the freedom of the 
in socialism for there can be no socialism 
freedom of the individual.” (p. 263,. ibi 

65.. See the article “On the ‘Originali 
‘Tse-tung” by Benjamin Schwartz in 
Foreign Affairs, New York, October, 
Said Mao Tse-tung in- October, 1998 
intéernationalist-Marxists, but M: 1৮13), 
grated with the -specific characteristi 
(China) and given a national form efo: 
put into practice (in China) Report | 
plenary session of the Gentral Committe 
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Communist State are to be found in its treatment of 
* the capitalists, the intelligentsia and the national 
Minorities as also in the remarkable absence of violence 
characteristic of the Stalin reg me in the Soviet Union 
— which show that the Chinese democracy has grown 
and is still growing on lines that cannot be ident fied 
. with the systems prevailing in the USSR or even in 
. Yugoslavia., . ENN 
Except for a brief period at the beginning of its 
career the Chinese ‘Communist Party has - been an 
exponent of gradualism in every sphere of action.” 
This gradualness and persuasiveness have found 
expression in practice also, After the take-over in 1949 
the Communists were faced with difficult economic 
tasks with which they coped successfully. In ths pro- 
cess while State enterprises and State trading undér- 
takings were encomaged the government also “evinced 
its readiness to come to the rescue of private enter- 
prse and did, in fact, render substantial help. Even 
‘while the industries are being nationalized as now the 
capitalists are not being liqu dated but are allowed to 
‘remain where. they are —only ‘with this difference that 
i they are no longer owners of their firms. Capitalsts 
|= are being given some compensation. ‘They are also 
* paid interest on their capital—a thing un maginable 
in a Communist country only six years ago. Even the 
landlords’ have been accorded full facilities to live as 
useful citizens in China. 
| dn their great concern for the minority nationali- 
ties the authorities of new China excepted these areas 
inhabited by the minority nationalities from the 
_ immediate operation of.the programmes of land reform 
~ and nationalization of private undertakings. 
ছি A “truly start] ng ‘phenomenon which deserves 
] More than passing consideration” is the fact that the 
) most advanced stratum of the Chinese upper class, 
including leading intellectuals with Western educat:on, 


Tsetung) remains a Marxist-Leninist text book writ 
to support the thes.s of revolution by -gradualness” 
rites Robert Payne, op. cit, p. 180. 
17168. vate Enterprise in Communist China”. by 
Re sia in the quarterly Pacific Affairs, New York 
r, 1953, p. 330. Referrng to carly 1955 Alex 
Eckstei 
a ba essence, the Ch nese economy— 
re or less stationary for centuries, with 
{ ae partial spurts of grewth in recent 


process” (p. 434). See also 
: Five Stars Over , China, 


artz and J ohn 
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= 67. “Basically, The New Democracy (by Mao 


in wrote in the World Politics, Princeton,’ 


উরি for better or for worse, 


_ tion taken is mine, of course. 


| 
| 
is now wholly behind the new regime. which in ty. 
has accommodated them to the-r apparent satisfactio 

All-observers of the contemporary Chinese seine, ছু 
likewise pointed to the remarkable absence -of ine 

party violence.” 


Emphasizing the unique character 007007১1808 
has assumed in China, Professor Charles Fitzer adit 
writes: econ 


শে A natic 
“Jt is clear . . that in China we are ০017 


fronted with a new phenomenon, a totalitan hott, 
State of the Commun type which has come ipojn 
power and retains author-ly with the backing M@salic 
acting support. oi very 15182 numbers, probably pill 
big majority, of the peasant, educated and pr 
fessional classes. The small merchants do not fe) 
any active resentment, the industrialists and lay Tots 
merchants accept the regime as better than th Nun 
feared and hardiy more inimical to their interd in 
than the late (SMT) Government. - The loss! Nun 
freedoms which were theoretically enjoyed by Paid 
very limited number of educated people, but wh) of 
had no practical reality for the vast mass of tSpin 
- nation, has not greatly disturbed any section) Spit 


society . . 7 Bee 
í : 5 ‘Loo. 
China has made vast progress under the HiT o0; 


democratic regime. This fact is admitted on all hani | 1, 
But it is too early to pass any judgment on the Bott 
State (the Constitution was promulgated as late st) 
September 20, 1954). I can best conclude. this stu Nun 
with a quotation from a leading authority on Chat) ( 
constitutional develepments who wrote in a slight) 
different context: “Judged by purely 
standards—without reference to long-range 
intentions or dogmatic prefercnces—the Chinese Xi 
munist governmental mach.nery must be conside 
among the most remarkable of our age.” ™* f. 
(Concluded) 10: ও 
= 7) India 
Pros u. < 


A ‘| Japar 


70. Ibid, p. 476; Rostow and others: The 
for Communist China; pp. 128, 130. টি 
/ 71, C. P. Fitzerald; Revolution in Chinas টা 
don, The Cresset Press, 1952, p. 191. Italics. Pe Paki 
For an account of present and future policies 
new government towards the intellectuals—See 


f Jel whic 
dl a slack: 
thought contend.” . ; Rese 

72. Paul M. A. Linebarger: - 
China in Foreign Governments edited by 
stein Maix, New York, Prentice Hall Inc, 


_ * I am indebted to Sri ‘Kedarnath Chat Meg) the : 
his helpful criticisms and suggestions on t te s 
apa] 


draft of this art'cle. The responsibility. f 
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DECENTRALIZED 


Present Position 
nmutnig! 20M ah humble beginning about a century ago the 
Fite odian cotton mill industry has grown into a mighty 
economic force embracing. nearly all aspects of our 
national life. Today it stands second only to that 
are 0101 U.S.A. from the point of view of consumption of 
talitari cotton, while ranking third largest from the view 
3000911১017 of spindleage* The following table gives the 
king salient features of the quantitative progress of the 
ably 11011] sector in the past 3 years: 


and pr As on 215 August 
Dot fe 1955 1954 1953 
ind laj Total number of mills 461 461 457 
han th Number of mills registered and/or 
interé, in course of erection 34 22 17 
> loss! Number’ of mills idle 27 23 20 
1 by Paid-up capital (in crores 
yut whi; of rupees) 113.96 112.89 109.61 
3 of tSpindles installed 12,068,544 11,888,165 11,721,139 
ection Spindles working (first ‘ 

shift only) 10,423,075 10,502,882 10,292,112 
the of ‘Looms installed 207,347 207,763 207,250 
6.৮ 
ঃ]] hanl Looms working (first 
the Shift only) 186,094 189,648 188,606 
ste asi Cotton consumption (in 
his still bales of 392 lbs.) 4,797,084 4,688,866 4,518,702 
Chat Number of hands employed 
fe | (first shift only) 423,595 485,421 435,138 
ciologt | * The following statement shows the changes in the spindleage 


0118 in tho world’s leading cotton textile producing countries during the 
last three years: 


ese g | (In millions) 
onside ] For the year ended July 
E _ 1955 1954, 1953 
ed) U. K. 25.18 26.56 £ 27.26 
a Ü. S. A 22.25 22.71 22.83 
India 11.89 11.72 11.43 
Pros u. s. s. R. 10.15 10.15 9.90 
| Tapan 7.96 7.85 7.50 
ina, 1 china 5.40 4.15 4.10 
og, AOU Pakistan 1.30 0.71 0.68. 


es 0 | - It will be seen from the above table that there was a sharp set 
see C | back to cotton spindleage in the U.K. and the U.S., the actual 
“Tings decline in the number of spindles in these countries being 1.38 million 
poah ana 460,000 respectively. The decline indicates that the spindles 
(of Je J which had been worn out were not. replaced but scrapped, following 


ie 


of 0101 slackness in the export demand for cloth and downward trend in 
| 17305 On the other hand, China accounted for a marked expansion 
) | in spinning capacity, the number of spindles installed rising by 1.25 
WI million to 5.40 million, There was also a rise of 450.000 spindles 
n Pakistan and 170.000 spindles in India. In Japan, too, 110,000 
| Pindles were added. Although this figure is lower as compared with 
tee Previous year when 350,000 spindles were added, it should not 
x concluded tHat the pace of expansion in spinning capacity of 
apan has heen retarded.. For the Japanese cotton spinners are 
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It will be seen from the above figures tha 
although the installed spinning capacity of the cotton 
mills expanded during 1954-65 the capacity actu 
utilised (first shift only) was less, the ave 
number of spizdles working being 10,423,075 
against 10,502,832 in 1953-54. Similarly, the av 
number of looms working (first shift only) decli 
from 189,648 to 186,094. The extent of the 
utilisation of installed capacity (in the first shift) 
was smaller as compared with the previous year, ) 
being 86.3 per qent for spindles and 89.7 per cel 
for looms, as against 88.4 per cent and $1.2 per cent. 
Reflecting this trend and also the increase in 
mills remaining idle from 28 to 27, the number 
hands employed (first shift only) fell by 11,826 
423,395. From all this, one should not, 1 
rush to the conclusion that the manufac 
adtivity in he cotton mills remained greatly subd 
during the year 1954-55. The reduction in 
average of the capacity worked was evidently 
result of the prolonged strike in the mills at Kan 
Elsewhere in the country, the industry endeavow 
to maximise output by working double shifts and 
some even worked treble shifts. Proof of this” 
provided by the rise in the quantity of cotton co 
sumed which during 1954-55 amounted to 4,797,0 
bales (of 392 Ibs. each) as against 4,688,866 bales 
the previous year. The rise in cotton consump 
is fully reflected in an all-time peak in the mill” 
put of cloth being 5,094 million yards as against) 
4998 million yards in the previous year. ‘The facto 
responsible for this rise in the output were: 


(1) High level of offtake in cloth for dome 
consumption which is reflected im dep 
of stock with mills, on 4th Febr 
the mills were estimated to have hel 
them a total of 140,000 bales of clo 
against 260,000 bales on 26th March, 

(2) ready availability of large sup 
cotton at much reduced prices 

(3) abolition of irksome controls 
chase of cotton by mills; 

(4) better supply of wagons fo 
cotton and cloth; 


Kanpur mill strik 
(7) continuance of th 


blic Domain. Gurukul Kangri 
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natural advantage ahd is capable of thriving in widely 
“divergent environments. The raw material—cotton, 
is. not an important factor governing its location. 
Cotton fibre is a ‘pure material’ in the sense that it 
does not lose much of its weight in the process of 
manufacturing. Raw cotton and finished product 
(yarn or cloth) are transportable with equal ease and 
the cost of transportation is- such a small fraction 
of the total cost that raw materials and the finished 
goods can moye long distances without any appre- 
| Siable addition to- this cost. Thus there is nothing 
a in the nature of the fibre or its transportability to 
bind its manufacture to the place of production of 
taw cotton. In other words, since cotton is not a 
Weight-losing material, it is not essential that the 
mills be located in the cotton area. Instead, the long 
` period tendency is for location near the consumers’ 
market. Thus Lancashire.in England does not pro- 
duce any raw cotton, nor does it enjoy locally any 
considerable market for the products of. cotton mil) 
industry but it commanded through political control, 
AB vast market in India. This one factor led to the 
tremendous development of the industry there. The 
ease with which the raw cotton can be imported from 
the U.S.A. and the nearness to the coal-mining areas, 
which supplied not only fuel and machinery. but also 
81979 labour of women and children from the families 
“Of miners and. workers in: iron works were all 
secondary advantages. Similarly, the access to the 
{ndian and other neighbour-markets was an incentive 
the development of this industry in Japan. Japan 
also does not produce any raw cotton. It imported 
SY most of it from-India. The vast supplies of cheap 
k labour and cheap ocean transport, together with 
18991177501 support in various ways helped the deve- 
lopment of cotton industry in Japan. 
J In India, the localisation of the cotton mill indus- 
: has been brought about chiefly by the following 
Ors : < 
(a) Supply of raw material; 
) Ease of importing machinery and mill stores 
from abroad; and 
) Access to the market. 


ply of coal has not played any important part 
ing cotton mills. For the amount of coal 
by the mills is negligible when compared with 
amounts of raw cotton, finished goods and 
that have to be moved. Climate also does 
y direct part. For artificial humidity sup- 
e Spinning rooms controls the moisture 
quite efficiently without much cost. 

7 ntage possessed by the Indian 
tent of the home market, The 
e can be realised from 


es from which India 
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factured cotton, i.e, Great Britain and Japan, expo 
represented the largest single export market. creat 

At the present. moment there are four princi of i] 
areas of cotton manufacture in the country, They ৪100 
Bombay, Madras, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh, cottc 


ment 
BOMBAY 


Bombay is the principal seat of cotton ই 
industry in the country. The area comprises; ( 
Bombay city and Island, (2) Ahmedabad, (3) gy 
rashira, and (4) rest of Bombay and Kutch, pete 
following table gives figures to 


| 


show the relati | 
importance of these places in the mill 99001": রি 
No. of Spindles Looms Average No, ae 
Mills installed’  fnstalled hands empl of cc 
Bombay city and lier 
Island 66 3,101,672 65,904 UUM speci 
Ahmedabad 71 2,023,890 41,519 71,981 shipy 
Saurashtra 162,188 3,345 6,60 cloth 
Rest of Bombay textu 
and Kutch 59 1,288,915 24,032 45,214 recen 
০ ভুল fine 
Total 205 6,576,665 134,800 23486) and 


The foregoing figures reveal that the share |Tespe 
Bombay in the aggregate spindleage and loomage eed 
the entire cotton mill industry is the largest bei a 
more than 54 per cent and nearly 64 per cent respi ae 
tively although its share in the number of mills is 000 Ee 
44.4 per cent. It is thus evident that the average “দু 
of the cotton mills in Bombay is larger than that! 
other States and that the mills are well-balanced Coe sore 
posite units. It is no wonder, therefore, that Bomb oman 
accounts for the major portion of the woven g% ar, 
produced in India. The most important factors Winter 
helped the concentration of the industry in 101 
around Bombay were as follows: | 

(a) Excellent harbour: The resultant trans 1 
relations enabled Bombay to obtain the machi"India 
and the mill stores from overseas and to place Sout} 
products (especially yarn) in the Chinese market fin re 
favourable terms. For it must be noted that the ae 
cotton mill industry of Bombay was not started lotto 
serve the home markets but was rather intended Coch 
supply yarn to the overseas foreign markets in Otable 
and the Far Hast. Besides Bombay being the inh These 
tant jundtion of the main railways, was also © 
connected with the interior markets of raw cotton! A 
piecegoods. The policy of the railways to Mad: 
lower freight rates from and to the গিনি 


1A 
the ‘transport? advantages of Bombay over ™ 
inland towns. 
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dti, exports of cotton from Bombay had to fill the lacuna 
created by the stoppage of American exports. A part 
Princ, of these funds found its way into the cotton mill 
They industry. Further, the intimate knowledge of the 
‘adesh, cotton trade and considerable experience of manage- 
ment and business orgaisation enabled the menchants 
to exercise personal control over the details of the 
n text working of cotton mill companies. 


@ al (c) The humidity of Bombay was also a climatic 
h. T advantage for the spinning of the cotton thread. 

(d) The supphes of raw cotton were available 
from the hinterland of the port of Bombay itself. 
The entire cotton crop of the area gravitated in large 
quantities to Bombay for export and so a special flow 
1s empl of cotton for feeding the mills had not to be created. 


Therefore Bombay has now combined the textile 

111,081 specialisation of Manchester with the commercial and 
71,951 shipping characteristics of Liverpool. The bulk of the 
cloths produced in Bombay city consists of light 
texture cloths made from medium count yarns. During 

452] recent years many Bombay mills have specialised on 
fine count cloths, but Ahmedabad has gone finer still 
23480 and is leading the whole of Indian industry in this 
share Irespect. From the point of progress in quality Ahmed- 
nage ppbad resembles what they call in Lancashire the 
t bei “Egyptian section of the cotton industry” while 
«Bombay, “the American section” of the British cotton 


relati 


erage No, 


br 
3 ndustry. This movement of the Bombay and 
“aioe gy bmedabad industry (towards higher counts) is in the 


‘Tight direction. The superior cloth with less bulk and 


hat i3 
ki oan [0:০০ value can go long distances without adding 
Boul appreciably to its cost in the form of freight and can 


A Command an all-India market, leaving the regional 
D gM markets in coarse goods to the local mills in the 
grs interior in their respective areas. 

in 


MADRAS 
rans The growth of the cotton mill industry in South 
81711017019, during recent years has been phenomenal. 
place ‘South India possesses certain geographical advantages 
urket tin respect of raw materials and power resources 
he apc veloped as a result of hydro-electriq schemes. The 
ried cotton mill centres are Madras, Mysore, Travancore- 
ded ‘Cochin, Hyderabad and Pondicherry. The following 
n Ob table gives figures to show the relative position of 
> Impi 011০০ places in the mill sector : 


Iso ft | No. of Spindles Looms Average No. of 
bio 1 | Mills installed) installed hands employed 
১৫ WiMadras 99 2,220,986 9,355 59,875 
ner ‘Mysore 11 232,844 3456 11,942 
er OU Travancore- 
‘ 10 135,696 718 3,761 
7 158,080 3,241 7,360 
3 84,484 2,089 3,437 
Total 130 2,832,090 18,859 86,375 


from abroad, distributes them to the different cotton 
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The foregoing figures reveal that 28.2 per cent of 
the total number of mills in the country are located 
in the South. Further, these mills concentrate mostly 
on spinning. Whereas about 23.4 per cent of the total 
spindles of India are to be found here, only 9.1 
per «ent of the total loomage of India is in South 
Indian mills. | a 


West BENGAL 


The cotton mill industry in West Bengal has made 
exceptional progzess in the last two decades. There are 
in all 41 cotton textile mills in this region with 522,804 
spindles and 10,640 looms installed. Average number 
of workers employed in these mills is 22,077. The share 
of West Bengal in the total spindleage and loomage 
of the country thus works out only 4.3 per cent and 
5.1: per cent respectively, although its share in the 
number of the mills is 8.9 per cent. This shows that 
the average size of the cotton mills in West Bengal is 
smaller than that in other States like Bombay . and 
Uttar Pradesh. The industry is located in three 
districts, namely, 24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly— 
all along the Hooghly basin, within a radius of 32 
miles from Calcutta. This region does not comprise & 
cotton belt. Therefore, the industry in this region 
depends for the supply of its raw materials upon the 7] 
cotton obtained from other regions or from abroad. ~] 
Calcutta, by bringing mill machinery and raw cotton 


centres of the Hooghly basin. But in spite of draw- — 
backs, the cotton industry in West Bengal enous 
certain advantages. They are: 

(a) Therd is a very wide consumers’ market not 
only in Bengal but also in Assam and the adjacent 
parts of the neighbouring States of Bihar and Orissa. 
Thus the Bengal mills have before them a wide scope 
for expansion. N 

(b) The area is served by a perfect E 0 
railways. 

(c) The moist climate of the region is certainly. 
an advantage over the uptountry towns of Kanpur 
and Delhi where the humid atmospheric conditions are 
created in the mills artificially. The climate a 
favours the wearing of cotton cloths even d 
winter in Calcutta and other places near the sea c 

(d) In respect of the supplies of coal for por 
the industry in West Bengal is the most favo 
situated probably in the whole of India. 
the disadvantage of freight on raw cotton can 
against the savings in freight on coal. 

(e) Calcutta is also-a big 5825 ` 
market. 

5 Urrar PRADESH 

There are in all 29 cotton 1 
region with 820,492 spindles and \ 
Average number of workers | 
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“Gg 33,421. -The share of Uttar Pradesh in the ageregate 

` spindleage and loomage of the ‘country thus works out 
6.8 per cent and 6.7 per cent respectively. It is 
interesting to note that U.P. with a lesser number of 
mills has a far greater number of spindles and looms 
installed as compared to West Bengal. This shows 
that the average size of cotton mills in U.P. is larger 
than that in Bengal and that the mills are well- 
balanced composite units. 

The disadvantage of Uttar Pradesh in being 
located far off from the coal fields is compensated by 
the presence of a large local market, cheap and efficient 
labour and excellent transport facilities. The cotton 
industry is particularly confined to the Ganga towns. 
Kanpur is the most important seat of cotton industry 
in this State. The industry at Kanpur produces mostly 
coarse goods for the use of poorer classes of people 
living in the neighbouring areas. Therefore, if wider 
distribution of cloth is sought for, the inferior stuff 
cannot bear freight charges for longer distances. Thus 
both on grounds of evils of concentration and the 
nature of demand for inferior goods, there does not 
Appear to be much scope for further growth of cotton 
mill industry at Kanpur. 


OTHER STATES 


Other important centres of cotton manufacture in 
Our country are Madhya Bharat and Bhopal, Raja- 
Sthan, Ajmer and Pepsu, Punjab and Delhi, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa, Madhya Pradesh com- 
“prises the principal cotton belt of India and the mills 
are located at Nagpur, Akola, etc, Delhi in Northern 
India specialises in the production of coarse counts 
produces considerable quantities of dhoties and 
pholstery and tapestry fabrics. The following table 
ves figures to show the relative position of these 
“es in the mill sector: 


No, of Spindles Looms Average No, of 

Y Mills installed installed hands employed 
B. & Bhopal 18 454,156 11,323 21,637 

an, Ajmer 

Pepsu 12 175,500 3,897 8,044 
& Delhi 11 230,779 5,053 6,735 
je 11 373,869 7350 17,610 
r & Orissa 4 82,196 1,609 2,829 
56 1,316,493 29,232 56,856 


ENT TRENDS IN LOCALISATION 
Oe witnessed a relative 
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“the migration of the industry from | regions’ of hig 


regions of low labour costs like Mysore, Hyder 
Travancore-Cochin and some of the Madras Sy 
Some of the Indian States like Assam, Bihar, 0 
and Punjab have not yet succeeded in attr) 
the industry. On the whole, the locational t) 
suggest a broad but unmistakable tendency fo 
gradual dispersal and decentralisation of prody 
activity with decline of original locations. This 
been brought about by the following factors; 

(a) Deveolpment of the means of transpor 
communications in the interior regions. For a 
time, the industry could not be established in | 
interior regions, for no transport facilities were a 
able for collection of raw materials and distrib. 
of finished goods. It was only when the country 
covered with a network of railways that many | 
manufacturing contres sprang up. Many 011. 
centres like Coimbatore, Nagpur, Kanpur, Mul 
Baroda were more favourably located both in nr 
to raw materials and consumers’ market than p 
of original locations, They were situated in the! 
of the «otton-growing tracts 
abundant supply of raw cotton. They had also!) 
consuming markets in the surrounding areas. — 
cotton mills, therefore, sprang up in many” 
centres wherever capital and organising ability 1. 
available, 

(b) Development of hydro-electric resouroa | 
the country.—Indeed, the extraordinary rapid প্র 
sion of the spinning industry in Madras, partici 
in the districts of Madura, Coimbatore and T 
velly was greatly assisted by the completion d 
Pykara thydro-electriq scheme and the readings 
the local industrialists to take advantage of the 
sources of power. Similarly, the expansion T 
industry in Mettur and other neighbouring + 
Was greatly assisted by the construction of 
Mettur-Stanley Dam. It need hardly be emphi | 
that in future the development of hydro-electrio? 
will tend to bring about a wider dispersal of prod 
activity. 

(c) Opdration of deglomerating tendencies i 
industrial centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad 804, 
pur has further aided the dispersal of PI 
activity in the cotton mill industry. These 
merating tendencies began as a result of (6). in 
in land values and rents; (iz) rise in the cost 0 4 
(in) increase in internal cost of transport 80 
increase in rates and taxes, town duty, wate 
eta, The operation of deglomerating tendent 
by increasing the cost of production, 
weakened the competitive position of thes 


and had ৪৫০1 . 
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SUBSDIABY [সচডগ | se 


Cotton waste, a by-product of the cotton তাত 
industry, is produced at every stage of transformation 
of cotton to yarn and subsequently from yarn to 
doth. This waste is of various qualities with different 
characteristics ranging from leafy, fluffy, and stapleless 
lint, clean or dirty or oil-stained to qualities looking 
identical to cotton itself. Apart from its use for pro- 
duction of various articles cotton waste is also used 
in spinning coarse counts for production of carpets, 
blankets and materials made out of very coarse yarn. 

Every country, which has a textile industry, has 
also indstries which consume cotton waste. But in 
India, cotton waste consuming industries have not 
developed and consumption of cotton waste is, there- 
fore, not considerable. This has been due to the cheaper 
varieties of cotton available at the door-steps of the 
rural population. The needs of the rural population are 
also too small to attract cotton waste to be used in 
place of cotton although it may be a little cheaper. 
Some articles like saw-dust, coir, coconut fibre, are con- 
sumed in this country in place of the cotton waste used 
in Western countries for stuffing toys, mattresses, etc. 
Apart from the use of cotton waste for machinery 
cleaning, in Western countries it is used in industries 
making paper, plastics, automobiles, ete. It is possible 
that when these industries expand in our country, 
cotton waste consumption will increase. 

Wherever it is possible, the use of cotton waste in 
the country to satisfy the various needs of the popu- 
lation needs to be encouraged. Setting up of the 
machinery for production of coarse yarn used in the 
manufacture of blankets, carpets, rough bed-sheets and 
surgical cotton needs to be encouraged. It is also 
possible to export any surplus of coarse yarn, blan- 
kets, and products made out of waste. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 


1. Inadequate supply of raw materials: The 
partition of the country in 1947 adversely affected the 
supply of long and medium staple cotton to the mills 
in the Indian Union. When the Indian Union came 
into being its cotton acreage and production were only 
75 per cent and 60 per cent respectively of those of 
undivided India just before the partition. On the 
other hand, India’s mill requirements in respect of 
Cotton before and after partition remained practically 
the same, as out of the total number of mills of 
Undivided India, about 98 per cent were situated in 
the Indian Union. 

But as a result of carrying out of the recom- 
Mendations of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
by the National Government the position today is far 
More comfortable and it is hoped that in the years to 
come India would be able to grow enough cotton to 
meet the requirements of her mill industry. 


a 111 mills conducted by the Working Party for the 
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“9: “Rehabilitation ’ of worn-out plant : 


Cotton Textile Industry reveals that 45,393 looms were 
installed prior to 1910, 23,375 looms during 1910-25 and 
23,130 looms after 1925. This emphasises the need for 
modernisation of plant and equipment in mills so that 
the cloth produced by them is flawless and of high 
quality. Early steps should be taken to implement 
the recommendations of the Kanungo Committee 
which has emphasised the importance of converting 
a half of the existing number of looms in the industry 
into automatiq looms in order to produce suitable 
cloth for export. The problem needs special attention 
because of inadequate reserves with the mills to 
purchase new plants. On rigid estimates about 300 
crores of rupees will be required for modernisation of 
our cotton mill industry. The only possible solutions 
for this problem are that Government should either 
arrange for a loan to the industry at a nominal rate 
of interest repayable by instalments over a fairly 
long period or a part of the excise duty at present 
being realised by the Government should be made 
available to the mills for the purchase of new machi- 
nery and equipment. 

3. Low efficiency of labour and need for rational- 
isation: The productivity of Indian textile workers 
is very low vis-a-vis their counterparts in other testile- 
producing countries* Not only this but the industry 
is employing more people than are actually needed. 
At present the industry employs 24 times the number a. 
of workers in U.K. and 3% times in U.S.A. This — 
stresses the need for rationalisation. The Working 
Party on Cotton Textile Industry (1952) found that 
nearly 150 existing qotton mills, i.e., 38.6 per cent of 
the total number of mills are uneconomic and in- 
efficient units. The Working Party came to the con- 
clusion that mills working automatic looms throughout i 
India have proved satisfactory. This shows the eed ey | 
of equipping the other mills with automatic looms and 
up-to-date machinery and of rationalising their 
duction. In 1954, the Kanungo Committee re 
mended that rationalisation of all the sectors 
industry, namely, the mills, power-looms and 
looms should be completed within 15 years, as 
ten years suggested by, the Working Party Re 

But there is a reluctance, if not resistance, on tl 
part of labour to accept any scheme of rationa 


bd Number of machines handled b 
Spindles = 
India 380 
Britain 800 
Japan 1,600-2,000 
U. S. 
(Source : Commerce 


solely to the management. But with a proper scheme 
to deal with surplus labour and with the firm con- 
viction that the benefit of rationalisation would be 
shared both by the management and labour the 
rationalisation should be soon brought into effect. 
4, Cost of manufacture in Indian mills is exces- 


Za sively high: This has restricted the market for our 
= products. The impost of taxes and labour costs are 
unduly high. There are substantial burdens in the 


form of import duty on cloth, excise duty, increase in 

wage bill on account of basic wages, increased freight 
i on coal, provident fund, employee’s State insurance, 
extra holidays with pay, otc. 


EXPORTS 

The importance of tha export trade in our 
national economy can hardly be overemphasised. 
Cloth exports have in recent years earned on an 
average about Rs. 60 crores of foreign exchange. 
Along with tea and jute goods, cotton cloth accounts 
for about three-fifths of our total export earnings. 
The one million yards figure for exports fixed at the 

= International Conference of all the important textile 
countries at Buxton in 1952, regarded as a target not 
very long ago, is coming to be regarded as a norm, 
ur exports in 1954 being 897.7 million yards. But 
9. export trade in cotton cloth Suffered, for reasons 
tioned below, a set-back during 1955. The total 
pment of mill-made piece-goods during this year 
3 zgregated 836.0 million yards representing a fall of 
3 nearly 7 per cent. The fall was shared mostly by fine 
= And superfine cloths; 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN EXPORTS 

(a) Countries like Japan, whose economies were 
r vaged by the last World War, have now completely 
Tecovered and have made great headway in regard to 
the manufacture of cotton textiles. These countries 
Es have long regained their pre-war position in the 
«export markets and have been taking all possible 
D es to strengthen and widen their hold over 
markets, 
' Over and above the traditional suppliers of 
extiles certain new sources of supply have 
in the course of the last few years. Coun- 
Pakistan, Iran, Egypt, Sudan, Ceylon, 
idonesia and Australia who were not manu- 
is article before, have now started its 
and have expanded their production to 


clow shows percentage to total exports of the dife- 
21920 during 1955 as compared with 1954 : 

5S S 1954 1955 
oe million yds. 836 million yds. 


quality too. This is important because the indus 
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such an extent that some of them are not only wu 

plying the needs of their countrymen but are lookin, 2 
beyond the limits of their respective countries for th i 
disposal of their surplus production. These countrie 

hava raised trade barriers to protect their inf P 
industry. Ag 
(c) The markets for cotton textiles, as in fact 11 
many other commodities have changed into buyer 


markets. There is increasing price resistance: from th, | 
buyers in the foreign markets. | T 

(d) Dock labour trouble and non-availability ৫. 
shipping space for certain destinations too, contribute) c 
to tha docline in export trade in textiles. BG 

The ability of the Indian cloth to hold its own i A 
the foreign markets would depend upon the avail N 
ability of Indian cotton, maintenance of its quality) e 


and the formulation of a long-term export policy by vi 


the Government. The following measures are sug) p 
gested; Je 
1. The Government should provide fiscal incer lo 
tives to exports, 9.0., reduction in export duty, exemp 
tion of exported loth from sales tax, etc. 
2. The ocean and railway freight on cloth ex দি 
ported must be revised downwards. | 5i 
3. The Government should send Trade Mission 19 


to various countries to explore market possibilities! 
and strengthen the offices of our Trade Represents: 
tives abroad. There is also need to establish shor 
rooms in foreign countries. 

4. The mills should devote attention to th 
special needs of different buying countries in th 
matter of yardage, finish, packing, etc. The mode ú 
packing must be improved; the Textile Commissiond 
should see that it is compulsorily adopted by all th 
mills in the case of exports; there is also need ford 
uniform system of packing of pieces according 
qualities. 

5. The tendency on the part of a section | 
the mills to delay deliveries whenever there is %. 
increased domestic 


7. Claims for deficiency. in quality or delay 101 
shipment or damage to goods, ctc., should be settle 
within a rehsonable time. F 

8. The exporters must study tastes of overse 
customers and note carefully the changes there! 
from time to time and apprise the mills of the patter í 
and specifications of the cloth required by tho® 
buyers. টি. 

The Indian textiles which have in the past dom 
nated foreign markets on the basis of price, shoul 
rapidly learn to compete increasingly in terms g 


rns more from its higher technical efficiency, — 


nly ap 
lo Okiny 
for the | 
OUNtrig 


gorker from his improved skills, the cotton grower 
from the betterment in the quality of his fibre. Good 
quality is also important to retain foreign markets 
p infant) in the present-day competitive conditions. In this 
<| direction the work of the Export Promotion Council, 
fact fe? which was established in October, 1954, ig praise- 
buyer. worthy. By enforcing standards and undertaking both 
rom th market research and public relations work in export 
| markets the Council has earned reputation 
31110 ¢ to the industry. The Export Promotion Coun- 
‘tribute, cil has demonstrated usefulness by spon- 
| soring a delegation visited several south 
owni! Asian countries (viz. 
e aval Malaya, Indonesia and Ceylon) last July in order to 
quality) explore the scope for Indian «loth exports to that 
licy bj! vast region. The Council has as part of its export 
ire sug, promotion programme opened three offices at Baghdad, 
Jakarta, and in British West Africa. These offices will 
look after the markets of those regions, 


its 


which 


| incen) 


exer  Corron MILL INDUSTRY IN THE Five-Year PLAN 


The year 1955 witnessed an all-time peak in the 
mill output of cloth, the quantity produced being 
Mission! 5,094 million yards as against 4,988 million yards in 
ibilitie 1954. Thus the mill sector of the cotton textile 
| industry Surpassed the production’ target of 4,700 
| million yards set for it in the First Five-Year Plan 
| by 894 million yards. As for the handloom industry 
d 2 actual output during 1955 is 1,954 million yards as 
ta th, EA 1,318 million yards in 1954. As compared with 

arget fixed in the Plan, tha production is lower 
nae million yards. The following is a statement 
ae & the production of cloth in different sectors’ 

D8 the years 1954 and 1955: 


|| 
loth ex 


1009 d 
19910] 
all the 
d for s| 
ing 1 


(In million yards) 
1954 1955 
4,998 5,094 
1,318 1,454 
243 273 


6,559 


P troduction 
ill sector 
andlooms 

1081 °Wetlooms 


২3 Ports o 


f mill- 
ভি mill-made 


: 898 

clay "l gy = 

settle ply Available for internal 
Mption 


5,661 5,985 
verse) The substan 


mi tial rise in tha production of cloth— 
the E নট handloom—on the ফোর: and a fall in 
antl larger ২ is other, resulted in the availability of a 
H 1955 hos PPly of cloth for internal consumption during 
রি a the ae 5 1954, as is Shown in the statement above. 
1111 of SS of these figures, the per capita avail- 
shor 15.6 SE for consumption works out to about 
that of TE 1955. This compares very poorly 
ing figure able and U.K. where the corres- 
© are 60 yards and 40 yards respectively. 


ete 4 MSE: 
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Burma, Thailand, Singapore, 
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We have to make a leeway to fulfil the National 
Planning Committees suggested minimum of 30 yards 
per capita consumption or even the Planning Com- 
mission’s promise of 18 yards. To meet this need, the 
original Plan-frame laid down the following provi- 
sional targets of production: 


(In million yards) ; ę 
Provisional supply Estimated supply Proposed 
in 1955-56 in 1960-61 increase 
Mills 5,000 5,500 500 
Handlooms 1,400 3,000 1,600 
Powerlooms 200 200 Nil 


The production of mill-made cotton cloth was 
expected to increase from 5,000 million yards to 5,500 
million yards per year by 1960-61, the additional pro- 
duction being used mainly for exports. The rise in 
demand for cloth in the country was to be met by 
handlooms and small powerlooms, the production 
from which was to increase from 1,600 million yards 
in 1955-56 to 3,200 million yards in 1960-61. This was 
expected to provide for a domestic consumption of 18 
yards per person per year. 

A lot of controversy, however, centred round this 
proposed policy of reserving the production of all the 
additional needs of the home market for the hand- 
looms. The antagonists of this policy contended that 
the organisation of mass production on a decentralised 
basis is not a light task. The risks of lack of co- 
ordination are great and during the period when cloth 
is likely to be in short supply any break in the regular 
and adequate flow of yarn to the handlooms through 
reliance on the Ambar Charkha will lead to undesir- 
able consequences and «ause distress to the people. Ib 
will connote dangerous inflationary potential in the 
economy. It will also mean that handlooms, the 
admittedly high cost producer, will inereasingly seb 
the level of prices. To this upward pressure on thd 
level of textile prices will be added the increasing 
impact of tha demand for mill cloth to which gene- 
rations of consumers have got accustomed and sup- 
plies of which will not be expanding at all. The prota- 
gonist of this policy claimed that the use of the Ambar 
Charkha and the introduction of decentralised £ in- 
ning on a large scale will make it possible to add to 
full-time rural employment on a substantial sca এ 
The Central Government, therefore, set up in April 
this year the Ambar Charkha Committee In ( 
chairmanship of Mr. S. S. Khera, Secretary, 


technological aspects of the Ambar Chark 
report of the Committee is out. It has reco amer 
the introduction of 75,000 Ambar Charkhas d 
the current financial year. The result of the nt: roduc= 
tion of the first batch of Charkh 7 
says, should be further examined | 
should take a decision 


oa 
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regarding the scale of the scheme for 1957-58 and. the 
probable scale for 1958-59. An annual review of the 
progress, the Committee has said, should be under- 
taken and further prospect of the scheme should be 
examined with special attention to technical improve- 
ments, quality of the product, productivity, workers’ 
earnings, subsidy element and so on. All these recom- 
mendations have been accepted by the Government of 
India. 

Tt has how been decided to secure a total addi- 
tional production of 1,700 million yards of cloth by 
making use of all the three sectors of textile produc- 
tion mills, powerlooms and handlooms. The aggregate 
cloth production is 6,700 million yards at present and 
if this is raised to 8400 million yards, it will provide 
a per capita supply of 18.5 yards of the domestic 
market, besides leaving 1,000 million yards for 
exports. The target output of 8400 million yards, 
however, is only a provisional target for the Second 
Plan. It will be subject to review in the light of 
changing circumstances. For the present, the additional 
production of 1,700 million yards is to be distributed 
as follows: 


(i) 700 million yards for the handloom industry 
from mill yarn; 

300 million yards for the handloom industry 
from Ambar Charkha yarn; 

200 million yards by the introduction of 
powerlooms in the handloom sector. Co- 
operative societies of handloom weavers are 
to be aided with loans to instal some 35,000 
additional powerlooms in the two years 
1956-57 and 1957-58; 

350 million yards by the expansion of the 
mill sector for purposes of export. Mills 
producing for export are to be permitted to 
instal automatic looms, the number of which 
-will be limited to 14,600, giving an additional 
output of 350 million yards. The cloth pro- 
duced on these extra looms would be ear- 
marked for export, but if necessity arises 
this cloth may be allowed to be sold in the 
home market subject to a penal excise duty; 
150 million yards reserved to be allocated to 
that sector which is capable of producing it. 


At present the handloom production is about 1,500 
on yards of cloth annually. Under the above 
, out of the additional demand of 1,700 million 


এ RESIT 


(ii) 


(iii) 


yards, 1,000 million yards bave been reserved fq). 
production by the handloom industry making thus il 

total of 2,500 million yards in all. The revised textil 

policy has, however, not been received with the Un 

animous.approval of the interested sections in th 
country. For example, it is contended that (1) th} 
introduction of powerlooms in the handloom secto 
would result in large-scale displacement of the han) T 
loom weavers and total paralysation of the handloog| -th 
industry. The Kanungo Committee had admitted thy) Ir 
one powerloom would easily displace 20 handloom it 
But this contention overlooks the need for improve) : ur 
ment in production techniques in order to enable th) in 
handloom weaver to improve his earnings, and i m 
his standard of living. At the same time, this change 
over to power would be so regulated that it would নি 
in relation to the additional demand for cloth, ax K 


only afier care has been taken to see that full employ fio 
ment has been provided to existing handloom weaver) M 
(2) the additional quota of 14,600 automatic looms “i Ri 
the name of exports” given to mills is uncalled fo: in 
The country has already 28.64 lakhs of handloom 

a 


and even assuming that there are only 22 lakhs, ma 
ing allowance for idle looms, the production of hand 
loom cloth at the rate of 6 yards per loom per dif 
could be 4,000 million yards. But it is submitted thy) ™ 
the figure of 28.64 lakhs was collected in 1951 at | th 
time when there was an acute shortage of yarn 8 

the numbers were inflated in order to secure additio 


yarn supplies. The Textile Inquiry Committee (T mi 


Kanungo Committee) after carrying sample surve G 
assessed the number of active commercial looms sl 
only 1.24 millions. Except in one or two places = 
Committee also found that the actual handlot a 
weaver is a whole-time weaver by occupation. Th p 
finding has been borne out in the Census Report Í a 
1951 where the number of full-time handloom wea (7, 
has been calculated at 1.28 millions. In order’! har 
produce the 2,500 million yards of cloth which 41 cia 
been reserved for the handloom industry, it wI ey; 
require nearly 1.4 million handlooms working Í “Ge 
time for 300 days a year at the rate of 6 yards & Gi Say 
per loom. It would be apparent, therefore, that the 
need be no fear of unemployment. in 
The recommendations made by. the 1, 
pi rate 


Inquiry Committee (The Kanungo Committee) “4 
the relevant factors were fully taken into account Fe 
the Government before arriving at these decision a 


ed 10. 

thus ¢) 

textile, 

he un) 

Q the | 5 

1) t) t By 

Sector 

hand! Tp rule of the Imperial Mauryas constitutes one of 
adloom the most brilliant periods in the annals of ancient 
2d the India from whatever point of view: one may approach 
lloom it. A picture of the state of society in the period 
prove] ‘under review will, therefore, be a subject of absorbing 
ble th interest. Abundant materials bearing on the social life 
d ran may with advantage be culled from the statements of 
chang) Graeco-Roman writers like Megasthenes, Arrian, 
১010 | Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus, cete., the Arthasastra of 
h, nl Kautilya (supposing that Kautilya or Vishnugupta 
smploy flourished in the fourth century B.C.), the Code of 
eaves, Manu, the Pali books, Patanjali and also ‘from the 
yms i| Ramayana and the Mahabharata, These works ‘vary 
led fol in date, manner of presentation and wealth of detail, 
dloom and consequently. the materials collected have to be 
s, mst taken with a grain of salt. 

f hani Porutation: Caste SYSTEM: SOCIAL DIVISION 

yer di} The majority of population consisted, as in 
ed thi modern India, of agriculturists, The higher classes in 
| at | the country served in the capacity of State officials 
rn at) ®2d had no land-owning qualification. They were 
dition!) Stanted a defined portion of the revenue so that they 
e (m Might meet their normal expenses. According to the 


Cambridge History (Ancient India, Vol. I), this was 


ms দা the jaigir system of Muslim times. Persons 
ces a a nm cattle-breeding were provided with a share 
in dla divided : Megasthenes says that the people were 
. Th টিটি into the following seven classes: (1) Philo- 
vort h (4) টি Husbandmen, (3) Herdsmen and Hunters, 
weay Cou ans and Traders, (5) Soldiers, (6) Overseers, 
rder il haustiy Neillors. The list does not appear to be ex- 
ch # cially রি There Were a large number of crafts; espe- 
wor Gar টি dealing in pretious metals and textiles, 
ing চি octor. th ersons following the professions of the. 
sad Say ey e actor, the singer, the dancer and the sooth- ef 
at te med a large percentage? ` 
in the ae system was already an old institution 
Test!) Tefereng, are Ea although there is no clear 
৪) castes in বি Vaishyas and Sudras as sepa- 
out") “stra has নানী © inscriptions. of Asoka. The Artha- 
sion] 8৮৩৪ assi ailed the duties of the four castes. If the: 
i gned to each caste were not performed by 


9. ` 
J Collapse nae the society, Kautilya apprehended; would 


Y confusion of castes, 


ao di Cambri : = - 
1১. 475, aMbridge History: Ancient India, Vol. I, 


hs JUNE yes এ. 

Nartaka e terms were—Chikitsaka, Kusilava, Gayana, : 
বি Keit, also Vogyivin. Lie te TES 
| bp 738. ilya Arthasastra: 


Shyama Sastri’s tro 


ta te A 
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“Sanskrita, the- 


| “It is to this period,” writes the Cambridge | 
History, “that we must ascribe the great com- 
plexity of the caste system, and the beginning of 
the association of caste with craft. It seems’ not 
doubtful that a number of castes did arise, accord- 
ing to the Brahmana theory, by intermixtures of 
the old four divisions which still formed the basis, 
a process natural in itself, when intermarriage 
between the different classes were still licit, and 
certain to be specially noted, while it is evidenced 
not only by the testimony of the theological. works, 
but also by so wordly a treatise as the Arthasastra.” 


On the basis of Asokan inscriptions and Buddhist . 
Pali works it is not difficult’ to form an idea of the 
social structure. It was as follows: 3 ; 

(1) Brahmanas, ie, worldly Brahmanas and not 
Sramanas who were probably travelling saints and 
mendicants having their own independent religious 
views and not adhering to the practices prescribed by 
the Vedas. i : ৯ 

(2) Grthapatis, an aristocratic class-coming after 
the Kshatriyas-and the Brahmanas. i ; 

(3) Bhrityakas and Dasas, ie., hired labour and 
bondsmen forming the lowest stratum. EEN 

The inscriptions of Asoka mention a number o fe i 
religions, sects and communities. They comprised the 
Brahmanas, the Buddhists (Sramanas), the Nigranthas 
and the Ajivikas. Asoka’s conception of dhamma 
exercised a wholesome influence on the religious life a 
of the period. The law of piety which he incul 
“denotes any act in accord with the established 
which a man of right feeling will naturally d 
which further is the cause of heavenly bliss’ .. 

Language and writing: The Asokan edi row 
considerable light upon the vehicles ‘of culture of 

- ki ১ VT, L 
those days, thus revealing the cultur l & - 
society. The vehicles of culture’ were—alphab 
speech. or language. ‘There were two s¢ pts 
Brahmi and (2) Kharoshthi. ‘The form 
to have emanated from God, Brahma 
languages or more properly, four modes o 
recognised by the: ancient writers. 
common language used in As 
according to Dr. D. R. Bhandar 
ent language but’ only a differen 
parent language. 


ignorant of the art of writing, and conducted all 
‘matters with the help of memory. The same writer 
quotes Nearchos as saying that the Indians wrote 
letters on picces of closely woven linen. Kautilya 
speaks of two k.nds of palm leaves as important forest 
produce used as writing material (tala, tali and 
bhujya). In dfierent places of Kautilya’s work the word 
patra appears and means letter or writ. The edicts 
of Asoka, however, leave no room for doubt that 
writing for literary and other purposes was in common 
use throughout India. 


. Domestic Lire: MARRIAGE: POSITION or WOMEN 


In domestic life, the joint-family system generally 
prevailed. The pos.tion of women was not positively 
inferior. Hight forms of marriage——four regular and 
four’ irregular, were known. Dissolution of marriage 
by mutual consent or prolonged absence was not a 
rare thing. Boys and girls attained their majority at 
the age of sixteen and twelve respectively. Adoption 
sanctioned by the king was by no means unknown. The 
Wife got her dowry, her ornaments and bride-gift, and 
these were considered her private property and could 
be at her disposal in case of widowhood’ On the failure 
of male issue, the husband could take other wives. 
_ Widow remarriage existed. Strabo states that the Indian 
married many wives. The Arthasastra allows unlimited 
polygamy provided the wives previously married were 
compensated. The inscription of Asoka refers to 
qorodhana and antahpura. This tends to remove the 
Otion that the seclusion of women was unknown in 
ancient India and that the purdah system came into 
gue with the coming of the Muslims. 
3 Slavery: It was an approved institution in ancient 
>: India. Relying probably on Megasthenes (none of the 
Indi ns employed slaves, and according to Onesikritos, 
: was probably peculiar to one part of India), 
Arrian says, “All Indians are free, and not one of 
ঃ them is a slave.” The above statement represents an 
_ ideal state of affairs. Kautilya writes a whole chapter 
on slavery. ‘The Edicts (Nos. 9, 11, 13) of Emperor 
‘Asoka mention slaves (dasa) as distinguished from 

d servants. In his Early History of Bengal 

observes; 


possible that Megasthenes may have 
sled by a statement of Onesikritos (that 
very di a n in the country ruled by Mausi- 
it may be that the slavery of India being 
eter and ‘limited extent as ‘compared 
ich prevailed in the Hellenic world, he 
j existenċe. Perhaps, he 
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of slavery. This, if literally applied, would 
exempted from permanent slavery the great bul 
the population, Sudras being regarded as 
although the Arthsaastra admits of Aryas b 
reduced temporarily to servitude.” 

Kautilya clearly recognises the institution, 


perty, the right to ransom themselves, the righ some 
sua their masters for cruelty and oppression. tate 
against slavery and slave trade were also string Kaul 
Anyway, the Indian slaves of the -Maurya penot 
enjoyed a far better status than tho ancient 07 
and Roman slaves and the Negro slaves of ther 
teenth century. 
SOCIAL RITES” AND Customs: DISPOSAL or THE Di 
We know from the Rock Edict No. IV issue 


the twelfth year of Asoka’s reign that the sac cl 
slaughter of living creatures, the killing of ani tt 
beings, unseemly behaviour to relatives, Brah p 

Ti 


and ascetics were a common feature, but in এ 
257 B.C. there was a distinct improvement in si 
morality consequent upon the benign teachings of) 1 
Maurya Emperor. The kings were in the ~ habills cle 
going on Vihara Jatras or tours of ace th 
panied by hunting and amusements. The people nd 
formed various ceremonies (7angalas) on the oces Tite 
of sickness, wedding of sons and daughters, ete. 
women also performed numberless ceremonies. 
these were stopped. The Greek writers have noted 


Cc 
absence of funeral display. As to the disposal oif cu 
dead, the system of burning (cremation) and E 
co-existed. Strabo refers to the strange customi oc 
Taxila of throwing out the dead to be devoured] . 
vultures. The Cambridge Ancient India as) le 


it to the influence of Iran. Sati was practised.’ 
quote here what Strabo? says: 
“He (Aristobulos) had heard from som?! 
sons of wives burning themselves along with 
deceased husbands and doing so gladly; and’ 
those women who refuse to burn themselves 

` held in disgrace.” . 


Education : As regards education, training, } - 
physical and mental, according to the Vedic tess, 
adhered to. The Buddhist Jatakas, however, stat 
Takshasila was a great centre of learning and | 
people and princes from different) parts of the 0% 
used to join this University to complete their edu“ 
‘The Vedas and the sixteen accomplishments’ 
the curriculum of study. Panini, the great gram? 
Kautilya, the renowned statesman, and Char 


eminent writer of medical treatise, are su 


K. XV, Chap. X, Seo. 


far 


o a 


i 


ould i 


a ithe 
পি vide that t 


products of Takshasila. There are grounds for be- 
he percentage of literacy was probably 


S Manners AND MORALS OF THE PEOPLE 
‘on, a s 
They P The Greek writers, especially Megasthenes, have 
Use, sli praised Indians for their frugality and simplicity of 
tgags manners. Theft was a thing of rare occurrence. No 
of HiIndian was accused of lying (Arrian). They never 
130.) drank wine except ai sacr-fice. This picture seems 
9 righ somewhat overdrawn. Drinking was permitted by the 
mn. [State and practised by certain classes in all probability. 
string Kautilya tells us that luxury, litigation and theft were 
ra, penot things out of the ordinary. The classical authors 
ent (rand Kautilya say a good deal about public women or 
the uganikas. They were generally attached to the royal 


‘court. 

] 
HE Di f 
ES “Accomplished courtesans of the dancing-girl 
| saa class enjoyed a privileged position at court . 
+ anit, they held the royal umbrella, fan and golden 
Brahm Pitcher . . . they were subject to strict official con- 
in &] trol | 
t in si 
ngs of! That ganikas had a social standing in ancient days 


habits clear from the story of Amrapali in the Vinaya text 
re ' 8891 the Mulasarvastidas. While speaking of the morals 


eople find manners of ancient Athenians, Will Durant? 
90008011095: 


ete. ] 

Dies. | “In morality as in alphabet, measures, weighis, 
note Coinage, costume, music, astronomy and mystic 
e A cults, classic Athens seems more oriental than 
and © "topean. No stigma is attached in Athens to the 
ustom] Occasion 


al Intercourse of youngmen w:th courtesans 
"+ . Athens officially recognises prostitution, and 


al l i ‘ 

a og Ves a tax upon its practitioners.” 
ised. 

some!) 9. Smith: 0 রি 

1] : Oxford History of India, p. 79. 
with The Life of Greece, p: 299. 

ad” 
alves ") 


ing, i 
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FOREIGN INFLUENCE: GENERAL FEATURES OF 3007 
Lire AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 
and ie de mes ies aa 
Style of his edicts k hr ws দুর i A T 

í - Some archaeologists are inclined to 
believe that the Asokan architecture bears traces of 
foreign influence. One view is that “most of the 
features exhib:ted by the upper half of the column are 
of Assyrian origin.” Another view is that it is Perso- 

Hellenic Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar? holds that the 
Asokan architecture, though dominantly Assyrian, was 
yet Indian, because ‘the idea of erecting pillars by 
themselves, and not forming integral part of any 
building is neither Persian or Hellenic, but Indian,’ 
Anyway, it is not impossible to think that, India 
known as she was to civilised Western countries in the 
days of the Mauryas, there might have been a touch 
of universality in Asoka’s art and architecture as in 
his religion.” 

As regards the general features of the Maurya 
society, we are told that there was the growth of 
luxury, love of finery and adornment with the rapid 
extension of the Maurya Empire together with a low 
tone of morality. We learn from Kautilya“ that all 
kinds of offences against women were severely dealt 
with. Unless offences against women were very com-= 
mon, such regulations would have been unnecessary. 
The Greek invasion of the fourth century B.C., the 
liberation of the Punjab from the Macedonian yoke 
under Chandragupta, the rallying of the people, so 
long distracted and disunited, round him, the general 
unwillingness on the part of the people to be swayed 
by the Hellenic ideas about manners, customs - and 
methods of warfare—all these go to prove the 
strength of the national character and the conscious- 
ness of the masses about the benefits of pol-tical union 
and national salvation and progress through the 
centralised authority of a national hero-king. এ 


11. CHI., p. 622... 


12. Asoka, 3rd Ed., p. 214. i 
13. Dr. A. Sen: Asoka Lipi, p. 51. 
14. Kautilya, tr., B.K. IV, Chap. XI. 


of magazine articles, addresses, etc., 


পি. ENGLISH 
INDIA IN THE VEDIC AGE (Being a history 
of Aryan expansion in India): By Purushottam 
Lal. Bhargava, M.A., Ph.D., Sastri. The Upper India 
Publishing House, Ltd, Lucknow. 1966. Pp. 202. 
Price Rs. 22-8, - 


“It was in 1922 that Pargiter published his now 
famous volume Ancient Indian Historical Tradition in 
which he sought for the first time with great critical 
acumen and industry to utilise the vast genealogical 
material in the Puranas for giving a connected account 
of the history of our land down to the Bharata War.’ 
Pargiter’s method which involved a total rejection of 
the Vedic (“Brahmana”) in favour of the Epic and 
the Puranic (“Kshatriya”) tradition was strongly 
criticised at the time by a number of scholars includ- 
ing the late Professors Keith and Johnston. In recent 
times a number of Indian scholars—S. N. Pradhan, 
H. C. Raychaudhuri and A. D. Pusalkar—in attempt- 
ing to cover more or less completely the sıme ground 
have adopted a more balanced view seeking to rectify 
the defects of ihe Purana historical tradition of the 


 polations and mistakes of the later Puranic editors, 
full ¥ record of the Sutas. 


eement with the Vedic evidence. The author sceks 
prove his case by a number of arguments which 
pte serious attention of all scholars. On some 
ints 1S views are open to criticism, as when he 
mes the hypothesis (Chapt. II) of an original 
rana which formed the basis of the historical nar- 
in the later Vedic Samhitas (although the 
elerences mention the Puranas only as a branch 
Jing with ereation-legends and so forth) 

ds (Chap. TIT) that the Aryans entered 
leadership of Manu (clearly an 

d not a historical figure) and 
od fro: th ir original home 
even the 
y reference to 


Books in the principal European and Indian Janguages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, 
are not noticed. i 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


pamphlets, reprints 
The receipt of books 


Epitor, The Modern Reviews 


important and noteworthy, as when he proceeds) 
show that the early royal families descended fm 
Manu belonged to the Indus Valley (the location’) 
the Saudyumnas and the Aikshhvakas at Pratishthz) 
in the Vatsa territory and at Kosala respectively bet! 
due to a mistake of the later Puranic editors in ph 
ing them in regions ruled by their descendants), tl 
the titles ‘nar’ and ‘solar’ race applied by. the 19] 
writers to those families have no warrant in the ol 
texts which know Soma (grandfather of Sudyum) 
and Vivasvan (father of Manu) only as proper nat) 
that Pargiter’s designation of “the Aila race” is | 
error arising from transfer of a metronymic used |) 
Pururayvas to his descendants, that the Haihayas & 
the Aikshvakas and others spread to the west and! 
south in later times. Less thorough and convincing) 
the author’s chronology of the Vedic period (Ch 
IX) which is based upon his acceptance of the Purif 
interval of 1050 years between Parikshit and Mi 
padma Nanda and his calculation of the number 
royal generations preceding Parikshit on an ayer} 
of 20 years for each generation, the result giving! 
Vedic Age a duration of about 2.000 years from 3!) 
B.C. (date of the Aryan migration) to 1.000 Bi 
(date of the Bharata War). The authors sketch | 
Vedic society (Chap. XI) leads him to the ৪০৫ 
generalisation that the Vedic Indians “had no &1 
system but were divided into three classes”. 4 
equally sketchy account of Vedic religion (Chap. M 
makes him indulge in the equally unsatisfat, 
generalisation that “the present Hindu reli! 
though greatly changed in appearance, is in essence" 
descendant of the old Vedic religion.” | 
„On the whole this is a very scholarly work dest 
ing the serious attention of all those interested 12 
study of Ancient Indian history and culture. The Mi 


ig written in a clear style and is remarkably free 
printing mistekes, 


ECONOMIC RE: 
PAKISTAN: RESOURCHS TOR ANDI 


42, Cornwallis 
20. 


This is the revised and enl ition Of, 
author’s book published several see ae and 

words “and Pakistan” has been added to the tM 
the original book. Division of this sub-contne™! 
two sovereign States since 15th August, 19% 
created numerous economic problems for each of | 
pe The pattern of trades and industries. 
changing in India and as a result of Five-Year + 


Our agricultural economy is being converted } 
lection, Haridwar ? 


এও 


woe m ee =| ED পক 


oceeds 
ded fre 
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ia] one and our exports of raw materials are 
ng changed into that of finished or semi- 
finished manufacture. Our trade with Pakistan comes 
under the category of ‘international.’ As India is trymg 
to be independent of Pakistan in raw materials, such 
ag, jute, cotton and cereals, SO Pakistan is endeavour- 
ing to pad up her industries without depending on 
ndian suppiy. 

Í The book under review is just the book of refer- 
ence necessary for students, economists, industrial- 
ists and planners. The subject-matter is classified 
into nineteen chapters, 2127 Area and Political Division, 
Land and Natural Regions, Man-power—Population 
and Economic Status, Agriculture, Livestock, Forest, 
Minerals, Raw Materials (Nos. 334 arranged alpha- 
betically), Water—hrigation, Power Projects, Transport 
and Communication, Ports, Foreign Trade, Inland 
Trade, Joint Stock Companies, Industry—Capital In- 
vestments, Electrical Power, Banks, Insurance and 
Co-operatives, Public Finance and National Income. 
An Appendix gives in short particulars of the Second 
Five-Year Plan and the Industrial policy of the 
Government of India. Index at the end of the book 
will help readers to find the wealth of information 
contained in the volume. Pakistan figures have been 
3৭1 

Sar ating. 

The author has spared no pains to furnish up-to- 
date figures and information from Blue Books of India 
and Pakistan and also from International Publications 
of U.N., I.M.F. and World Bank. Recent publica- 
oes of U.S.A. and U.K. and various reports have 
fer fully utilized to make this publication dependable. 
Te book of reference this publication shall find its 
ae in our college and public libraries, and. men of 
We eS and industrialists will benefit by its possession. 
he a ভা Sri Ghosh for presenting to the pub- 
ee 
ie ae ded in the wake of the Seconc 


jndustr’s 
fast bel 


A. B. DUTTA 
the MORNING _BLOSSOMS: Bding a collection of 
0 12 writings of P. Chakravarti, Chief Justice 
Printer: engal and for some time Governor. General 
Street s and Publishers Private Ltd, 119, Dharamtala 

7 Caleutta-13. Illustrated. 

Se ঠা to the initiative and enterprise of Sj. 
that the aces Das, a devoted pupil of the author, 
magazine oe hidden in the pages of a college 
handy bo ae been brought to the public view m 2 
all the coil -form after no less than thirty years. Of 
dency Galles: Magazines we have ever seen, the Presi- 
of being ne Magazine certainly deserves the credit 
1S no litle rst-class periodical of this type. And it 
able to টু credit for the Magazine that it was once 
he book ain these treasures for their first publication: 
Written as under review contains five invaluable articles 
Ollege > of pp tudent and ¢x-student of the Presidency 
tion aleutta, the premier educational institu- 


on this si 
1926, n this side of India, between the years 1917 and 


he arti ] n 5 

efeng icles are: (1) An Evening Talk, (2) A 
(4) The college Square, (83) Monmohan Ghose, 
by. Inds, C®lcutta University, and (5) English Written 


-ans, A DE 
Second one These essays are very entertaining. The 


en sear, 
und heen 

ny thin 
yes of 


IR single day passed without a stro 
gs nes Square. We confess, we missed 
Which could not escape the penetrating 


` e b ð 
85৮০, T author. His narration is very often Te- 


tei chapter on Monmohan Ghose is excellent. 
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reminds most of us of our college days, juate 
Ji ‘as the condition of 
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ae students of the mystic poet-professor, no less 
i an the lay readers like ourselves who had not the 
ortune of hearing him in the elass-room, will derive 
much benefit and get enlightened from the perusal — 
of this highly entertaining pen-picture by the author. 
The paper on ‘The Calcutta University’ speaks much 
of the influence of such an institution on the social 
life of Bengal, nay India, and in view of the approach 
of its centenary, should be read and re-read by those 
engaged in writing its history. We cannot but ৫0062 
tulate Sj. Das on this timely publication. y 
Jossa C. BAGA 


DIALOGUES WITH THE GURU : Compiled i 
R. Krishna Swami Iyer. Published by টি 10 
34, Rampart Row, Bombay-1. Pp. 194. Price Rs. 6. 

The author, who has to his eredit four more books 
on the Vedanta, presents in this volume a compilation 
of talks with His Holness Sri Chandra Sekhar 
Bharati Swamina, the late Sankaracharya of Sringeri 
Math, with an introduction by M. Paul Masson- 
Oursel, Director of Studies at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, University of Paris. 

Sringeri Math is one of the four monasteries 
founded by Sri Sankaracharya in the ninth century 
at the four corners of India as fortresses of Hinduism, 
The venerable abbots of these monasteries are called 
Sankaracharya as successors of the great founder. Sri 
Chandrasekhar Bharati, who was the former abbot of 
Sringeri Math, situated in a beautiful place on the 
river Tunga, was born on Sunday, October 16, 1892, ; 
and passed away on Sunday, September 26, 1954. He 
was such a versatile Sanskrit scholar and a spiritual 3 
giant that President Rajendra- Prasad and other | 
celebrities were profited by his illuminating conyersa- 
tions. In 1931, he initiated Sri Abhinava Vidyatirtha, — 
the present abbot of Sringeri Math and installed him ` 
as his successor and _ withdrew entirely from the ~ 
secular affairs of the Math for wholetime study and 


meditation. l 3 1 
in this book, took | 


The conversations, recorded 
place between the years 1925 and 1927 about thirty. 
years ego and are held on Hinduism, modern educa- 
tion, marriage reform, religious neutrality, fate 
free will, unity of God, true devotion, Advaita and 
similar other problems of topical interest. About these | 
rightly does Paul Masson-Oursel 
observe in the introduction as follows: “Tt is a two- 
on the attainment of: deliverance” 


„preter of the teaching 
past as in the present, gurus to comment 
texts have assuredly 1 a 
question of showing how the highest truth can serve © 
us in practical life, x 10015 2 
difficulties of the modern man, private and pri 
sional alike, are to be overcome 
is not only classical but immutable. | tl 
absolute level, Vedanta is no less so at the tempore 
abstract problems it must 
points of conscience that lin 


‘doxy is presented here in terms 0 
ism—an adequate presentation of that 


beings.” টিন 
“This manual,” reiterates the 

“which places the purest traditi 

the grasp of the most mo ) 


THE MODE 


matter of keen interest to India’s Western friends; for, 
it is dessemination of this kind alone, that can prevent 
its civilisation with its so rich past and so rich future 
from founderng in a chaotic humanism.” + 

Tne book is attractively got-up and adorned with 
a beautiful portrait of the late Sankaracharya of 
Sringeri Math whose dialogues are published in it. 

SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 

1. SPIRITUAL AWAKENER: .Pp. 160. Price 
Re, 1-8. 

2. GOD-REALISATION: Pp. 190. Price Rs. 2. 

3. YOGA AND REALISATION: Pp. 250. Price 
Rs. 3. 

These three books are written by Swami Sivananda 
and published by the Yoga-Vedanta Forest University. 
P.O. Sivananda Nagar, Rishikesh, Himalayas. 

The first book is a bouquet of elevating messages 


of Swami Sivananda, the dynam’e Hindu monk of 
Rishikesh. 


They are judiciously gleaned from 
numerous letters and leaflets of the prolific author. 
These sayings, which are surcharged w.th deep 


Spiritual fervour, will certainly be instructive to the 
aspirants and general readers alike. 

The second volume contains a careful collection 
of several interesting articles of the author made by 
his disc ple Swami Keshavananda. Now as the dark 
cloud of rank materialism is fast enveloping the 
firmament of India, the book timely sheds a bright 
light of spirituality. The author explains various 
pract cal ways and means of perfecting the heart and 
realising God, and impressively exhorts the afflicted 
people to practise them in daily life for the sake of 
needed peace and bliss, 

. The last one is a compilation of different articles 
written by the learned author on Yoga, which is the 
/ wonderful fruit of Indian culture and a distinct way 
of union for the mortals with the Immortal One. These 
essays are brief, thoughtful and inspiring. Though 
ere is a lamentable lack of scholarly versat lity and 
profundity, yet the book contains the essence of the 
| subject dealt with. The 20195 under the caption of 
_ Cast Off This Ego,” “Philosophy of Bhakti,” “Ideal 
of Yoga,” “The Rugged Path” and “Ethics of the 
Bhagaved Gita” require special ment’on, The book, 
_ it is hoped. will be able to instil in the hearts of the 
eaders an interest in the study and practice of Yoga. 
SHIBANI PRASAD Matrra 


Rs, 2-12, 


| Sri Nripendranath, author of this book, left 

0 L In the form of questions and 

he, in this book, explains clearly and tries to 
Uh ny of our spritual problems. 
seven chapters he describes the nature of 
an’s relation to Him, tht real meaning of 
the way of self-realisation and the different 
pursuits of knowledge, action and love. The 
hapters deal with the significance of the 

» the Image of Kali and the conception 

) Radhika. on-communal and lucid 
ns will be found illuminating. i 
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Sen “rom notes taken do 
sketch of his ety, 
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Tt was sometime in 1925, when Rai Bahadur | 
Jaladhar Sen, the well-known litterateur of a genera. | 
tion ago, was sixty-five, that Narendranath Bose along | 
with some literary friends told him one evening at the | 
Calcutta Hotel that it would be of great interest to | 
them as well as to ihe Bengali-reading public if hp | 
narrated in detail his life-story and that Bose was | 
ready and willing to write it down verbatim, in several È 
sittings, if necessary. They pressed him hard and i 
Jaladhar Sen was agreeable to the proposal on condi. | 
tion that the account should not be published in his | 
life-time. But they could meet only at long intervals, | 
Within a period of four or five years they could sit 
together only for twenty-one days, and the result was 
this autobiographical book depicting the early life of 
this loveable writer. 

Jaladhar Sen was a novelist, essayist and writer of 
short stories but, above all, he was a writer of travel- | 
accounts. As Hemendraprasad Ghose remarks in his | 
sketch that at the time Jaladhar Sen began to write—a | 
book of travel was almost a rarity and Sen continued | 
to work in this field for a long time. Himalaya, | 
Prabaser Patra, Pathik and Himadri are still unrivalled | 
in this department of literature. But what endeared | 
h.m to all is not merely his writings but his genial | 
personality. Though he was a Rai Bahadur, a title | 
conferred on him by the then Government for his 
literary attainments, people would seldom use this | 
title but everyone, young or old, addressed him as | 
dada. Even at the tme Jaladhar Sen emerged as a | 
remarkable writer there were literary factions and the | 
groups often stood apart, but this “elder brother” of | 
the literary world was loved and respected by all | 

| 
| 


groups without distinction. He was, so to say, without | 
an enemy. For a long time till his death Jaladhar ] 
Sen very ably conducted as Editor the Bengali | 
monthly Bharatvarsa founded by the poet Dwijendra | 
Lal Roy. He was in various ways connected with the | 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat and other great literary | 
Institutions, and was the permanent President of the | 
Rabi-basar. Narendranath Bose has done well to | 
record this autobiographical account of his early life | 
and of h's association with his Master, his friend, | 
philoscpher and guide, Kangal Harinath. Had thel 
book been a complete story of his life it would have | 
been a great autobiography, but as it is, it 18 1 
fascinating. ! 


SATLENDRAKRISHNA LAN 


HINDI 


AMIT REKHAEN: Compiled by Satyavali | 


Mallik. Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. Pp. 246. 
Price Rs. 3. 


“Not the inventors of the new machinery, but | 
the inventors of new values move the world.” so wrote 
Dr. $. Radhakrishnan in the autograph-book of the 
compiler when she first met him by a chance bu 
hever-to-be forgotten and happy coincidence 1 
New Delhi. The book, under review, seems to be & 
kind of cemmentary on this dictum of the learned 
doctor. For, the five sections into which it is divided: 
centre, first. round the majesty of the Mother in terms — 
of her integral influence on her offspring as illustrate 
in the life of Gandhiji. Deenabandhu Andrews (0 
Whom the book is dedicated) and others; secondly) | 
deal with unique individuals like Madame Curley 
Kasturba Gandhi, Sarojnalini Dutt: thirdly, describ? | 
a few characters who, drawn from the common run af 4 
humanity though, yet revealed a rare subl mity 82° 
strength of human nature; fourthly, recall gold 


| Ka ng ri Collection, Haridwar 3 
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iadur | mories of persons in whom shone true heroism of h 4 এ রর 
ee | fo spirit; OE finally, recapture moments the Ba sand টি সি ed on ee 
long | A ora packed with the ecstacy of th : 3 31885 2 
b the | ES er টির Rekhaen can T ae ] S Eternal peces of the Forb.s Gu.arati Sabho, which encoulags 
e respectively. e employed usefully such researches. G i ] 
t to | aga teacher of hgh ethics in our schools and families of the portion 01 2 vee trans a 
| { 3 J 3 3 ete EE 
f he | EK ADARSHI MAHILA: By Vinayak Tiwari. Survey of India which deals with the Guan 
reat J; sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. Pp. 82. Price Re. 1. guage. It isa seccnd edition and has bein touched 
and 1 This is a life-sketch of the late Shrimati Avantika- PY Shri Shastri. Harmata (2) is a well-known poem 
)ndi- | bai Gokhale, who was one of our idcal women-servers of the old samtly poet, Narsingh Mehta, devotee 
his) of the country of the Gandhian pattem—an exemplary Krishna, and describes how Lord Krishna came to | 
Vals, | helpmate of her husband, a strenuous and selfless social hore a ৭, TONGNI 88 his life and presen 
l sit | worker, a discip] ned devotee and a picture of humility. টি bal a garland, to silence his cnemies, who we 
was | She will, therefore, continue to be a beacon-light to ee রি killing him, unless his Lord performed pa e 
eof | our women social workers in particular. miracle. Several MSS. of the verses describing ths 
| G.M incident cecur, and after going through all of them, 
| GUJARATI চি nehe pabhshed this correct edition. T Sabha hadi 
3 | ndertaken to br.ng out a correct edition of the 
avel- | (1) GUJARATI BHASHA: Translated by Keshav- Mahabharat as written in Gujarati verse by old poets, 
; his | yam K. Shastri. Pp. 136. Price Rs. 2. Five volums NS already been published. The presen! 
e—a | কি One is the sixth, and contains the Aswamedha Parva 
AM NE s : 
nued | (2) HARSAMENO. PAD ANE HARMATA: By written by Kahan, son of Harjivan in Samvat ye 
aya, | Keshavram K. Shastri. Pp. 230. Price Rs. 3. 1095. Collection of various MSS. has contributed 
alled | (3) MAHABHARAT: - ASHWMEDHA PARVA: the publication of this edition. Outlnes of Gujaral 
ared | By Keshavram K. Shastri. Pp. 586. Price Rs. 4. literature (4) is the result of close study, which 
218 All three published by the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Shastri has to make in the field of research nto old 
title | Bombay. 1951. Paper cover. Gujarati literature. In Part I, he has come as far as 
his | (4 REKHA DARSHANA, Part I: By Keshavram the epoch of Akhyanas (eighteenth Samvat century), 1 


this | K. Shastri. Published by Elite Book Service, Ahmed- Suitable extracts from the works of the writers of 085. 

as| abad. 1951. Paper cover. Pp. 209. Price Rs. 3. different yugas (epochs) have been quoted. He 
S a | Mr. Keshavram, through devotion and enthusiasm lies its value, 
the | for research into old and mediaeval Gujarati literature, 
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By 
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Size: Crown octavo Pages: 266 ! 
Price: Ordinary: Rs. 3/- Clothbound: Rs. 44 


Attractive getup with fine portraits of Sarnath Buddha, 
Ajanta Facade and Trimurti of Hlephanta 
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The Conflicting Roles of Women 
New Moris IN THE INDIAN SOCIAL PATTERN 


: ©.V.H. contributes the following sugges- 
‘five article in The Aryan Path on the desir- 
ability and possibility of India’s conserving her 
Ytradit.onal social values while moving with -the 
‘times, as move she must: 


Although Indian social organization has undergone 
a perpetual process of change, silent and imperceptible 
) in its incidence, one remarkable feature about the 
revolution which it faces has far-reaching implications 
for the future. Propelling this revolut.on are iwo vital 
21976659756, the advent of scientific rationalization 
"and technological progress, behind which trails the 
) cess of industrialization; and secondly, the dawn 
political freedom, as the sequel to a prolonged 
irupele; The current revolution through which India 
passing affects the entire basis of India’s life and 
ial organization, and in particular its most im- 
tant sections, namely, women and children. 

Its foundation is social and economic egalitarian- 
; the main instruments for achieving it are law 
education and scientific progress generally; and 
superstructure envisaged is a Welfare State. One 
Important aspect of the situation is that a secular 
18000. both underlies and dominates the revolution. 
) The question is: Is the basis of the revolution 
und and effective? Can the transition be so managed 
i changes take place without producing social con- 
81909, degencrating into social chaos, and without 
judiating and destroying some of the traditionally 
ed van for which India has stood through the 


India has been swept into the stream of world 
fought and, whether we like it or not, we cannot 


‘the best in these currents is absorbed by us, we 
not permit our indigenous cultural and social 
be clogged and silted by cultural and social 
alien to our traditional way of life. 

ancicnt Indian institutions facing a furious 
challenge from technological and scientific 
e caste system and the joint family. The 
affecting not only the structure of these 
also their individual constituents. Its 
“aspect is the demand for equality of 
‘the individual as an individual. 


is justified to the 
ons have become 
ais the. 00r-, 


er vital 


N PERIODIC 


ate ourselves from its currents and cross-currents” 
makes it all the more imperative to ensure that, ` 


- exogamous marriages, 
ar | e cti H 


= as 
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dental to division of labour based on caste affiliation abil. 
endogamy and sanctity of tradition. The joint fami appi 
encouraged a false sense of security and the depen! 
ence of a number of persons on the carnings of i. i : 
single individual. These could not survive the imps 
of scientific end technological changes and the ecot 
mic stresses of industrialization, in which individu ae 
initiative is a requ.rement for survival. At the SUL 
time, it would be doing them an injustice to 168৮1 ৭ 
these as institutions which only encouraged or sy 
tained inequality. During long periods of Indy), 
history, the caste and joint-family organizat ress 
afforded much-needed economic security and effect out 
protection to the individuals and groups of famildjoosc 
which composed them. A detailed defence of thbind 
institutions is not possible in this short essay, norfthe 
it necessary in the present context. If modern 0৫0000713 
mic and other developments, like the rapid prog grea 
of communications, render them obsolescent, that ৫7011 
not derogate from their original utility. dest: 

The vigorous assault that modern scientific PM 
gress is making on the citadel of caste has producetinte; 
ard continues to produce—a tremendous 01511309100 
in the lives of men and women. Increasingly they prog 
constrained to fall back on their own intellectual #relat 
physical resources and competence in getting throvold 
life’s tribulations and in meeting critical 51519001121] 
From the individual standpoint this should be wunif 
come, because it induces a feeling of sclf-confidelt c 
and self-reliance, and, by and large, any pemtrad 
possessing these qualities has the makings of feco 
efficient, democratic citizen. and 

On the other hand, the progressive fading oul'@S 1 
the caste organization and of the solidarity of sign; 
group that it enshrined has deprived and is increasili lien 
depriving the individual of the security he orf u 
previously felt as a member of a corporate orgali 
tion, the members of which were bound together): 


and 


effect on the family organization and family solida 

The predilection of the younger generation | 
freedom to order their lives in their own way iS 
strengthened by education and the spread 0 
scient fic outlook. And, besides, industrialization 
mises them greater economic security in sepa 
from large family units. 

If something could be substituted for caste i 


idwar 
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is hand and which is encouraging economic com- 
one 0953 between the sexes on the other. 

14 be foolish, indeed reactionary, to indulge 
I Ms yar denunciation of these changes in social 
po Ee nips It is equally foolish to oppose them and 
Rey reactions unfavourable to the prospect. of 
provoke the trend to rational and ethically defensible 
টিটি before the position becomes irretrievable, 


Modernism exacts its toll and its inexor- 
liatig, ability “cannot be mitigated by sentimental 
t fami appeals to tradition. 


epen At the same time 3 realize that there is no 
3 of inherent incompat.bili veen scientific progress 
MPH nd our traditional ideals, and that an adaptation of 
> ECON latter to scicocc’s demand for rationalization is 
dividu ot impracticable. da ১, in fact, in permit- 
he 00 the trend to proceed astrous lengths, where 
> TEN dehumanizes social vela ships. Every progressive 
or se ) shouid be competent to harmo- 


and io facilitate individual pro- 
ress and the realization of individual ambitions with- 
effect out isolating the individual from the community or 
fa “loosening the moral, spiritual and other bonds that 
of thelbind fogether men and women, individual members of 
f 00115 same family and ihe different family units which 
à ECO constitute the community. It will be technology's 
progleereatest conquest if this harmonization can be success- 
hat 0011] effected, while it will be its great defeat if it 
$ destroys these human values and relationships. 

ific ঢা) So far as India is concerned, the progressive dis- 
oducetintegration of the caste and joint-family organizations 
turbaican be effectively arrested without jeopardising social 
they progress, if the ideal of family solidarity and family 
tual Hrelationships can be preserved out of the ruins of the 
_throkold joint-fam'ly organization. The family is poten- 
10910011915, the most significant and the most powerful 
be 1010 factor in most organized civilized societies. 
onfideæfit can be so in India too, if, without offence to her 


টি টিনা family relationships are rationalized by the 
৪ 0 bn suition of inter-caste and  exogamous marriages, 


by th f f 
f y e acceptance of the double role of women— 
x out!as memb | 5 


r of USignifica 
yeasil ês wiy 


1 
fut 


ers of ihe community and of society, with a 
nt contribution to make to their progress, and 
PA others and citizens in charge of rearing 
conte rations of citizens. From family solidarity 

munity and social solidarity for the common 

1S an easy next step. The dissolution of the 
Joint-family systems, which seems inescap- 


or e Umed ito effective advantage. But this 

f enshrining the family, in which individual 

< pa unity ও self-improvement are adjusted to com- 
15 7 dedgin tl Social objectives,.and unstintedly acknow- 
| of 8 the important place of women as the most 


Pertinent soln i E 
À 1500080480০ to a situation in which, while the 


11501 are tik are disintegrating, individual members 
The ad ly to be left in a vacuum. : 
Dost Inde n pon by the Indian Parliament in the 
x টা period of a series of measures to 
1109, ‘succession to property, mariage 
Se Tee, guardianship of AROS mat oe on, in 
a growing volume of public opinion in 
the social 1s a phenomenon markedly illustrative 
ave Volution. The political rights of Indian 
© to all been safeguarded by giving the 
all adult women—something which even 
© dvanced Western countries have not 
72 effect. of these series of 
© Accord to women a place in society 
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Which satisfies at once their demand for equality and 
their need for economic security. If law alone can- 
establish equality all round, these laws should do it. 
All rights, however, impose corresponding. 
responsibilities and the legal rights acquired by 
women impose on them the heavy obligation 
of utilizing, for the general good, the oppor- =i 
tunities opened out for them. টি. 


The women of India are in this context con- Sie 
fronted with a dilemma. They are called upon to a 
decide whether they will utilze for pursuing educa- S| 
tional careers, the professional and social- service 4 
cpportunities now open to them or regard their tradi- < | 
tional natural function of marrymg and bringing up 
families as sufficiently exciting, and important and 
adopt it. The dilemma is mainly individual; but it is 
also social. In the case of the individual woman, the, 
answer may be one way or the other. But as a social 
problem, it has a number of ramifications. The 
cardinal and paramount question is whether the two ~ 
roles referred to are in such mutual conflict that they - ; 
cannot be satisfactorily reconciled by most women. If = 
they can be, how is that possible? 

Women, as much as men, need to satisfy their — A 
emotional needs, apart from safeguarding their ećo- aS 
nomic security. If the latter induces them to seek a 
employment and careers, cither from economic neces- 
sity or from ambition, the former induces them to 
seek matrimony, to rear children and to make happy 
homes. We have emphasized the vital significance of © 
the family in the sccial organization of modern times, 
The same consideration constrains us to emphasize that 
educated women in India in general will be discharg- 
ing an important duty if they satisfactorily combine 
home-making and family rearing with gainful employ- 
ment in those special lines for whcih temperamentally — 
and naturally they are especially fitted. The problem ` 
for women is how to combine these without sacrificing 
their emotional fulfilment through marriage and with- 
out allcwine themselves to stray into dubious devices 
to achieve a very doubtful economic self-sufficiency. 


At the same time, ‘the problem of marriage of 
educated women in the upper middle classes is not an 
easy one to 50159. In India, many single youn 
women, the number of whom is rapidly on the increase 
ag a result of the legal prohibition of marriages below 
a specified age, particularly those belonging to familie: 3 
which have not completely discarded the. inhibit 
of caste restrictions, experience difficulty in making 
suitable matches. They certainly cannot marry young 
men below their age or below their own level of ed 
cation, and the number. of eligible young men abo 
these categories is not considerable. It is not im 
probable too that in many cases the desire of edt cated 
girls in middle-class families to marry com টা 
against the blind wall of the sult widely pre 
demand of eligible bridegrooms for enormous i 
The refusal টি young J.A.S. Officer of Sout 
to consider proposals for marriage made to 
behalf of a number of young, educated 3 
respectable families, unless the pròposals wee 
panied by the offer of a huge dowry, fa c 
the prevailing tendency. Many instances an 
cited of highly educated irls of over enty4 
preferring to remain unmarried 
to নি, 


as dowry. Moreoy 
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man himself prefers a girl with moderate education 


ind no ambition for a career. F 

ao Ideas on this subject are, no doubt, changing 

: rapidly, and the efforts of social reformers are pro- 

1, ducing strong public opinion aga-nst the anti-social 

12 dowry system, which has ruined many middle-class 

families belong.ng to the upper castes in South India 

and-elsewhere. When the social revolution takes a few 

ai more strides, it is bound to. sweep away this system. 

Here again the transitional period is proving a per.cd 
of widespread disquiet. { 

The challenges posed by the social revo- 
lution in regard to the position of women m 
society are not insoluble,-but the transition has 
produced certain upsets. 2 

There is no disputing the benefits accruing, 
from higher education for girls. It broadens the m-nd, 
increases sensibilitics, improves standards of living—all 
01 which are assets in enabling them to play their part 
as wives and mothers. What is, however, of paramount 
importance is to decide whether the education of girls 
only for a career is a social gain or an unmixed soc.al 
blessing. If the traditional ideal of marriage and 
playing their role as housewives is the bettcr ideal 
for Indian women, should they be encouraged to go 
in for university education in such large numbers? 
This dilemma Indian society has to resolve in a sym- 
pathetic and helpful spirit, realizing that the tide of 
Tevolution has advanced too far for it to recede, and 
that at the same time the tide has not yet advanced 
g0 far, or gathered so much strength, that it cannot 
be harnessed in the interests of the orderly progress 
of society. 

This can be done, if it is realized that educated 
Women should be afforded all opportunities and 
encouraged to utilize their talents for helping in social 
progress and for achieving social purposes. Otherwise 
£ sense of frustration would be a provocation to 
revolt, depriving society of the services of much good 
human material and talent. Simultaneously the idea 
has to be put across that the place of women, generally 
Speaking is essentially that of home-making and of 

bringing up healthy and intelligent children, and that, 
50511 their duty 
-in টা of the latter, 9725৮ 

In the present transitional period th 
of progressive social thought aa a EA 
Swing in the direction of wholesale borrowing of ideas 
from the West and of discarding the indigenous as 
y outmoded and old-fashioned. This swing is still in 
' Progress and the efforts of social reformers social 

ientists and leaders of public opinion should be 
ed towards catching up with it at a stage from 
e it can conveniently be turned back, not com- 
but to such an extent as is necessary to direct 
beneficially. From many points of view that 
been reached. While the need for a new 
ancient ideas and institutions is widely felt 
and a strong foundation for it has been 
w of the land, in the advance of educa- 
sttalization, in the progress of communi- 
the sti as come for consolidatin: 
‘oulding de R 
g developments for 


dhi whose services 
nsiru 


শাটার পাত 1057 : 


with 
n- Without previous appointment, 


on 


variably advocated the middle path. His 11931 
social progress constitute a bridge between the Bay! 
and the Western ways of social behaviour and Cony Ne 
and are in rational conformity with the needs of dcop 
temporary times. — J করে ae 

Without flouting Indian tradition, Mahaplour 
Gandhi stood for a balanced preservation js 


; 3 87 
the respective roles of men and women in Shas 


promotion of the country’s socio-econg ow! 
| 

progress. phe 
The wheel of social revolution in India has 4 


come full circle. When it does so, 101 hope (cou 
what will emerge from it will be a balanced sodlneg 
in which everyone will have his allolied place anione 
will be enabled to make their individual contribyidor 
to the common cause, Let us ho it it will fama: 
scciety in which there will be as sooml equalityhim 
possible, instead of inequalities bused on caste icon 
wealth and position, and a sociely which will hayland 


us 


for men and the other for women. itior 
—— ito 

Sardar Patel facci 

fa n 


V. P. Menon writes in The Indian Reviiwhe 

When I first met Sardar in 1946 in the midst repi 
momentous discussions affecting ibe fate of the «dur 
try, little did I realise that it was going to bethe 
beginning of a long and intimate association in pldi 
enterpr-ses and noble undertakings. Ind 
It was during the discussions that followed | 
Mounibatten’s arrival in India, I was almost in ‘| S 
touch with Sardar either personally or on the A, 
phone and his word to me was. equivalent, a 
pledge of the Congress. Tt was when the disastetl.:, 
power being transferred to the provinces was looi il 
large on the horizon, that in April, 1947, I 198৫ 
to him the idea of division on the basis of hfi 
Dominions. He gave me his word in support fn ) 
thereafter we went ahead and never had to look ti 
Then came the June 3 plan and the formation 0100] 
States Ministry, which eave me the great oppor am; 
directly fo serve under him. ; the 

It was then that I came io realise what it 
to enjoy his confidence. Througheut the negot k 
with the rulers of Ind‘an States leading. to the act 
of almost all of them it was Sardar’s greatness toma 
and my privilege to enjoy, such freedom in "oor 
Negotiations, as it has seldom fallen to the lot oof i 
man, much less a civil servant. 


r 


Are yeu contemplating marriage? Are f 
seeking for a congenial mate either in mar! 


or business? Select your partne ld 
1939 ? r Astrolog 
and register happiness, i Ee 


Any problem regardi 10 
] garding partnership— 
If you want a copy of your horoscope a 
mpre: Send birth-date (hour if known) 
ume of writing the letter with due fees. 


SREE ANGEERA 
20, Monoharpukur 2nd Lane, Calcutta- 
Also send the birth-date 


and 


dirth- of the person 0 
your question if any, No interview 4 
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a . . 
neil There was an occasion in August, 1947, when a 
এ toe Delhi English daily managed to get hold of a 
ও of deopy of the Draft Instrument of Accession and to 
publish it. This was quite unauthorised and added to 
Maha} E difficulties. When I saw Sardar the next day, to 
ushe day’s problems, he turned to me and said, 


ation the Draft Instrument of Accession 

c ers, can J have a copy for my 
I did not realise what 
7, with a typical burst 
was only joking. 


Menon, now that 
en In fhas appeared in i! 
CCOng, own information? 
She was driving at. 


| 


101 laughter he told 


a hsi That freedom i confidence which alone 
hope could give it) 1 ved throi zhout all the delicate 
ed soc negotiations with indian Princes. But lest any 
ice 810110710 should imagin: Sardar allowed himself to be 


uided by Another, let me say that no 
: he and few could rival 
information, or in the 


ihe important policies 


ontriby dominated or g : 
will master could be so vigilant 

equali him in an insatiable lost 
caste control which he exercised 
ll haygland decisions cf his Mnisi 
nduct=| Tt was the daily rout 
[tions and guidance from 

to ring me up before r 
faccount of the day’s 
ya mission he was gener 

। Reviivhen I returned he was the first person to whom I 
midstireported on the results. That is how history was made 

‘ the «during those three years before his death, which saw 
to bethe exorcising of the ghost of the Balkanisation of 

) ingindia and the build-up of. that solid structure of 
ndia’s unity without which what we have achieved 

Since or what we may achieve in future would have 


for me to seek instruc- 
im and his nightly hobby 
g and take from me an 


ved J ; 3 
A e ‘been impossible. 
৯১ = . . . 
k the Wl I recall a particularly touching incident, when I 
lent 07750 to Ahmedabad, along with the rulers of Gwalior, 
রি [০122 and Jaipur, to present to Sardar, on the occa- 
as low on Of his birthday a copy of the White Paper on the 
শি Indian States. $ 
isis ofl e received the copy and, looking at me with 


pprt fa returns emotion, said, “Now, what can I give you 

ook li ae et 

tion ol ভীতি SIX years since the giant that walked like the 

07279010870 th, in his day was laid to rest; as he wished, 

the টি common dead. As long as he lived, he was 

ts it ra of millions and the saviour of many. 

negoul tor hig a sch no monument. What he has done 

edie» As, on nity is his everlasting monument. 

I << who served him for three and a half epoch- 
int ও years; let me say that when one entered his 


n in roo 
lot 0 টি felt a smaller and lesser man, but came out 
Bard eng a braver and a wiser one. That was the 


lt as I knew him, and that is the memory that I 
re } 


cherish as lone as T live, 
1] --- 
টি NE The New Crisis | 
edit “atonal Christian Council Review writes 
orally: 
War World which had heaved a sigh of relief when 
om se Indo-China ended was again plunged into 
Points তা Series of conflicts. This time the focal 
Ge ne rouble shifted from East Asia. to West 
+ Britain ate Europe. The military intervention 
DS Wer France in the Middle-Hast while nego- 
ra going on under U.N. auspices for a 
the problems connected with the 
of the Suez Canal came as a shock 
peace. x 
ma chensible was Soviet’ Russia’s inter- 
হা to re-establish in that country a 


'  CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Ka 
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go 


regime that was not supported by the 
Hungary but was 7 to টি, 25 Sai 
ae e এ with her known philosophy and 
91001 g use of force, violence and inti- 
midation of her own citizens, that of Britain was a 
puzzle to friends of that country. She had always been ক 
regarded as having a very strong claim to moral রা 
leadership because of ther devotion to the ideals and 
aspirations embodied in the United Nation. Friends 
throughout the world were perplexed as were a great 
section of the people of Britain itself. Many elements 
in the situation, such as the fact that destruction - of 
the armed might of only “one party in the conflict - 
between Isracl and Egypt was aimed at and the in- 
sistence that a general settlement of the Suez Canal 
problem should be coupled with the resolution of the 
present emergency, lend support to the view that the 
great power have no hesitat-on in by-passing the U.N. 
or in making force an instrument of policy to impose 
their wills on weaker nations. 

It is tco carly to see what the long-range effect 
of these confi cts will be, but in the case of the Middle- 
East an immediate result has been jeopardising the 
two major objectives of safeguarding navigation 
through the Suez Canal and of ensuring continuance 
of the supply of oil. It is to be hoped that the final 
settlement of the problems will once more demonstrate 
the futility of war and the use of force as an instru- 
ment of national and international policy. 

It is gratifying that in these difficulties, India’s 
cbjective has been reconciliation and her method 
negotiation. Even if her voice is not heard and her 
attitude and motives are misunderstood, she is 00105 ~ 
a great service to the whole world at this time by 
advocating the paths of peace. ই 
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The Sacred Pipal 
M. D. Chaturvedi writes in Gram Sevak: 


Indigenous to the Gangetic basin, the pipal is held 
in great veneration both by Hindus and Buddhists 
alike throughout the country. It is the well-known 
Bodhi tree—the Tree of Wisdom—under which! 
Gautama sat for meditation for 49 days. and received 
Light. Thereafter, he emerged as the Buddha—“en- 
lightened one.” The original Bo or Bodhi tree has been 
replanted from its own seed and perpetuated at 
Buddha Gaya through the last 2,000 years. Seedlin 
of this tree have been sent out from time to time t 
various Buddhist shrines. i Sg 
$ "The pipal attains a fairly large size and affor 
shade, making a good avenue tree. Except in ar 
regions, the tree is cultivated for its shade and sa 
throughout the country, more particularly 
temples and wells. The trunk gets fluted as the 


‘advances in age. The bark is pale grey and 50০9৮ 


peeling off in irregular rounded ‘flakes. a 
The tree is almost evergreen, being | 
very short while during February. Tt has 4 
leaves with a pronounced tail-like tip, © 
inches Jong. The young leaves appear m the 
basin some time during early spring and 
reddish pnk in colour. Thé upper surface of 
turns shiny green later on. À i 
The flowers are of th 
gall. The flowers are inva’ 
which help in then 
gall flowers is t 
a receptacle for | 


ngri Collection 


LF 
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j its ও) ripen from. April to charcoal. Young self-grown seedlings are co 
3 ও chec:November. They met with and are easily transplanted. In nature! 
oe os the naa between the leaf-stalk and the often- finds the pipal growing on other trees tl 
2: দিযে are depressed and almost spherical. They are parasite. It grows fast, finally throttling its chos] 
about half an inch in diameter, and usually carry The pipal can sand the ae of drought! 
insects. Dark purple in colour when ripe, or figs Be is abe. টিনা, T ee pom সে ol 
. পি “i o qy 7 orce £ রা a > cape sA 
টি EY ae 125৬ Te also withstood successfully the notorious fed! 
The pipal (Hindi) is known by a variety of 1905 that affected the entire submontane forest! 
names: pippala (Sanskrit) ;. aswat (Bengali); ashvatha Uttar Pradesh. | 


i i ; ragi or ravi gu); ipal is a sacred tree. T never ‘ey! 
athi); arali (Kanarese); ragi or rave (Telugu) ; inne pipal is a sacred : it cull 
ee: and Ficus religiosa (Latin). Hindus. It affords excellent - Tea -fodder for Al 
; PROPAGATION camels and elephants. Its timber useless, | 

The tree is easily raised from secd sown in boxes a | 
‘jn fine loam covered with manure and admixed with eas | 
- = পপ aa ena | 
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unications 


Through the powerful 
cinema, radio 
ate in a posit 
understanding 
mation seems ti 
education. For 
importance to 1 

The Orga 


media of the press, the 
on, world communications 
he pregress of international 
world, the right to infor- 
outceme of the right to 
‘reason. Unesco attaches great 
mmunication media. 

task, in this field, is to 


ao] 


acquire a thoro knowledge of - the means of 
communication at present available to the peoples, 
with a view to helping to-improve them. The in- 
equality of social conditions and technical develop: 
ment in various countries has, indeed, led to such 
‘differences in this respect that things to which all 
should have a right are often enjoyed only by a 


privileged few. 

Since 1947, Unesco has carried out a series 
surveys on the structure, equipment -and operation of 
information services in the various regions of the 
world. The information thus collected has enabled a 
Clearing House to be set up which keeps in close 
touch with’ the appropriate national authorities, the 
specialized associations and professional circles. Unesco 
is thus: in a position to promote the scicntifie study 
of mass communication problems and to assist in 
adapting professional training to the complex require- 
Ments of international life. 

„_ The results of studies undertaken either by the 
Clearing House itself, or at its request, have already 
eve tse to several publications, dealing with such 
ects as the production and consumption of news- 
eae Ee news agencies and the flow of news, 
টা evision, educational radio and television, 
sae 5 and films, and the professional 
(Seay or mass communication technicians. The 

aung House publishes Reports and Papers on Mass 


OmmMuUnication. 
Rad _ World Communications: Press, 
185 n, Television, Unesco has just published 
second edition of a general report descr bing 
matioy throughout the world fer conveying infor- 
i 2 and ideas. Representing a complete revision 
finance edition, th’s volume constitutes a full 
communi of the world’s physical equipment for 
j Mceation, At the same time it fulfils the no less 
areas E Purpose of drawing attention to those 
the world where the inadequacy of such, 


€quipme ‘ A 
মারা people of the opportunity to be 


2117 


of 


recent ye newspaper circulation . has increased in 
Merease ne in most countries and territories. This 
econ mica}. been particularly striking in certain 
Noticeable 4, underdeveloped countries, but it is also 
Nite ayes the most advanced countries. In the 
circulation. es of America, total daily newspaper 
S Against 75 to more than 55 million copies, 
Compared 4 million. in 1951; in Japan, to 35} million, 
Union ce with 28. million’ im 1951; while in the. 


wo copies of daily + নি 
Ins 5.07 daily newspapers and weeklies, 
4 million in “1951, On the other hand, 


e 


ae 


OREIGN PERIODICALS 


T Soviet Socialist Republics circulation fotals 
ment some y 
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in certain countries there has been a decrease in the oa 
number of daily newspapers; this is particularly 
not-ceable where rising costs have obliged certain 
papers to merge with others or to suspend publication, 
France, for example, lost 32 daily papers, and Japan. 
90৮01), between 1951 and 1954. - | 

In Africa, radio communication has proved an ~ 
excellent auxiliary to the press, and most African 
territories now receive world news agency services by 
this means. Air transport has likewise enabled many 
hewspapers, published in towns which previously had 
little or no ccntact with the outside world, to receive 
regular supplies of follow-up material, features and 
photographs. In this continent of Africa, which is 
still full of surprises, newspapers now-a-days reach © 
jungle villages where. only a few years ago, total 
illiteracy prevailed. Many examples of this expansion 
could be quoted; the Gold Coast has 11 daily papers ~~ 
(with a total circulation of 75,000 copies), as well as- 
nine weeklies and a local news agency; Madagascar 
has seven dailies-and 27 weeklies, nearly all published 
in Malagasy; and in the island of Reunion, daily 
newspaper circulation has doubled in the last four 
years. Even Swaziland has two weeklies, while the ~~ 
remote island of St. Helena boasts a roneoed news ~ 
bulletin. However, what is even more important than 
increases in ihe number of newspapers and their cir- 
culation is the expansion of the vernacular press. There 
are many local newspapers circulatmg in the villages 
in varous dialects; Tanganyika, for example, has 
dailies, and Uganda weeklies, in three vernaculars. 

In North America, the press has- continued to 
expand in all directions. The United States of 
America possesses more newspapers and periodicals! 
than any other country in the world, and has a highly 
developed system of news transmission; ab present 
almost 2.000 dailies of general interest appear, and in 
addition there are 545 Sunday papers with a cireulati টা 
of 50 million, and 8,892 weeklies with a total circulation 
of over 25 million. The United States newspapers are i 
also the world’s largest, with dailies running into 
and even 40 pages. Although representing only Ue 
per cent of the world’s population, the United Sta 
of Ameren absorbs almost 60 per cent of the world’ J 
newsprint output. The country is also unique in being s 
the home of three world news agencies (Associated =~ 
Press, International News Service and United Press 
Associations); these serve several thousand. ents 
home and abroad, including an.mereasing numb 
radio and television stations. ‘Canada maint 
position as the. world’s largest producer and 
of newsprint. Largely because of this country’s” 
size, its 94 general-interest dailies ($2 in English 
19 in French) circulate mainly on a regic 
However, group contro] is mereasing, about 
dailies being owned by 11 enterprises. , 
more foreign-language papers are appear 
as a result of post-war immigration fro} 


the press, In Mi 


their own newspapers, 
considerable influence. 
but it is in Brazil and 
press has developed 


all the larger towns now have 
and the provincial press cxerts 
The same is true of Argentina, 
the Venezuela that the daily 
most rapidly. : 
< The Fall in Illiteracy and the Rise in the Numbers 

of Newspapers. 

The trend already not:ced in Africa and the two 
Americas is also evident in Asia, particularly m Japan, 
India, Indonesia and China. Even remote, mountain- 
ous Afghanistan has witnessed a সা advance 
jp newspaper-reading, with four dailies appearing m 
the capital and 11 in provincial towns, and 23 per-0- 

01695, In India, although individual newspaper tn- 
(ulations have remained small, the number of papers 
has increased rapidly, particularly in the case of pro- 
vincial weeklies and reviews; of the total number of 
+824, 40 pcr cent appear in towns with less than 100,000 
inhabitants. This rapid growth is undoubtedly due to 
the literacy campaigns launched in rural areas. Week- 
lies with small circulations now reach even the out- 
lying villages, and the rural population will doubtless 
show an increasing desire to be informed about eyents 
at home and abroad. 


The Japanese press has long been highly-developed, 
and its circulation has grown rapidly in recent years. 
Jn 1952, Japan had 186 dailies, with a circulation of 
80 million; today, although there are only 179, their 
total circulation has increased by 4} million copies. 
‘Thus the number of copies per 1,000 inhabitants is 
twite as great as in any other Asian country, and is 
even higher than in the United States of America, 

1 Japan also maintains two of the largest news agencies 
J im Asia. In the People’s Republic of China, the press 
has expunded remarkably since 1951. The 776 daily 
newspapers published there appear in numcrous 
“editions, and certain large national dailies have several 
regional offices which issue separate editions using a 
“simple vocabulary. Newspaper-reading has been greatly 
_ stimulated by the efforts of the Chinese postal autho- 
_ vues to promote circulation. However, wall-news- 
“papers still remain the chief means of conveying in- 
formation in rural areas. Their editors now keep in 
‘direct touch with the central offices of the national 
information service, the New China News Agency. 
~ In the Middle East, circulations have everywhere 
creased. Iraq, Iran, Syria and the Lebanon have 
etween 20 and 40 dailies cach, fairly evenly distributed 
mongst the main towns. The Israeli press, of more 
growth, has shown little change in recent years; 
gh Hebrew papers represent 75 per cent of the 
daily circulation, the press remains multilingual. 
World's Highest Readership Rate: 609 Copies 
ér 1,000 Inhabitants. $ 
e last five years the press has continued to 
l stern European countries. In both 
Sweden, erculation has increased by 
since 1951. The United Kingdom, 
£, Norway, Belgium, Denmark and 
ed a very high readership 
spapers per 1090 inhabitants. 
ublic has a similar rate; not 
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In the countries of Eastern Europe, the 8) 
presents more or less uniiorm characteristics, In 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, the! 
newspaper of Communist Party enjoys the greates| 
circulat.on—sometimes three or four limes larger thal 
that of its nearest competitor. Total circulations hay! 
not declined, and there have ev b en some nog! 
worthy increases—as in Hungary, with a total dai 
circulation of 1,100,000 copies nst 860,000 mi 
1950, and Bulgaria, with 1,275,000 compared will 
809,900 in 1951. In this latter country, the authoritie! 
decided, in the interests of farm workers, to have day! 
papers published at State farms and tractor stations 
during the harvest season. ] 

In France, the number of dailics bas declined sing! 
1950, but total circulation has remain d the same anf 
the readership rate has not changed. The nations) 
news agency—Agence France-Presse—is one of the sl 
world agencies, its services being 0১6০ by more tha! 
2003 newspapers and rad.o stations ab home ami 
abread. The United Kingdom remains the county) 
with the highest readership rate, with 699 copics «j 
daily papers per 1,000 inhabitants, Its 137 dailies hayf 
a total circulat.on of approximately 31 million, and ith 
11 national Sunday newspapers one of 30 milli 
Large cnterprises exercise a dominant influence on th} 
press; five chains, in fact, control 47 major dailiés at} 
77 weeklies. London is the home of a world neij 
agency, Reuters, which co-operates closely with t 
number of Commonwealth and foreign agencies. f 

The press of the Union of Soviet Socialist Rel 
publics has several unusual characteristics. Each 0] 
the sixteen republics has its own official language, anif 
newspapers are issued in 119 different tongues. Then 
is only one truly national daily—the organ of thy 
Communist Party, published in Moscow and twel 
other towns and distributed throughout the Unions 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Of all the dailies ai 
weeklies, 63 per cent are published outside Mosto 
and this decentralization has resulted in a rapid 10 
crease in the number of readers, The press has conti 
nued to expand in recent years, and the total টা 
tion of the 7,800 dailies and weeklies is now estimalel 
at 44 million—an increase of 11 million snce 1% 
They are served by the world news agency Tass, whl? 
has its headquarters in Moscow and working arrangi 
ments with various agencies in Europe and Asia. 

; The expansion of the press in Oceania has bee} 
aided by increased pulp and newsprint production % 
Australia and New Zealand, a general increas? 4 
population, and higher individual incomes. Furst K 
Size and importance is the Australian press. Since 2 
the total population of Australia is concentrated r 
Sydney and Melbourne, the daily newspapers P il 
lished in these cities alone represent more than 1 
the country’s daily circulation. The numbers of ne) 
papers and the circulation figures have scarcely chang 
meee years. However, ‘as a result of the influ 
-uropean immigrants, 20 newspapers are now 
dived in Australia in languages other than Ens 
Hee nied phenomenon, on a smaller scale, cor 

served in New Zealand, where 43 dailies app". 
34 towns and are j 
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One Human Being in Ten goes to the Cinema 
Once a Weer. . ; > ; 
Apart from describing the present world situation 
th regard to the press, the report published by 
Eo ‘gives equally detailed Information on recent 
developments :n radio, cinema and television. Space 
dees not permii anything but the broad outlines of 
this development to be given here. Radio services 
have continued io spread, especially in economical 
under-developed artas. This expansion largely accounts 
for the fact that 


dio author.ties have been looking 


for new outlets in order to extend or improve the 
transmission and r ion of news. The frequency 
modulation sysicin J) is being used more and 


125 the advantage both of 
ith stations working on the 
(AM), and ensurmg high- 
quality reception. The United States of America at 
present possesses 50 per cent of the total number of 
receiving sets in {throughout the world, w.th 794 


more fer this purp 
eliminating interici 
older amplitud 


age 
modu IoOo 


sets to every 1,000 inhabitants, whereas Europe has 
only 300 sets to cvery 1,000 inhabitants. Likewise, 


however, in the course of the last five years, radio has 
made considerable progress in South America, Ch na 
and numerous territories in Africa and the Pacific area. 
One human being out of 10. on the average, goes 
to the cinema once a week. The chief film producers 
are the United States of America, Japan, India and 
Hong Kong, followed by Italy, the United Kingdom, 
the German Federal Republic, France, Mexico and 
the Philippines. The four greatest newsreel preducers 
are the United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and France. 
The English are still the most assiduous cimemagoers, 
with an average attendance of 25 times a year. Educa- 
tional films are still making progress, and are being 
used more and more in the schools of all five conti- 
nents. Mobile film units reach the most backward 
Meas and bring films to millions of illiterates, especially 
m Africa. In the People’s Republic of China, 1,200 film 
Units circulate in rural areas, showing documentary 
Ums to audiences of from 100 to 1,000 in number. 
elevision, the most recent of the information 
» has seen an extraordinary development. Jn 
. legions of Europe and some countries of 
Ore and Asia, it has already gone beyond the 
Works eel stage. In most of these countries, net- 
saleg a transmitting stations are being seb up, We 
quality 2 Sets are expanding rapidly and t S 
remark টি Droadcasts is being improved. The mos 
able Progress has becn recorded in the United 
merica and the United Kingdom, followed 
& and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
a million television sets have already been 
reached Canada, and this figure will 22 
uring 10 the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
ane, 1956. In many countries—Brazil, Colombia, 
: the United States of America, the 
Soviet Socialist Republics and others— 
broadcasts are provided regularly for 
adults. Teaching by means of a com- 
Sound and image is destined to, bring 
l changes in education. 


77727 of World Communications, 
stated. ae Ut that the facts had now been assembled, 
Sf People ar the facts, action must follow. Millions 
Dm m vast areas of the world, have little or no 
in ae of communication. They must be helped 
ent ae + Since that time, the action mentioned 

axen both by the United Nations and by 
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REIGN PERIODICALS 


the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankina 


3 zi 

Unesco, At its 17th session, in April 1954, the Economi 
and Socjal Council invited governments to study th 
possibility of . encouraging and developing natio: 
mass communication med.a and of requesting technic 
assistance from the United Nations and its Specializ 
Agencies for this purpose. Later in the same yea 
the General Assembly of the United Nations authorize 
the granting of such assistance. At its eighth sessio 
in December 1924, the General Conference of Un 
m turn authorized the Organization to assist in t 
development of communication services. It voted 
a substantial sum for the sending of expert missions 5 
to Member States in 1955 and 1956, at the request 
of the governments concerned. - 

„As a result of these decisions, therefore, countries 
desirous of improving their means of communicati 
can, within certain financial limits, obtain direct BiG 
irom the United Nations and Unesco. By listing avail- 
able resources and requirements, the report just pul 
lished by Unesco is calculated to facilitate work of thi: 
kind, which aims at ensuring that every human bei! 
00103 his right to information—Unesco Chronic 
June, 1956. 


Unesco Sponsors History of the Scientific 
and Cultural. Development of Mankin 


It would be difficult to try and draw the peopl 
of the world together in closer comprehension 
friendship if they knew nothing of each othe) 
history, traditions and contributions to the com 
heritage of manknd. That is why Unesco att 
such importance to the study of history in general 
And that is why in particular it has entrusted a grow 
of scholars with the task of preparing a History oj 


to show the interdependence of nations and — 
culiures in a just light. টী a 

The work has been taking shape since 1950 und 
the guidance of an international commission, con 
today of 29 members, representing 20 countrie 
the Brazilian scholar, Professor Paulo de Berredo 
nero, as chairman. Professor. Carneiro described 
a “work which might help educational ee 
the different ccuntries to attach less importance 
history from the national angle and 
emphasis on what the peoples have gaine 


each other.” 
Phone: 22—3279 Gram KRII 
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The undertaking, which is designed to appear in as an important item in the cultural activities sectio 
1960, consists of six volumes devoted respectively to of Unesco’s Draft Programme for 19 -58 which wil 
the following periods: 1. Pre-historic and archaic be before the coming General Conference of the orgy 
periods, up to 1200 B.C.; 2. From around 1200 B.C. nisat.on in New Delhi next Nov ember —Unesco, 


to 400 A.D.: 3. From 400 A.D. to 1300 A:D.; 4, Higher Education in the USSR 1 
‘From the beginning of the fourteenth century to A rather broad network of institutions of highy = 
towards the end of the eighteenth century; 5. The learning Has appeared in the USSR during the years 03 


last. years of the eighteenth century to the beginning Soviet power, and which enrol at present some 2 millin% 
of the twentieth century; 6. The beginning of the TOL TG against 127000. in tearist Russia. Duin 
twent.cth century to 1950. : b the 280 years that higher schools existed i 

_ The introduction to each yolume will contain a Russia there were only 66 institutions of highier learn 
brief summary of the period in question, considered hon tredaated 10,000 studeris annually. The. USE 
under its aspect as a stage in universal history. Th. VAN : ই Ys i 
will indicate the position occupied by the different 
peoples of the world at that time, and their relations 
Willi each other. Commerce, wars, travel, migrations, 
are dealt with as and how they influence cultural 
exchanges. 

Following the introduction, each volume deals 
with the different cultures of the time and their reci- 4 1 
procal influences. Six main themes emerge and are students), which) enrol some 650,000 students. 
treated in tum: 1. Languages and systems of writing, The Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-1960) has set nel 
“intellectual institutions cf the pericd, and education; tasks before the higher schools. In ille course of fig 
2. Science and. technology and their application to years they must train almost. 1,500,000 young specialist 
agriculture, industry and medicine; 3. Division of for the various branches of the national economy. Mo 
labour and the social structure, government and law; than 650,000 people will be trained as engineers fl 
4. Scientific theories, religious beliefs and philosophical industry, transport, constructions and specialists 10 & 
systems; 5. Creative forms of expression, arts and agriculture. । 


ol ha 


now -coun’s some 800 institutions 
which give the country every year 250,000 
alists. 

Tenhnical and agricultural education has 
greatly developed. In the USSR engincers are trained 
at more than 200 technical colleges (prior to the revolt 
lion there were only 15 technical colleges with 200 


literature; 6. Theory of knowledge and scientific Whereas jn tsarist Russia there were only 136,0 
method, new forms of thought, investigation and specialists with higher education, in the USSR ai} 
belies, p-esent, there are 2,600,000. | 

‘The conclusion of each volume, as its introduction, The number of scientific workers is growing all th 


y 


1 js conccived from a universal point of view. Taken as time as a result of th broad development of scienti 
a whole; the work displays in methodical sequence the investigations in the Somer (inten enl ane extensii 
evolution of the peoples of the world, their progress, network of higher educational establishments. “At W 
and the way in which human existence thas been moment there are 224,000 scientific workers ‘engaged 

i] 


/ transformed z EEE : if 
/ bd বড ; rA i . the higher institutes and in the 3,000 scientific rosea yg 
Since this is a universal history, it must obviously establishments, of which mee IR দা টন AE 
রণ be a product of international co-operation, and present, science, 14,600.000—serior scientific workers {profes 
Ae through qualified exponents, the main tendencics of all and টান) 0 ONO EET acterewotienence! 28 600 dod 
WE major philosophical and religious currents of thought. and 17,000 junior scientific worke-s কিক যু 
at. are than a hundred and fifty correspondents in some Scientific cadres are trained a the USSR at টি 
ভারা: ? 5৮০00000153 ara working in collaboration with the graduate courses at higher institutes and 5011 


গর for Hib undenialcing. One or research establishments. This year (1956) 30,000 peo 
ndividual hstorians, who will make use of the are taking post-er fh 0 Vi 
material provided by a large number of specialists, the So Union padua te couse = Newssaa ae 
have been selected to edit cach of the volumes. The নু 


whole production will then be made ready for pub- USSR Academy of Sciences Enrols 1$ 
Es 1 নত Ralph H. Tumer, of Yale Post-Graduates | 
iversity, before coming before the Commission for The USSR Academy of Sciences has stared to OM 


final anproval. When the’ History appears in print, i -g f 

+ will be published in English, mene ad অব fol Pa 
lowed in all probability by a shortened version in a 
a volume. Editorial responsibility rests entirely 
vith the international Commiss‘on. 


post ‘es. The Academy has a special depart) 
for the training of scientific cadres. ol 
__ This year (1956) a large group of graduates {ty 
টা 2 institutions who have shown sens 
> SOY aia ae : : 4 ation for research will be enr rt 20০11] 
a It ETE to ate that in the ‘course of its post-graduate course. TE te ibe nee Ym 
তি 19 ork the Commission has been such branches as electrical engineering and electio 
না a মি erly journal, the Journal oi automation and telemechanics হাটি comp 
ry pa T 01091 of Professor Lucien tion. All the Academy’s post-graduates will 16061 
টি কিন ae রা pip: pE Fiale stipend and additional funds for the, f 
EOC CEOS DY) VE rs to the chase of scientific literat eir ies সা | 
d working documents, as well a i টিন লি 
orki f s the guided by outstanding Soviet scienti 
: g ziet ts. 
না 
d a societies, countries are being trained ৰ ‘sci! 
হে postgraduate couse FER 
cess, The widespread 013৫ 56) a large group of Chinese scientific worke™ 
to see on the various subi be enrolled. Under the টিতে দু sei 
they will receive further training in specialities 
mee for the development of the Chinese eca 
=u eins and Views from the: Soviet Union. -= 
Press (Private) Ltd, 120-2, Upper Circular’ Rai 
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\j The Role of Non-Rajputs in the History of Rajputana : 
SSR | £ 8, R., Qanungo 


ত all tk F Public Opinion in Democratie India: D. C. Bhatiacharyya 
scient f ; i 


extend [i A Socio-Economic Survey of the Students of a College in a 
At [le WR ৮) Fd £ « 
zasedi Rural Area of West Bengal :. Gobinda Chandra Mandal 


peseat IVE ALE dore.: ; ; 

x b l EEL ndore : Shriman Narayan 

prol i ; llong (illusi. ): Joseph Minattur 
Cult or Sex-Belief (ilusi); _ _ Amal Sarkar 

| ‘ A Feminine Fashions from France (21196) G. Srinivas Rao 

ews ON | More African Students Enrolling at U.S. Colleges (illust.); USIS 

17 

ols The Poetry of William Butler Yeats : S. Haldar 

: | The Ancient Indian Art Tradition: Paresh Nath Mukherjee ! 

t ? eee 4 

epariliey y | Stefan Zweig and Emil Ludwig: V. S. Naravane 

tes FON Guru Nanak : r Balwant Singh 
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PEOPLE'S CHINA 


gives you every fortnight, in forty woll-illustrated pages 
Authoritative, comprehensive and vivid reports of Chinese 
life | 


# Important documents on China’s domestic and foreign policies, 
articles by members of the government and other prominent 
people 

# Detailed information on China’s Five-Year Plan and reports 
on progress by experts in their own field 


* Articles on Chinese science, literature and art and news of 
present trend 


* Descriptions of the land and people; sketches of China’s 
history and of her:great’ men 


Features and short stories 


4 as. per eopy Annual Rs. 5 


A semi-monthly calendar, each page embellished 
with the picture of a famous scenic spot in China 
will be presented to every subscriber 


Send your subscription to : 


KAMALALAYA STORES PRIVATE LTD. 
156A, Dharamtalla Street, Carcurra-13 


General Distributors 


ৃ GUOZI SHUDIAN 
Importers & Hzxporiers of Books and Periodicals 


T 
“On aie is nota walk in life in which mastery of the 
| 5848৩ will not bring a rapid advencement, a 
| succes come and wider influence, and make the road to 
i Ss smoother and-surer, 


| তি your business or occupation, you need a 
| ‘You are a te the English language to be successful. Whether 
| lawyer a ৩ a student, a manager, a journalist, a 
|| Worker, or a s a banker, a merchant, a salesman, 8 public 
| the তি erk, a command of English will bring you to 
| climb, You and lack of it will be a drag om your upward 
life and it ree good English in every relation of your 
| Teach the maa help you, as no other single thing can, to 
) Hes of your desires and achieve success. 
| afew ene fo gain a new command of English in 
| National Ee i renville Kleiser, the great expert of inter- 
| Method of m n feaching English, has discovered a new 
| OUrse enabj astering this language. His Correspondence 
| ‘easiest syst es you to become a-Master of English by the 
stem of study and in the shortest time possible. 


| ff teach 
H es 
| how to. “OU bY Postin your spare moments at home, 


‘Of the Bees no uncertainty—no guesswork 

s lte-work. 7025 institutions, and is gerer 

the English langu it he has put the ripe fruits of his vas 

aee OS ate or aU One PASEO TDS business a 
s TO-DAY, enclosing two annsa in stamps: 


JHE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 
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ally recognised as 
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Enlarge Your Vocabulary Oy 
Thousands of Words; 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place 3 

Correct ali Errors of Grammar, 
idiom asd Diction; 

Develop Originality ef Style aad 
Expression 5 


Write in a Clear, Gold, Vigorous Style that carries Sonyic 

Prepare Tactial and forceful Letters, Essaye, Adveriisem 
Articies, Stories, Speeches, Memorials, Etc. ; 

Become an Engaging Cotiversstionist and Se Sopuier Im) 


Good Society $ 


Increase Your Power of Persuasion 3 

Be a Person of Culturs, Power, asd 11311550৩25 sy 

Earn More Money, Uct Better Position’ & Achieve Greater Suar 
This xemarkabic Course bas been highly praised by 

All lines of business, all trades, ail p 

d among Mr. Kleiser's a 

101,090 all over the world. / 


masters of English. 
arts and sciences are represente 
who number more than 


Write for Full Jatormation, 


There ip a > - - i 
about Mr. “Kieiser's methods. fie has had years of 
the foremost teacher of Buditsh by pos 
It is for every ambitious man and 
For full information, send us 
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pe ১৯222 DE: 
i steel brings you | 


the news 


— 


Yes, that paper you are reading owes its existence 


৯ 


to steel. It is steel that helped to manufacture 
the paper, did the printing and even helped to collect the 
news that it carries. There is hardly any facet of 


life where steel docs not play a part in one way or another, 


|| TARA ও 


p La SERVES THE NATION 
| 


-= tri MMi pms = 1 


|! 

1 vi ; Steel, today, is very much to the fore 
Rutt | i àn the nation’s thinking, India’s steel- 
{ making capacity is being rapidly enlarged 
| a to provide a sure and solid basis for the 
11887 country’s advancement. 
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F THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, 2nd. ed. 


LO 

i Deval I, 1739—1754 s: 10 0 
i Vole 11, 1754- 1771 ~ 10 0 
| Vol. 111, 1771—1788 re 10 0 
| Vol. [V,1789—1802 -10 0 
| | SHORT HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 
P 2nd ed. cos u: 10 0 
| | MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION, 4th ed. 
i enlarged ‘> EKORO. 
| | ANEODOTES OF AURANGZIB, 3rd ed, ... 2 0 

INDIA THROUGH THE AGES, 4th ed. 
it enlarged nae 7 
| | OHATTANYA £ his lifo snd teachings, 3rd ed .. 2 
| | HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 5 vols, sold 
] separately = cen 
| | STUDIES IN AURANGZIB’S REIGN 2 8 
| | SHIVAJI, 5th edition. a ~ 10 0 
|| | HOUSE OF SHIVAJI, 3rd ed. enlarged 4 5 0 
i fatet CIE ces oe 2 é 
ih my g? a 19 A ৯ > 
|| M. C. SARKAR & SONS 
| College Square, Calcutta. 
| | Hindi AURANGZEB, 692 pp, এ 
|| Hindi SHIVAJI, 2nd ed, 224 pp. tees 


from HINDI GRANTH RATNAKAR, 
Hirabagh, Bombay 4 
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|LEUCODERMA 


| The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
i বা treasure—Health and Beauty and leave 
|| 8 ness instead. But they are certainly not 


incurable as many people think they are. 


| 
| Howrah Kustha-Kuatir 


| = a well-known home of over 60 years’ 
bee টি 220 where patients despaired of injec- 
DER yeas from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
|| ৬8144, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
|| ave me skin-diseases of contagious character 
eated successfully and cured radically. 


| 

a P a 

| articulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request. এ 


ie den Pr, RAM PRAN SHARMA. 
' Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurat, Howrah. - 
(Bp Phone—HOWRAH 859. 
= Anch: 36, Harrison Road, Caleutta-9 
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Is your speech pleasing and {compelli i 
1০011611115 ? Does it 
Produce the results you desire? Do you hold the 
attention of your hearers and carry them enthusiastically 
With you? Can you bend their minds to your will 
and ইন object ? San you impress men of affairs, 
win their admiration and take your pro i 
among them ? 5 es Be 


Successful men? are all eloquent and forcible 
speakers, They have the power to talk to groups of 
men or to individuals in a manner that carries convic- 
tion. No other gift gives one the mastery of men so 
quickly and so absolutely, The art of talking well is 
the cne talent, therefore, that you should cultivate. 


Grenville Kleiser, recognised as the World's fore- 
[9563 Speech ! Specialist, enables you, by a unique? 
method, at your home, in a very short time, through j 
simple straightforward Lessons of his Mail Course in 
Public Speaking.and Development of Personal Power 
to— 5 


Bocome a Brilliant Talker ; 


Make Your Voice Clearer, More Flexible and More 
Resonant ; 


Train Your Memory and Develop Concentration ; 
Gain Poise and Greater Self-Confidence ; : 
Build Up a Strong, Winning Personslity ; 
Control Nerves and Dispel Self-Consciousness ; 
Converse Engagingly in all Social Contacts ; 
Propose and Respond to Toasts ; 

Gonquer Timidity and Hesitancy ; 

Overcome Stage-Fright and Think on Your Feet; 
Address All Gatherings Tactfully ; 

Speak Fluently, Accurately and Persuasively ; 
Grip Attention and Argue Effectively; 

Sway Individuals ae well as Multitudes; 

Be a Living Force; Xf 


Earn More Money, Acquire More Power and Get | | 
More Pleasure out of Life, E 


The Course comprises 24 Separate Weekly Lessons, 
5 Big “Cloth-bound Books, 6. Concentration Cards and 
52 Impromptu Cards. The fee is only Rs, 85. It may 


Get a Set reserved at once, This training has been 
availed of by thousands of ambitious persons through- 


out the world. 
For detailed particulars send 


PUBLIC SPEAKING DEPARTMEN’ 


“two annas in st 


5/2, Delhi Gate, Delh 
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r GREAT PROGRESSION 


The main stress in the Second Plan is on rapid industrialisation, 
Equally too on Transport and Communications to bring goods and 
services to the doors of the people. Productien and Distribution are 
thus the major objectives of the Plan and together claim nearly one-half 


of the total outlay. 


More of everything 


Production is being stepped up tusough the promotion of 

heavy and machine-building industries and exploitation of our rich 

mineral resources. The allocation is Rs. 890 crores (19 per cent of 

the total outlay) for industrial and mineral development. This 

Includes village and small scale industries. Vitaliy imporiant is the 

Second Plan objective of increased employment = nearly 3 million 
people are expected to get employment outside agriculture 
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ke 


On the Road to Plenty 

As industry developes on ail fronts, so’ will the Distribution 
of goods and services. Rs. 1,385 crores or 29% of the Second Plan 
outlay has been sct apart for expansion of transport and comrauni- 
cations — railways, new roads, more road transport and tourist 
facilities, shipping, aviation, broadcasting services, posts and 
telegraphs ete. 
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LOGUE OF BOOKS 


| SEND OOST CF:BOOKS.PLUS As. 12 FOR POSTAGE WITH YOUR ORDER.- NO V.PP 
| ‘POST FREE ON ORDERS OF Rs, 15 ONLY. i 
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tandard pork. Interviews— Viva Oheizo’s Palmistry For All P ছি 
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vactical Palmistry iby ‘the ‘author of Palmistry ররর = 
| Made Ha: Latest book, just out i 20 OE ৪ When Were You Born 46 E 
i iro’ i i 
| Complete! Ready শুরা sect Comfort Palmistry Guide 114 H 
| taining Salary Incomes Wage & Rent 2 Cheiro’s Secrets of the Hand 28 4 
‘All-India Standard Col Current Essays— Numerology by Montrose 10 0 2 


\{ Essays which Practical Leseons in Hypnotism by Axel. Wayne 


a to 


I sities and Com exam 4 0 Bacon 

Standard Guide to 1 =. | 25 Lessons in Hypnotism 2 4 rA R 

1] book on World Governments 2 0 | Dictionary of General Knowledge 278 dS 4 

Complete Letter Wri erg fox all | 

I Occasions with n oug. model letters 2 0 SEX BOOKS & LOVE NOVELS = 

Learn Yourself Hindi in a Month Without a The Mysteries of Sex—IIlus. ~ a 
0 | The Technique of Sexz—Ilustrated ae 


Hai p 

1) Master 2 7 
|! 

Confidential Love Letters with Replies 2 

Modern Methods of Safe Birth Control 2 

2 

2 


General Knowledge? Quiz—A :uniqus book for 

I obtaining sure success in an interview or 

il any other requiring intelligence, ete. 2 0 
1 Lo ; 45 y 1 AE 

1200 Great Indiana—Gives Encyciopesdie Bit- 

| graphical Information & provides inspiration 2 0 
| Dictionary of Idioms & English Phrases—Unique} 

i book of its kind 

188০০ Hand: Reveals All—By:E.: R.. Nayanar. 
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| Illustrated 

টি of Crossword Pointers & Permutation 

17 বা havs won first prize with the 

ls elp of this book ৰ 20 
i ৭ Guide to Better English—makes master. 
ls titer & convincing speaker 

| pee Book of Idioms, Unseens & Precis Writing 
| SERED those who want to improve , their 
la Ha a ard in English Language 

1 ma aoe of Everyday’ Letters— 555 ready- 
A Beak, etters covering entire field 

| SOE of Palmistry and Astrology—A best 
if Standara on twin Sciences -3 12 
i Clases nS Grammar—For High School i 


Ideal Sex Knowledge—Illus. Written dn Chaste 
and plain language Rs 
Art of Love & Procreation—For maitied men only 


Sex Problems in a Nutchell—For adults of both 


sexes 
Marriage Technique—tllus. 


Your Sez Problems by Dr. ©, H. Rai 
Male & Female Sex Problems 

Sex Facts for Men & Women 
Mechanism of Love ‘ 

Auto Erotism by Havelock Ellis 

A Manual for Husband & Wife: 
Sex Happiness 

Sex Life in India ; 
Sex Hygiene 

Strange Sex Impulse 
Paycho-Pathology of Sex 

| The Private Papera of a Sexologist 
Sexuel Feelings in Man 

Our Sex Life 
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11921 Essays by S. N. Ohoudhary 312 


tionary of E liek Sex Power > 

Shukuntla বি Ebrases by do: 3 12 | Travel Diary of a Sexologist Ts 
#etukuntla K ot ‘Tailoring—English 8 12 | Birth Control for Millions” wre 
টং ES BELA রি Human Sexology ; ; 
fSekha— Th টা for all Occasions 2 0.) Physiology of Sex X সু 

ৰ The Book AS of , Palmistry: ge 20 ~ — 
Guia or Knowledge ১72 K 
i টি রঃ 2 Routine &; Drafting z 5 0 CAPITAL BOOK 
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1৮ 8 Standard Matriculation Essays 3 4 P.0, Box No. 35 NEW £ 
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Land of a thousand temples, of 


gaiety and devotion—hardly 
a day passes without a festival. 
The costume worn by the | 


dancer is of exquisite beauty. 


‘The intricate embroidery in | 


gold, blue and red, and the | A 


splendid head-dress lend en- | Ti 
chantment to a style of dancing | in 
that is fascinating in itself. There | 
is no end to the variety of | “y 
costumes 21] over the worid. be 
“i va 
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ROYAL & GENUINE PERFUME 


Mysore Sandalwood Oil is recognised as the Worlds Standard of Quality Z 


Ensure that you ‘get only Original Containers with the 
Mysore Government Seal and Label. 


AVOID BUYING SPURIOUS AND ADULTERATED OIL 
Place orders with the Authorised agents only;or with the factory, 
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India on Trial 

Kashmir has again become the cynosure 
of the world and Pakistan has succeeded in 
| making India stand at the bar of the Security 
(Council. It is true that the whole affair is 
| topsy-turvy, and the real charge against India 
is of Neutralism. 

Nine years have passed since India, through 
an ill-conceived and ill-advised idea of Pandit 
| Nehru, tried to arraign Pakistan for her well- 
‘Planned act of aggression in Kashmir. Aggres- 
‘Sion there was, as was pronounced by Dixon, 
companied with rape, murder, looh and arson 
| ‘a a large scale. But then that is a chapter of 
history that has been prevented from being 
| given the publicity it should have had, through 
| Ne misdirection of our wiseacres at New Delhi. 
| publicit are faced with the problem of giving it 
| ons and likewise explaining to an incre- 
| fects ও the reasons for withholding the 
| om the ken of the people at, large. 


eee are concerned, are inexplicable to all 
‘in দা the few of the “initiated”? — 
‘that certs of norma] reason and logic. And 
|a elam Why our enemies find it so easy to raise 
irritat OUr against us, and our friends become 
‘th ed and exasperated beyond measure at 
| that our tin-gods strike.’ 
| ও Krishna Menon has done well at ithe 
inept, Council—indeed, far better than the 
Khan Ae who was chosen to face Zafrulla 
Nstificat; d there is no question about the 
ton of his stand. We should take & 


 Tesoly 3 
| Te stand against the 70600861015 accusa- 
' Mistakes galore have been made by Us in 


-CC-0. In Public Dome 
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ndeed, our ways, so far as Kashmir and 


d the malicious demands levelled against most tolerant, even 
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this matter, and our attitude has seemed to. be 
wobbly to friend and foe alike. There should 
be an end to all that, as indicated by Pandit 
Nehru at Madras. 

But it is also time to take stock of our 
standing at the comity of nations, and also 
to make a clear distinction between friend and 
foe. This androgynous pose, of treating friend 
and foe al’ke, is hopeless in a world wedded to 
realism. The ‘Holding Resolution” at the 
Security Council should make us search our 
heart and mind. Why is this enmity to: India, 
veiled or open, so man‘fest there?  . 

‘Malice aforethought” might be the case 
with regard to some of those who sponsored the 
resolution, but surely not to all. It is, indeed, 
difficult to believe that the U.S. was a party to 
it from the start, since the New York Times of 
January 24 gave a special report, by Michael 
James, which concludes: ~ [898 

“When Mr. Krishna Menon ends his, speech to- 
morrow he will face a ‘holding’. resolution in line. with 
what was asked for last week. The resolution is ex- 
pected to be sponsored by a number of delegations. 
The United States is considering ‘being one of the 
sponsors.” : ae 

The question of giving adequate publicity 
to our case abroad has not: received the atten- 
tion that it should have had. World opinion. 
cannot be ignored even by the most powerful 
of all nations, let alone by & new-born babe 
like India. It is about time we realised that 
our choice in ambassadors and foreign envo; 
have not been uniformly good. On the contr 

Then again this “Holier than Thou 
{tude taken by us at all times, with reg 
all and sundry, is likely to im 
if we were a natio; 
which we are not—most emph 


Kashmir and the United Nations 

After a period of more than four years 
Kashmir again came to be featured in the 
deliberations of the Security Council when on 
January 23 Pakistan initiated a discussion on 
the.subject to get an endorsement from ithe 
Council of her stand against, India on the 
future of that unfortunate territory. 

Opening the debate, Mr. Feroze Khan 
Noon indulged in his characteristic accusations 
| against India and, in effect, even held up a 
HE, threat that unless Security Council agreed to 

his dictations he would have no hesitation in 
again letting loose the hordes of “tribesmen” 
who had so ‘thoroughly devastated parts of 
Kashmir during the autumn of 1947. 

The gist of Mr. Noon’s long speech was 
that the United Nations Security Council 
should ask India to defer Kashmir’s contem- 
plated integration with India on January 26 
until after a plebiscite, apparently to be held 
according to the political convenience of the 
Pakistani leaders. This move for an injunction 
Upon India was supplemented with a demand 
that a United Nations force should take over 
responsibility for security in both parts of 
Kashmir in order to get over the difficulty of 

_ demilitarization. 
ap Replying to Mr. Noon’s statement on 
behalf of India, Shri Krishna Menon gave a 
detailed resume of the Kashmir problem and 
reminded the members of the Council that 
16 was India who had first taken the question 
of Kashmir before the Security Council. As 
everybody knew, Shri Menon said, it was “not 
usual for defendants to go to court.” 
K Shri Menon said: “We are here on a com- 
int of aggression. That complaint of aggres- 
hes a been resolved.” The Security 
| could not act during t iod. i 
5 to settle the matter, weed A ee 
He pointed out that India had raised the 
issue before the United Nations “as a 
_ whose _ continuance was likely to 
10000901008], peace and security, This 
pute about territory. The Security 
19 Charter, would be incom- 
y S such (6৪) a dispute) 


ither a political or 
ight ; 


| 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
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(necessitated by considerations of space)” p 
masterly statement. j j 


made against Kashmir in October, 1947 
Menon added, India could enter Paki, 
territory—an act which was necessary fo, issu 
ing military action against the invaders, | Pak 
mindful of the background of fratricida) a Cor 
accompanying the independence of Indy | Bef 
Pakistan, India had wanted to settle the my and 
peacefully and had approached the Seo mg: 
Council in January, 1948, to take measur, রা 
an end of Pakistani aggression on Indian T5 

“We came here complaining to the Sew Neh 
Council under Art. 35 requesting thai ordi 
Pakistan Government be asked to PIE cont 
tribal and Pakistan nationals from taking ipart 
in the fighting in Kashmir -State and tot 
the use of its territory in operations agit befo 
Kashmir,” Shri Menon said. (Res 

“Is this the language of a Govern 
with expansionist ideas?” he asked. 


‘con: 


wan 


asl 
Turning to Kashmir’s integration T to t 
India Shri Menon said: “The State of Jam go c 


and Kashmir is and shall be an integral pai cour 
Indiai. That came into force in November! put 
‘all the provisions relating to federal malhave 
between the State and the Federal Govern afte 
are matters of history.” < argu 

There was absolutely nothing of i 
critical atmosphere about January 26 that! he 
sought to be conveyed by the Pakistan Foti ra 
Minister. Nothing was to happen on that k hil 
—which was India’s National Day—except!?°” 


b 


at midnight the Kashmir Constituent Ast ‘ 
would dissolve itself and would begin to” a 
tion as a provisional state legislature. : 

India had no doubt once offered to ® ives 
the matter: through a plebiscite, Shri MA one 
added. But the offer had not been act 
Tt could not be said that if an offer was ™ 
and then not accepted within a certain "y 


‘ties 
the offer could go on for generations. jeso] 


“The relation of Kashmir to India s Mar 
as we are concerned is decided by accesi nit 
Shri Menon said, “I do not see what 16901 paki. 
could be imposed upon the exercise % fanu 
sovereign rights of a country.” F Sig 

Mr. Menon spoke for almost sever "y 
and thus earned the distinction of 1091091 
longest speech before the United Nation? 
above was but a very inadequate S hl 


What 


the 


was the reaction of 


ir 


ছা 


| 
| 
247, Y onstituting the Security Council towards the 
Paki ১5 raised by ‘he representatives of India and 
for i টি It appeared that the members had 
ers, Home to the discussions with a closed mind. 
al sh Before Mr. Menon’s speech was completed 
ndia t and even before he uttered his first words five 
ne Tit members (Austria, Colombia, Cuba, the United 
See mi Kingdom and the United States) had a draft 
surgil esoluticn ready on the matter virtually 
lan si endorsing ihe Pakistan stand in toto. As Shri 
: Sec Nehru described it, this wak, indeed, an extra- 
that t ordinary procedure to follow in deciding upon 
Pte complainis—without giving any opportunity to 
king i parties to present their views. 
tot) - The resolution was moved on January 24 
S agi before Shri Menon had concluded his speech. 
(Resuming his speech on that day he said: “I 
vemu want to say here and now that I am making 
la statement here today without any reference 
‘ion Tito this resolution and the reason I want this to 
f Jat go on record is that I want the people of my 
A] pan counlry to know that this resolution has been 
nber put down by these five sponsors before they 
mat#have heard the statement of India, especially 
vermafter I stated last night that I- have still to 
argue the case.” 
of © The resolution was nevertheless passed by 
that Tithe Security Council by ten votes (USA, UK, 
। Foti rance, Formosa, Colombia; Cuba, Australia; 
that (Philippines, Sweden and Iraq) to none with the 
cept i PoViet Union abstaining. রি 
Asse he resolution called for the status quo in 
to po as of January 24, 1957, and read as 
{ S: , é 


u 


to et Having heard statements from representa- 
i Mol a of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
8৫018 ও the dispute over the State of Jammu 
[Panes l 
in "h ies Reminding the Governments and autho- 
soho aea of the principle embodied in its 
a 50 Be tots of April 21, 1948, June 3, 1948, 
cosi nite) 18, 1950, and March 30, 1951, and the 
esti akistan a Commission for India. and 
e Pttady 5 তি of August 13, 1948, and 
He State of ie that the final disposition of 
en W accord ammu and Kashmir will be made 
Kind essed ee ce with the will of the people ex- 
ons: 0090 an বার the democratic method of a 
UD HS auspice. rtial plebiscite conducted under 
3) f” ৫ a S Of the United Nations; 
আঁ Mar Ms the affirmation in. its resolution 


patit! ch 30, 1951, and declares that the con- 
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87 
vening of a Constituent sembly as recom- 
mended by the General Council of the All- 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference and 
any action that Assembly may have taken or 
Be লি take to determine 'he future 
ton of the entire State or:any 
part thereof, or action by the parties concerned 
in support of any such action by the Assembly, 
would not constitute a disposition of the State 
In accordance with the above: pdinciple; and 

“Decides to continue its consideration of 
the dispute.” 

Last week, the Pakistan Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, told the Council that 
the Indian Government was “taking steps to 
integrate the State of Jammu and Kashmir in- 
to the Indian Union, reportedly on January 26, 
1957.” : 

The Security Council endorsement of ‘the 
Pakistani move became the occasion for renewed 
anti-Indian propaganda in the British and 
American press. From the naive comments 
made by those newspapers one would be inclined 
to conclude that India had practically no justi- 
fica'ion in remaining in Kashmir which was 
part of her own territery. While this hostility 
of the Anglo-American press was partly a 
measure of ithe inadequacies and ineffectiveness 
of India’s publici‘y abroad, the deliberate distor- 
tion of truth by influential sections in those 
countries was nonetheless ummistakable. 

So far as India was concerned she did not 
expect a very different verdict from the Security 
Council—composed’ as it was now predomi- 


nantly of countries with very little indepen- 
dence of action in the international 
sphere. The fact ‘that Britain ‘and the 


USA, who had all along shown a peculiar 
sympathy for the Pakistan stand on Kashmir, 
were among the sponsors of the’ resolution, 
determined in advance the attitude of those 
who eventually voted for it, with the possible. 
exception of Sweden. ; 


The only surprise came with Russis 
abstention from using the veto. In view of — 
Russia’s clear recogn.tion of Kashmir a J 


integral part of India many had expected that — 
the USSR would veto any resolution that 
tend to interfere in the internal affai 
Kashmir. As a matter of fact, ho 
not tse the veto but merely abstaine 
voting. This’ Russian step 


preted as a reply to India’s condemnation of 
Soviet intervention in Hungary. 


Sheikh Abdullah’s Letter ঠা 

Much has been ‘made of by Pakisani 
propaganda, about a letter which is supposed to 
have been written by Sheikh Abdullah. We 
give below an extract from the New York 
Times of January 16, which is in line wih 
Pakistani efforts: 

“United Nations, N. Y., January 15— 
| Members of the Security Council will soon 
receive a letier from Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, imprisoned one-time pro-Indian leader 
of Kashmir, charging India with violent repression 
in the disputed region. 

“The Council will meet at 10-30 A. M. to- 
morrow at Pakistans request in an attempt to 
break the deadlock that has existed since 1948 
between India and Pakistan on holding a plebiscite 
in the mountainous sta‘e. 

“At that time the Council arranged for a 
cease-fire be!ween the two nations, which were 
warring over possession of the area. It also 
called for ihe withdrawal of hostile forces prior 
to a United Nations-sponsored plebisci‘e. India 
has since refused to hold that election until 
Pakis‘ani troops leave ‘Kashmir. Pakistan hes 
refused to leave until India does. 

“Pakistan is expected to ask for an immediate 
withdrawal of all troops and for an immediate 
= plebiscie. 

Se “Sheikh Abdullah was a political leader in 
= Kashmir before the partition of India into 
_ Pakistan and India in 1947. When the Hindu 
Maharajah of Kashmir acceded to India in 1947 
Sheikh Abdullah became vhe chief minister of 
shmir and seconded the Maharajah’s accession, 
“The letter, which will be received by 
cil members today or tomorrow, was sent by 
rs of his regime in exile in Ceylon. It 


h that in personal mementos held by 
here. 


correspondent to 


es 
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called that, after a ‘tribal invasion’ of 
by forces from Pakistan in 1947, the Mah 
‘had to sign an instrument of accession to 
in order to ‘receive Indian military aid toy 
the invaders.’ | 

“The letter also said that ‘on bebaj, ai 
India there are innumerable commitments খু “ait 
to the United Nations Organization as Well x) some 
ithe people of Kashmir thai the latter alone | to u 
decide their fate through an impartial plebig for 3 

“Sheikh Abdullah charged in the letter recer 
his imprisonment was a result of a ‘deep; 
carefully screened conspiracy against me al! 
followers,’ after he had written to both 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and. the P 
Minister of Pakistan in July, 1953, givin 
views on the dispute as those of the peopl 
Kashmir. ‘Unfortunately, he said, ‘India dif 
like this and turned hostile.’ 

“The former Kashmir leader added thi 
has since been under detention ‘without trid! 


without even a charge,’ ” | 
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Nehru and Kashmir 
Pana't Nehru said what should be! 
last word on the Kashmir problem at Mat 
en January 31st. Below is the news repo then 
the same: | othe 
“Tif I am convinced that I have no: ho eyer 
any interna'icnal commitments in regard I th 
Keshmir, I will either honour them or rest raih 
Prime Ministership? declared Prime WA 
Nehru in a speech here today. | 
“Shri Nehru said: ‘India agreed to 4 ঢা Son 
cite in Kashmir on cer‘ain conditions and" abo 
certain contex! 01 events. The very first ej Side 
tion was the withdrawal of Pakistan 21016 8০. 
the territory of Jammu and Kashmir LALO Pro 
they had invaded. They have not done Len 
today.’ en 
-Shri Nehru said thay ‘any such cond e 
offer—it is strictly conditioned—cannol 1 1 Best 
ever and ever.’ i : a 
“I have no doubt in my mind that yn oe 
and peaceful conditions and in condiso™ = 
religious fanaticism is not allowed to pla / 
number of people in Kashmir in a 
would decide for India. We laid 9:95 
that elections and plebiscite must be ০7 
and economic issues. We do not wa 
nal riots and call it a plebiscite. 
“Sbri Nehru added, ‘I do no 
; ENE : : 


=a Ha 


Kas 


want BP 


| 


| 
Kak in the name of plebiscite to be made the scene of 
Tahar fratricidal war which will spread to India and 
i 


balance that has been estab- 


to upset the delicate 


© te lished here.’ fy 
“Addressing a mass meeting in the Island 


belll Grounds Shri Nehru said that the recent develop- 
nts q menis in the Kashmir problem had caused us 
vell x) some concern and distress also because it seems 
lone | to us that this serious problem which has existed 
lebiss for nine years Now was dealt with very casually 
eter recently in the Security Council.’ 

“Wisdom requires something more than 
casual consideration and casual decision while 
dealing with the Kashmir problem with its strong 
emo:ional background in India and Pakistan 
involving all kinds of consequences. 

“The basic thing about Kashmir,’ he said ‘is 
a dj the good of the people of Kashmir. Nothing else 
| counts. The major consideration for me and for 
J thy my Government has been the good of the people 
trial! of Kashmir.’ 

| ~ “The Prime Minister referred to some 

| people in foreign countries talking about India’s 

| ‘double standards’ in regard to Kashmir and said: 
bel ‘I am not personally conscious of any double or 
Mat Separate standard. If I judge deliberately the 
repon] Kashmir issue by any different standard than now, 

then I would stand condemned not only before 
hone! vas countries but before my own people and 
egori | I টা so before myself, my mind and heart. 
esigi mem 5 moral issues come in, India stands 
wi ঘাটি over the Kashmir matter. 

| Kag he Prime Minister speaking about the 

ashmir question said: ‘First of all, I find that 


jl 
a Pi some of our i ই 

1 x r people 0 ge raiher excited 
and!) about it. people tend to get rai 


081 sidan: 
| ae n ae problems. | > ] 
ate i Proble $ ed although we realise this as a serious 
t members Some people have suggested and some 
immedia: or arliament have suggested for the 
0101 see any Pec the parliament. I do not 
181 gested: post ae this. Some have mee 3 sug: 

‘mend the নত? ac. election because of this r 
11061 With this ডি I entirely disagree 
Whatever h hese elections are going to take place 
People 10 বি We are a mature enough 
emmocratic v, on our own constitution and our 
4° the same ee ne and face serious problems 
ime. We are not going to run away 


m the elen: 

$ electi a . a 

0 ons if some:hin ens in some 
her place? thing happ 


“Bu টি 
3 ৮ 


deep i 
e ani 
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civing | 
030] 


Shri Nehru said, ‘because danger 
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Well, excitement is not good in con- | “That is the most casual way of dealing with an 


There is no need to | 
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threatens us, and because of the constitution, I 
think it has become all the more necessary to have 
elections so that the country may give verdict 
over that policy, which we may pursue. We have | 
no cold feet. We are stout and would remain/ 
calm with stout hearis. 

“Nevertheless, it is true that some recent 
developments in the Kashmir problem have 
caused us concern and as I said, of course dis- 
tress also—distress because it seems ‘to us that 
this serious problem; which has existed for nine 
years now nearly was dealt with very casually in 
the Security Counci!—this problem, which has 
roused our people emotionally, certainly in 
Pakistan and certainly in India and most of all 
in Kashmir itself. There is a great deal of senti- 
ment behind it. But, of course, we cannot solve 
the problem on sentiment. Where there is this 
strong emotional background today, where there 
is nine years’ history, involving all questions of 
problems,—legal problems, practical problems 
and problems of consequence of any action, then 
it seems to me that wisdom) requires something 
more than casual consideration and casual deci- 
sion. 


“The Prime Minister said it would be becom- 
ing for Pakistan to have elections in their country 
beʻore they talk about a plebiscite in ‘Kashmir. 

“Shri Nehru said, the five-power resolution 
was pushed through and hustled through in 
the Security Council even without trying to 
understand what the position was. The resolu- 
tion which the Security Council passed was 
drafted and was in existence even before it took 
the trouble of hearing our representative. 


imporiant question,” he said. 
“Shri Nehru added: ‘There has been a great 
fuss made about Jammu and Kashmir framing 
its constitution and accession to India. So far 
as I remember the Pakistan constitution has in- 
corporated that part of Jammu and Kashmir in À 
their state. Nobody shouted about it. Thi a 
Security Council did not move. When this fact 
was mentioned in the Security Council it 
not apparently create any impression. Tt is 
extraordinary thing that they did not a 
their mind to it.” k i 
“Speaking about the military allianc | 
Nehru said, ‘It is quite possible that it is due 


a 


all these military alliances that these st 


a 


3 “What pains me is that the countries which 
are friends of ours should have considered this 
difficult question in this casual way. রর 
“The question of Kashmir, apart ae নি 
good of the people of Kashmir has become as y 
significant, because if any wrong step 1s i a 
will upset many things in the whole of India. 
have never accepted it and we do not propose to 
accept the two-nation theory on which Pakistan 


was founded.” 


Foreign Aid to India 


The Deputy Minister for Finance, in a 
written reply to a question about the amount of 
foreign aid received and promised for the execu- 
tion of the Second Five-Year Plan stated in the 
last session of the Lok Sabha that approximately 
Rs. 269 crores, inclusive of spill-over from the 
First Five-Year Plan, excluding the World Bank 
loans and loan assistance for the steel plants, 
had been received and promised for ihe execution 
of the Second Plan. The USA, including US. pri- 
vate organisations such as Ford Foundation and 
the Rockefeller Institution, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Norway were the countries that 
had offered aid to. India. 


India has also received substantial loans 
from the Internationa] Bank for some of her 
major projects. The first loan of $34 million 
= Was sanctioned in August 1949 for the purchase 
904 locomotives, the second Joan of $10 million 
= in September of the same year for the purchase 
_ of tractors to weed out kans grass, and a third 
loan of $18.5 million in 1950 for the Bokaro 
eclric power-station which has already gone 
to production. Of the loans offered by the 
World Bank, about $42 million were withdrawn 
before 1951-52. Of the remaining $18 million 
be used to finance the Five-Year Plan, only 
2 million were spent in 1952-53. 


December 1952, the Bank agreed for the 
me to give a loan of $31.5 million to a 

fe the Indian Iron and Stee] Company. 
9.5 million were sanctioned in 
meet the foreign exchange ex- 
Damodar Valley Corponation, 
ter reduced to $10 million, 
er loans were 
ctor. > 
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b a much too unequal balance of P 


$10 million for the newly set up Industrial ¢, 
and Investment Corporation. The two | part 
have been guaranteed by the Government of m good 
In 1956, two further loans were given 4, facto 

World Bank to two private firms in India || 
Joan of $75 million was given to the Tata Try, agai 
Steel Company and the other loan for $2) Inter 
given to the Indian Iron and Steel Company; ment 
a period of 11 years at a rate of interest of 5, finar 
cent per annum. Ban 
: privi 
On January 30 another World Bank . P 
mission of railway consultants arrived in \ urge 
Delhi for a three-week intensive study of Tod: 
Indian railways and their development » posit 
grammes to determine the extent to which/tryin 
Bank can help in railway development proof ! 
India has desired to have a total of loan of $l! inde 
million for the Second Plan from ihe Ww 
Bank. But the Bank advised India during) 6¢ 1 
latter half of the last year 10 go slow with Mon 
socialistic drive in economic developments!iin h 
also to encourage the free flow of private fot priv 
capital into the country to meei the g “per 
foreign exchange resources. The contro he a 
is of recent memory. Of course for suthiing 
out-of-the-way advice, Mr. Black was W capi 
to task even by representative opinions {of I 
some Western countries. However, this allo 
is certain thar the World Bank may [The 
be agreeable to meet all the requiremeli Sou 
India’s foreign exchanges for long-term go sha 
ments. The Bank’s main function is no “| a 
to provide development finance, but its 010৫ 
? hat 
also tol cure trade imbalance, particula i 
dollar imbalance in post-war years. But lof ] 
that exlent its achievements are 71019 fng 
satisfactory. tries 


The original idea behind the World N z 
was that it would endeavour to make a, wh 
flow of capital among the member cour asks 
as to remove the hurdles of scarce CU Mat 


টি tli 
But that idea has not materialised. 1 ishe 
envisaged that against the proceeds ০ এ নি 
loans made by the Bank, it would be poser Tu 


শি N 

buy capital goods in third-party countrie | a 
the idea was that such transactions va প্রি 
party countries would help in preventing 2 7 


movement of gold to American coffers 011. 


most often the third-party current 
; ade available and of cours’ 
= y পা, 


x 


1810 
a pariy due to the fact that the availability of 


ofp goods in third party countries were not satis- 


1 fy factory- 
| The main charge that has been levelled 


- k 

ndia, | ; 

Troy; against the Bank is ihat from ihe outset the 

S2), International Bank in effect has been an instru- 
external expansion by ihe American 


pap: ment of k A 
+ of 5, financial oligarchy. The main purpose of the 
| ভি 
is “to promote 


‘Bank, according to its charter, 

private foreign investment.” The problem of 
ank (expanding exports of private capital is a most 
in \ urgent problem of post-war American economy. 
dy of Today only the U.S. private capital is in a 
lent » position to expand overseas and it is accused of 
which/itrying to seize a key position in the economies 
proof the recipients and to firmly oppose their 
of $liindependent developments. 


he W During the meeting of the Board of Governors 
uriNgof the International Bank and the International 
with Monetary Fund in September 1956, Mr. Black, 
ents lin his Presidential report sang the praises of 
ie fot private capital, asserting that it did not seek 
> [01459010005 exploitation” but fair compensation; 
ontot he accused the under-developed countries of fail- 
r suh ing to take measures to attract private foreign 

In his letter to the Finance Minisier 


as W capital. 
nion lot India in October he also stressed the need for 
this if allowing the free inflow of private foreign capital. 
may i 5 e representatives of some of the countries of 
emdi JAN Asia, the Middle East and Latin America 
Ol Ma arply criticised the Bank’s policy. They argued 
no (Sat the Bank argued its case from the “Wall 
s di ae Point of view.” Some speakers pointed out 
ularly E the Bank raised loan interest rates without 
But fo: 5০ and that it restricted the granting 
1008 0 under the pretext of combating inflation 
টি debis. As a result, member coun- 
টি seek funds in the private market. 
! whether হি of Cuba voiced doubts 
unin tasks for © mog the Bank is fully performing the 
ure that altho which it was created.” He stressed 
me dished as ugh the World Bank had been estab- 
ঠা cco a co-operative organization to finance 

(07790070199 of the b TNE d 
099 (tually as a ore member ০ it operate: 
jes. 1410৩ and SOR A Pon and “is making it 
4 countries.” cult to lend money to its 
orld Ree Black, the President of the 
Ockefeller momen influential representative of the 
d 3 monopoly group. The Bank seems 


ave been i 
5 n ঠি 
টির of 


) all 


) 
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aid” which primarily serves the 


ot 


interests of the U.S. monopolies and particularly, 
the Reckefeller group. Mr. Black’s suggestion 
to India that she should rather develop her trans- 
port system in preference to the development of 
heavy industry smacks particularly of a colonial 
pattern of economy. The supporters of American 
private capital at the las: meeting of the IBRD 
called on the under-developed countries to refrain 
from developing their own industries, primarily 
heavy industry and to concentrate on agriculture. 


The World Bamk’s refusal to grant loang to 
Egypt for the constructions. of the Aswan Dam 
is indicative of the fact that the Bank is guided 
more by political considerations than by econo- 
mic interests of the member couniries. It indi- 
cates further that the “Bretton Woods Twins” 
are the national preserves of the USA directed 


towards internationa] power politics. Further, 
the increase in the interest rate of the Bank is 
uncalled for. It sometimes makes a discrimi- 
nation in charging interest rates. As for 


example, the recent loan for $20 million granted 
to the Indian Iron and Steel Company will bear 
an interest of 5 per cent, whereas, its loan for 
$50 granted recently to Australia will bear an 
interest only of 4% per cent inclusive of the 1 
per cent commission charged by the Bank. 


i 


Dearer Advances এন) 
From February 1, 1957, the Reserve Bank 
of India’s rate of interest on advances to scheduled 
banks against Government and other eligible 
securities has been raised to 4 per cent per 
The Bank Rate, however, remains un- 
per cent per annum. The Bank — 
Rate is the rate at which the Reserve Bank 
rediscounts first class approved trade bills and — 
as such is distinguishable from the rate of interest — 
on advances against approved securities. In recent 
years the Bill Market scheme has become — 
cnnvenint form of accommodation for the co 
cial banks and the Reserve Bank endeavo 
to encourage the bill habit among the bankers 
and with that end in view it tried to keep down — 
the cost of borrowing against bills at a low 
as far as practicable. But in view of the e 
rise in prices of essential commodities includ 
foodgrains, it became apparent that the cost 
borrowing by the commercial 
Reserve Bank should. be ( 
rate has remained 


November. মা” = & 


annum. 
changed at 3% 


7 ক 
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Although the Bank Rate has not been raised, 


the cost of borrowing under the bill market 
scheme has been indirectly raised by enhancing 
the stamp duty on bills by the recent Finance we 
Hitherto, the stamp duties on inland bills ০ 
exchange upto one year’s maturity were at a flat 
rate of 2 annas per Rs. 1,000. Now the statutory 
rate for bills, both inland and foreign up to one 
year’s maturity, has been raised to 10 annas per 
Rs. 1,000 with proportionate reduction for bills 
of shorter duration. For the present, the 
intention of the Government is to operate on the 
basis of one half of this rate. In view of this 
budgetary provision raising indirectly the cost of 
borrowing under trade bills, the Bank rate has 
not been raised, 


The increase in the interest rate on advances 
will not, however, affect the banks to any 
considerable extent. At present the borrowing 
against trade bills is much higher than that 
against Government securities. The increase in 
interest on advances has been necessitated on. 
account of the rise in stamp duty on bills. The 
accommodation against these two forms of secu- 
rities must be more or less on the same level of 
interest rate and if one js dearer, there wil] be 
greater resort to the other. At present the 
, trade bills are rediscounted by the Reserve Bank 

| at 32 per cent, that is, at the Bank Rate, and 

when the new higher rate of stamp duty is added 
to it, the real rate of interest comes to 4 per cent. 
It will therefore be seen that actually there is no 
difference in effect between the Bank rate on trade 
bills and interest rate on advances. 

Although the rate of interest on advances 
under the bill market scheme and Warehouse loans 
to co-operative societies has remained fixed at 
8, the ultimate cost of borrowing will rise and 

in view of that borrowing against bills will be 
ome extent discouraged. 


; The increase in 
mk rate in India was long overdue. In the 
2180 


১6 of rising prices it was raised jn Britain to 
cent. In recent months, the Bank rate has 

n raised in other European countries. 
India the Bank rate has not been raised, 
ve prices are progressively on the 
some time past the Bank rate in 
become unrealistic in that it 
nile the marke: rate of interest 
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a sharp rise in November and the month, a 

ing thereafter. The Economic Adviser's val it ii 
index of wholesale prices (Base: yea, a rate 
August 1939—100), rose by 3.8 per cen fl 

417.1 to 433.2, mainly owing to increase ,, sho 
food articles, industria] raw materials and. thar 
manufactures. ‘The inter-bank call rae ial eí 
Bombay short-term money market, which \ on 
ruled firm at 34 per cent since October, ci, a 
34 per cent towards the close of the month, | i 
Calcu:ta, the call rate rose to as high al 
cent in October on account of over-invesin on, 
by commercial banks. It has now come ¢ at 
to 34 per cent, In 1946-47, the call 1 mal 
generally ruled at 4 as per cent. Term Mone) char 
also now quoted higher at 33 per cent as age 
34—34 per cent at the end of October, 


ing 


‘Bal 


In 1956, there was excessive expansion 
bank credit to the extent of Rs. 172.2 cm dwi 
The total bank advances in 1956 were Rs. Th a cc 
crores and ithe credit deposit ratio rose by of | 
points to 70 per cent. Despite the 1001 sess 
demand for credit, banks continued to rei that 
their indebtedness to the Reserve Bank; this excl 
made possible partly by accretions to depositst| Rs. 
partly by liquidation of gilt-edged porifolio. und 
order to check the rising trends of borrowing! the 
commercial banks against usance bills from | Rs. 
Reserve Bank, the Reserve Bank has also 18 383 
the rate of interest charged on advances W todi 


the Bill Marke: scheme from 34 per cent W ae 
per cent, that is, ai the prevailing Bank 1811] T 

Since 1955, the greater use of Bank mi the 
a weapon of monetary conirol has been A fror 
In 1955, as many as 14 countries raise De | 
discount rate, some of them, namely, £ ta 


the USA New Zealand, the United ‘Kingdom! 
Austria resorling to the device more than © 
Particularly significant was the resort to mO 
discipline by Norway and Sweden which haf iR 
many years relied on central planning 
direct controls. In 1956 there has been 4 vs 
round of rise in discount rates, to the g 
levels in the last 25 to 30 years. Some 0 
Present rates are 7 per cent in New Zeala ri 
per cent in the United Kingdom and W tt 
Germany and 64 per cent in Finland. + 


and Colombia, the discount rate varies W al t 
amount of borrowing of a bank from the | i 
bank. Canada has been following the PE 
of adjusting the bank rate with the market 
terest, Thig is rather ৪ yariable bank 


hs fol, 


নি changed with the rise or fall in the market 
ear c modern planned economies the Bank rate 
“eth ould be viewed in a new perspective, rather 
ase w shon ihe traditional one. The Bank rate should 
and Br ected as a variable weapon of credit control 
ae h J it should follow the marke: rate of interest 
hich H ae than remaining fixed in the face of chang- 
» a interest rate structure. Nowadays it is being 
onih, E io the importance of Bank rate is just 
as 4 marginal and that is true only if the Bank rate 
11৩10110175 fixed and does not vary in accordance 
me diith the change in the market rate. Jn order to 
call i make the Bank effective, it should be 
mong) changed to the changing money rates. 

AS agil 

Balance of Payments Deficits 


balance and 


rate 


ansin!) The mounting adverse trade 
2 ct!’ dwindling foreign exchange reserves have become 


5, ul a constant source of headache to the Government 
se by of India. In ihe Lok Sabha in its December 
groil session it was revealed by the Finance Minister 
to ret that at the end of November 1956, India’s foreign 
this! exchange reserves came down to as low as 
yositst) Rs. 536 crores. It may be remembered that 
folio, under the revised system of note issue in India, 
owing! the Reserve Bank is required to maintain 
fron’ Rs. 400 crores in foreign securities as a reserve 
so It against note issue in India. That means, India 
ses Wi today has only a surplus amount of Rs. 136 
ant 10 Crores for paymenis for her imports. Of course, 
< sat] the foreign exchange reserves may go up as a 
k rat! pect cf a favourable trade balance. But for 
en 0 last several years India has been suffering 
81511. zom adverse þalance of payments and it would 
হি lo expect that India could have a 
e trade balance in the near future. 
al Z et review published by the EE 
গা ndia’s balance of payments revea 
00185 overall trade deficits amcunted to 


গা ri ight y between. 
l crores during eight years be 
ee to 1955-56. The fie period, 1948-49 
1] -791-52% has been described as that of “infla- 


tionary pr 


ie 0 Period, 195 


essures and shortages,” the second 
ant TeCegg: 


- 2-53 to 1953-54, is that of a “mild 
» and the third period, 1954-55 to 
> as that of “expanding economic activi- 

uring the first period trade deficits 
- 610 crores, during the second period 
ed to Rs. 83.2. crores and during 
Rs. 109.5 crores. 
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average trade deficit amounted to Rs. 103 crores. 
As against this, the estimated annual average 
trade deficit during the Seccnd Five-Year Plan is 
much larger at Rs. 275 crores. 

The recently concluded Indo-Pakistanj trade 
agreement also reveals adverse trade balanced 
against India. In 1956, India’s irade deficit 
amounted to Rs. 18.8 crores ‘as against Rs. 9.7 
crores in 1955. India’s continuing dependence 
on Pakistani raw jute is mainly responsible for 
throwing the trade balance against her. In 1953, 
India’s raw jute production rcse lo 46 lakh bales, 
but thereafter it declined to only 41 lakh bales. 

The falling export prices of our commodities 
and heavy import of capital gocds are ihe two 
important factors that are responsible for our 
adverse balance of paymenis. Two years ago, the 
import of steel was a negligible item in our trade 
figures. While internal production figure has 
increased slightly in 1956, India sill had to 
import larger quantities of steel to meet urgent 
requirements. In 1956, India imported nearly 
1.8 million tons of steel. Despite the index of 
industrial production having risen in 1956 and 
despite a tremendous increase in imports, 
shortages and ccnsequent price rises continue to 
cause us concern. So long the Government of 
India was pulling up a false picture of our 
prosperity in our international wade. Every 
year in his budget speech, the former Finance 
Minister cf India, Mr. Deshmukh, used to dwell 
lucidiy upon the curren: acccunt surplus of 
India’s foreign trade, without pointing out the 
heavy imbalance in our balance of payments posi- 
tion. New) after the end of the First Five-Year 
Plan we are being told constantly that our 
foreign exchange reserves are running short and ë i 
that the balance of payments position is adversely 
against us. ; 

Obviously our current resources in foreign 
exchange canvot be expected to finance the 
development programme envisaged in the second 
plan. India’s exports are running at a lower 
level than was expected and as a result India has — 
to fall back on her sterling balances to withstand 
the first impact of our increased requirements. U i 
to 1953, the trade deficit was mainly the result ur 
higher food importis and currently the import of 
producer gcods and raw materials for 
developing industries are responsible for th 
ing down of the sterling balances. 
The sterling balances came d 


Hi 
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crores in January of this year. The Government 
is obliged to maintain Rs. 400 crores worth of 
sterling balances as the currency reserve, while at 
least Rs. 40 crores are needed as working 
balances. Commitments have already been made 
for an advance payment of Rs. 80 crores for the 
Rourkela steel plant. The import of steel is now 
one of the major drains on foreign exchange. As 
a result, import control belt has been tightened 
up and the biggest casualty being the virtual 
ban on the import of cement. The, phasing of 
| the Plan cullay and ultimately the total Plan 
| outlay itself will henceforth be governed mainly 
|. by foreign exchange consideraiions. 

| But mere import control is no remedy for 
the shoriage in foreign exchange. What the 
authorities do not take into consideration is that 
the more you restrict your imporis, the less will 
be your exports. The figures of our foreign 
trade for the last several years will testify to 
the truth of this statement. Under ihe present 
pattern of foreign trade a country cannot expect 
to have more expor's by buying less and less 
from the countries concerned. Foreign 
trade is a two-way traffic. The history of 
ya India’s foreign trade in the ‘post-war years is the 
| Story cf falling exports following ihe import 
J restrictions. The Government is making {00 
much of the begey of falling exports and dwind- 


ling foreign exchange reserves. 
on impcris of house 
= cement, and consumer 


N 


The restrictions 
building materials, like 
goods, will ‘adv 
i affect India’s internal দি দঃ a 
. being restricted, prices are having upward 
_ Movement resulting in higher prices and higher 
Cost of living. Higher costs of living oe 
3 রা gher cost for planned projecis and our exports. 
_ Practically that is the fact with our planned out- 
nd the falling exports on account of higher 
The import contro] z 


sterling balances represent an extra- 
rowth during an abnormal period, 
world war. The sterling 
> made the only index of” 
stability. The - 
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provision which India can hardly 
indulge, particularly at a time when ou 
exchange resources are required for urgent w Jt i 
building projects. The recent Commodity AN cont 
ment with the USA will to great extent rẹ, jn 


afon i 


r fons anni 


India for ihe payment for {cod imports. Cay ie 
goods should be impor-ed against loans fron 4 195 
International Bank and the [01900811771] 
Finanace Corporation, recently set up, la tota 
India should strive to increase her export, 195 
tapping new markets and our motte should} 

“not aid, but trade.” For that purpose, bile is g 
trade agreement should be ihe basis of fog extr 


trade. | Ben 
‘inch 

শা ~ rice 

Indian Rice Statistics € 1 
ই alm 

The Directorate of Economics and St) tan 


tics, Union Ministry of Agriculture, has rece em), 
brought out a bocklet on rice statistics. Tft, 
booklet contains many interesting figures. diff 
area under rice in India is about one-third off 
total world acreage under rice. India’s pl Th 
tion is one-fourth of the total world product 
and her average yield per hectare is Rast 
kgs. of paddy as against the world average. cont 
1,650 kgs. India is the second largest prodas r 
of rice in the world, China being the first int 21st 
production. India produced in 1954-59, “ 
million metric tons of milled rice, Pakis] cor 
million metric tons, Thailand 3.6 million 1 San 
tons, and Burma 3.8 million metric tons. , ab 
Of the total area under rice in India row call 
one-third is irrigated, and the rest gene 
depends on rain water. During 1954-59, j call 
area under Japanese method of paddy cult he. 
was about 1.3 million acres. The total addi = 
preduction as a result of this method of al a 
tion rose by 6 lakh tons. The marketable চি 
of rice in India js about one-third ০ used 
Production, the rest being retained in village Prer 
local consumption and seed. India is 4 | 
consumer of rice. In 1954, she imported Bathe 


one-eighth of the internationally traded rice A Our 


| 
afio, million acres which on an average produces 
| iv about 160 million tons of clean rice. 
r fo annually 004 -~ 
টা Tl It is predominantly an Asian crop, about 91 per 
রি | cont of the rice being produced and consumed 
nt rd in South-East Asian countries, extending from 
Cai the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent to Japan. In 
from. 1956, the total acreage of rice in India was 76.25 
টা million acres, representing 24 per cent of the 
). Tay) total cultivated area. The total production in 
Pork, 1956 was 2.5 crore: (Ono Be 
uld W The diversity of conditions under which rice 
5 bila is grown is peculiar to India. Tt has at one 
É fo, extreme ihe deep water rice of Assam and West 
Bengal growing in a rainfall area of 75 to 150 
inches and on the other there are areas in which 
“H rice is grown as a dry crop with 25 to 30 inches 
lof rain. The crop is again grown on lands 
almost at sea level, as in the river deltas and in 
nd Sh lands even below sea-level with protective 
> ree embankmen:s, and at altitudes of 3,000 to 5,000 
ics. 1 ft, above the sea-level. The crop is grown at 
es. | different seasons. 
rd ofi 
১ prot. The Importance of the Middle-East 
roduc Why all this anxiety about the Middle 
15 st Why did Britain and France risk a world 


vera? conflagration? Here is an assessment of all that, 
prod as made by the New York Times of January 
st in 21st: 
4-50; ' “The riches: farmlands on earth do not 
alist command as much attention today as do those 
n me) sandy acres, cultivated in grips and circles and 
ns. fabulously underlain in places with oil, that we 
g role Call the Middle East. 
gene’ “Th Moscow, the modern Jeader of the Tartar 
755) এ orde joins with a ruler from what used to be 
01041 called Cathay to express a tender solicitude for 
18111 © Peoples of the Near and Middie East.” In 
f aul 9170 the potentaies où Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
9901 বা offer the synthetic State of Jordan money 
of hes ‘rms to replace the dole that until lately 
lage Prem, come from London. In Ankara the 
a “rs of Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Pakistan are 
a two-day discussion of the effect of 
ower Doctrine on their respective 


isenh 
Ountries, 


ice. 
how ৩ 
AB) fon, Finally at the United Nations the seventy- 
ea Mao (82105 that last Saturday noted Israel’s 
Tequired Rare to the old armistice lines, as 

derin y 1 tevious resolutions, may Well be 
ithin Waat will happen if she does not do 
e stipulated five-day period. Secre- 
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tary-General Hammarskjold cannot put them out, 
even if he felt himself authorized to use the U.N. 
police force. The Egyptians, who could not keep 
them out, cannot be expecied to put them out 
either. 

“The terms of the situation are not wholly 
stated in any communique, resolution or set of 
minu‘es. The world’s attention is on the Middle 
East because this area is at once a bridge, a 
route and a source of a raw material absolutely 
indispensable to Western Europe. The Russians 
want the bridge as a means of sending their in- 
fluence more strongly into Africa. They want to 
be able to control the oil not so much because 
they themselves need it but because Europe does 
need it. They have relatively litle use for the 
Suez Canal, but life would be brighter for them 
if they could turn the canal cff and on, like 
waler in a pipe. 

“The stakes are high, even when measured 
solely in the material units which the Russians 
use and which they assume are also our own first 
thought. They are higher still in terms of human 
liberties, which really do matter to us. Our 
opponents misjudge us if they imagine we would 
spend many billions for defense in order to 
protect an oil investment of a few millions. 

“The stakes are high, but the rules 04 the game 
are difficut. Having used our General Assembly 
vote to make the British and the French, our old 
and close allies, withdraw from Egypt, we seem 
logically committed to apply the same pressure to 
the Israelis. But the situation, practically re- 
garded, is not the same. If the Israelis were to 
withdraw unconditionally within their old bound- 
aries they would leave the Gaza Strip, with it 
200,000 refugees, in at least a temporary state 
anarchy. They would also expose the Gulf 
Aqaba and their own port of Elath to a renewed 
and totally illegal Egyptian blockade. p 

“In short, a complete, literal and unco: 
tional compliance with what is now asked of 
Israelis would restore the situation which 
the recent little Middle Eastern war, in 
Israel, Britain and France took part 
Egypt. The chances for a lasting and jus 
would be slight. The danger ol a wi 
would be greater than ever. eee 

“The obvious solution is to put the Gaza ৪ 
and the Gulf of © , under COTO © 
U.N. The Israel 
to do this in a 
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Gaza under U.N. direction leaving 
eventual disposition to a plebiscite. It may be 
that the necessary two-thirds General Assembly 
majority, present and young, cannot be found, 
and that if we move the required resolution we 
may suffer a loss of prestige. Even if this is so’ 
the test should still be made. 

“The Eisenhower Doctrine cannot be treated 
as some:hing to be applied by and by in a still 
nebulous emergency. The emergency is here. If 
we are to avoid the necessity of applying force 
at some later time, io rescue some Middle Eastern 
country that has asked our help, we will have 
to see to it now that neither anarchy nor dictator- 
ship spreads in the Middle East. We can do this 
peaceably, now..But the sands are running out.” 


administer 


The Suez Tangle 

The following special political report, as 
published in the New York Times of January 
19, throws a flood of light on the Anglo-French 
plot, and the forces that actuated it: 

“Paris, January 18—Our European allies are 
sometimes skeptical of the high moral preten- 
sions of United States diplomacy. A case in 

oint was the unpublicized Dulles speech during 
the September 19 afternoon session of the London 
Suez Conference. 


“Ten days previously Britain and France had 
completed a military build-up to invade Egypt 
‘be:ween Sepiember 12 and 15. This plan, of 
which we had more than an inkling, was held up 
as a result of our sirong objection and equally 
strong assurance that we intended to help safe- 
guard Europe’s vital interests. 

“In this atmosphere Dulles, redfaced with 
earnest indignation, told the London meeting: 
“I don’t care how many words are written into 
the Charter of the United Nations about not 
sing force. I} in fac: there is not a substitute 
peace in some way to get just resolutions of 


cae just as much a responsibility to 
lution in conformity with the principles 
a nd internaticnal law as we have a 
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Solution in conformity with ihe | 
justice and of in-ernational law,” 8006] 

“Britain and France eventually decide, had 
United States was not placing ‘the full টি 
of iis strength behind such a solution es 
attempted action on their own. This c 
miserably. They are now in the uncomfoy | 
position of havjug to rely totally upon 
apply ‘the principle of justice’ under the ICar 
brella of the Eisenhower Doctrine, fede 

“They have been given litle detailed itland 
mation concerning our Middle East poliselv 
policy. This is partly because of our deit Abd 
avoid the embarrassment of apparent associ Bott 
with our European allies. And it is party and 
cause of personal mistrust existing between save 
Western foreign ministers, a mistrust th: 
bound to persevere while Dulles, Lloyd) to ও 
Pineau stay in office. (But 

“There are three categories of problem 
which we must seek setilemen:: economic, mili 
and political. The economic aspect is | 
Europe, most urgent. The United States, Bloc 


Princip, 


coas 


: ame 5 lar 
sconced in fat-dripping prosperity, must reco 8 
me: ., Care 
that unless existing agreements to explo! as 


transship Arab 01] are not soon reapplied Eur 
faces strangulation. bout 
“Yet Syria is making no effort to repii chol 
sabotaged Iraq petroleum pipeline. And 
has told Arab statesmen he will “never” pe Pe 
Israeli access to Suez or the Gulf of Agabi! 
will ban British and French ships until Ist) 
linquishes ihe Gaza Strip. If and whe! 
happens will he again raise the ante for 2 
and France? j 
“Militarily itis tricky to try and 10110 


area. Arab Governments privaiely make 10” forr 


of their desire to use arms received A y 
Israel. Many Middle Eastern states “i 
compe:ent to employ new weapons ৫ 


Hitler sent guns to Yemen they 26, 9 
locked up to prevent them from wearin y 


: ed! 
-Some countries cannot safely þe গে 
in terms of Hundt 


tions of military cliques in Egypt 
Jordan? 


| 
| srael’s existence than their forebears 
| d of accepting the Crusaders’ kingdom of Jeru- 
লাল Without precise guarantees can we ask 
ve ael to evacuaie Gaza—where German engineers 
Isr: 
tion 2 concrete forts for Egypt—or the entrance 
is idio Aqaba—wbere Nasser had mounted British 
mioni coast-artillery rifles? = 
Pony, “The existence of Jordan seems doomed. 
the (Cairo and Damascus want to include it in a grand 
federation under Egypt and Syria. Saudi Arabia 
led land Iraq prefer to partition it between them- 
polii selves. Undoubtedly King Saud and Prince 
desiy Abdul Tah will say as much in Washington. 
associs Both men privately dislike Nasser, fear Kussia 
partly and respect America. Abdul [Illah’s life was 
tween saved by our Baghdad Minister sixteen years ago. 
the “The United States has the power and wealth 
Lloyd to seek what Dulles called “just resolutions.” 
‘But we would be unwise to encourage a new 


Cipla accepting I 


oblen Middle East arms race—despite Moscow's muni- 
c, mili tions peddling. 
+. “We are worried that during 1956 the Soviet 


state, bloc quadrupled free world loans and crediis— 
আগা in Islamic couniries. Yet we should be 
plo eareful in ladling out our own economic aid. Un- 
টা Tur less it can be put to useful purposes it is valueless. 

Tt must not only benefit the area’s inhabitants 
but also help reopen vital links with Europe’s 


repai o ` 
p choking industry.” 


nd Ne 


নিয় : 
JFeople’s China and India 


Aqaba! : 

[ly e print below a report from the New 
be ork Times of January 20th, as an example of 
ME 0 aioe kite-flying: 


dha tong Kong, January 19.—Communist China 
ea quietly begun a thorough re-examination and 
gr PPtaisal of its policy toward India, well in- 


e 10° forme, : 
a day, d sources from Peiping reported here to- 


< 
“The decision to review and re-evaluate the 
al the aoc between Communist China and India, 
0 মাত বি leader of the Asian and African 
ese টিন WES said to have been based on 
cen JOT considerations : 
fA না that Prime Minister Jawhar- 
ee visit to the United States and his 
waia better নি Eisenhower might result m 
tical 105 distrust See a closer relationship and 
Sy dia and th se long-range objectives between 
fer “An e United States. | 
lishment ২8 lack of progress and accom: 
a > ‘tom Peiping’s point of view, in the 


relat 


ring 
arm 
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recent talks between Chou En-lai, the Communist 
Chinese Premier, and Prime Minister Nehru. 

“The belief held by some top-level Chinese 
Communists that the co-existence policy with 
India has been far more rewarding for India than 
i: has for China. 

“The greatesi fear expressed by top-ranking 
Chinese Reds was that a softer policy by Prime 
Minister Nehru toward the United States would 
be reflected in the smaller Asian and African’ 
neutral nations that regard India as their leader 
and look on Communist China as their guardian. 

“Peiping has been largely successful with 
ihe Asian and African neutrals in casting the 
United States in the role of the most dangerous | 
world aggressor and the main ‘threat to world | 
peace. Closer understanding between the United 
States and India could do much to lessen or 
destroy this belief, the sources said. 

“Peiping’s leaders were aware, these sources 
added, that any relaxation of ihe fear of the 
United States in the smaller nations as a result 
of Prime Minister Nehru’s increased confidence 
would correspondingly weaken their dependence 
on Communist China as a ‘big brother.” This 
would reduce its position of leadership by 
strengh in Asia. 

“Tn relation to the second point, observers 
who were in Peiping when Premier Chou returned 
on January 2 from his three-day talks with 
Prime Minister Nehru, reported that an atmos- 
phere of evident dejection surrounded the usually 
buoyant Chinese leader. 

“Although diplomatically phrased official 
announcements of successful exchanges between 
the two Asian leaders were made later, no 
specific statements of progress were made and 
there has been no, subsequent evidence to indicate 
that the Chinese Premier had won any significant 
concessions or important pledges in New Delhi. 

“J; also was reported by the same sources 
that shortly after his return to Peiping, Premi 
Chou admitted knowledge of rumors in India th 
the Dalai and Panchen Lamas, religious 1 
of Tibet now visiting Calcutta, 
approached by United States à 
influence them against returning to their 
controlled state. r, 

“Asked if Communist China woula 
a stern policy to put dowm any resu ? 
in Tibet if the two Lamas did not retu 
Premier was reported to 
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Peiping would be forced to adopt the policy 

what she has endorsed in Hungary. ; 
“Ty js believed that the Lamas quelled earlier 

uprisings against the Chinese by persuading the 

people to accept the, Chinese occupation peace- 

fully.” 


“Algeria Lives in Fear” j 
We append below an extract from the New 
York Times of January 24, to show what 1s 
happening today in Algeria, which is being 
| forgotten by the world: pe 
I “ALGIERS, Algeria, Jan. 23—The conflict in 
| Algeria has expanded continuously since the 
| rebellion started two years ago. Today it is a 
| country-wide everyday display of ambushes, 
hit-and-run raids, assassinations and sabotage. 
“Fear and tension have now become the 
background to daily existence. Last week com- 
muniques and newspaper accounts reported 
approximately twenty-five European civilians 
and several times that many Moslems killed or 
injured in terrorist incidents. A dozen farms were 
burned and hundreds of farm animals slaughtered . 
“Railway lines were cut in more than a 
dozen places, a station was set afire and a 
train was attacked and derailed. Security forces 
killed more than 250 rebels in a score of clashes 
with insurgent bands and hundreds of Moslems 
were arrested in policing sweeps. 
“In one of the more bloody attacks against 
_ Europeans, a suburban Algiers bus was stopped 
= yesterday by armed Moslems. Its seven Euro- 
= pean passengers, including three women, were 
lined up by the roadside and killed with rifles 
and submachine guns. 
i “Tt was a relatively quiet week but typical 
of conditions that have become routine in 
geria. PE: 
“Tt is estimated that there have been nearly 
000 assassinations since the rebellion began jn 
Nove ber, 1954. Most of those killed have been 
দানি "ho have worked with the French or 
foul of revolutionary discipline, 
umber of Europeans assassinated js 
_French forces have lost more than 
$ and have killed, according to 
early 20,000 Moslems in 
Oop ions, ) 


> determination to assist those nations fg 
_ Mid-east area which may desire 000° 


g 


Eisenhower Doctrine for Middle Ry 

President Eisenhower in a message vance 
extraordinary joint session of the Senate “tive 
the House of Representatives on Janua, 
asked the United States Congress to En 
the use of United States military fore 9" g 


“protect the territorial integrity and pid z 
independence” of any Middle East nation Tati 


questing such aid to resist “overt armed ; 
gression from any nation controlled by irati 
national communism.” He added that he w ar 
later on ask Congress for 400 million dol vith 
for aid in the Middle East duping the next desi 
fiscal years. The President also announced, 
intention to send a special mission to the Mi anc 
East soon to explain the co-operation men 
planned for the area. Stat 
James Reston, Washington correspon inte; 
of the New York Times writes: “On sevnati 
points the President used ambiguous langlt agg! 
but it can be said that this ‘was purp nati 
ambiguity. He did not, for example, dé 
what was meant by the ‘Middle Hast area! the 
did not say whether he would consult witht an: 
Congress or just with the leaders of the Cect 
gress, or whether he would do so before 01 Nai 
or after ordering United States troops রা 
action in response to an appeal for help as w 
armed Communist aggression.” Ao 
In his message to the Congress Pres ; 
Eisenhower referred to the importance o Mig 
Middle East which possessed about tol 
of the world’s known oil deposits and thi 
which We 


the nations of the world. So long the o 
powers—notably Britain and France had নর | 
tained a stability in the area. The with 4 
of these powers from the Middle East i 
following the achievement of indep? i 
by a number of Middle Eastern c% 
created a power vacuum in the area ™ 
as the newly independent countries We j 
strong enough to maintain the stability i 
region. Then there was the Soviet ™ | 
domination over the area. fi 
In such circumstances, President il i 
hower told the Congress, it was 45880 il ) 
the United States should manifest throug 11 
action of the President and the Cong’ 100. 


| 


8010 e.” His proposed action had three distine- 
features. The President said: 
পৃ would, first of all, authorize the United 
Any tates to co-operate with and assist any nation 
autor group of nations in the general area of the 
ores Middle East in the development of economic 
politi strength dedicated to the maintenance of 
ition “national independence.” 
Med; Secondly, it would authorize his Adminis- 
by tration “to undertake in the same region pro- 
16 [2109 of military assistance and co-operation 
n dtkwith any nation or group of nations which 
Nexii desires such aid.” 
unce Thirdly, it would “authorize such assist- 
16 Mil ance and co-operation to include the employ- 
ation ‘ment of the armed forces of the United 
States to secure and protect the territorial 
esponi integrity and political independence of such 
1 Sete nations requesting such aid against overt armed 
langu aggression from any nation controlled by inter- 
yurpos national communism.” 2 
o dé The President assured the Congress that 
area’! the actions taken by the USA in the event of 
with an armed attack in the Mid-east would be “sub- 
the (i Ject to the over-riding authority of the United 
> ort Nations Security Council in accordance with 
oops i the Charter.” 
Ip agit | 
: What Next ? 
Pre! The world is evidently passing through a 
UY critical phase. The “cold war” which 
wo- looked like melting away has been re-inforced 
q thw a the events following the Anglo-French at- 
sh we ack on Egypt and the Soviet intervention in 
mall) টিনা Later events have demonstrated that 
e coll Wo colossi —USSR and the USA—were in 
ad 7 ren to reconcile oneself with the other— 
1010, atening in the process the independence of 
countries. 
|, _ The game being played by the two giants 
utis Purely selfish i T 
Polities Th and solely motivated by power- 
৪ ression e USA opposed Anglo-French ag- 
welt hailed ine Egypt and was on that account 
ty ©! tha she roughout the world. It was expected 
mov" of মাসী help the emergence of some sort 
World. But = that, highly unstable area of the 
Pf filling tn en came the Eisenhower doctrine 
g up the power vacuum in the Middle 


Be 101, 
ate pave 


ntie Ba 

ug i hes ees by Anglo-French withdrawal from 

ress ithe mut This new move of the USA intensified 

i of J ( tri ual differences of ‘the Middle Eastern 
fe *S and brought upon them a new pressure 
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Firs the a Union who- could not reason- 

ren A ed to view with indifference the 

near her ae Eo military strength 

নিন ders. The Middle East thus pre- 
. highly unstable atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union, which 
had shown some welcome changes of its policy 
during early 1956, indicated of late—parti- 
cularly after the Hungarian uprising—that she 
was also in no mood to loosen her grip on the 
satellites in Eastern Europe. No doubt Mr. 
Gomulka extracted great freedom for Poland; 
but the Soviet hold on other countries of East- 
ern Europe remain as firm as ever. From the 
latest reaffirmation of the Warsaw Pact con- 
tained in the joint Soviet-Czechoslovak state- 
ment of January 30 it would appear that the 
grip is being tightened up. The suppression of 
the Hungarian uprising continues to be glorified 
as an act of great international help to the 
people of Hungary. ন 

Simultaneously with such military and 
political tightening up of the Communist camp 
there has been a determined effort to close up 
ranks ideologically. After her exposure during 
the Hungarian crisis the Soviet Union appa- 
rently felt so uncertain of her own position that: 
the task of providing a theoretical justification 
of Soviet Russian stand fell on the Chinese 
Communist Party which in a 14,000-word 
statement published as an editorial article of 
the Peking Jin Min Jih Pao (People’s Party) 
virtually endorses every step of the Soviet 
Government. The Chinese Communist Party 
soundly condemns Marshal Tito and other 
Communist intellectuals who had criticized 
Soviet atrocities in Hungary. | 

The position is that at the end of ‘the first 
month of the year the two power groups stand < 
farther apart and the nations favouring non- 
involvement in power-bloc rivalries find them- 
selves in increasingly greater danger. 2 


Eden Retires 

Sir Anthony Eden, the British m 
Minister, resigned his position on Jamuary । 
after a brief audience with Queen Elizabet 
the Second at the Buckingham Palace. 
signation, made on grounds of fail 
was accepted immediately. = 

` After consultations with lea 
vative politicians—inelud W 


se | 
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chill and the Marquess of Salisbury—the AR 
appointed Mr. Harold Macmillan, 2 
of the Exchequer in the Eden Cabinet, as e 
new Prime Minister. On January 14, the ay 
Premier announced his Cabinet which include 
among others: Mr. Macmillan (Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury); Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft (Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; 
Mr. Sellwyn Lloyd (Foreign Secretary); the 
i Far] of Holme (Secretary for Commonwealth 
Affairs); Mr. Arthur Lennox Boyd (Secretary 


| in Charge of Colonial Affairs); Mr. Duncan 
ni Sandys (Defense Minister); Mr. Richard 
| Auster Butler (Home Secretary and Lord 


Privy Seal); Mr. David Eccles (President of 
the Board of Trade); Marquess of Salisbury 
(Lord President of the Privy Council) ; and 
Í Viscount Kilumir (Lord Chancellor, t.e., Chief 
| Justice). The numerical strength of the Mac- 
millan Cainet was eighteen—one less than im 
the preceding (Eden) Cabinet. The average 
age of the members of the Cabinet was 53 com- 
pared with 55 in Sir Anthony Eden’s team. 

Notable among the members of the Eden 
Cabinet who were left out of the new Govern- 
ment were: Mr. Anthony Head (whose handl- 
ing as the Defence Minister of the military 
aspects of Suez had come in for severe criticism 
in some newspapers and Conservative political 
circles); Sir Walter Monckton (who had re- 
portedly opposed the invasion of Egypt); Mr. 
Gwilym Lloyd George (the Home Secretary in 
Eden Cabinet) and Mr. Patrick Buchan- 
Hepburn, the former Minister of Works. 

The departure of Sir Anthony Eden from 
No. 10 Downing Street was in no way un- 
expected. The Anglo-French aggression in 
Egypt towards the close of last October re- 
sulted in widespread criticism of the policies of 
r Eden Government in both Labour and 
onservative circles alike. There were a few 
resignations from the Government, and 
ere repeated reports of a Cabinet crisis. 
9 middle of November, Sir Anthony 
orarily withdrew from Government 
of ill health and went to Jamaica 
e Lord Privy Seal Mr. Richard 
tised for the Prime Minister 
ernment and the country 
ritical period when Great: 

/ inter- 
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Sir Anthony would rejoin ‘the Cabinet al 
As a matter of fact, however, he reste (ES) 
duties of the Prime Minister. But টি 0 
never any doubt of his impending retire, SE 

While the resignation of Sir Anthony 10 ] 
was not unexpected political circles werg “nen 


surprised at the appointment of ithe new poet 
Minister. It was almost universally hell the 
the Queen would ask Mr. Butler, who had i a 
tized for Sir Anthony during his absence toi hax 
a new Conservative Government. But in als 
she named Mr. Harold Macmillan ag they wit 
Prime Minister. In her decision the Quem Sug 
greatly influenced by the aavice of Sir Wir 
Churchill and particularly of the Marques gen 
Salisbury. wit 

A fresh controversy arose over the app Lal 
ment of the new Premier. Labour le wel 
charged that the Queen, by naming the Pr pal 
before the Conservative Party had clecte to 
leader, had imposed her choice upon thep™ 
and had thus involved the Crown in a poii Æi 
controversy inasmuch ag the Conservative: 
no alternative but to elect Mr. Macmill 
their leader since a failure to do so wollte 
construed as implied disobedience to the Qmo 

The new Prime Minister, Mr. Mao 
in one of his early declarations made it 
clear to the Labour politicians, who had T 
clamoury for a fresh general election, ih i 
was not going to comply with their 


dent eni 


On January 22 the Conservative Patly 4, 
animously approved of his appointment F fay 
new leader of the Party and Government 119 
The retention of Sellwyn Lloyd ® we 
Foreign Minister and the passing ove! 611 
Butler, who was reporedly the leader a 
group opposing the invasion of Egypt? 7 
of Mr. Macmillan would seem to belie 
tions of a change in the foreign pole 
U.K. following the resignation of Siz 
Commenting upon Sir Anthony J 
departure from the British political E 4 
only twenty-one months ag Premier, wii 
York Times International Edition, JD ig 
writes that his resignation “also AUS 
tragedy of his policies, a tragedy thet. 


2 Os 
roots both in the changed world sine 


17 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
19 UE 5 which, according to the Times had 
meg LEY! into a political and military debacle of 
“turned into a p a y debacle o 
stl serious consequences to 7 to Europe, and 
Ci io much of the free world” and with which the 
hony p newspaper nevertheless finds itself in full sym- 
re Be pathy (the Egyptian aggression according to its 
new Pi interpretation had been undertaken following 
led the “principle” of “opposition to the appease- 
hadé ment of the dictators,” the British “mistake” 
Ice to! having lain in mistiming the attack), but it was 
Ut in also a “culmination of (British) dissatisfaction 
a thei with Sir Anthony’s rule that began long before 
ueni Suez.” 
ir We That dissatisfaction had its root in the 
[arques general discontent of the British middle classes 
with the policies of both the Conservative and 
he app Labour parties in creating and maintaining a) 
Ir le welfare State. “Sir Anthony has become, in 
he Pr part at least, a victim of the revolt. It remains 
electe to be seen what his successor can do in stem- 
1 thep ming it,” the New York Times concludes. 
a po Elections in Poland 
vative! National elections were held in Poland on 
acmilly January 20 to fill up 459 seats in the Polish 
o 01119] (Parliament). Polling was quite heavy, 
the Qumore than 90 per cent of the electorate voting 
Mamin some provinces. The result indicated the 
de it d country’s reaffirmation of its faith in the leader- 
o had! ship of the Communist Party under the guid- 
on, thijenco of Wladyslaw Gomulka whom the people 
F 00108110815 ealled “Comrade Wieslaw.” 
Party | Though there was only one list of candi- 
nent & a elections in Poland this time was held in 
ment. $ oe freedom than was the case in October, 
syd 25 a » When elections had been held last. There 


cil ates numbered 28 against 68 elected in 
e last, Sejm. 
] টি list of candidates was prepared by the 
H ieee Front composed of the Com- 
50 per arty (which was allotted more than 
e Party ae of the nominations), United Peasant 
D ই 25 per cent, of the nominations) , 
rl OMinati ic Party (with 15 per cent of the 
pe (টি রঃ and 114 non-party members— 
7০৩৪] X রি of trade umions and their mass 
A CEES and 22 Catholics. 
tained gg Oka topped the list having 
)1860906৮ ; Per cent of the votes in his con- 
Y in Warsaw. All ithe other leaders of 
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the Communist Party including Premier Cyran- 
kiewez and the President Aleksander Zawadski 
were also returned. The leaders of the United 
Peasamt Party and the Democratic Party, Mr. 
Stefan Ignar and Professor Stanislaw Kulezyn- 
ski were also successful. 
~ The significance of the Polish elections lay 
in the fact that, to quote the correspondent of 
the London Times, “some people did strike out 
the names of Communist candidates, and that 
this was allowed.” As the Hindu points out, 
“The voters haive indicated their preference 
among the candidates on the lists in a marked 
manner: for instance, whila Mr. Gomulka led 
his list decisively, the next two men on the 
list, belonging to the United Workers’ Party, 
went to the bottom of the polls. A non-party 
architect and a Catholic obtaimed the second 
and third places. It may be possible for Poland 
to have fully free elections in due course.” 
To understand the significance of the rela- 
tively free elections in Poland it was necessary 
to recall the delicate position of Poland between 
Russo-Western rivalry and of Mr. Gomulka in 
particular. His problem 13 peculiarly complex: 
to maintain the independence of Poland both 
against Western Powers—Germany in parti- 
cular and from the Soviet Union on the other 
hand; and io ensure the people at least a stable 
economy. Admittedly this was no easy task. 
Waclaw Solski writing in the New Leader, 
November 26, makes the point quite striking. 
“One false step-in either direction,” writes Mr. 
Solski, “may destroy not only him but Poland. 
Some 30 Soviet divisions are massed on Poland's 
eastern borders, more than 20 on her western 
frontiers. The opinion prevails in Poland thait 
Soviet troops have been sent to Germany pri- | 
marily to frighten the Poles with the memory : 
of September, 1939, when Poland was invaded — 
simultaneously from Germany and tthe USSR. 
Both the Hindu and the Statesman in the 
leading articles rightly underline this point. — 
The last Sejm was a shame as Mr. Gom 
said in his speech before the eighth plen 
the Polish Communist Party. And it w 
noted that only 83 members of the ০ 
could secure re-nomination (how man: 
were actually re-elected was not y 
Most of the present members of 
Parliament had suffered under the 
and if it is recalled that \ 


> 


আত 


leadership Mr. Gomulka had clearly indicated 

his determination to restore the right and 

authority of the National Parliament, 1 would 
not be far wrong to expect the Parliament to 
exercise more powers and 10 that: extent fulfill- 
ing one of the conditions of democratic func- 
tioning—namely, the executive accountability 
to the Parliament. 

The Djilas Trial 

Milovan Djilas, the 50-year-old Monte- 
negrin poet, essayist and revolutionary, was 
one of the leaders of the Yugoslav Communist 

Party and was Vice-President, of Yugoslavia 

until his deposition in 1954. His disgrace in 

1954 followed the publications of his articles in 

the Yugoslav press criticising the various aspects 

of Yugoslav political life and the bureaucracies 

in the party and administration. In those 

| articles he had criticized the one-party system 

and had suggested the adoption of a multi- 

party system in Yugoslavia. He was tried and 

sentenced to a term of imprisonment but was 

let off without having to serve the term. With 

him was expelled Vladimir Dedijer, ex-member 

_ of the central committee of the Yugoslav 

Communist Party, and official biographer of 

Marshal Tito. (For details see The Modern 
Review for March, 1954, pp. 178-180) . 

Djilas lived since then as a private Yugo- 
Slav citizen until his second arrest following 
_ the publication in the U.S. anti-Communist 
| Weekly, The New Leader No. 19, 1956, an 

= article written by him on the recent upsurge of 
চা the Peoples of Eastern Europe against Soviet 
_ domination, and on Yugoslavia’s attitude 

toward those events. 
Djilas wrote that the 
rents of late October, 1956, had posed three 

ti “(1) the further possibilities of 
nal Communism, (2) the replacement of 
ism by a new system, and, along with 
e right of a people heretofore under 
tule to choose its own—non-Com- 
„Of development, (3) the problem 
10612) (and - - . internal) policy of 


a বারা 


eastern European 
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indicated that “national Communism can y 
break from Moscow and, in its own nat fit 
tempo and way, construct essentially the ide nd v 
cal Communist system.” And yet eve ‘there. 
Yugoslav experience with its many histor, leader 
peculiarities could hardly be deemeg to howe’ 
applicable to other Eastern European coui Soviet 
where the Communists could not have com of Dj 


power without the backing of the gad 


Government and army. metho 
r ti i and p 
Yugoslav national Communism, হাটি 


wrote, “was above all, the resistance to Most, the 
of the Communist Party” of Yugoslavia Wed to 
the support of the people behind it, “In 48 
slavia, therefore, the entire process was led aj the 
n 
carefully controlled from above, and tenden TI 
to go farther—to democracy—were 70181 unga 
weak.” In the other countries of Eastern Ew i inc 
however, the Communist, resistance to Mos munis 
had not been initiated by the Communist Piy,, ¢ 
but had resulted from the discontent of cow, | 
popular masses so that from the very first imperi 
bridled tendencies had been expressed thet hati 
transcend the bounds of national Commu, Tm) 
itself. The leaders in those countries, 01010 Mil 
from popular support, had to look upon MoIndj, | 
for support for the maintenance of their altire rey 
rity and had, itherefore, tried “to halt #far as 
further estrangement from Moscow.” 1৩00. 
02091951925 attitude toward the 019001631808 
of ithe other Eastern European countries ag”Press. 
Kremlin domination, according to Djilas, Pointe 
been to support that “as long as it was fod 
ducted by the Communist leaders,” but she | ilas 
“turned against it—as in Humgary—as S00 a r 
it went further”—transcending the pound fa t 
national Communism. Djilas disliked yi Ish 
Yugoslav reluctance to go further waich তা 
inherent in the prevailing system in Yugo I 
itself. t 


M th | 
ae 
Moscow’s conduct in the Hungarian E 3 


98] 
on 


হী 
lution had been determined by both © ও 
F 101) এ dey 

and internal reasons. “Just as Yugoslav le 


ই 5 p ow Te 
revcaled Moscow’s imperialism with reg? of ene 


Communist countries, so the Hungarian ign 
lution threatened to reveal the Soviet m 
system as the totalitarian domination ©, 
exploiting class—the party bureaucracy, 
Djilas. The victory of the Hungarian ৭ 
tion with its political democracy ® 
control of industry and banking W° 

t the confinement of the Sovi 
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1 national boundaries of the USSR “democracies” nO less than in Communist 
+ itil ‘ld thus have engendered new processes dictatorships—intellectiials face a dilemma of 
e ide: Whe existence of a rift in the Kremlin how to reconcile the pursuit of truth (at least 
Ven yj there. hip was Undeniable. In external policies, as they conceive it) with the interests of powers 
isto leaders TE differnce between the competing that be. This problem has been Present since 
d to 15 lay in their methods, in the word the time of Socrates and the vast progress made 
OU + Djilas, “whether to stick to the old army by mankind in the material field would 
|) police methods (Stalinist imperialist seem to have been unable to produce any cor- 
; or apply new ones in which economic responding change for the better at least in so 
pnd political elements would be dominant. far as intellectual freedom is concerned. Other- 
Diisitempts at introducing the new methods led wise how to account for the liquidation of 
Moto the Polish case, the return to the old ones Scores of intellectuals (including Maxim Gorky 
18 Wed to Hungary. Both methods proved ineffec- it would now seem from the Khruschev dis- 
D 076. From this spring the splits and conflicts closures) in the Communist countries and the 
led jy the USSR.” extensive book-burning in Communist China 
ndail The chief significance of the Revolution in and “free? USA? How is it that the leading 
lati ungary, despite its failure, lay in the fact that American writer, Howard Fast, whose concern 
it meant “the beginning of the end of Com- for individual freedom and human dignity and 
unism generally” in the same way as “Yugo- independence could hardly be doubted after his 
st Fi slay Communism, separating itself from Mos- reaction to Khruschey disclosures and whose 
i of ‘cow, (had) initiated the crisis of Soviet books had once been distributed by the Govern- 
irsi Smmperialism, that is, the inevitable birth of ment of the United States of America, could 
thet national Communism,” Djilas wrote. find no publisher in the USA to undertake 
mt The grounds of the present arrest and trial the publication of his now famous book 
তার Djilas are not quite clear to us in Spartacus? ae j ; 
a ae pii news about Yugoslav developments Indian Administration 
alt sar ao ed in a rather slipshod manner. So J The People, a weekly news-magazine pub- 
A টা be ascertained from the scrappy lished from Lucknow, in its leader on December 
10 las was arrested for publishing 30, ‘throws some light on an aspect of present 
3001 1108] Temarks about, Yugoslavia in a foreign Indian administration—its top-hea and un- 
81855 Referring to thi Tee j পা রি 
রি by ointed a রি 0 this charge Vladimir Dedijer economic character. Referring to the general . 
s Would i at as no Yugoslav newspaper situation prevailing in the Uttar Pradesh, thetiss 
ady to publish anything written by newspaper points to the phenomenal growth in 
edijer (they could not even secure the number of officers in higher ranks without 


a le job in Yugoslavia suited to however any corresponding rise in the efficiency 
h মি and attainments) if they had to of the administration. sey 
| mg they had no alternative but “Everywhere and in all departments,” 


© the hospitability of the foreign People continues, “the number of supervisory 
It ig hard] 2 officers has increased; in some cases abnorm ly. 
) Rey the meri "Y possible to pass any judgment In the Secretariat itself there were formally : 
“Pecially or otherwise of the trial of Djilas Secretaries, five Deputy Secretaries and one 
e basis of absence of virtually Under-Secretary; as against that there ‘are Sl 

an nd tolerably full account. Yet officers of similar cadre- today. In a po 
, Be f his a of Djilas solely on the government an increase in the number of offi 
min L Press L lication of an article in the is inevitable. But we strongly mainta 
1100: De lic sidered against the revela- such a colossal increase is not only dispropo: 
টাও to the crisis facing tionate but also unnecessary.” | 
To ra ২. Over the world, a crisis At some point since independence ther 

ent তি been expressed by the was an effort to reduce the number of 

ilq. be টি he had declared that administrative personnel: the number of Divi 


al work again he would like to be sional Commissioners were reduced ft en 
AO. _Everywhere—in western three; the work done by the Board 
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was sought to be done through a newly created 
Land Reforms Commissioner. What became of 
that effort? Not only did it prove a failure but 
the number of officers increased even beyond 
the original strength. Thus there were now ten 
Divisional Commissioners and the Board of 
Revenue “which was regarded superfluous seven 
years back will have five senior Indian Civil 
Service officers along with some two senior ofh- 
cers of the Provincial Civil Service” and there 
were similar admissions about the number of 
Superintending Engineers in the PWD. 

Even then did these plethora of officers 
contribute to the toning up and increased effi- 
ciency of the administration? Far from that. 
In most cases people were occupying posts to 
which they were not so eminently suited. The 
Divisional Commissioners whose duty it was to 
advice junior district officers were mostly 
persons whose experience of district; adminis- 
tration was far from adequate. In British days, 
considering the nature of Secretarial functions 
requiring expert advice to be tendered to the 
Ministers-in-Charge, no person would generally 
be brought in as a Secretary unless he had 
about fifteen years’ experience in the district 
administration. “Have we today in the Uttar 
| Pradesh Secretariat a single Secretary who has 
| | 15 years’ experience of district administration?” 
| 


নক ক বর 


\ 


the People asks. 

In this connection the remarks made by 
Mr. John Strachey, the British Labour leader, 
bear some interest. Mr. Strachey who had been 
to India on the invitation of the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute wrote in an article in the 
Encounter (reproduced in the weekly Bhoodan, 
_ January 23, 1957) on his impressions on India 
which he said that India would in fifteen 


43 


industries would be 
10998 of industrialization and social- 
Id be going throughout that period. 
in the Second Five-Year Plan 
s Mean any return to “private 
ism but a transformation of 
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y owned, wrote Mr. Strachey and a \ 


“The main administrative obstacle an 
plan,” wrote Mr. Strachey, “lies in ithe admin 
trative service itself. The I.C.S. togethe, a 
the admirable positive qualities which it > 
with Whitehall shares also to some A 
Whitehall’s laissez-faire, cau.tious, nonin 900 
ventionist conservative approach to 99010616001 


affairs. adian civil servants are for the m stale 
part reluctant planners and I think this er 
01011 


resulted in delays which have cost India de 
The worst diffculty is likely to be sheer shorty 
of numbers of trained administrative stafi 10 
do this gigantic work.” 
Rewriting Indian History | 
Inaugurating the nineteenth Indian Hise 
Congress at Agra on December 25, Shri K.} 
Munshi, Governor of the Uttar Pradesh, ¢ 
that the task before modern Indian history 
was to rewrite Indian history from the Ini 
point, of view but discarding any partisans! 
He said 1019 the rewriting of Indian hist 


how we reacted to new conditions, what "land; 
ithe central ideas and fundamental values wh the q: 


forces or internal disruption and how wes 
vived them to emerge as vital and free nait 

The modern historian must try to drat” Much 
objective picture avoiding the narrowness? histor 
prejudice of the British writers and the %) 
glorification of everything Indian 
characterised early Indian historians. He? 
a warm tribute to the “sturdy generation 
historians” who had met the challeng medie 
European historians by upholding Indias? 
culture. 

He criticised the shortcomings 
Marxist historians whose view of histo” 
highly schematic and therefore greatly dis 
“Such history neither illumines the past na i 
future. That is why in countries where p 
vogue it has to be re-written time an 
eliminate inconvenient episodes and 
ment.” 00 

Historians could have only one appii 
the historical—he said. The first step 401 
ce. interpretation was to recognise 
tance of truth, that is, of searchin 
tabulating records with integrity and i 
of weighing the testimony in 


ce 


(1) 

I happened to visit the 
Malpura in the Jaipur 
with the concourse of 
covered the busy 
The 


hig yr ten years back 
টা “দা ] town of 
00100010106 Coe Jed 
State. I mimgied 
i humanity that 


he W 
his by on the market day. 


‘of Rajputana is not the history of the ruling 
Rajputs only but of non-Rajputs as well, who 
af form the vast majority and who have perhaps 

a much older history to tell than the Guhilots 
Chauhans, Rathors and Kachhwahs. The 
“market square of Malpura made me ashamed 
y indifferent knowledge of the ethno- 
hy of the so-called aboriginal races, whose 
“specimens are preserved till today in the hills 
sands of Rajputana. Next to the most 
18 familiar Bhils, Minas and Meos, Jats and Meds 
a also been the makers of the history of this 
al and; today a ruler, tomorrow a robber and 
flu 


the day after a miserable labourer or beggar,— 
i, of HS been the lot of these peoples. The 
দত ae Seems to await the proud Rajput on 
i ae oss-road of Medieval and Modern India. 
aa eae we rush to the philosophy of history, 
a ie Spade-work m and around Rajasthan 
| IS yet to be done. 
mainly 900, however, confine our discourse 
টনি is he tole of three non-Rajput com- 
the Kayotn Rajputana; namely, the -Charan, 
medieval J ae the Vaish or Baniya, in the 
z an ory of the land. The Charan is 

: Tee Rajputana; whereas the Kayeth 
Uch-malion i 1, much-fattered as well as 
: ec communities, so indispensable 
tative and business brain, are 


ex administ 
ey 
এসি] ang always. 


To চিনি (2) 
tet With the Charans, 
inh of টান not claim emergence from 
18110 ee like other castes of Hindu 
Cate 3 Mishan, the great Charan 
ae Court in the second 
nth century,—in his grand 
ha ans ০৩, traces the origin of 
a Shadh © Suta referred conjointly 
3 ftaternit 2 in the Mahabharata; others 
y © Claim thet Charans were 


4 “2 ninete 
© the Va ete 
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heavenly beings (who are mentioned with 
Siddha and Gandharva as singers of the praise 
of gods and heroes) —and that they came down 
to earth in the company of the Kshatriyasi 

Whatever might be his origin, the Charan 
‘and the Rajput in historical times are found 
inseparable like body and soul. In the social 
fabric of Rajputana, the Charan occupies an 
intermediate position between the Brahman 
and the Rajput, and in character he combines 
the characteristics of the Rajput with those of 
the Brahman. The Charan is not a beggarly 
wandering ministrel as the general impression 
goes. The Charan was the esteemed and faith- 
ful companion of the Rajput, sharing his ammal 
(opium) and half of his loaf in adversity, and 
receiving his extravagant bounty in prosperity. 
He followed his client chief on horseback to the 
thickest of fight, where the poetic fire of his 
geet of old gave a Rajput “the strength of ten” 
on the field of carnage. The post of honour at 
the main gate of the princely castle belonged 
to the premier Charan, who haughtily de- 
manded his neg there from bridegroom’s party, 
and whose privilege it was to open that gate 
on the foe in times of sally and receive the first 
blow of hostile sword. 

The Charans as a class were always 
humoured and honoured wherever a Rajput who 
cared for his reputation did ever live; because 
the Charan’s tongue would cut both ways, and 
cut deeper than the katar (broadsword) of a 
valiant foe. But for this eternal dread of satires 

‘and unsavoury reflections, the Charan as well 
‘as his counterpart in other climes, the ministrel — 
and the chronicler—would have starved in the — 
Middle Ages, whether of the East or of the 
West. : Hy. 
The Charan was not the proverbial strife- 
monger between rival clans adding fuel to the 
\fire of fray on a point of honour; he was rather 
‘an agent of peace in the feud-torn land of the 
Rajputs. The typical Charan of Rajputana 


was fearless of speech, true to his word unto 
death, kindly and charitable to all, and genuine- | 


ly devoted to his country’s good and the welfare 
of the Kshatriyas particularly. He was 
ordinary beggar; and even the meanest of the 
Charan would disdain gifts and charity of an 
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other community except those of a Rajput. The 
Charan, though as sensitive and proud as the 
Rajput, excelled the Rajput in humane virtues, 
moral courage and political morality. His 
weapon against the Rajput was only his moral 
force backed by a superstition; namely, the 
threat to kill himself and thereby bring upon 
the obdurate Rajput the wrath of gods. The 
Charan was classed with “the cow and the 
Brahman,” whose slaughter was forbidden to 
the Rajput. Next to the Rajput the Charan 
only enjoyed the privilege of giving sarna 
(protection) under his roof. When rival septs 
living in neighbourhood indulged in civil feuds, 
both sides would send their women and children 
to the houses of the Charans, which were a haven 
of refuge in a demilitarised zone as it were 
though within the striking distance of skir- 
mishes. Thus the inviolability of the Charan’s 
home saved the seed of the clan when its adults 
were killed in insane feuds. A single determined 
Charan rushing in between the ranks of fighting 
| Warriors sometimes stopped blood-shed. If the 
exhortation of the well-wishing Charan went 
unheeded, he would kill himself with his katar 
in living faith that no Rajput would dare to 
cross the ban of a Charan’s blood. This was 
no fiction, but a long-established institution in 
the code of honour and morality backed by a 
religious awe in that land of eternal vendetta. 
The Charan’s patriotism, courage and devo- 
॥ tion earned for his community a precedence 
_ Over all other castes inclusive of the Brahman 
in the customary law of the land. Notable 
Brahmans, Vaishyas and Kayeths were some- 
_ times the recipients of such distinctions of a 
first grade chief, as tazim and langar (reception 
by standing and the gift of gold anklet); but 
ese privileges and distinctions were personal 
them only; whereas in the case of a Raj- 
or a Charan, the same honours once con- 
re oe 022 for their suc- 
ors unless de ithdr 
ruling chief, ieee yes by. the 
+ টি j 
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Paco 
Charans were more liberal in their 
than the Brahmans. Unlike the 
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(Nagari-pracharini Sabha), 


of Mataji 
tions). When two 


of more than one Mata or incarnation, | 
saintly Charan ladies of old with mira vod; 
powers. We have it on the authority of Gire no 
that the shrine of Karaniji of the Villaxpeside 
Deshnok near Bikanir is held in great revaehe in 
by the Chafans and Rajputs. If we 0401) 
the late historians, Mumshi Devi Prasad sent 0 
Jodhpur who knew every inch of Rajprg 

beyond Ajmer westward—this temp! | 
Karaniji remains to this day a veritable phiram- 
dise of rats (chuha). Rats move in 00000] th 
and live a care-free life there. These rats fei 


lessly climb on necks and heads of 02818 
pilgrims, who take this otherwise nuisanedevotee 
a token of divine favour! They are afeotionpiandia 
over-fed with bajra grain by the tethem tl 
authorities and pilgrims. If a rat meets i lea 
death by some unintentional act of any whe Mc 
his only penance is to offer a gold rat to Depharan 
as the only condition of forgiveness of his atajput 

Appropriately enough these rats are {olan of 
called “the Kabast of Karaniji.” These pineus 
leged “robbers” are always guarded by a bari | 
tingent of ten or twelve Charans armed 0101 
lathis*, which make a short work of pro 
cats. 

It is said that the Solanki ruler Sidi) 
Jai Singh made a home for the then wand 
Charan community in the territory of [ 
Where they were given rent-free land. iN 
they multiplied; but after some time th? 
of wandering blood impelled the more ¢ erg] 
turous among them to turn their backs on Candin 
and settled life. The: roving Charans er থা, 
the Desert of Rajputana and became knon pirical 
the aristocratic Maru Charans ; whereas | arang 
Who clung to their home in Cutch pecati ); 
degraded Kachhela Charans. The — 
Charans who boast of 120 septs spres ; 
with expansion of Rajput power all over 
putana, Western India, Malwa, Centr 
and Kathiawad. They multiplied 


7০৫] 
predatory পা 
the tenn ee “ai 
f jlgrims. 

D p 258; © 


1. The Kabas are a 
hereditary guardianship of 
where they levied blackmail 

Guleri-granth, Vol, 


laridwar 


inea wing to their custom of pate io 
y keeping c 
a mes its - 
id She Charan is entitled to beg of a Rajput 
shiny; put there are seven ioe i eee 
108 and communities, who in vee a ra ; 
iracpereditary claim on the: Charan's “ee y, anc 
of 01810 not allowed to beg o1 any other, cor ae 
lap bos des their kula-guru family 0 f Brahmans liv- 
even in Ujjain till today, and the Purohit (family 
driest), these are: the Rao Bhat of Chand‘sa 
asad sept of Marwar (who are the Bhats of the 
ajpifharans as of the Rathors of Marwar); the 
npe Rawal Brahmans, ‘the Goind-pota, and the 
le phiram-pota dholi-s (Bhats singing with dhol?) 
01110 the Motisar community. These Motisars 
ats Liere originally Rajputs of Jhala, Khichi, 
f duParihar and other septs, who had become the 
sanedevotees and worshippers of Avar Mata (the 
tionsguardian goddess of the Charans), who gave 

teathem the divine gift of poetic talents even with- 
sels ut learning how “to read and write. Evidently 
ny he Motisar stood in the same relation to a 
0 Deyharan as the Charan stood in relation to a 
his stajput as his hereditary panegyrist and custo- 
9 julian of fame. A Motisar in praising any dis- 
se [থা] Charan gives him the compliment of 
7 ag ka ked, which means, according to 
red ie lt 00165 a descendant of Yayavar. Who 


“ones myth} a 
1 Ythical Bedouin ancestor of the Charans 
as canno 


oncubines 


S ভি 


t be determined at vr 
টিন at present. At any 
af i Mystifies further the origin of the 
ant) 09100 that of the Rajputs. 


(4) 
ও are also known an “Kula” or 
1910] cu quarrel with the Bhats in 
landing +e With those of their own is long- 


The CH 
lag.» 


al চা of Marwar, composed a 
ans in conten o hulamandan to hold ithe 
La full pug, Ù ÎS said that the Bhats 
TAM spol Je audience of Akbar’s 

poce ill of the origin of the 
A ae ra dari-khana mahi 
tahman nap adak kidhi). At this 
Accordi med Lakhaji, the guru of 
olo 1), nS ie Pandit Guleri, গাড়ি রা 
Saint) and the founder of a 
: Wavariya. Rajashekhara 
৩০০০ es টান নত Sie 
ba sot Yayavar (Guleri-granth, 
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JS Said that one dhol; Bhat named, 
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the Charans, wasia high favourite with the 
Emperor. Lakha invited his own guru, Ganga- 
ramji, who lived in the village of Jajiyan in 
Jaisalmir. Gangaram came and expounded the 
Tantrik work, Shivarahasyam to an assembly 
of the Pandits in the presence of the Emperor, 
Who accepted his authority to the discomfiture. | 
of the Bhats. The Charans became grateful to 
Lakha for his powerful patronage extended to 
their fraternity in the Mughal Court. Charan 
Dursa of Adha sept commemorated this in 
a duha : } 
Dilli dargah amba phal, uncha ghanan apar; 
Charan Lakkhau charan, dal navanvanhar. 
[6০ Delhi court (patronage) is a mangofruit placed 
too high above; Charan Lakkhau is the ben- 
_der of the branch (of the tree) for the 
Charans (to get at that)]. 


সপ 


Old Lakha received rich land-grants in 
Ujjain from Akbar, and retired in old age to 
Mathura. There Maharajah Udai Singh of 
Marwar, whose daughter was married to Prince 
Salim, came there on a pilgrimage and desired 
to see Lakha, a subject of Marwar. The Rajah 
came on three successive days to Lakha’s house 
but went away disappointed as Lakha remained 
inside the house. This was because the Rajah 
had confiscated the sasans (gift villages) of the 
Charans and Bhats of Marwar, who resorted 
to a dharna at Aauva, a village in Jodhpur 
territory. In that dharna one Goind dholi (an- 
cestor of Goindpota section of Bhats dependent 
on the charity of the Charans) was the first to 
die in this common cause by cutting off his own 
head. The Rajah did not yield till many 
Charans committed suicide. On the fourth day 
old Lakha‘* at the intercession of his wife 
agreed to pay a return visit to the Rajah. .. 
Such were the proud and communtty-conscious 
Charans of old in Rajputana. < 

% % % 

If Chand Bardai, the reputed author of : 
Prithviraj Raso, was a historical character, 
traditions portray in the Raso, the relation im 
which the ideal knight of Rajput chivalry and 
the best and bravest of ministrels stood in times 
of old. However, we should confine ourselves 


a 


4. Guleri on the authority of Munshi Deviprasad 
(Guleri-granth, TI, p. 253). Saktidanji is the repr 
sentative of Lakha’s line in whose house are preserve 
farmans of Akbar, letters of Durgadas, Kavi-ka : 
(of Sambhaji’s court) and others which. were 
to Pandit Guleri. ae 


* 


বিবি এর ee ৭ a 


হে 


to the Khyats and other chronicles of indige- 
nous origin to pick up a few selected anecdotes 
to illustrate the role of the Charans in Rajput 
History. 

To begin with Mewar. 

1. When the fortunes of Mewar sank low 
under the onset of the Khilji imperialism, and 
Ajaysi’s son Rao Hammir exhausted in re- 
sources and spirit had gone away as far as 
Girnar to seek a new home for his people it was 
a saintly Charan woman, mother of Baru 
Charan, who came to the rescue of the Sisodia 
prince by purchasing 500 horses from her own 
funds for the use of his followers. Baru accom- 
pained Rao Hammir ito Mewar, and when 
Hammir recovered the independence of Mewar, 
he made Baru the Barhat (premier Charan), 
whose descendants are known to this day as 
Sauda Barhats of Mewar. 

2. When the murdered Ranma] Rathor’s 
body lay uncremated for fear of the wrath of 
Rao Chunda (ancestor of Chundavat sept of 
the royal family), it was a Charan of Mewar, 
Chandan by name, who gave the dead body a 
religious funeral in defiance of Chunda’s order, 
and courted expulsion from his ancestral home 
leaving a silent lesson behind for Rajputs that 
hatred should not pursue the dead. 

3. Kumar Jagat Singh, son of Maharana 
Karan (grandson of Pratap), had one day gone 
out for hare-hunting outside the Kishan-pol 
gate of Udaipur when he was being pursued 
stealthily by a stranger on horse. “Now on 
demand of my brothers blood,” cried the 
Naruka Rajput from Dhundahar country (Jai- 
pur), who was about to deal the prince a mortal 
blow. And as suddenly the head of the assail- 
ant fell down at the feet of the prince, struck 
down by the sword of Charan Khemraj, who 
: having scented some evil was following the 
_ prince unnoticed. After his accession Maha- 

a Jagat Singh IT conferred a bani of an 
yearly income of thirty thousand nupees on 
Shemraj, whom he used to call “Bhai 

ai Khem- 
Maharana honoured him by accept- 


= 
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Singh, the Maharana had to seek the shel 

inaccessible hills. At this time Charan role 
of Sauda Barhat family (descendant, Of 

whom Maharana Hammir had made the» 

mier Charan of Mewar) ,—used to cay ey pur: 
plies and information from the palace of th 
pur to the hiding place of the Maharana, q 
a friend in jest said, “Barhatji, how iş td on J 
you have now turned your back on the | to 
gate of the Raoti, where once you so hail 


1 
R 


stood to demand neg (customary gifts ol o 


Charan on occasions of marriage)?” Cut to) Jogi 
. . 1 (=) 
quick by this taunt, Naru sent away his fal and 


to the defiles of the Aravala, and he hip Kes: 
with twenty choice comrades took post i mon 
first gate or Badi-pol of the palace. Whe’ (gra 
Khan and Ruhullah Khan came to de man 
temples and idols, Naru rushed to the te) nati 
of Jagdish situated opposite the palace 0 fully 
and died there to a man fighting againd! clan 
enemies of his country and religion. | and 
5. In the month of Paus, 1816 } part 
(1750 A.D.), Rajah Ummed Singh .of Jodi 
pura took the field against Rajah Sardar% bray 
Sisodia of Baneda. Two kos from Baneds' 
pitched his main camp, and sent forward his! sho 
Kumar Ran Singh to storm the castle. % brig 
Singh fled away in a hurry leaving his we a 
folk behind. When the troops were abw Mi 
force their way into the palace, Charan’ hi dl 
(who had several years before left Band! যা 
o g cH ula 
disgust for Shahpura),—with naked * im 
barred the entrance of Shahpura troops Rat 
thundered, “Over my dead body only, Am 
shalt find a passage to the zanana of Bal dan 
The assailants stood aback knowing the and 
quence of using force against a Chast 
Deva, whom the Rajah of Shahpura i to | 
sent with the Kumar. On hearing of il Sing 
strange conduct of Deva, Ummed Singh Mi Cha 
the palace gate of Baneda, where De] pi 
-standing grim as death. He embraced | brin 
praised his courage and loyalty, and i Duty 
him that Shahpura would also expec! a War 
such service in times of need as he Vag Sion 
to render bravely to the families of his i fl han 
unkind lord of Baneda. He gave Deve yd 101 


free gift a village now known. a5 00 
Deypura, which is still in the possess)? 


descendants of brave Deva. 


(5) 
The Charans played an equal 
টা Haridwar 


yi 


টি 2878:46)52771১:556177520178261012 . . . 


i 
f story of Marwar, specially during 

an Jy role in the dependence under the lead of 
Of} Ei Durgadas. In the battle of Delhi when 

the | sll balked cub of Jaswantpurait iconos 

any J (০ Aight of infant Ajit, Charan Sandu and 
of w Mishan Ratan (son of Newal) were among 

Na. ( those who fell in fight to pay the debt of salt 
is tilto Jodhpur. Among the select braves who 
thes accompanied Durga to the court of Shambhaji 
hau for escorting the rebel prince Akbar from the 
ts ty. clutches of Aurangzib were the Charans, Sandu 
At to) Josidas, Mishan Bharmal, Sarau, Asal-Dhanu 
q Barhat Charan 


is fit) and Vithu-Kanau. It was 1a 
e hiv Kesari Singh, who undertook at a critical 
st ai) moment to win over Rathor Sangram Singh 


Vhen® 

dee) 
le te) 
ce [| 
ainei 


(grandson of Mahesdas), a high and trusted 
mansabdar whom Aurangzib sent against the 
nationalists. And the Charan did it so success- 
fully by his fervent appeal to the honour of his 
clan that Sangram threw away his mansab, 
and assumed the leadership of the nationalist 
16 3) party against Aurangzib. In a battle near 
of Ñ Jodhpur (B.S. 1742), Ratnu Charan Sahasmal 
dar j bravely gave up his life. 
neda When minor Ajit was for the first time 
rd bi shown to his loyal chiefs on the 15th day of the 
o, $| bright fortnight of Chaitra, 1743 B.S., Barhat 
3 TO ra Kesari Singh was one of the privileged 
toe be present. { Many years after when 

| his ছি Abhai Singhji, (son of Ajit) arrayed 
Stes ops outside Ahmedabad against Sar- 
d Khan, the Charans and Bhats as was 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| us C 
ops | BA sang the praise of the ancestors of- the 
vA miae chivalry as a martial preliminary. 
ae days তা ae Rohriya Gorakhdan, Kesar- 
he & aranida Adar 
ng 80 Dadh n II, Rupnath Dadhvariya 


Th variya Dwarakadas, Sandu, etc. 
| to Tiller n Kumar Man Singh Rathor had fled 
g 


a Singh 9 Tom the wrath of Maharajah Bhim 
2 4 kara was standing a long siege there, 
| p| Pince, ys d a, who accompanied the fugitive 
al bring in to to go out of the besieged fort and 
to Ne outside by begging from the hostile Raj- 
as Warne oe The besiegers having been 
is | a to Char m Singh refused further permis- 
o te an Jugta, and so the Charan 


0 
to Man ver all the ornaments of his females 


mgh to defray his expenses. 


; beg, 5. This 

| মা of the Charans of Marwar has 
» 92 Hing; M@harajah Abhai Singh Rathor’s 
1 Verse, Raj-rupak (Introduction, 


i Nagari- 
“Pracharini Sabha edition). 


literature transmitted orally till the nin 
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_ Maharajah Man Singh thought of punish- 
ing the chief of Sirohi, who had in his days of 
distress refused protection to his womenfolk. 
Rao Bairisal of Sirohi was forced to sue for 
peace on the promise of a payment of a lakh 
of rupees as war indemnity. But Bairisal had 
no money. So the Charan of Sirohi stood surety 
for the amount, and the Jodhpur army with- 
drew. When the Charans failed to realise this 
sum within the stipulated time, they went in a 
body to Jodhpur and offered their lands and 
possessions in redemption of their promise. 
Man Singh, touched by the honesty and sacri- 
fice of the Charans, excused this indemnity 
altogether. 


However, the importance of the Charans 
in the history of Rajputana lay not so much in ~ 
politics and war as in the sphere of literature 
of Medieval Rajputana. Time and space allow 
us hardly to touch the fringe of the subject. 
Suffice it to say that the Charan raised the 
dialect of the Desert to the dignity of the 
literary language of the court and aristocracy 
of Rajputana and outside, which later on deve- 
loped into Rajasthani Dingal and gradually 
pushed back Sanskrit to a secondary place. The 
Charan literature occupies, perhaps, the most 
prominent, place in the literary history of Raj- 
putana. Dingal poetry breathes more of mar- 
tial air and laconic fire than softer long-drawn 
tunes of love and religion which characterise 
the Pingal. The Charan poetry comes in three 
forms: Duha, Geet and Rasa (martial Epics). 
Everything in the Charan literature is in- 
variably grafted on history and legend, though 
sometimes confused and distorted in their ex- 
tant versions. The Charans composed Geets or 
songs, which were, however, not for vocal music 
but for declamation and spirited recital im 
as.emblies. Epics are in the form of Rasas of 
heroes of old or eulogistic biographies of popu- 
lar contemporary rulers. Its prose takes the 
form of khyats (traditions and chronicles), or 
of varta (stories) and vamsabalis (descriptive 
geneologies). Folk literature, such as, Dhola- | 
Maru ra Duha seemed to have had originated : 
with the Charans. ‘oa \ 212 

On the whole, the Charan was the Voice of 


the Desert and the soul of the medieval histor 
of the Rajputs. Unfortunately much of th 
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century from generation to generation, or 
jealously guarded as family heirlooms when 
reduced to writing—, has been irretrievably 
lost. 

We only hope that the Charan should 
come by his own in history with the progress 
of historical researches in Rajputana. 

(6) 

The Rajput was in general all brawn and 
muscle without much brain in peace and war, 
though there have been a few exceptions like 
Maharana Kumbha and Sanga of Mewar, the 
Kachhwah trio of Man Singh and two Jai 
Singhs, solitary Durgadas of Marwar and the 
belated Zalim Singh Jhala of Kotah. 

The Rajput was essentially a grabbing 
warrior, and no organiser or administrator 
The brain behind the Rajput history was sup- 
plied mostly by the Kayeth and the Vaishya, 
and partly by the Brahman. A history of Raj- 
putana worthy of the name cannot be written 
till further researches are made into the family 

= records of these non-Rajputs, who practically 
ruled the Rajput principalities and manned 
their whole civil administration. They have a 
/ legitimate share of the glory that history has 
/ hitherto assigned to the Rajput exclusively. 
The Rajput had an ear for music, but he had 
no head for figures; of administrative abilities, 
industry and thrift he had very little. The 
k Kayeth and the Vaish, on the other hand, 
combined these qualities with those of a soldier 
| and a diplomat when 


enue matters. Hence, the office of Pradhan 
Chief Minister in a Rajput State was in- 
ably assigned cither to a Kaycth or a 

; the kamdars of most of the Rajput 
ars even were from non-Rajput commu- 

“Make your brother a Pradhan, and 
ay as well write off you Raj”—embodies 

litical wisdom as we read in Nainsi’s 
1916 Was also another reason for this 
en to a tactful and trusty non- 
post of Pradhan in a Rajput 
1 an expedition not commanded 
chief or his heir-apparent, 
"ac Same clan even would 
mmand of a non-Rajput 


as 


Pradhan than agree to have the head 
a rival family as their Commander-in.¢y, Jan 


M. M. Ojah has given us an illuminat part 
survey of the part played by non-Rajput, f shal 
the history of Mewar. Materials for a simili fife 
account of the services of the Kayeth and Ù thos 
Vaish are available for Jodhpur, Jaipur » dari 
other Rajput States. We shall begin with | whic 
brief notice of the services of non-Rajp hime 
families of fame in Mewar in the light 
Ojah’s Rajputane ka Itihas. 

1. The Family of Bhama Shah (Vaishyi) a M 
The name of Bhama Shah is remembm 
throughout Rajputana with as tender afecti to th 
and reverence as that of Maharana Pratap. H Jiva 
Was the son of Mahajan Bharmal, an Os reign 
of Kavadiya gotra. Bharmal had been # < 
pointed commandant of the strategic fort Í Bhan 
Ranthambhor by Maharana Sanga, and! Day: 
continued to hold the same post when 10181101019 « 
passed on to Hada Surajmal of Bundi as th 
guardian of his nephew, Kumar Vikram} 
Bharmal’s two sons, Bhama Shah and Tm 
chand grew up dashing soldiers and capa” 
administrators. The two brothers fought int 
battle of Haldighat under Maharana Prat 
Pratap made Bhama Shah his Pradhan in pl 
of Mahasani Rama, and appointed Tarachit 
to the charge of Godwar district. During a 


raided Akbar’s subah of Malwa, and brou, 
a booty of twenty lakhs of rupees and wel 
thousand ashrafis to the Maharana. The ® 
Politician and diplomat Khan Khanan 

Rahim tried hard to seduce Bhama Shah 19 l 
service of the Emperor by alluring offers) 0) 
Bhama Shah was no Tanaji Malsure. m ; 
last fight of Pratap against the Mughals, p | 
Shah took a prominent part at the bat it) 
Diver along with the Chundayvats and 
vats. He continued in the office of 2” Í 
under Maharana Amar Singh till his doy 


__ 7. Shivaji’s most valiant lieutenant, 
time deserted his service and became 2 Musli a 
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1600 A.D., leaving instructions 
J .২ wife to hand over to the Maharana a 
* to his টি in he used to enter the sites of buried 
t book 1 oyrar,—the secrets of which were 
in nd pees pia alone. What a noble contrast 
Weigl এন Fadnavis who secreted the wealth 
rds yi, the public treasury, spent the same for 
lush a হাটি benefit only, and handed over the 
the by, secret book of his treasure to his widow as a 
arting legacy ! 
minal! eel younger brother of Bhama 
Puls i shah, rose high in martial fame and enjoyed 
u Simi) life much better than any average Rajput of 
and ùl those stormy days. He built a beautiful bara- 
Ur & dari (garden palace) and a baoli at Sadri near 
With | which stand in stone sculptures Tarachand 
1-Rajp, himself, his four wives, one favourite concubine 
light © (khawas), six dancing girls and his musician 
with his wife. So an Oswal seems to beat hollow 
aishyi! a Mughal amir in the art of graceful living! 
embe] Jiva Shah, son of Bhama Shah, succeeded 
affect, to the office of Pradhan under Amar Singh, and 
tap. Hi Jiva Shah’s son Akhairaj held the same in the 
Os teign of Amar’s son, Maharana Karan. 
en 2 Sanghvi Dayaldas (Vaishya): What 
fort í Bhama Shah had been to Maharana Pratap, 
and Ë Dayaldas was to Maharana Raj Singh I, during 
hat o the critical years of his fight with Aurangzib. 
| as ts Dayaldas was the son of Mahajan Raju, 
গাথা], ০০:০০ had been Sisodiya Kshatriyas, 
a না merged themselves into the Oswal 
0811 টু of merchants on account of their 
La রা to pacifist Jainism. Exploits of 
a. a need not be repeated here. He built 
n E inath ee the magnificent marble temple of 
og ajsamu ie eo on a hillock overhanging 
a chau}; Pancho; Biharidas : 


if chau}; Be 
Nota 


January i 2 6, 


TEN w 


nl 
a 
|) | 
1) 


He was a Pan- 
piece of Bhatnagar sub-caste. Pan- 
0 To T Pancha-kula (the village 
2 accordin বি, or village council of 
মী E to competent Sanskritists 
kha, 80019 Dan চি claim to be emigrants 
11৩). He wa Chala country (modern Rohil- 
৩1 Maharan More than a Pradhan in the 
and flexible An Singh II, when diplo- 
Ve ¢ ae administrative policy could 


». bhuram, who had. been 
~Petintendent of the royal 
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kitchen in the time of Maharana Jagat Singh 
II. Maharana Pratap Singh II was highly 
impressed by the sterling qualities of Amar 
Chand, a man of vigour and devoted honesty, 
fearless in speech and straightforward in 
action as he was. He made Amar Chand his 
Pradhan with absolute powers, which offended 
the ambitious and intriguing queen-mother. 
After some time Amar Chand was poisoned by 
Ram Peary, a maidservant and evil genius of 
the queen-mother. Though he was the virtual 
ruler of Mewar for many years, he died a poor 
man leaving no means to his widow to buy a 
coffn-cloth for him. Whatever he took as his 
pay he spent almost the whole of it in charity 
and public welfare keeping for himself just 
enough for a frugal life. His death started 
Mewar on the road to ruin and humiliation. 
5. Mehta Agarchand (Vaishya): His 
ancestors were Chauhans of the ruling Deora 
sept of Sirohi. One of them had been converted 
to Jainism by the famous saint and scholar 
Jinaprabha Suri of Akbar’s court; and since 
after, his descendants became merged in the 
premier merchant community of Oswals. The 
original home of Agarchand’s family was Jodh- 
pur. He became the Pradhan of Maharana Ari 
Singh II, and was succeeded jn his office by his 
son Devichand. 

6. Family of Seth Jorwarmal Baphna (the 
Rothchilds of Rajputana): Originally Parihar 
Rajputs, the Baphnas accommodated them- 
selves in the Oswal community with the change | 
of their cult (from Brahmanism to Jainism), | 
and consequently of profession. When Col. Tod 
came to Mewar as Political Agent, he advised | 
Maharana Bhim Singh to invite Seth Jorwar- f 
mal from Indore to restore the solvency of hi: | 
bankrupt State. Jorwarmal set up his business 
house at Udaipur saddled though by a bad ` 
bargain. The helpless Maharana said to Sethji, 
“You meet all expenses of my State from 
shop, and all the revenues of Mewar wil 
deposited in yours.” And, as if, by magic Se 
Jorwarmal turned the deficit budget of Mewar 
into a surplus one within a short time; and over | 
and above he provided for the prodigal expenses _ | 
of the Maharana’s pilgrimage tò Gaya and 
released him from his heavy debts—of wh 
he owed twenty lakhs to Jorwarmal alone. — 

Jorwarmal’s success was an objec 
that he who can manage well a busin 
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cern knows also how to handle the finances of 
a kingdom, and that a soft Baniya can turn 
zabardast in repressing lawless elements and 
corrupt State servants, who retard the flow f of 
wealth from agriculture and trade to the coffers 
of the State. [বস 
7. The Gandhis in Mewar 
The Gandhis in Mewar played rather a dubious 
part in Mewar. Somchand Gandhi secured the 
post of Pradhan through intrigue, and by 
intrigue he maintained himself in power in the 
time of Maharana Bhim Singh. However, he 
was a man of some political foresight and dilo- 
matic ability. He succeeded in keeping out the 
Marathas for a time from Mewar, and counter- 
acting their policy of establishing undisputed 
Maratha ascendancy in Rajputana. To keep 
himself in power he added fuel to the smoulder- 
ing fire of hereditary rivalry between the 
Chundavats and Sakhtavat septs. He was 
murdered in the palace by Rawat Arjun Singh 
Chundavat. Somchand’s son, Satichand paved 
the way for the utter humiliation of Mewar in 
a mad pursuit for the revenge of his father’s 

blood on the Chundavats. 

(7) 
| Non-Rajput communities played a similar 
though a less conspicuous part in other States 
also, which we cannot afford to notice here in 
detail. But their part in the history of Jodhpur 
| 1s too important to be ignored by a historian 
| £ for correcting the general impression that the 
f 
| 
| 


. history of Rajputana is, perhaps, a bundle of 
adulating chronicles of Rajput oligarchies of 
the land. With the progress of research Rajput 
history shall reveal itself as a history of the 
People of Rajputana as well. This 
cularly true of the history of J odhpur 


d 


is parti- 
from 
th of Maharajah Jaswant Singh ae 
ye propose to add only a brief sketch of the 
ole of non-Rajputs in the reigns of Maharajah 
d his son Abhai. Singhji in support of 
tention. 
When Aurangzib heard the news of the 
de th of Maharajah Jaswant without an heir 
e at once sent his officers to con- 
operty and treasure of the Maha- 
oned the chief nobles and the 
Jodhpur to the imperial 
n and Kayastha Kesari 


CRE 


(Vaishya): < 


d fay rince Bakht Singh. In the ce 


the 4 


the Emperor that he alone was TeSponsihle 
it. He went home from the darbar an l 


poison preferring death to a disclosure রাত 


Kasam Singh Ram ka jaya. 
When Rathor Durga with the widoy il 
Jaswant and her newly-born child were basal A 
in their house at Delhi by Aurangzib’s tw Z 
Rathor Durga vowed to save Ajit at any rup 
At her own prayer the Rani’s head was elt Amro 
on the bank of the Jamuna, and the wanighand 
sallied out to hew their own way with im J 
Ajit through hostile array. In the grim be Gopal 
of Delhi, Kayeth Hari Rai and Muhta (09178 
Visna died fighting shoulder to shoulder v 
the Rajputs. 

Non-Rajput associates of Durgadas plykishat 
all through & brave and loyal part in all! 
activities. When Durgadas summoned at A 
cil to have its opinion whether Prince Aitomm 
should be given refuge, besides the Chatmeda| 
already mentioned the following were “he ] 


master’s property,—as the spirited Nay i 
Charan, Virbhan, says: al i 
-Kayath tyag vichare kaya, T 


invited: Were 

Bhandari (Vaish): Askaran, 13811010101 
Dipavat, Sawant Singh, son of Khemsi, [9 
raj, son of Jagannath. po 


Kayasth: Harkishan, brother of rae 
Singh who died in Delhi. ae 


Ree = aque 01 diy 
Purohit: Puskarna Brahmins A! 0০0 


Murar. 

In a battle near Merta 
of bright fortnight, Kartik, B.S. 1738), 
hit Raghunath died fighting, and several 1 
after Purohit Akhai Singh was one of As 01. 
to have the privilege of seeing Ajit in Ds Hi Ayet 
place in Sirohi. + beth, 

Bhandari Khimsi and Kayasth® “Rang, 
chand were trusted lieutenants of 4১110 et c 
dealings with the Sayyid brothers. Bing 
Viyayraj, Muhnot Sango and Kayeth A 
were posted in the fort of Ajmir whe? 
to the possession of Ajit. এ 

When Maharajah Abhai Singhii 
army to attack on Haidar Quli Knee 
Ahmedabad, the Maharajah assigned i} 
mand of his right wing to Bhandai 
and that of the left wing to his young, 


any 
(Tuesday, * 


ji hang 
৮৬) 


om 4 J EAA 
nthe syabaraiah, along with the Rajputs the 
nd dnt” ae non-Rajput commanders were posted: 
UN Kehar Samdasot, Sundar and Khe- 


Te 01 Gujar— 
এ টি (Brahman)—Fatoh Dipchandot, 
ai Udaychand, Jaharmal Jasavat. 
1 pyrohit—Sivar Sunjo, Kehar and Nanda- 
idoy il. : 4 
e besiel Astronomer—Jaidev, son of Dronacharj. 
Ps tte © Bhandari—Girdhar, Ratan, Dalo, Dhan- 


any aup, Bijairaj Khetsiyot, Samaldas . Lunavat, 
as cutAmro Devaut, Lakshmichand, Maidas Devi- 
> wamchand, Singhvi Achal, Jodhmal and Jiwan. 
ith ink, Muhta (Vaish)—Gokal Sundardasot, 
im 10010081095 Kalyandasot, Devi Singh, Megh 
ta (Singh and Sadaram Rupmalot. 
Modi (Baniya)—Peethal and Tikam. 
Pancholi (Kayeth)—Balkishan, Lalo Har- 
las pljkishanot, Dolo, Madho and Rupo. 
in all! (8) 
1a o As regards the writer and the mercantile 
106 communities there was the other side of the 
> Chitinedal in medieval Rajputana as in the modern. 
vere The Kayeths, though highly indispensable, 
__Nete also adept in intrigue and habitually 
Raitbinelined to nepotism. In almost every Rajput 
si, H a particularly in Amber, the Kayeths held 
K her y the Key-posts for which they alone 
i Tha | টি by their knowlege of Persian 
8040 বানী upbringing. The post of vakil 
৫ (0005 was a টা রা a State at the imperial 
a, St required “ane Ned by a Kayeth; because 
out Without iene টা গা 
i e ) ae usiness could make 
Cone গিনি ug aa Court. There was, 
oral T° to cut both = Y in the Kayeth’s shrewd- 
10010 Of the intern) 5, to his own profit at the 
THES Of tests of his own mast zell 
his Wie ও Empire Inh n as er as we 
ayet " tn humbler situation alzo, a 
300 mo t the desk was dreaded 
[an X than a blustering Rajput with his 


in n the 

00008 টা ayeth’s solicitude or smile 
n Mess at th ed evil for anybody having 
nit (equivale 8100৮ deori and the dar- 
wani 4 Peet! Mughal Diwan-khana 

owever o sD Cetively) , 
ore ‘thas He countryside, the Baniya 
x born o e Xayeth in popular vitu- 
natura] তর Jealousy of his affluence 
iten and ‘pathy between the capital- 


hes 8৩ exploited masses. An oath 
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“by the sins of a shop-keeper” was—and is 
still considered irrevocable; a curse of the 
same formula would shake even the sceptic. 
Nainsi tells us in his Khyat how the Bantyas 
of Kelakof in Cutch-Bhujnagar, threatened 
with ruin on account of four years’ successive 
rain-fall and bumper crops in that dry region, 
had recourse to vartiya (Tantric wizard) to 
lock up rains and create famine in the land. 
The Rajput had his own method of balanc- 
ing his economy against the Baniya by setting 
some of his kinsmen to rob and steal and send- 
ing others to keep them out if paid for by the 
Baniya. A rough method of replenishing the 
exhausted state was to impose a periodical fine 
on the Patwaris and merchants under the name 
Tisala dand, because of its realisation every 
third year in the Kotah State down to the time 
of Zalim Singh. No offence was needed, no reason 
need be given for Patel barar, payable by every 
Patel, no matter honest or corrupt. The amount 
was arbitrarily fixed and willingly paid because 
the Patels provided themselves for the contin- 
gency beforehand at the expense of the poor 
tiller of the soil. A similar fine was levied on 
Borahs and other merchants, whose income the 
State had no means to tax otherwise.’ This re- 
minds us of the treatment meted out to the 
Jews in Christiandom during the middle ages. 
This was the law of jungle prevailing in 
the heart of an otherwise civilised country, hav- 
ing even less justification than the practice of — 
the Pathan Maliks. When debts mounted up 
and demand on for repayment became insistent, 
the Pathan would have the house of the Baniya — 
of his village,—who was his book-keeper and — 
moneylender to meet unlimited credit,— burni 
down periodically with all his papers, pay mm — 
a little to start business anew and allow him 
grow fat again like his dumba. ‘J 
(9)! | টের 
The Rajputs with their subordinate 
ners, the Kayeth and the Vaish, make up 
all, only the ‘top-dressing of the history 
Rajputana. The pre-Rajput history of the 
had been ithe history of wandering and sett! 
ment of the Bhils, Jats and Meds, Meos anc 
Minas, who became submerged under ‘the suc 
cessive waves of migration of the Raj 
Kshatriyas. Of these peoples all are of 
if not of Indo-Aryan stock except the 
9. For Patel Barar and Tisala D 
Mathura Lal Sharma’s Kota Raj 
. 541 a 


404 


oe Stay 
who are supposed to be of Dravidian নী 

© (Mers) and the Jats were , ae 

Tho DAN in Muslim histories 

টি he aa ty ae mentioned 
51555 Mers, who still 

together. Those of the Meds or Mers, w fea 

ain Hindus, stand today as a eel 

the pale of Brahmanism, as their rep ie 

tors, the Madrakas, living See ae x ae 

a i in the days of the £ ate 

Weare with the Vahikas (later on mee 

as the Jats, who are called Vaheks T r 

| Sindh) . Modern scholars are inclined to identi y 
| the Meds or Mers with the Medes or ancient 
Tranians. The Meds held sway over the ele 
tract now covered by the States of Kotah, 
| Bundi and Mewar; whereas ‘the Jats lived in 
l the Jangal-desh (a portion of ancient Kuru- 
| J angal region), which covers Bikanir and Some 
| portion of the Jodhpur State. During their 
days of ascendancy their ruling families ranked 

| as Rajputs, while the rank and file, perhaps, 
clung to thcir unorthodox food, faith and 

| superstitions. The Sanskritised name of Meda- 
| patamandal* for Mewar proper preserves the 
memory of their sway in that region from which 

A they were gradually pushed and confined to 
| their modern habitat Merwara. There they 
lapsed back to their semi-wild life, and later 
on entered the fold of Islam out of spite to the 
Rajputs. 

The Bhils, perhaps, represent the oldest 
stratum of the population of that portion of 
Rajputana, which lies between the table-land 
of Malwa and the Desert beyond the main 
Tange of the Aravala mountain with its sub- 
| Monte skirt of hills and jungles. Waves of 
‘Migration of the Indo-Aryangs and later on of 
| ass the Sakas and Hunas, and other peoples like 

= tthe Jats and Meds and Meos and Minas swept 


Uccessively over this region submerging the 


_ Bhils, and passed away by leaving a silt of 
“peoples of Aryan st, 


00155 and isles of a higher 
tion. But the Bhils seemed to have had 


or Meds, see Nainsi’s Khyat, I, p. 7, foot- 

» by ee Brihat-Samhita 
le andavya along with the 
unlikely that the Mandar ras also had 
rom Mandor or Mandawar in 
€ we have such place-names 
The name Mandayya in 
obably became Mand, 

Meds, J 
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Tecovered ground just as Nature Te 
own against man in unguarded mo 
turns the garden of his civilization in 
land. , ipse 
However, the Bhils are found in ocenada € 
of the Aravala regions down the banks age bi 
Chambal from ` which they haq evil Rao 
pushed the Meds west and northward, Nanas” 
of the history of the Bhils before th form 
into clash with the Rajputs is definitely ,ughte 
Ruins of an old Bhil town, Asalpur, li eed 
miles north of Nahargarh on the left be und 
the Barni stream; and another fort of nditio 
now known as Akelgarh, stood on theva 0 
bank of the Chambal a little south of qed t 
Kotah itself was the last capital of a 01100 
Kotiya Bhil, who deserted his older calf ০ 
Akelgarh. The Bhils lived in va 17 
forts accommodating, perhaps, the rulini a 
whose territory did not on the average a ; 
25 square miles.” Their kingdom Was sl 
confederacy of small clan republics, bdtul 
combined against a common foe int oda 
war, or fought amongst themselves ove os 
and women when left alone. They w ao 
altogether foes of civilization; agile. 
flourished and merchants carried on tig cl 
under their protection, and they ha 
Bhats and musicians from outside H ; 
their leisure;—as we can surmise a 
references in the Rajput khyats. 
into a subject-people along with ae vist 
Bundi in the time of Samar Singh 19% I 
ascended the gadi of Bundi in patil 
Samar Singh had to fight a severe a e 
Akelgarh against Kotiya Bhil in aM 
hundred Bhils and three hundred Ha | 
were killed.” avi 
The Minas about this time shani 
Bhils the mastery over the whole o 
Bundi to Dhundahar (modern J ae d 
They occupied an intermediate 29] 800) 
the Rajput and the Bhil in civi 2 A 
orthodoxy. Jeta Mina became a ke ith 
ruler in Bundi in the beginning of ke 
century. In those days Rajputs & thee 
tuling status intermarried though 
were looked down upon for thelr 
customs and food. When such Basil 
profitable in cash or territory, the 4 


Cored dily 
Meng, Mi 


Mil 
to ina 0 


J 


13/0। 
. Mathura Lal Sharma’s Hv | 
Vol. I, p. 33. ১1৪ 
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| atriya status of the Meds 
08100 admit LE bourhoctl So Jeta 
Amend Minas of li whose power had hitherto 
1 into sina of Bund 2 the intruding strangers, the 
| rlipsed that of Bundi,—proposed a mar- 
n Octyada Cee ae ns oth the daughters 
banks doe between his two so Sees z 
d Rao Deva. Rao Deva replied that if the 
ls would give up their evil customs and 
টন? themselves he might give them two 
itely bl ghters of his brother in marriage. Jeta 
ur Je teed to this condition with àlacrity and gave 
left be undertaking in writing to fulfil all the 
srt of ditions of Rao Deva. With two girls Rao 
on theva came to the village of Umarthun, pre- 
th of pred the mandap of marriage and Taised a 
a 01100 reception house for the bridegrooms’ 
en catty of the Minas. But this was really a 
small ath-trap. Jeta Mina came with a large party 
-vulinghich was lodged in that house. Wine and 
erage sting went on merrily, no marriage took 
vag aie, and not a single Mina remained alive 
lies, Xt Morning, fire and sword having done the 
in ফি] in the lime-light of the callous Rajput 
S ove fachery.. Similar was the fate of Kotiya Bhil 
ey wel oe at the hands of Rao Jeta (grandson 
agit 320 Deva), who killed the Bhil chief by 
A 10018 him to a friendly feast. These are 
had 081 of the way by which the Rajputs des- 


Je to না Power of non-Rajput tribes in 
from! om 
Be | ne pil and Meds of Mewar put up a 
he M 0 to Rajput aggression. Nainsi in 
ae er Garter of the seventeenth century 
pafe: 
0 ha three kos from Devaliya was a Greater 


whips Sep পি lived Burar-Bargat, Bujmal, and 
ada 100 by 9. Mers in 140 Villages. Once they were 

„cession of i Jagat Singh, but reinstated at the 
red 1788 hag e ala Kalyan. At present Rana Raj 
| trac! Res মি all the Mers and settled in their 
[থা টি of Chundavat, Saktavat and 
Or clan as basi (clients attached to a 
Beer People (Mers) used to com- 

lawlessness. The land between 


ioe ১৪৮৭] is cal 
10010520175 of which es, (country) of Mandal 


A Mikan de) having hich is Dharyabad, where lived 
he IM > ‘vying b] SS Subjects or as mérasis (roving 
th Ne 8 he ackmail) . There were 140 villages 


N thej ১ Whom mel 
| the By ges to a Raj Singh has ousted and 


ìl lord 6 Sarangdeo Rajputs. 
: &xtremely d Mahesar Hill and paragana 
iS ances Voted and loyal vassal of the 
is in the title of Rawat. At 
Possession of Ravat Narsingh- 
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das . . . Mahesar range of hills is 12 kos in breadth, 
where pargana Jurra is situated . . . In times of diffi- 
culty this place is an impregnable shelter for the 
Dewan (of Ekalingaji, i.e., the Maharana). There in 
Panarwa, Narsinghdas holds 200 villages, Ranak 
Dayaldas Bhil 25 villages, the descendants of Ganga- 
das 140 villages. Bhils live as subjects . . . In the 
rear of Dungarpur lives Bhil Khangar Bhagora. Herein 
for 150 kos are the settlements of the Bhils only .. 74 

The Bhil was a potent factor of success in 
Maharana Pratap’s war of independence against 
the Mughal Empire. The Mina still holds as 
dear to the prestige of the Kachchwas as their 
ancestors who had once voluntarily accepted 
the Kachchwa dynasty as rulers over them. A 
Rajput in distress always found protection and 
hospitality among these brave primitive 
peoples. They were humoured by the Rajputs 
in times of difficulty and flattered as “uncle” or 
“nephew” (bhanja); but once tight on his 
saddle the ungrateful Rajput had nothing but 
contempt and chastisement for these peoples. 
Had better wisdom dawned on the Rajputs 
these peoples could have been easily reclaimed 
by them as an integral part of ‘the 
polity of Medieval India. The Rajput failed, 
and paid dearly for his sins. Had it been 
otherwise, the Rajput would have played a 
nobler role than that of brave watch-dogs of 
alien regimes after 1000 A.D. But the old 
vigour of the Indo-Aryan polity that had 
strengthened itself by digesting the Sakas and 
Hunas” in ancient times was gone, and the 
missionary zeal and catholicity of religious and 
social outlook of the Brahmans had vanished 
from the land. With the loss of political in- 
dependence appeared the symptoms of a cul- 
714 Nainsi, Khyat, Vol. I, pp. 78. _ ; 

Mandal ka Des appears to be a wrong translation 
in this passage. Barah (twelve). chaurasi (eighty-four), 
ete. are the units of a Mandal (a social and semi~ 
political confederation), among the Jats and kindred 
tribes. So Mandal ka Des possibly means the territory 
covered by a Mandal. 7 5 

15. The word Shaka was used in Rajputana to 
denote a foreigner, a mlechcha, later on applied to 
Muslims by analogy. The Hunas were admitted to be 
Kshatriyas, whose daughters were eligible for marriage 
by the Rajputs. In the Hariana tract of the Punjab, the 
Hun is remembered as a doughty fighter and a bois- 
terous braggart talking big. Tf somebody is reluctant 
to meet an opponent. others encourage him saying, “Is 
he Hun?” They snub and taunt a boasting fellow 
saying, “Some big Hun seems to have come!” Legends 
of Rajputana contain references to Hun virs 
braves) as lawless depredators, who used to live in 
inaccessible defiles and plunder merchants and pilgri 
(Vide Guler-granth, I, p. 218). : ; | 


Rajput ` 


(Hun 


tural dyspepsia and spiritual bankruptcy = 

the body-politic of India. The result was ee 

Islam stole a march over the Hindu society 2 

the start, and later on, rode rough-shod te 

the prostrate Hindus. Islam | coerced ee 

tempted into its own fold a considerable portion 

of these neglected and prosecuted tribes only in 

a less refined and beneficent way than that 01 
Christianity in modern times. 

However, the forgotten history of these 

non-Rajput tribes is the coral reef on which 

| 1 the multi-coloured landscape of Rajput history 

1 unfolds itself. ‘But these fossils of humanity 

will some day spring to life under the magic 

breath of liberty and change the medieval 

af complexion of Indian society. These peoples 

; cling to their lands for livelihood, which is 

anything but enviable as the sigh of the 

countryside goes : 

Kura karsan khayd gehun jeemen baniya. 

[1.e., the cultivator is left only the refuse of grains 
to appease hunger, while the Baniya (shop- 
keeper-cum-moneylender, feasts on wheat.] 

(10) 
Any future research into the history of the 
so-called non-Aryan races of Rajputana shall 
have to seek light from philological studies of 
the spoken dialects in the countryside of Raj- 
putana. And these dialects are anything but 
modern Hindi. One competent authority re- 
marks about the spoken language of one of the 
= @asternmosi States of Rajputana, namely, 
 Kotah : 

| “Grammar and accents of the bhasha of Kotah 
laye similarities with those of Gujarati 
Some characteristics in the style 
= which show no connection either with 
Persian. There are also some words in their voca- 
bulary, whose relation with Sanskrit or any Semitic 
age cannot be established, From this it may be 
11560 that in the language of the Kotah State there 
been possibly some hybridization with the 
f foreign tribes, Huna or Gujar.” 
e Rajput of modern times trics te 
mself in opium and wine, which too he 
miss in no distant future under the 
nsation tabooing all intoxication 
po er and purse. Nothing but 
Me philosophy will remain 

Of his glorious past, 

conditions remem- 


"ie Fi 


. . . There are 
of pronunciation, 
Sanskrit or with 


lan- 
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Kalakramena jagalah parivartamana, 
Chakrarapankiriva gachhti 177 | 


(11) 

History of mankind has been, 0 
whole, one of progress and reorient 
the advent and exit of virile Nations « 
medieval history of Rajputana tect! 
similar reorientation with the rise of the) TH 
puts. Its modern history also is Tecelving | ৪ 
a reorientation and not a set-back un i, dev 
lead of the non-Rajput majority, If the} 


India, and the wealth of the Mughal hh det 
flowed into the barren tract of Rajputay| of : 
the shape of war booty and pay 01 p ces 
mercenaries, the same phenomenon catch! mer 
eye today only with the Marwari merehar) 
not the Rajput soldier in the vanguard ta} fy 
the wealth of Hind and of outside in al nat 
when intellect and business acumen can t) “na 
much more than sword and muscle. of] 
The seed and soil of Rajputana have) wnii 
lost their properties though the wont | of - 
turned topsy-turvy for the Rajput cavalin] pre 
his horse. The Oswals and Agarwals ‘i mer 
today as heirs to the fame of the Chau thes 
the Rathor, the Sisodia and the Kachchi at 
whose blood has mingled jn theirs throug | ny 
version to Jainism and the impact of 001 bre 


রর © plu 
forces, and whose robust optimism and’ I 


of adventure they emulate in peaceful“ a 


tions of life. + te ptt টি 
The bulldozer of Secular India is 1] Yy 
down the crust of medievalism 0]. । Dos 
society, which the sword of the Rajput j Nat 
for centuries. The steam-roller ০ 011 
economic and political forces will i to 
knead the Old and the New mA Wee 
enduring cement for a Welfare Pole ig) ng 
the non-Rajputs will get an OPPO” 


Leb 


grow to their full political stature. 4 he 


hope that the spirit of sacrifice an 5 

the children of Rajputana shall R 
inspire future generations with the 

of their land: + in 
Ghar jatan dhram palatan, tiriya p! 
Ye tinhuhi din maran-ra kaha ran 

ang 

17. When the home and hearth i 

When religion is at, stake, when the We 

tress; these are the three days of 

her a pauper or a, prince. 
:d in Jagadish Singh (cel 

Mbp 5০ 


৮১০ 


) a 
11810 
oer 
tlong | 
De | 
Teceiyg) . a ৮7 i 
Of the) Tue faith m “Rational Man” is is he 
sustained an 


ceiving stone of democracy which 15 sus 
k Unde developed by the constant conviction UE 
If the: people can determine their own needs by means 
f Mei! of a process of rational thought and that having 
shal determined what they want they are capable 
1] of seeing that they a ‘hieve it through the pro- 
of pi cesses of the government. Democracy is govern- 
cathe, ment by public opinion. 
1010]! The political history of India is a sorrow- 
lard tl fu) saga of strife and dissension among many 
> in a) nationalities and communities. The Indian 
can it “nation” of today may mean only the people 
| of India as they apparently stand together and 
a bawi united presumably ignoring the dark chapters 
world | of the past history. Indian democracy at 
08110) present will mean a pattern of popular govern- 
wals ‘tent based on the foundation of the opinion of 
11000 these people and as such public opinion in India 
ache! at present becomes a subject-matter of great 
hrou portance and interest. But in a country the 
of e a bulk of the population still remains 
) ant” Tees into the darkness of illiteracy, where 
seful i Me people are, as a result of the centuries-old 


oad ee inflamed furiously at the slightest 
18 i anon on religious or communal grounds, 
E ace how much of public opinion can 
ipui a ly be deciphered in order to gauge its 
pi ef 9 Strength and intensity as the life-blood 
ill, i to T democratic government in India? Are we 
ri reg io ae di Sreat compound of folly, 
ial in > Prejudice, wrong feeli j = 
গা the টি and 5 টার. 
| pad 80100 Opinion and let . our governmental 
onti] ail the e run at random or is it prudent to 
in Tudia by ne play of the democratic process 

i according To cring our administrative system 

| vite» e Opinions rendered by the 


0 a People and not by the spasmodic 
sand-heap of ous feelings and emotions of 
in aep EE multitude of people 


$ Suggestion betrays a genuine 
e capacity of the un- 
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general opinion abou! the important problems 
of the country. If this faithfulness is justified, 
then, certainly, India will have to limit her 
experiment with democracy accordingly, at 
least during the transitional period. To say 
that the Indian people have not the capacity 
to form sound public opinion may mean either 
of the two things or both. Firstly, it may mean 
that the Indian people have not the educational 
backing to form rational conclusions on impor- 
tant socio-political issues placed before them. 
t may mean, in the second place, that the 
people of India due to their long-standing 
diversities are incapable of coming to any 
unanimous opinion on important problems. 
Distrust in the intellectual capacity of the 
masses with reference to important problems is 
nothing new. It is a standing indictment 
against democracy that democracy is a “patent 3 
impossibility evidently due to the utter in- 
ability of the people to judge issues dis- 
passionately and rationally.” But the objection 
is based upon superficial observation. Gladstone, — 
the celebrated political genius of England, who 
can definitely be regarded as an astute appraiser 
of the public opinion of his time and country, | 
however, once stated: t 
“I painfully reflect that in almost every 


controversy of the last fifty years, the 1 
classes, the ‘titled’ classes have been in the wro 


University of California, Max Ra 
the popular vote in California on 
dum propositions put before the people 

elections between 1936 and 19 6. He 
in‘a substantial majority of ca 
took the same attitude towards 
as was taken by two of Califo 
vative institutions, the ও a 
~ 1 Gallup 
London, 1944, 
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Sanfrancisco and the Town Hall ' of A 
Angeles, after extensive study of the issues PY 
their legislative committees. Dr. Radin Oe 
cludes from the evidence of these 115 referenda 
that the voters not only displayed caution and 
good judgement but they rejected crackpot 
suggestions with greater firmness than their 
elected representatives in the State legislature. 


This is not anything unnatural. As Ogle 
observes : 
« . . man is motivated by reason, rather than 


by emotion or superstition, when he most clearly is 
aware of the situation in which he is asked to act. 
Awareness of the situation is not necessarily a function 
of the ‘elite’ . . . Superstition is rife when men grope 
in ignorance, but there is ample evidence to demon- 
strate that when they have knowledge they make judge- 
ments whose primary motivating factor is reason. It 
would seem, therefore, that the criterion of using 
reason is not necessarily a hypothetical mental or 
physical superiority, but plain knowledge of the facts 
of the case. Men will make decisions or choices by 
means of a reasoning process when they have know- 
ledge; if they are unable to use reason they will 
employ witchcraft. It appears that the ‘elite’ is as 
fallible in this respect as any other group, and that, 
pressed for a decision, the superman is as likely to 
rely on the portent of mystic rites as is the yokel. It 
Appears equally certain that the superman is able to 
Wish as strongly as the yokel, and that his wishes 
influence, his thinking in exactly the same way and 
to the same extent in absence of sobering facts . . . 
The average citizen has neither the understanding nor 
the competency to deal with the great mass of com- 
_ plex, technical material which the civil 
today handles. He has, however, 
_ and knowledge of the matters with which he is in 
daily contact. Concerning his job, and his business, 
average man is expert in the detailed sense of the 
d: he knows more about that particular facet of 
। than anyone else. The strength of the democratic 
; of government rests in its ability to tap this 
reserve of exact knowledge at its source,” 


Servant of 
an understanding 


may be confidently contended that the 
nocratic experiment in India cannot be un- 
simply on account of illiteracy 
eople in India. The vast millions 
ans living in the villages may 
Dut they are not unintelligent. 
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him 


understanding of the implications of a prob 


an ; | 
vitally affecting their immediate interests, ef prot 


has in full measure that “understandin an 
knowledge of the matters with which he is «| 
daily contact,” to which Ogle has attaches al 
much importance. Formation of public Opinio! 
among the rural population in India canno; W 
brushed aside as sheer impossibility. But, il 
course, the extent and nature of the publ 
opinion to be found in rural India musth! 
limited to matters directly affecting the vit 
interests of the’ rural population. Issues li 
the industrial policy, or deficit finan 
insurance at nationalization cannot be plac’ 
before these people for sound opinion. On isl 
like these the opinion conveyed by the educate, 
people living in the urban areas must be take 
as the representative opinion of the county 
This brings us to the second point. It must 
admitted that there cannot be anything like o 
undivided or unanimous public opinion on a 
important issue in India. One and undivide 
public opinion is an impossibility not only I 
India but in every democratic country of t 
world at present. The term “public” cami 
have any greater 


| 


denotation than “a srl 
which will admit in any way that its [তা], 
have the same interests or that its mente 
belong together—or could probably bewi 
together under the proper conditions.” Con 
quently, “there is, then, not one public, © 
public’ of the politician, nor are there seve? 
publics, but literally an infinite number A 
Publics in any country. An individual টি 
belong to thousands of publics, and most i. A 
must belong to a very large number.” If a 
are different “publics,” it is natural that A 
will be diverse and divergent “public 0010 

too. Lord Bryce appears to have been £ i 
of this possibility of divergence although i 
Public opinion he means one opinion, 

the opinion of the majority only. Acc 
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- Public opinion is a congeries of 
of discrepant notions, beliefs, fancies, 
aspirations. It is confused, incoherent, 
varying from day to day and week to we A 
the midst of this diversity and confusions eY% 


fs . : & 7 { sagte 1 
tion as it arises into importance is subie" A 


em: 
con 
boc 
suc! 


e 


noba mer consolidation and clarification until there 
ts. মী চি and take shape certain views or Sets of inter- 
g = Ar each held and লি im টি by 
31২ il তি of citizens. It 19 to Pi power he by any 
shed d auch views, when held by an apparen tion ভি) 
E 4 "ens that 2 refer when we talk k public opinion 
Pini iO proving or disapproving a certain doctrine or 
N bl Eo) টি? thereby becoming a guiding or ruling 
1) o i ; 

publ ee A. Lawrence Lowell was fully aware 
ust ti of the possibility of multiplicity in public 
e vit opinion and attempted to strike a balance by 
dl his compromising formula. According to him, 
Place! “Public opinion to be worthy of the name, to be 
a issue] the proper motive force in a democracy, must be 
ducat! really public . . . A majority is not enough and 
9 tale, unanimity is not required, but the opinion must be 
ouni such that while the minority may not share it, they 
must be feel bound, by conviction, not by fear, to accept it; 
ike 0. and if democracy is complete, the submission of the 
on a mmority must be given ungrudgingly.”” 

র্যা 

nie টি disputing the fundamental con- 
“of te ঢা 3 r; Lowell it may be, however, 
cant Gas nat om particular occasions the 
LB arise at majority and minority may not 
enie টি a Por instance, in India, today 
ental sheerly aa he etd illiteracy 1৮ will be 
belt Dancing ames ess to refer the issue of deficit 
Cont) for their jud X country to the rural population 
o w majority a = দি and find out whether the 
seve] Which have direc ie or not. Only those issues 
abet © Tura] People টা caring upon the lives of the 
al ™) Pinion 0 ould be referred to them for their 
606 difer amon R: these familiar issues they may 
fF ascertain an themselves and then in order to 
the lation on th une opinion of the rural popu- 
inion formula ma a, Particular issues Dr. Lowell’s. 
গা Ogle gives a © applied with success. Prof. 
gh © M this ore 55 which may be of interest 
that 1| Were y cent] ton. The peasants of Ohio (U.S.) 
ding ast Y called Upon to come to a decision 


এ Whey ether th 
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fang 0 mers sim 


ey desired to participate in the 
To] Plans of the national De- 
SNculture. The problem before 
Ply involved casting a balance 
8 whether cost was met by gain, 
ls nature certainly the most 
aa Make such a judgement 
| Meg Bryce: Mod 
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was the man who would have to operate under 
the programme if it were adopted. As it hap- 
pened, the various farm groups disagreed among 
themselves since the conditions of farming and 
farm economy differed from One area to 
another. For example, the Ohio farmers wanted 
to exempt from the count of acres planted to 
Wheat the amount which they grew as feed for 
livestock, whereas the Nebraska and other 
middle-western groups protested that they were 
unable to compete on similar terms and this 
practice would give Ohio farmers an unfair 
economic advantage. All these problems, how- 
ever, were within the especial competence of 
the farmer and here, in this case, if the Govern- 
ment wanted to determine ‘their policy in 
this regard simply on the basis of the “public 
opinion” of the rural population of the country, 
then, they could secure that opinion in accord- 
ance with the suggestion given by Dr. Lowell, 
There are, however, issues on which “public 
opinions” of the different cross-sections of the 
people of the country, as a whole, need be taken | 
into consideration. For example, in the present | 
case, not only the farmers of the country, but | 
also the businessmen were interested in the | 
problem of controlling the amount of wheat 
produced and the price of wheati at least in so 
far as the American crop influences the inter- 
national price quotation. Manufacturers who 
used wheat also had a stake in the price. Thus 
each of these groups had a vested interest in 
wheat; each was concerned with opposing, 
modifying or encouraging the wheat control 
plans of the Department of Agriculture; and 
each had a knowledge of conditions that could | 
be gained only through actual working | 
perience. Nevertheless, no single member ©: 
any one of these groups of people was abl 
comprehend in full the problems of the oth 
groups which were affected by the pr 
programme.. On such occasions, it will b 
duty of the Government to ascertain the 
lic opinion” of the country as a whole out 
the vast welter of “public opinions” of 
different cross-sections of the populatioy 
here also Dr. Lowell’s definition of 
opinion will be of great help. In any case 
sity is recognised to be the inherent fact 
public opinion which is not necessarily de 
mental to the democratic ‘process. 
Democracy attaches the 
x 
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individual and public opinion is, on ultimate 
analysis, nothing but a synthesis of individual 
opinions. As individuals differ among them- 
selves, it is natural that public opinion will be 
a heterogenous entity. Opinions are expressions 
of attitude and an attitude is “a mental neutral 
state of readiness, organized through experience, 
exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon 
the individual’s response to all objects and 
situations with which it is related.”* According 
to Prof. Thurstone, the attitude of an indivi- 
dual implies “the sum-total of man’s inclina- 
tions and feelings, prejudice or bias, pre- 
conceived notions, ideas, fears, threats and con- 
victions about any specific topic.” Prof. Childs 
defines attitude as “a disposition on the part of 
an individual to act or react in a certain way, 
usually favourably or unfavourably, toward a 
particular issue or object.” Thus, if opinion 
means expression of attitude and attitude im- 
plies certain disposition to act or react to 
certain object or event, then the whole argu- 
ment goes to emphasize not only the “recep- 
tive” aspect of human mind but also ‘the 
“creative” aspect. It is this creative aspect of 
human mind which explains the “inordinate 
variety” of human nature; it explains why 
reasonable, unprejudiced men reach different 
Opinions, even though they have the same in- 
formation. Every person may have certain 
inherent disposition. But this fundamental dis- 
Position while manifesting itself in diverse 
forms is naturally affected, modified and ulti- 
mately diversified by the objective conditions 
under which different, persons have to live and 
at F mind reacts differently ‘to different 
imus, and similarly different minds react 


differently to the same stimulus. This vari- 
çi ability 19 largely due to the variety of €x- 
09911071095 which go to give peculiar bends to 

_ tespective human minds. As Dr. Walter Lipp- 


in observes: 
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movements by 


which 
achieves its end may be indefinitely complic 
other words, man has an instinct of fear, but 
will fear and how he will try 
not from birth, but by experience. . 
prima facie case then of supposing that 
sons crave some particular things, or behave ins 


actual bodily the ih 
ated, 


A 
to escape, is deter, 


. a Ther, রী 
because nll 


particular way, human nature is fatally constitute f 
crave that and act thus. The craving and the a 
are both learned and in another generation might 
learned differently, Analytic Psychology and 5d 
history unite in supporting this conclusion. Psycho, 
indicates how essentially casual is the nexus bely: 
the particular stimulus and the particular Tes 
Anthropology in the widest sense reinforces the 
by demonstrating that the things which have a 
men’s passions, and the Means which they haved! 
to realize them, differ endlessly from age to age: 
from place to place.” 


Prof. Childs has compared public opii 
with weather. Weather implies certain atm 
pheric conditions and public opinion imp 
certain conditions of the people’s mind. Asi 
weather changes according to the alteration 
the atmospheric conditions, similarly, p 
opinion fluctuates along with the changes oii 
conditions of the people’s mind brought al 
by different factors. Psychology and Ant 
pology conjointly proclaim not only the po 
lity but also the inevitability of multiplicity“ 


flexibility of opinions to be expressed by © 


rent individuals and groups of individual 
different periods of time. E 

-Ina democratic country where i 
opinion gets the widest possible scope % | 
Play, opinion of the people on any pal” 
1550 must be carefully sorted out of the ¥ 
Series of “opinions” of different cross-Se°™ 
the people of the country prevailing in 808 


the greater is ihe necessity of ca 
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ere will be opportunities before the 
.o make their views sufficiently articulate. 

ople i Lord Bryce pointed out that the next 

] “i the development of democratic govern- 
pee ed be reached “if the will of the 
মিটি of citizens were to become ascertain- 
ae man against another is an imperfect way 
| expressing the mind of a constituency.” 
[01069] development in different countries in 
keent period certainly proves that the election 
Lturns cannot be taken as the infallible evidence 
vealing the will of the people on specific issues. 
Political parties or their candidates now-a-days 
ght elections usually on the basis of a number 
f principles or measures. The victory or defeat 
fa party candidate cannot conclusively demon- 
rate as to which particular principles or mea- 
es were accepted by the electorate and what 

রী articular principles were rejected by the elec- 
rate although they might have voted for the 
andidate on the basis of other principles. The 
[9100 or defeat of any party candidate does 
Ot necessarily imply the acceptance or rejection 
ty the electorate of all the principles for which 
|e stood. In the Presidential election in U.S.A. 
p 1921, the Democratic Party candidate won. 
noe ae reason to believe that this victory 
G thee le because the Democratic Party stood 
ot cored as Eee Nations. But certainly it is 
emocrat রী ae that of the nine million 

eeu, A. 'e staunch supporters of the 

-As Dr. Lippmann points out: 


hich th 


6. y 
haintain } SEEN of the millions voted, as they do, to 
at what e existing social system in the South, and 
Ota’ is ‘ver their views on i 

express. their Views 
e We: Q 


E i it ‘to ). 
AY hay 18 too. Those 
Oups 08890 their noses as they 


খু Dublin, Sutherners voted the same ticket. . 
Ree! “Was composed of met 
ought a Republican victory v 


who disliked the 
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tall times.” He observed that “the choice - 


the League, they did not: 
re a Those who wanted the 
টন doubt pleased that the Democratic 


voted. But both» 


1% 


cratic candidate) from outbuilding the World, or to 


help Mr. Harding (the Republican candidate) do the 
same thing.” 


In the last general election in India the 
Indian National Congress candidates were 
victorious in many constituencies. But the 
victory of these candidates does not necessarily } 
indicate that the voters were all in favour of all | 
the principles or measures of the Congress | 
party. There were thousands. of people who 
Wanted to see the Hindu Code Bill stopped for 
ever, but at the same time voted for Congress 
on the consideration that the. Congress govern- 
ment in the country had been trying to do 
many good things in other spheres; there were 
many who were thoroughly disappointed by 
the Congress party’s hesitant approach to 
Socialism but at the same time voted for Con- 
gress on the consideration that it was this party 
who had achieved the national independence of 
the country through many troubles and tur- 
moils. Similar was ithe case in respect of other 
political parties whose candidates either won or 
were defeated. Evidently, election results can- 
not be’relied upon as a safe guide to gauge the 
public opinion on particular issues prevailing” 
in a country in a particular period of time. ~ 

- Lord Bryce also noted that with the swi 
changes of event many problems may come up 
which could not be submitted to electorate. Hi 


wrote that 


“The action of opi 
voting occasional, an 


129. 
India and outside, who like to publish news or 
comments or criticisms on certain selected 
topics only having complete or partial “black- 
out” in respect of other “harmful” and “useless” 
matters. 

The public platform certainly serves one 
important purpose, that is, it provides an oppor- 
tunity to the leader to express his views to ‘the 
people. But there ends its purpose and utility 
at least in so far as we are concerned with what 
happens usually. In a perfect democracy, 
however, what is more important is that ithe 

| people should have a direct opportunity when 
= every one of them would be able to express 
individually his or her opinion on a specific 
| issue. The public platform does provide the 
people with this opportunity. In some advanced 
countries it has become a practice for individual 
citizens, who consider themselves to be minority 
in the country, to write or wire their representa- 
_ tives in the legislature expressing their consj- 
dered views on particular problems. As a prac- 
tice it is not anything bad. But as a medium 
of ascertaining public’ opinion on particular 
Issues it is certainly misleading. As there are 
Persons who considering themselves to be 
Minority want to put pressure upon the mem- 
bers of the legislature through correspondence, 
there are, on the other hand, citizens who do 
not like the idea of making their pressure felt 
to the members of the legislature through cor- 
Tespondence, but come out with their considered 
views whenever there is any occasion of ex- 
Pressing views collectively and the People be- 


| U.S.A., the Burke- 
Ctive Service Bill of 1940 pro- 
at all men’ between the ages of 21 and 
d be required to register and should be 
ear f military service, During 
year fourteen Senators 

30) ters from the 
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Opinion expressed 

Selective Service Bull: 
For the Bill—10 per cent 

Against the Bill—90 per cent, 


in Congressional Mal 


Opinion expressed on Poll Question: « 
favour increasing the size of our Army and Ny i 
drafting men between the ages of 21 and 8] | 
in-the armed forces for one year?”: 

In Favour—68 per cent 
Against—27 per cent 
No Opinion—5 per cent. 


0 gs) ex 


2: ঢা [mine Y 
The results indicate that if these {out to enh 


Senators had based their votes Solely on j/dures.” 
mail they received, they would have gone 0. 
ter to the wishes of the majority of the pep 


as reflected in the poll. So, George ca 
poses the question: nil 
“Hundreds of minority group have their গু T é 
men. What about the views of the _ inartiat L, : 
maj ority pz fication 
10015 ] 

More than fifty years ago Lord Br should 


wrote: “The best way in which the tenden suficie 
at work in any community can be 0150110১019 y 
and estimated is by moving freely about amtjand in 
all sorts and conditions of Men and 10115081101 
how they are affected by ithe news or the গাগা] so 
ments brought from day to day to their ki Modific 
ledge.” Modern answer is the system of 00010. 
public opinion polls. alot, 


“By their very nature,’ writes George ce 
“modern sampling polls can and do separate 1111 
popularity of candidates from the popularity of 8 
Polls can report which views of the candidate the # না 
lie favours, which they reject. The speed with © Te এ 
Sampling referenda can be completed for the d Stong 
nation is such that public opinion on any giver ie Ortu 
can be reported within 48 hours if the occas? d R i 
tants. Thus the goal has nearly been reached ঢা 
public opinion can be ‘ascertainable at all time’ J È cou 
Public opinion pools can not only deflate the Policy 
of pressure groups and of minorities seeking * | Stain 
privilege, but, more important, they can রা f ader a 
will of the inarticulate and unorganized M Ble 08010 
Citizens. nd; 


bp 
Dr. Robinson has pointed out that 


development of polling techniques m “a a 
divided into five phases, and we are 


ol 


lopment of “scientific” public opinion ? 
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Mal | পু ig a phase,” writes Prof. Childs, “in which the opportunity to express their 
ntg of public opinion not only are ' concerned Specific issues, then i 

jons of method, but also are raising ques- ্ l 
e social and political significance of 


‘Views ‘on 
n order to ensure that the 
People are really in a position to form correct 
Opinions, it is necessary that ‘there shall be 
Nay, seeking to refine and improve their methods. Business nea re 7 eee nal Su Pport to educate the 
| to gu executives and others are displaying an extraordinary + Pie in general. It is true that the people 
‘interest in public opinion, and are eager to find out In general have the capacity of coming to 
‘hat it is in order that they may bring their conduct broad decisions on questions concerning their 
1000 conformity with it. And students of public Immediate interests. But they can give verdict 
[affairs are trying নি Bron eee and deter- only when the questions have been placed before 
নি 7127 be টা সং ae in an absolutely objective, that is, un- 
| TE g biased and untwisted form. Information and 
| implications of the issues must be presented to 
"In whatever forms it may be, in demo- the public in a really scientific fashion and it is 
‘cratic India, if the people are to be given fair here that there enters the factor of propaganda 
sand square opportunities to make their views in democracy. Propaganda in its purest sense 
a, e; public opinion polls are necessary, Must stand to help the citizens make wise and 
টি ie technique of the polls may require modi- intelligent decisions, and as such democracy 
fications in conformity with the peculiar condi- for its success has to depend largely upon 
1000 prevailing in our country, but the system Scientific propaganda. But this aspect of the 
| By should be introduced without delay. It is not Question is often forgotten and propaganda has 
nde ficient that at the interval of every five years 00016 to imply some competitive effort on the 
cove a will be country elections of candidates. Part of some interested parties to confuse and 
17 the intervals there will be some bewilder the popular mind by repeated use of 
10 fn চাটি ections. The pattern of economic ê number of catch-words । and slogans না 
A a e of India is undergoing radical rounded by an aroma of an ideology which pos- 
tice 5 very rapidly giving rise to many 85395 validity more in theory than in practice. 
cannot ae ait Important questions which {Tt is just in order to save the ordinary public 

gi representa tiv to the exclusive discretion of the from the unwholesome influence of such propa- 
de View + ie in the legislatures. Particularly, ganda that there is the necessity of some expert 
md রি i, fact that India is a federation, but disinterested organization entrusted with 
inet ability of নিউ the greater unity and the task of enlightening the people with rele- 
(13005 টা নাস country that on general vant facts and figures concerning important 
e & Tegiong tne e belonging to the different 153469 confronting the Coun iom Wm 3 eo 
: তথা e country should be given full time. Individual citizens have the capacity |! 
jon Order to © express their views. Democracy in form judgment. But a judgment on an issu 
el "Aytamign ; tect must be dynamic, But this Concerning the people, as a whole, must b 


ef the coup S Undermined if m judgment backed by sufficient knowledge, 
e polig টিটি always wants es টিটি, o টি which must come from much wide 
5 ertai M accordance with the নি or experience than the utterly limited experienc 
Ta Le who were once elected Of the individual citizen. As Dr. Lippmé 
৩ Opinio mar context of situation. So Observes: | ae 
ai hoot 2° it wily pe should be introduced in « i political wisdom out 
10০09 wall be th : You canhot take more political wisdom 0 


ndia ane Cugh these polls that the human beings than there is in them. And no ও 
e able to infuse fluidity however, sensational, is truly radical, which 


Ole ৪. ৭৩ 

traditio a Rninistrative set-up which, under consciously provide a way of overcoming vee of 
Ving tow Stem, has a natural tendency ivism of human opinion based on the limitation of 
ards bureaucracy which is bad. individual experience. There are=systems of 

© Public Opini a "ment, of voting, and representation which extrac 
“lon polls give the people pan others. But in the end, knowledge must 

© Chilis; 4 2 not from the conscience, but from the eny 
75222 Public Opinion, p. 62. with which that conscience deals. When m 
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the principle of intelligence they go out to find the 


facts and to make their wisdom.” 


That is why Dr. Lippmann advocates the 
establishment of an Intelligence Bureau. 


| Prof. Childs would like to call it “a clearing house 
; of ideas and opinions” which will function as a 
reservoir into which individuals and groups with bright 
new ideas can pour their questions. One of the primary 
| functions of such a clearing house would be to arrange 
and classify these ideas, eliminate duplications, re- 
vamp, and integrate others so that they could be 
presented to the public in a systematic manner. With 
orderly classification would come more significant 
statements of issues. The ordinary citizen çannot as 
a rule examine all ideas and programmes and sift the 
less from the more. There must be some agency to 
do this for him.’ 


Dr. Lippmann wants his projected Intelli- 
gence Bureau to perform two-fold function. In 
the first place, it should act as a bridge between 
the legislature and the different administrative 
departments; and in the second place, it will 
try to associate politics of a country with the 
principles of political science as such. 


“This establishment,” writes Dr. Lippmann, 
“would pretty soon become a focus of an information 
of the most extraordinary kind. And the men in it 
would be made aware of what the problems of the 
government really are. They would deal with the 
problems of definition, of terminology, of statistical 
technique, of logic; they would traverse concretely 
‘the whole gamut of the social sciences. It is difficult 
to see why all this material, except a few diplomatic 
= and military secrets, should not be open to the 

cholars of the country. It is there that the political 
Scientist would find the real nuts to crack and the real 
esearches for his students to make 
gency would thus have 


. . . The central 
in it the 


college graduates, 
selected after con- 
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‘and at the same time will try to gauge 000 
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alter Lippmann: Public Opinion, p. 397. 
Public Opinion, p. 137. 


sultation between the curators of the nati 


Onal iy 
sity and teachers scattered over the country 


try 


organization through which they will 
to enlighten the people’s mind. In 

experiment of democracy, that is going o given 
India today, the social scientists have ay gram 
role to play. But when problems are nume estimi 
and complex, individual effort can be of; T 
little significance. Whether we call it “ag ou ° 
ing house of ideas and opinions” or an C Da 
gence Bureau or a Social Research and Gui a 
Centre, social scientists in co-operatiton jhe f 
the industrialists, the government departi reflect 
and the universities of the country must ti 
Set up an organization which should alway 
to present before the public unvarnished i 
and ideas for their elightenment and guit 


€ iland € 


_ | thoug 
rents and cross-currents engendered it’ whieh 


minds of the people by various events or 3 
and it may be good if the government o| T 
country be prepared to take note of the side 
ings of this authoritative organization! 
shape their policies and programmes af Type 
ingly. This is another way in which reii 
dity or dynamism can be infused in the!) Stud 


t 
democratic set-up of a country. Priva 
Own 
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on system of a country cannot be divorced 
ogramme of economic development. The 
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an the First one without, however, 
o reduce the volume of employment in 
ill be (agriculture. Improvement of agricultural practices 
the Jind development of small-scale industries have been 
ing Qh igiven a Very important place in xin economic pro- 
Ve gygamme. The needs of our education have to be 
3 nume estimated in such a SDs of development. i 

be of) “The present paper is an attempt at appraisal of 
t “a po economy and its educational needs in the ligit 
101 a socio-economic survey of the conditions of the 
an po of a rural area. Such an appraisal is 


d Guit considered by the writer to be pertinent in view of 
tton 1 ihe facts that the conditions of the students largely 
part reflect the economy in which they are nurtured. The 
Aust th) present study is related to the students of the P. K. 


alway: College, Contai, Midnapore** The survey was con- 
ished i ducted by the writer in October, 1955, under the 
না auspices of the Economic Society of the college. All 
va i Students present on the day were investigated 
দ্‌ nl though all of them did not answer all the questions 
S OF id Which were put to them. The findings are given below: 
nt of} Table 1 shows the condition of the students’ 
f thes TeSidence: 
zation! Tanta- 1 
es act) T ; 
i reall Ype of residence Number of Percentage 
shell Students boarders to total 
L ea A Mess (affiliated 
0 the Coll 
Private M oo m ai 
wn house = 

ji Relatives 145 20.7 
7 মর 72 10.3 
| Dy) relatives house 260 35.5 
lar 000 Total == == 
8100 713 100.0 
1101 


০ find’ that residences of students not liv- 
inio | Constitutie gee houses are scattered, a large number 
80093 f টি ১.5 Per cent of the total reside in private 

Sing to persons to whom they are not 


elated, 


9]. Tab 
{ le 9 
fie to a the conditions which the students 
] ৯২ of non-relatives. board and lodging in the 
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TABLE 2 
Conditions Number Percentage 
to total 

By rendering some services, 

e.g. tuition 99 38.5 7 
Partly by rendering services 

and partly by paying 18 6.9 
By fully paying 85 32.7 | 
Free 58 21.9 i 

Total 260 100.0 


Thus it is obvious that the conditions of residence 
of the students 45 per cent of whom have to earn their 
board and lodging are not conducive to studies. 
Besides, living in various fragmented houses is not 
helpful in the growth of community life among the 
students. E 

Table 3 shows the housing condition of the "l 
students: 

TABLE 3 


No of students Total number Percentage 
occupying one of students in to total 
room each class 
One 86 12.1 
Two 212 29.9 
Three 165 23.4 
More than three 247 34.6 
Total 710 100.0 


It is apparent that the housing condition of 
students is not at all satisfactory, more than thr 
persons having to occupy one room in the case 
84.6 per cent of the total number of students. 

Table 4 shows the distance which the sh 
have to travel for attending the college: 

TABLE 4 ‘a 

Miles Number of stu 

Up to two miles 
Above two miles. 

Thus a large number of students have to ) 
from a long distance simply for an attendant 
college. ig et 

Table 5 shows food-expenditures of the stu 
which is one of the chief elements in cons 
standard: এ 


A : TABLE 5 
Food-expenditure Number. of 

১ students 
Up to Rs. 20 289 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 24 


Aboye Rs. j 30 


AEF, 
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Thus we find that the standards of food-consumption 
is extremely low, 45 per cent of the students having 
to consume food worth not more than Rs. 20 at the 
present-day prices. eo 

Table 6 shows the quantity of milk-consumption: 


TABLE 6 > À 

e 

uantit Number of ercentag' 

এ 3 z students to total 
0 oz. 580 80.8 
0 to 8 ozs. 100 13.9 
Above 8 ozs. 38 5.3 
Total 718 100.0 


Thus 80.8 per cent of the students do not take 
any milk which is an indispensable part of a nutritive 
diet. 

Table 7 shows the extent of fish-consumption: 

TABLE 7 
Number of days 


for which students Number of Percentage . 
take fish students to total 
1—10 91 13.2 
11—20 248 35.9 
21—30 352 50.9 
Total 691 100.0 


Thus nearly 50 per cent of the students do not 
take fish for more than 20 days a month. 

There is larger deficiency in the consumption of 
egg and meat as in Table 8: i 


TABLE 8 
Number of days 3 
for which students Number of Percantage 
take meat or egg students to total 
0 238 33.0 
1—10 days 444 61.7 
Above 10 days 38 5.3 
Total 720 100.0 


Thus nearly 95 per cent of the students do not 
consume egg or meat for more than 10 days a month. 
_ Table 9 shows how students have been able to 
cure their books for study: 


TABLE 9 
ntage of books 
ed to total Number of Percentage 
students to; totak - 
114 16.4 
237 34.0 
182 26.1 
164 33.5 
697 100.0 


; ; 190, 
. much more tiresome an Occupation compar ti 


_ | factor contributing to the formation of 2 2 


Table 10 shows the occupational 
which the students are drawn: 


= 


TABLE 10 
Occupational Number of 
class students _ 
Trade and profession 145 
Service 117 
Agriculture 428 
Total 690 Mast 
Thus nearly 63 per cent of the students 8811 Th 


to belong to families engaged in agriculture, disks | 
Table 11 shows the holdings of the familial Fir 


D 


the students belonging to the agricultural 08381951001 

Taste 11 all its 

Holding Number of Percenian act: 

students to ul Sec 

Up to 5 acres 229 875 provisi 

5 to 15 acres 87 24) Th 

Above 15 acres 82 ee 

১১. — from t 

Total 398 10110 s 

It is found that nearly 58 per cent of the sy) F ; 

belong to families having holding not in excess চিনা 

acres. Monon 

The students were asked to note the Yo Th 

which they would like to take up after the CODD carly 

of education. Table 12 indicates the future fin mo 

the students in regard to vocation: pr € 

Tasim 12 1080% 

Occupation Number of 7৫107), 

aimed at students 6010 colle 
Trade 29 
Teaching 234. 
Legal profession 29 
Engineering 71 
Medical profession 39 

Social welfare-work 72 j 

Agriculture 88 
Indefinite 121 
Total 673 


Thus though 63 per cent of the students f 
to agricultural families, only 12.9 per cent © 
are aiming at agricultural occupation on ৫০ an 
of their studies. This tendency follows & on 
School-teachers in rural areas arising out Of ©. 
for educational expansion. Again, agriculture 


Present state is less profitable, less respecte 


like teaching. Besides, there is scope of by 
agriculture as a subsidiary source of earning 77 
out lands to bargadars. | 
Concuursons 


i JDP 
be viewed as the most 


Edueation should 


given the most important place in 


i i miist be 
such it টি development. A programme for 


i CO. : . 
į plan E enn must take in view whatever can 
3010511009 T “bute its fullest quota to the 
Cth ake education contribute q 
00101 ital-formation. 


2 Re, above survey abundantly reveals how the 
9 


10, 55976 urge for ‘higher education in a rural area of 
Og res Bengal is struggling for fulfilment against ex 
—remely adverse circumstances. A progresive, society, 
10 rust provide productive opportunily for its utilization, 
S aret ‘The findings of the survey suggest some basic 
re. 4093 to be done for the purpose : 
family) First, there should be provision for a consolidated 
| 08851880100 for the students in the college vicinity with 
all its common facilities which are helpful in building 
28212 active mind and body. 
towl Secondly, there should be a state-subsidy towards 
514 provision for nutritive food for the students. 
21) Thirdly, provision has to be made for a special 
গা] for the poor students who can borrow books 
—trom the library for a period extending to the end of 
100,(their study-course. 
the sil Fourthly, there is the task to. be done towards 
os {feorlentation of an institution like the present one 
ünder survey, keeping in view the end of a static rural 
vogi momy and the birth of a dynamic one. 
E gelee under survey turns out every year 
re 0376 aan graduates in Science and 80 in Arts. They 
০ join the teaching profession. A plan for 
টিতে mic development leading to diversified 
চরের, put suggest that there should be a two- 
to Wt colle &raduate course for practical training in such 
Drone tO qualify each student for any particular 


AOCcUnation 7: 
নিন likely to be open to him at the end of his 


338 Studies 
44২ Trainin 
10110118175, 

5l of hang 


na an business organization, economic 
1294 practica] social welfare activities. 
10178 high _ Post-graduate-training-course to the exist- 
equate cons areas must be given 
1001) hanging th e nation is really interested 

4 its rural economy. Such a 


in- 


e shape of 


dore Session of the 
ants of view. At 
Ih Calis Patte 
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a lerr. freedo 
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Congress was historic from 
Avadi we had resolved ‘to 
™ of Society in India. At 
lled upon the Indian people 
m and. bring about a psycho- 
tegration of the nation. At 
10079078690. the socialist idea 
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training course Would possibly yield better results 
than the National Extension Service. This is because 
the students of the college of rural areas are mostly 
drawn from the agricultural classes (of Table 10); and 
as they are students with a formative mind they can, 
be better moulded by any post-graduate training to be 
workers in the service of a progressive rural economy 
than what the National Extension Service can do. It 
is they who would carry economic revolution to the 
villages. 

It is possile to reorient the existing colleges of- 
rural areas on the lines suggested here without serious 
changes in their structure. The change will only be in 
the nature of an addition. In fact, students educated 
at rural colleges are too poor to avail opportunities 
of post-graduate training or education which is avail- 
able only in the big cities. Provision of facilities for 
post-graduate training at the colleges of rural areas 
would democratize the opportunity of post-graduate 
training. But as masses of students may not have z 
aptitude for the theoretical aspect of post-graduate 
education, the post-graduate training in rural areas 
must have a practical bias just to enable the students 
to qualify themselves for various occupations. 

There must be a recognition of the fact that 
colleges in rural areas have got a special importance 
of their own in so far they extend education to 
people who could never obtain 16 in their absence, 
Government efforts in the field of higher education 
would be much more productive, if they are concen- y 
trated at present in rural areas where development 
has the largest significance. It is high time for us to 
realize the truth that progress consists in the diseovery 
of new resources, new talents, new people and new 
energies. There must be an end of the stereotyped i 
outlook which is blind to the vast possibilities outside 
the confines of big towns* . 


* I express my thanks to Prof. Biman Palit, MSc. 
and Prof. Arun ‘Chowdhury, M.Sc., for their help and 
my students who actively participated in the sue - 
specially—Sri Swadesh Santra, Sri Amalesh Misra, 
Dibyendu. Sengupta, Sri Purnendu Sengupta, 
Rudrendra Acharya and Sri Naresh Nanda. 


words “Socialist”. before, “Co-operative 6 
wealth” was suggested by the Congress W 
Committee some months ago, the Indore sessio: 
the privilege of formally amending the Constituti 
this regard. The, Congress did not add the word 
routine or light-hearted manner; this was done 
a full sense of responsibility and seri 

The Indore session will also be 


lacing before the Indiana people an inspiring Election 
anifesto. The Manifesto adopted at Indore after 
detailed discussions gives as a clearer picture of the 
H Socialist Society which we seek to establish in this 

country. The previous Election Manifestoes of the 
MGoneress were prepared and published by the Working 

mmittee. It was for the first time that our Election 
Manifesto was discussed informally at the Calcutta 
cession of the A-I.C.C. and later by the open session 
of the Congress. This special procedure was adopted 
lin order to take the Congress workers into the fullest 
Wconfidence and give them an opportunity of discussing 
> various issues regarding the Manifesto freely and 
fanily. The Manifesto, as finally published, is surely 
Valuable document which lays down in concrete 
terms our basic policy and programme for achieving 
Socialist Pattern of Socicty in this country. The 
document deserves critical study and attention by all 
Ose who are interested in the progress and develop- 
“ment of India. It is necessary for Congressmen to, first, 
dy the Manifesto deeply themselves and, then, 
M explain it to the people. 

The Indore Congress laid great emphasis on 
moral values. It is true that material standards of 
pliving have their importance. But as the Congress 
M President observed in his address: 

y “The human being is not simply a mass of 
matter. There is an essence in him and this essence 
Of human existence should count for more with the 
human community.” 

The President remarked that Socialism in India 
hould Jean “more on the side of Gandhiji’s concep- 
On of Sarvodaya.” The Election Manifesto also 
ferred to the message of the Buddha and emphasised 
৪ ideal of non-violence and goodwill, in a world 
xn by hatred and violence. The resolution on the 
duct of Election campaigns drew the pointed 
tention of the people to the importance of moral 
les and the maintenance of high standards in 
blic as well as in private life. Congressmen were 
ed to conduct the election campaign as a high 
J without any recrimination or bitterness. It was 

sed that the campaign for elections should be 
he nature of a social education movement among 


The idea will not only inspire millions of 
» but will also guide other peoples of the 
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Year Plan. In addition to the need for 
India’s agricultural and industrial producti 
is laid on the urgency of solving the prob] 


of cl 
vation on a co-operative basis” In a report 01 tl 


World Bank Mission, it has been pointed 001) 


d accor 
| 


overl 


India’s agricultural yields, which are at present m 
the lowest in the world, can be among the 
with the labour force available. It is aime 
agricultural production during the Second Fivell the ci 
Plan may be increased by about 30 per cent, | the ৫ 
The Manifesto has drawn our attention toni Gover 
the need for decentralised planning. It declare 
“the Panchayats have an important role to phy} 
this planning.” Special emphasis is laid on the dl 
uisation of agricultural co-operatives on a pi 
basis at the village level. The role of small! 
village and cottage industries is also mentioned | 
clearest terms. Although a large measure of cl 
isation has become inevitable in modern Ife, | 
manifesto points out that we have “at the samai 
to decentralise in so far as this is possible 
manifesto also stresses the need for developing 
initiative in harnessing of local resources in ord 
develop a spirit of self-reliance and new confident) নি 
We have also to explain to the people the?) ii 

for bringing about greater economic equalities 
out reducing the existing glaring economic inea এ 
it will not be possible to bring about a socialist 8) 8808৪ 
in India or elsewhere. With this end in ve almos 
structure of taxation will have to be 1ec0?°")) Police 
It will be necessary to ensure a minimum standi differe, 
all our people, particularly of the poorer sectio Babel 
will also be essential to revolutionise the 206 Womb 
production in order to check the accumuli Ti 
wealth in the hands of a few. It is clear that ee it 
tralised production will help this process. a T 
India is determined to bring about a tion 0 
economic revolution through democratic and Pd bills x 
means. The Election Manifesto concludes j” Ba. 
following significant sentences: to নি 
“The great adventure still beckons li 
person in India and to the success ab, 
ture the Congress had dedicated itself 01183 a 
again, therefore, a renewal from the people la 
of that faith and confidence which bav gi 
in such abundant measure in the past: f jo 
newed strength firmly based on the £00 
people, it is determined to labour for 
ment of the Indian people and for W° 
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incre 
tion ২] 
» চর 3 . 
lem op xq is a charming little town glamouring for 
3 a S ion It glows in the bosom of the Khasi Hills. 
| stiention. 


capital of ihe Siate of Assam and head- 


ps oN the Khasi-Jaintia Hills District. 


uarters O 


Tt is often referred to as ihe Queen of Hill Sta- 
lly vl lions in India. The Hills Disir.ct itself is called the 
ls oj edl Scotland of the East. সস ; 
ort dE The town is called after a Khasi, U Shillong, who, 
l ou Y according to popular legend, met a god on the peak 


‘overlooking the town 
Shillong is about 


feet above sea-level. It 


aimed W has a bracing temperate climate. Tt was because of 

Five) the comfortable, cool climate was chosen to be. 
ent. 11016 capital of the Province of Assam by the British 
On tom) Government. 
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Shillong. | 


Bara Bazaar, 


N 


hin হু 
টা z a gy cosmopolitan town. It is no 
most al] ae say that one finds here people from 
oli mes of the world. On an evening ati 
3 n sees people dressed in a thousand 
s and speaking all the tongues of 


y Pabel and a f 
1 a few others whic ; TaT 
| Womb of time. which then lay latent in the 
| he tow. 


n is ia re we eg 
iG nata Specially remarkable for it 


S 

ral scenery. 
9 Khasis wi 
টা iia 
When 
4, ‘ 


people 


ho form the majori 
the tow 
the British ca 
" origin is SA 


ty ‘of a popula- 
n were living in the Khasi 
me in contact with them in 
The misty as one of Shillong’s 
is 2 speak a tongue belonging to the 
angua, of languages, It is related to some 

855 “spoken : in South-east Asian whe 
to v neighbouring hill tribes have no re- 


Amer g 


asis, by tem: 


a 
peramen choice, are 4 
People. t and ) 
0. 


sone the Coorgs in South 
aey have many thi in common, 
Diy} y things 

fee and hospitable. 
Sedom-loving peopie. 


They have 
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had democratic institutions from time immemorial. 
Their Rajas called Syiems have been constitutional 
rulers and have been, in the literal sense of the word, 
ministers of the people. 

The Khasis follow the matriarchal system, with 
the result that the Khasi woman is independent and 
self-confident. The youngest daughter who inherits the 
family property is responsible for the care and manage- 
ment of the household. 

The Khasi woman is probably the most modestly 
dressed woman in the world, with the exception of 
purdanashins. Her dress reminds one of a ‘Carmelite 
nun’s religious habit.Even the religious habit might 
stand second to the Khasi woman’s dress in respect 
ef modesty. 


The Ward Lake, Shiliong 
Photo by Prof. B. C. Mohanti 
In spring, the multi-coloured dresses of the many 
groups of people inhabiting the town and the myriad 
groups of people inhabiting the town and the myriad 
varieties of flowers wearing a bee in their button-holes 
lend to Shillong the appearance of a rainbow 10767. 
flection. Not that such reflections are wanting. 


When snips of sunshine scamper with rivers and 
streams, Shillong’s scintillating waterfalls, as they p 
curtsying to the giver of all energy, twinkle like 
million gold coins sparkling. The Bishop 
around the corner of the town, with a height of 
400 feet, are probably the most frequented of al 
a few broken-hearted lovers with their more than 
nary aesthetic and emotional sensibilities have 
mystic union with the sparkle and shine q e x 
The Beadon Falls, the Sweet Falls, the 1919 
Falls are not less enc 
d spell-bound before 


One could see visitors stan 
waterfalls for hours. 

Shillong lies in a cup, surrounded by soulful, 
scented hills. The grove of shadowy pines, 
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“in the breeze on the hill slopes, shower fragrant lul- 
Jabies on the town below. . ; : 
A ‘As one meanders along to the town by the 
> Gauhati-Shillong Road, amid scenes of wild natural 
beauty, with ranges upon ranges of Kills on either 
side, one passes by Bara Bazaar, the dirtiest part of 
the town. It is as congested as a humming bee-hive. 
Every eighth day is a Barabazaar day in Shillong. That 
day pecple from the neighbouring villages come jost- 
ling to the bazaar with their heavy loads of raw mate- 
rials for sale. With its heavy traffic, bustling crowds 
and brisk shopping, Barabazaar day: is something of 
an event in Shillong. 


olice Bazaar pulsates with people of fashion and 
s of entertainment. In the evening, the fashion- 
the rich and the official classes are seen driving 
illong Club. Khasi belles in their warm 
712 hues stroll along the streets. One 
yf conversation as people crowd about 
) the dour cinema houses in the 
third is in the neighbourhood, 
1 in the inelegant buildings skirt- 
The roads of Police Bazaar are 

th to heaven; if two buses 
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in the State. It hag not only the ne 


spired with. Nature to make of it a thing 9 
With its inclined lawns, and elfin islets, in a 
it is a joy for the leisurely, the stless ang 
lorn. 
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Laitumkhrah is probably the neatest part af 
town. Three of the four first grade Colleges | 
Shillong—St. Mary’s, St. Anthony's and St, Rd, 
—are situated here. Catholic Cathedral ॥ 
biggest Church in Assam, the justly famous Tn 
Convent High School, and ihe three Colleges i 
Laitumkhrah an appearance of grandeur not unm) Dawki, 
with glamour. | imports 

Laban, with its pine-trees and Cherra 
clusters of buildings standing | 


The 


wnispermg 


on an ascending || throug! 


of levels, if not of loveimess, and seemingly ৯0100] 
to one another “Excelsior,” presents a piste a i 
exquisite beauty. At sundown ihe yellow shine dl ie 
electric bulbs from these ascending rows of i pote 
blends with the fading rose of the sunset and ef eda 


for the-onlooker an air of visionary gleam. The ty: 
‘Lal ১ i 5 3 fis held 
aban’ is probably from Sanskrit labanya, if | the KI 
from Hebrew laban, which means white. Thee 
touch of the jasmine about Laban. 


expanses of the town, which provide 4 
cricket grounds for the young and the agile 
sympathetic to the idle gossips who find 10 
a listless evening, a lush park. When the £% 
swathed in reels upon reels of moonlight oe "i 
night, with the moonbeams dancing a 901 i 
the silvery stream close by, Shillong PP 
a planned harmony of divine creation. 


CA 


৬ Jaiaw, in the north-west part of the 
is the Welsh Mission Hospital, reputed 0° 


Scientific equipment, but also the most Br 
‘cordial mental. equipment of its 86118 


i 
ot tel urses. The Civil Hospital, ‘the Reid Chest 
hit ol pre the Ganesh Das Hospital, and the Pasteur 

Bose the other important medical centres of 
91011911016 are $ 

| chillong. 
hion, আটা Valley, 
Maid State, is just over & oS 
"ptio wind goes on এ রি 
irk of } pines escort a beauti a 
lege; | valley of enchanting | Smee দিছি... 
টা The many 75505 বি Criss Crosse e 

‘| town are like blue ribbons thrown over piles of green: 


dral 1 
। রর oad: nearly forty 
us I silk, Besides these roa A ERA 
us Tel st Gauhati and 


lege pand the two main roa: , 
t my Dawki, there are four a tog p aces 0. 

[importance within the hills di is the Shillong- 
IGherra Road, leading to Chorr: 33 miles away, 


the military headquarters of the 
the town. As the 
, rows of whistling 
thle road to this lively 


fr 


stori 


ling bough puyang scenes of © natural beauty. 

pr Cherrapunji Js admired by all for its Mawsmai Falls 
tun lad js famous the world over for its Hea y rainfall. It 
inal is the second rainiest pot on Gog’s green earth. 
if hel Another road is the 5 Road which Tuns to the 
“al onl) Headquarters of the Syiem of Khyrim State, about 
The ul seven miles from Shillong. Jn Smit village every year 

i ys held the Nongkrem Dance, the national festival of 
There the Khasis. A third road leads to Jowai, the sub- 


| divisional headquarters of the Jaintia Hills. There is 
{stil another which, branching off from the Shillong- 
1) Cherra Road, goes to Mawphlang, fifteen miles from 
Shillong. 5 
1). Owing to the 
পাতে 
211 


apprehension of earthquake whose 

coa ae infrequent, most of the houses of 

fee ue wilt of planks and reeds covered with: 
॥ after the manner of the Japanese. 
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ith meng, 


man has traced a mystic con- 
ith fags an sex-life and all generative 
aie believed that in pre-historic times 
{shippers of the Phallus or the 
‘gam is illustrated by Foote and 
a lingam has been found at 
re can know from the epic literature 
28108) that is before adopting the 
worship of the Aryans the Asuras 

ahadeva who represents lingam or 

SY Were the worshippers of the 
this mysterious BE 
“Ter, AG (Li; S not without meaning. The 
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Though many houses are seen cropping up 
in the Laitumkhrah and Nongthymmai (the 
word means new colony) areas, no scientific town plan- 
ning has been so far attempted. 


2 


Shillong. Club 


It is necessary that the roads of Shillong be made 
broader. They should not be allowed to push a care- 
less soul onward to his mortal destiny. The Barabazaar 
arca which is a desperate heartache to anyone with 


any sense of cleanliness, has to be kept neat and 
sanitary. But then this progressive town is still yery 


young. It dropped its swaddling clothes only the other : 


day. One feels with Clifford Laube, the American 
poet, that = . 


“It is wrong that a town be rashly judged 

By the reck and the smoke around it curled. 
Surely the windows of Eden were smudged 

That morning God started the wheels of the world” 


OR SEX-BELIEF 


ends in absorption into the godhead. To the 
Hindu the phallus is only suggestive of the philoso 
phic concept that God is a point, formless, or that 
is the One. Throughout oriental literature the 
has been used metaphorically to express true 
ship between the human soul and God. Eve 
days we find among savages that fruitful 
plenty are mystically traced to sex, and th 
a gcod harvest season and at the time of SO 
hold festivals in which promiscuous intercourse 
a prominent feature. “The vitality of sex-belief 
further illustrated by the tendencies of mod 
Freudians who maintain that all human activities 
motivated by sex and that the Libido is the © 
source of all teleologeal energy’ 
The phallic cult or. the linga-worship ~ 
E ১. (fe ee ass 
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f of Dravidian origin. The Siva-worship of India had 
| one element in common with the primitive worship 
| of the early Dravidian people, which is the worship of 
the phallus and the dedication of the virgins to the 
worship of the god. It might be said that the second 
element was brought by the Dravidians from their 
original home in South-West Asia. Some scholars have 
found references to the worship of the phallus in the 
Vedie age in a particular passage of the Rig-Veda. 


Chaturmukha Lingam (Brahma) from Java 


Siva-linga is, perhaps, the mo j 
Of worship in every corner of E দির 
Symbol which has taken the place 
eeomorphic symbols of Northern India; but in all 
probability the symbol is originally derived from the 

e stupa of Buddhism. ‘The ideas of the cosmic 
or pillar, and the churning stick of Vist 


inu the 
10১01 also stands for the Pivot or the axis 
forces; 


it is at the foot of this Li 
get the joy of creation at the ই oe 
$ But the Siva-lingam does not 2 
to Patanjali, nor does it appear on 
esis on which the god Siva 
trident, with the bull, 


í 
ঃ 4 


It is an aniconic 
of quasi-anthro- 
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throughout the world. In India, it is most probably 


Nandi, in the background. 


Having 
creation he turned yogi and the phallus 


Comp] | 


emblem. There are, indeed, many mythical 
behind Siva’s adopting the symbol of, lingam 
the destroyer-god but when he is the god of fey 
he is then worshipped in the shape of the lin 
earliest lingas existing do not anti-date the 
period. They are of the kind known ag 
lingams with one (ek mukha) ov more faces ( 


ma 
Ku 


{ han th 
At Bhit 
lingam 


nar, Th 
parisyar 
Biobacu: 
the acc 
lime of 
feigned 
period, 


Chaturmukha Lingam from Java 


mukha-lingam is more common; 
Surya, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva). 
near Renigunta, north Arcot District, exists 
most interesting and important monuments 
Kushan Brahmanical art extant, the Siva-lint 
as Parasmamesvara, which is still worshippece mp 
realistic phallic emblem, five feet in height. 
figure of Siva carved on its lower side. jude 
Stylistic grounds Rao has assigned this lingam 
first or perhaps, the second century B.C. 
Along the roads of Greek and Roman © 0 
almost everywhere in those countries ter 
be seen images of Priapus at every. field's : 
so in India today we may come 
often the little cylindrical boundary Mai 


5 


ie, 


f ated, which are ihe lingas. This cult, 
oss orname! pa way the same as that of the Sakti 
J টপ orgiastic practices. But according 
thich তিনি ‘Along with the worship of Sakti and 
fo one AU i ঠা of the linga and yont, as evidenced 
Jin was also ta BE Ee a 
lina a was ieee? modelled and unmistakable figures 
e ei ue Er both found in Indus Valley and 
lin stone ther with numerous ring-stones’ 

lS mipaluchistan, toge 
s (ch ie J three types of cult brought at 
চি 7৮ Tarapps, the bactyli i 
Mohen-jo-daro and Harapps, the bactylic, the phallic 


এ the yoni ring-stones of which the smaller speci- 


3 
However, 
cal sy | 


[জি 


the 


stones are 


ens, carried and worn as ulets are more numerous 
P t } a ক 
han the larger ones wh.ch were objects of worship. 
BA; 01110, we come across a pancha-neisha (five-faced) 
i 2 . fl 
lingam which may be assigned to the first century 
| 
B.C. ৃঁ নানা টা 
| Along with these we should mention the combination 


of male and female elements in ihe person of Siva, a 
Mixed being who united the characteristics of the 
pod and of his Sakti, Uma, under the name of ardha- 
hori. This fact is so curious that an image of Ardha- 
arisyara is unmistakably described by a Greek author, 
Biobacus (500 A.D.), quot ng Bardasanes, who reports 
the account of an Indian who visited Syria in the 
fime of Antonius of Emesa, ie., Elagabalus who 
feigned during 218-222 A.D. The lingams in Pallava 
period, at Ataria Khera, Nagod State, in Rajasimha 
lemple and in the Brahmanical temple at Pariharpura 
ji shmir, and the linga shrines at Badami and Ellora 
po m the new capital of Mysore are worthy of notice. 
| The Sex-belief has played a vital role not only in 
Hi ae of India, other countries of the world are 
| "Mout its tinges. 
fo ne Temples of Venice in Greece were dedicated 
| Jie goddess Venus and the chief source of income 
e temples Was the institution of sacred prosti- 
who were ce ution of sacre DP si 
abo red out to visitors. According to 
living He ‘ie Were about one thousand prostitutes 
ue D ccna of Venus in Corinth.’ In Babylon, 
৩0৫২ of তি ered the temple of Mylitta, the 
the foun lity, she 
fe a customer 


0 
Considered hi gh 


and the low h Ae, Proper and sacred, and the 
7) Wors ip a রী to conform to the priestly code. 
Ro 9 ছি the cult of Venus were introduced 
i ag ate Pt, Greece and Syria. There the 
at Small ch © Mutinus; the symbol was 
is S, Mariot and driven through the towns 
= | People accompanying~it with lasci- 
টি famili বি Even the most respectable 


Th sed to crown the figures with 
1008৩ cient ২ | 
তর Worshipped the phallus 
anima, Senitaly 

Tals of not only human but even 


Worshipped by the Mediterranean 


৮৮১০১০০৬১০৮) 
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people. Priapus, a phallic god, introduced into Greece 
probably from Egypt, derives his name from Apis, 
the bull-god of Egypt. Sometimes the phallus of goats 
and asses were worshipped because of the strong sex- 
nature of those animals. Judaism and Christianity 
tried their utmost to separate sex from religion 
but in spite of their vehement Opposition sex- 


cults thrived in monasteries, nunneries and orders of 
knighthood. 


Chaturmukha Lingam from Bihar 


In Java, the linga, Siva’s emblem, is the symbel 
of fecundity. It is made with three sections, square, 
octagonal and cylindrical, and is set up on & richly 
ornamented pedestal with a stone hollowed out to 
receive waters of ablution. That the Japanese NOE 
shipped deities in the shape of male and female genital x 
organs is clear from Fuso-ryakki, a historical work, 
dating 339 A.D. The phallic cult is still maintained in 


Ishikoshi, to the north of the city of Sendai, and 
Iwato-jinja in the Island of Shikoku. In Camb dia, 4 
king-god is always represented by a lingam. But 


t 


does not appertain to any particular king but embodies 
the divine fiery essence incarnate in every king and 
essential to the welfare of the kingdom. A little to 
the south of Ankor Thom lies ~ ‘the three-storied 
pyramid known as Phonom Baken, a typical prang 
where a lingam has been found in a shrine with -an 
inscription of Yasodhisvara;’ during the reign of 
Suryavarman’s successor a victorious general set up a 
golden lingam -to worship the king’s “invisible person- 
ality.’ The Cham kingdom was predominantly Saivite 
and in the temples the Hindu god was always wor- 
shipped in the form of a linga. In Champa, Siva was 
represented both as a human figure as well as a 
linga form; a mukha-lingam of Sambhu is found in 
Po-nagar, 
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FEMININE FASHIONS FROM FRANCE 


By G. SRINIVAS RAO, M.A. 


The very name of France brings to our minds 
the romantic phrase: “ever-new fashions.” France is 
universally. acknowledged as the home of fashions and 
eicgance and is justly proud of its heritage. 


this year by 
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4 
| 
ul ame 
iD the 


Thug we find that almost in every pa 
world the phallic cult or the sex-belief 
deep its root in the minds of the চলি 
mean ng ‘the creative energy of the powers > 
was equally honoured by the people 9 ot 
countries. The ideas connected with sete 
Hindu art and ritual 1১0 
the Westerners because i! 
environment of social life. 
justly remarked when Jie 


are 


erally misinterprg; 
ke them out of | 
Monier-Wilten 


ICV 


“In India, the relstion between the syl 
regarded as a sacred mystery as is never he fod is 
suggestive of improper or indecent ideas: ul Th 
must not look upon this symbol with an না 2 
Latin tradition.” privet 

fnd bu 

ing fur 

॥ AD 

{designe 

aristocr 

tonos, 

So many novel changes iake place in F i 
fashions almost every hour that it is imposib! li 
one to keep pace with the speed. There com pnn 
sudden change in the hair styles, in the lem 


রিল 
| 

3 restaura 

galleries 


| MORE AFRICARSSTUDENTSENRULLING AP US COLLEGES 


in hats and even in shoes. No other women 

lad BEC EE world seem to be more fashion-minded 

Y w. 
3 iin th 
॥ 00811, French. 

My the SA Paes য় . 
| of p রি Jeading Parisian fashion Specialist, Lanuin- 
| has created another sensation this year. The 


mbo Ot hrige-folded coat with lovely skirt of the same 
Tpretes be of luxurious cloth gives a “new look” to the 
UE of [0 r. No jewellery, except the ear-rings, is needed 
‘lan Jete the ensemble. This smart evening dress 


‘to comp. ন 
j s already captured the he 


e আআ] is soon likely to be pc ay 
1111 The fashions, of course, he 
IS} 011568500. to season to 901 the o 
ur Welblose-fitting masculine 3 
hind bush-coat or the lon 
ing fur hat, is common in win 
| A new type of hat, the . has lately been 
designed this year and is particularly favoured by the 
fpristocrats. Woven with diamonds . and glittering 
stones, it looks superb and b hing. To the fashion- 
jeonsc.ous woman, the is at once a necessity 
find pride. ; 

| France leads the world fashions and there is no 
Pxaggeration in saying that even the most glamorous 
film stars of ithe West are indebted to the fashion- 
_——Wesigners of Paris. In luxurious hotel 


> French women 
' elsewhere. 

got to change from 
n and taste. The 
blue striped pant 
ant, with a match- 


wite 


in F 


| s and glittering 
festaurants, in streets and cinema houses, in art- 
পাচা and seaside resorts of France we can see the 
splay of fashions at its best 


Pepe = Tashi i ¥ 5 955-56) 
| * Photos by, couresy of Director, French Government Tourist Office, Fashion for winter Spode (l 55 6: 


Bombay, 
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i MORE AFRICAN STUDENTS ENROLLING AT U.S. COLLEGES 
ae Africans in increasing numbers are looking to 
Mean coj] 


cit higher eges and universities for completion of 
| i education, according to preliminary figures 
eas, at the beginning of the 1956-57 academic 
tele it is too early 
3 college administr 


yet to compile complete 
1/ 3 
are Predicting a 8120] 


ators throughout the coun- 

e of Afi c increase this year in the 
ny eee students enrolled in U.S. institu- 
Staduate E ee both at the undergraduate 


ademic ; frican 
i pis enrolled year, some 1,400 Afr 


ported ; যো four-fold increase over the 


fac $ 
0 টানি have Contributed to this growth, 
One ha, °ts who have made a study of the 


S be A A 
Ds Offered a an increase in the number of 


Merican schools to African 


1553900158৯ Of colleges participating in Michael Ochuba of Oba, Nigeria, reading k 
8 ae Pe Sort of educational program jn the first library in his home vill 
ELS University. and. ` Oberlin “College, — aces Nigeria Se Se 
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Harvard University in the nation’s capitol at Washington is one of i 
the most popular U.S. Universities for foreign students i 


both located in the central State of Ohio, which are The Institute of African-American 10410. 
now offering scholarships to girls students from East private organization dedicated io promoting ti 
Africa. relations among the peoples of the two ] 
offered to pay transportation costs to the Uf 


| 
| 
i 
j 


States of students who are accepted under the my 


Another factor has been the launching of 4 


| 


tional programs by various African governmel! 
selves. Typical is Western Nigeria, which is wi 
600 overseas scholarships. Many of these will 4 
study in American schools, according to JAH 
biyi, Western Niger:a’s Minister of Educati | 
is now visiting schools and educational associ) 
the U.S. E 
Still another factor has been the grow ii 
larity of industry-sponsored programs. News 
was started this year by the Gold Con 
Marketing Board. Under this program, a ofl 
arrived here in September to begin college il 
scholarships provided by the Board. Others 
low in future years. 


ude 


There are also hundreds of African sl 
under private auspices or who for reasons 018, 
elected to pursue their higher studies at 10 
tional institutions. Perhaps the most 08901 | 
is Miss Bertha Akim, first girl student I. i 
from Tanganyika. She came to the US: Er 
ber under scholarship funds provided bY 110 
students at Mount Holyoke College, © an 
institution in the north-eastern State of Me is 

The Mt. Holyoke students, hearing ° 
desire to entroll at a U.S. girls’ schoo 


culty in arranging the funds require® 


A] 
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| Students watch Michael Ochuba of Oba, Nigeria, adjust an electric Hi 
Relatic| - motor in the workshop at Stout State College in Wisconsin qj 
ing fi . | 
ares) = দি i | 
the f | 
phe pii 
g oy 


Many of the ‘African students enrolled at U.S. colleges are preparing 
for careers as teachers in their home countries 


television contest programs, made the U.S., can be attributed to the activity of return- 


S . Š 5 
» and in various other ways’ raised 


ৰ As a result of their interest and achievements have aroused an interest in the U.S. an 
Bed siya. DOW enrolled at Mt. Holyoke its educational system. ‘Among `: many Students back 
her Udent, ang candidate for a degree. home, a curiosity has been aroused which can be satis- 
the jncren Ps the single most important fied only by first-hand experience, me 

ed number of African students in Whatever the reason, African students ar 
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oh ae = তেরি NA anaua SET ie 
Michael Ochuba, an African honor stu 
in Wisconsin, joins a table tennis ga 

; centre 


creasing numbers—some to devote 
to study, others to travel extensively 
edge of the country. Many 
lods, some to help defray 
e surface, to see the 

‘what? 


dent at Stcut State College 
me in the student recreation 


There are indications that their es 
continue to grow, and that this “peop pro 
approach will contribute greatly to the ple 
the base of 07106580077 and bn iE 
between the peoples, young and old, of 
—USIS, 
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boas 
lof ir 
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THE PO 


Tan English literary tradition 
Hof incompatibility bets 
(practical; that is to say 
fnere abstract princip 
[ment with what it has a 
realistic and concrete form. 
lyould mean the fact that the 
thas been most occasional 
ition of what we really mean by 
antagonism between the ) 
the practical realisations. 
far more living, convincing and 
[William Wordsworth who has boldly a erted: 
i “Between the langu of prose and that of 
| metrical composition, there neither is, nor can be, 
| any essential difference.” 
| His own practice has brought home to us the 
Pror of this statement. With due adherence to his 
theory, he very often tried to avoid the poetic diction 
i a out ii purposes entirely in such poems as 
ie or “The Idiot Boy, with the result that 
অনি = mere verses, which by no means of 
মা টিটি SEU can be called poetry at 
en টি = টি great and magnificent only 
নি টি তি, or theories BG! 
thet his ই ee ingly illustrated the truth 
his sponte Were powerless to repress or subdue 
আট neous instinct and emotional passion as 
| Ke by his Poems like ‘The Tintern Abbey’ and 
Pastrati a Ode? . Bernard Shaw is another 
(Tor Arts ies the confirmation of this reality — 
টিকা a Bees I gould not face the trouble 
06102] 3০ But, in spite of this 
flare artist and : , ernard Shaw has been a de- 
po Means, En T art of his representation has, by 
acy of his টা value and importance than the 
US sacri বট ‘ght to the future generation. He 
২30 fop the S artistic genius to the altar of his 
arge a and moral illumination of the 
et Bernard Sims was no one else, perhaps, 
It is not m N himself who. had observed: 
bl Sion of my ult, reader, that my art is the 
ha Versity rather [টি of moral and intellectual 
an of my sense of beauty. I 
ae ae a a beautiful play like 
ID ecegs n Brand play like the tragic 


fact 


tained a sense 
oretical and the 
established in 
cen quite in agree- 
practical, positive, 
I would emphasise 
iterary tradition 
etic affirma- 
g sense of 
ations and 
> no example 
than, perhaps, 


main 


nas 


glar r 


1 Etter 


sri ave 


R that. the artist in Bernard Shaw 


und due’ it was deliberately relegated 
86০. the constant consciousness 
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ETRY OF WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
| By ProF. S. HALDAR, M.A. D.Phil. 
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to his function as a propagandist to throw the search- 
light on the traditional yet wrong values of the larger 
humanity in thought. Many of his dramas, say, Saint 
Joan, Pygmalion and Candida have been the ex- 
pressions of lyrical exaltation, substantially in the 
dramatic form, of Shaw’s fervent’ faith in the evolu- 
tionary creed of human generation. Bemard Shaw is 
a born artist and none but a true artist could have 
clearly remarked: $ 
“I have found a happiness in art that human 
lfe has never given me. I am intensely earnest 
about art. There is a magic and mystery in it that 
you know nothing of.” = চি 
But the truth lies in the fact that there had been ~ 
a constant conflict between Bernard Shaw, the propa- 
gandist and Bernard Shaw, the artist and finally, the 
former won the race. In spite of his strongest sense of | 
art, Bernard Shaw had produced dramas which dre EET 
really propagandist in purpose and journalistic in spirit 9 
and therefore, he has been an excellent and striking 9) 
study of the incongruity between the theoretical state- 
ment and the practical achievement and that is, 
doubtless, the characteristic importance of the English 
literary tradition. : 
All literature is more or Jess symbolic in the senser = 
that it is the partial representation of the inward truth T 
and reality in the medium of language. Language bas, 
therefore, been the proper medium, rather the only |= 
symbol for the expression of feeling or passion what- 
ever or whichever the -poet has felt, thought 
penetrated. Language is, so to say, the representational 
symbolism for the inspirat‘onal intensity and 1 
emotional exuberance that float up into the poet 


mysteries of the universe and penetrate right int 
Tei deceitful appearances. This higher understand. 
into the depth of the mysteries of the ultimate real 
cannot ‘be adequately expressed merely through t 
commonly known language; on the other | Ee 
depth, penetration and profundity require of a poet, 
other than the “linguistic possibility, some convenient 
med ums which are, essentially in fitting with his 
more secret and mysterious understanding that can 
hardly be explained away by means of material lo 
and science which is more in concern with the visibl 
tangible and experimentable on the tables or in the 
laboratories. Perhaps, there could be no enemy 
dangerous and destructive than the material: scie 
to the symbolic representation. to the deeper pi 
tion of poetic imagination which is, really, 


হি 


লি: 


positive and definite insistence on the Ideal Beautiful 


- beyond the physical world of sense and impression. In 


and ultimate analysis, 
tical and therefore, meta- 
and apprehension of, the 
plays, with its 


its most fundamental spirit 
symbolism is essentially’ mys 
physical in its approach to, 
“most Contemplative Beautiful which 
most ardent and passionate devotee, what. we com- 
monly understand by ‘hide and seek’; yet that helps 


tim towards the way of his realisation of the inscrut- 


“able and the mysterious significance that can never 
be fathomed out by means of the laws and the 
principles of the material sciences like physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, biology and economics. 

Perhaps, the greatest and the most regrettable gap 
that has ever been created in the whole range of 
English literature and which any genuine sympathiser 
or lover ‘of English literature is very palpable 

#0 discover, is that it has been marked by 
a conspicuous absence of what we really mean by a 
truly symbolist poet. Sometime, it is advocated that 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde 

“are to be regarded as the powerful exponents of the 
symbolic art, having within the range of their com- 

_ mand, a strong sense or belief in the existence of the 
Ideal Beauty just beyond the visible world of the 


"physical reality. Rossetti’s ‘House of Life,’ where he 


creates a strange and mysterious view of love and 


Ra . 2 5 Get . 
where, again, he brings, even, his religious subjects 


‘into his scope of Ideal Beauty; and Walter Pater’s 


Oe ‘Renaissance,’ where he has proclaimed art as the end 


= F i of life, because it gives “a quickened, multiplied 
e consciousness,” are sometimes regarded symbolic. 
Rossetti and’ Pater were, at bottom, religious in 


character and temperament; their peculiar and strange 
view of Jove and art was to them an adequately 
powerful means to the realisation of the Beautiful 
ন Original, the Supreme and the Universal EE 
the background of the world of sensuous experience, 
S was the basic principle of the Aesthetic Move- 
nt, championed by them, with the utmost zeal and 
EY, to realise in their literary achievement. This 
3 a kind of challenge to the materialistic philosophy 
their contemporaries, deeply absorbed in the 
ne and mercantile pursuits of life. Instead of 
itive accent on the Ideal Beautiful, they were 
impressionists: they were highly satisfied 
leased with the sense-impressions which 
and experienced, and they gave them 
ressions without having any attempt to 
cend them to the height of the mystic 
thus, their convictions, theories 
ecame Jess transcendental, less exacting 
{ ower of transcendentalism 


১৮ 
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of and truth. This apparently unexpected 5 


two reasons. The English poets have been a 

the most intense throughout the history of and ০1 
literature; psychologically, they are very mal 
served in their feelings and passions, whi fe 
almost always, preserved in the Subconscious of 
mind; and as soon as they get any opportu | 
reach to the level of the conscious, they automa j 
become all the more powerful, violent and inten 
the power of this intensity makes them psycholog: 


impessible to adhere to what ihey “have ap. 5 
formulated out as mere principles or theorie ue 
sultation with their practical reason and intela of 
Secondly, the English poets ave, by spirit, গাধা রি 
and by nature, are very fond of challenging th! rane} 
and the order and therefore, this natural 11000 o! 
makes them impossible to submit the mystic 20280100100 


and the metaphysical penetration which lie far be 
the jurisdiction of material science. J 

Any movement in literature can hardly be dé 
in adequate measure. ït is an ultimate results 
as many principles, theories, influences and pert 
ities as it could manage to think out. Passion! 
too wild, feeling floats ico strong, imagination fle 
high and personality becomes too alert. A single’ 
solitary definition fails hopelessly to include or passion 
comprehend all the truth, reality, meaning and truth 
stance which tend to impregnate that particular cH the 


ment. There could be no illustration, perhaps ganant 
better than the Romantic Movement in De aes 
part of the nineteenth century England whith) t 


Or 

it 
hich | 
f th 


definitely been a kind of bold challenge to ও 
power or the capacity which a categorical E, 
could command within its limitation to put 9 
single phrase or a bracket, টা 


Or possibility or potentiality. Yet 
happened to be the possible, a single 


pleq 
a & pe 
sym Ment, a 
chal Brene 
yeli fea ০1 
0101, Aviron 


century history of the French literature- 
popular literary movement known as the 
tle very common sense of the definition, 
by the well-known poets like Baudelaire, 
Mallarme, was doubtless, a strange, 


. ; j 3 
ultimate harmonization between the mere) s eth 
principles and concretely practical J pee? i 
because in that particular period, there E the 

5 


of much similarity and agreement am0D8 
mental conditions responsible for the ©" 
in literature out of the irresponsible 
flights, and at the same time, poets were s, 
equally conscious to the same psych? f 


6711 


Sipil 


| 
0 work upon, was really a very strange 
and an unprecedented phenomenon in the 


mage sr the French literature. ve the field of the 
Which | গা rather symbolistic activity, Bagdono টা 
Us oi rtant in SO far as he managed to exalt the 
rtu নিচ | values of the symbols, Verlaine exploited them 
tome istic means for the instinctive response and 

tas the artis larme raised them to the range of 


২ 10711510102) and Mal : 
aphysical intentions.. In our approach to it, 
aphys 


met ; 2 z 
g all the more worthwhile for us to bear in mind 
is f 
it most representa- 


that Mallarme happened to be th ই 
e of all that is importar nt and character- 
, 01084901001 the movement. ` symbolist move- 
ing the) ent has grown up so admirably well enough over the 
inclu field of the French literature in the last decade of the 
hineteenth century is 2 matter of much curiosity and 
far 05163028000 as well, The French mind is decidedly 
bod deliberately more rational, having more of the 
r bed&command over its passionate urge and less of the 
sceptibility to the flood of the emotional intensity; 
d pewsthat is to say, reason rather emotion is the 
assionsdominating ingredient of the French mind which 
ion flemakes the French pocis possible to achieve a happy 
singe balance between the intellectual restraint and the 
Je or # Passionate exuberance. Apart from this psychological 
g and tuih and reality which is the peculiar characteristic 
cular cot the French mind in general, there was another very 
erhaps {portant reason which helps to the success of the 
the 9 mbolist Moyement, that is to say, a conscious 
18৮0৮ against the scientific realism of the con- 
to d emporary life which lost much of its faith or convic- 
l গা the traditional religion of Christianity and 
put Mf Sc Moped to find out a substitute of it in the field 
scientific truth, Against this general background 


of t z 

e ma TER s 3 
Mallar: terial engrossment, Baudelaire, Verlaine and 
rge 1080] Me conceived 


1 
the 


tic 202 


than 


1. a world of Ideal Beauty more 
im strong রী ing and more inspiring and to this 
11100 lon, that is to say, a strong reliance on 


P Wor! N 
bute of Contemy 


plative Beauty, all of them contri- 
দা 8৩5 with রর রর 


a deliberate disregard for all other 


» Cony, 
Fo] টা customs and traditions. The 
he! Erena] : 
1০091 নট ও mind and temperament 


quality of their common conviction 


parți ; 
tticular Period helped to 


: the growth, develop- 
2 of this great movement in the 
iterature n or the creative activity in the 
a is suf athe mere genius nor mere 
th mi tently enough; on the contrary, 
ae her them simultaneously to meet 
nan oe could be no better or grander 

e ER the genius and the environment 
enin ended together. This was the 
E the last decade of the nine- 
im erature. And that 
Tees 9790 reason as to why the 
od. ™m the French literature in that 


y £ 
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is, pro- - 


*S 80 successful, so admiring and 


4 ১৯ = Site, FE তি 


so: inspiring. What is a rarity in experience became — x 
a-reality with the French Symbolists; that is to say, 
helped by the fertility of the atmosphere and backed 

by their psychological penetration, the French Symbol- 
ists attained to the wonders of success, which is = 
unequalled, unapproached and unrivalled in the history- : 
of world literature. 

Wiliam Butler Yeats has been a paradoxical 
phenomenon, Midwifed by the Irish parents,- nursed 
by the Irish atmosphere and baptized by the English — 
language, he became partly naturalised as an English- 
man. But, yet, strangely enough, he was a splendid a 
outsider from the English literary tradition. Why this 
has been a paradoxical possibility with him demands ~ 
for one a curious investigation. Before the actual 
advent of Yeats over the field of the English literature 
it is very interesting to note that the Victorian poets 
like Tennyson and Browning had with them a literary 
convention, mainly based on moralisng tendency and 
didactive import which tended to be a disease with 
all of them. ‘In Memoriam, ‘The Princess’ and ‘The 
Locksley Hall,’ Tennyson had sought to preach a 
terrible conflict between the science and the religion, 
the domestic love as the highest virtue with the 


dramatic monologues, Browning had taken recourse to — 
lecturing on some particular sermon or docirine by Pee: 
means of the dramatic characters with a sense Of 
objective detachment. The tendency to teach or 
moralise or sermonise has finally degenerated into 
mere mechanical mannerism which is, doubtless, R 
disastrous to art and poetry: The Victorian poe! 
became, so to say, marked by the artificiality, 
sincerity, impurity and theatricality which resultec 
into a birth of what we generally understand by the 
literary chaos or crisis or tyranny..But the genii 
is bound to follow the artificial, the cesmos is bount 
to be the inevitable aftermath of the chaos 
disorder is sure to give place to the onder 
is the automatic law of Nature against which ni 
can prevail. Against the background of the 
crisis was a gradual yet conscious revolt to 
poetry to its legitimate throne, I was 
decade of the last nineteenth centu 
favoured by the Georgian poets who. 
them certain altogether new and peculiar 
ties. This moyement had made for 
affinities and was largely marked ab 
atmosphere of the tranced aloofness 
it a- very dangerous defect which may 
of a satisfying balance between th y inig € 
ment and the emotional intensity, mainly hee 
the undue predominance of the latter over the 
Amidst this general crisis in the field of th 
literature, appeared William. Butler Yea’ i 
not extend his hearty welcome. to il 
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over literature. It was to him for a double. reason- 
jing. His own upbringing was in a direct opposition 
to his unchallenged acceptance and his own ideal 
about art and poetry was antagonistic to the English 
“jiterary tradition. In his early childhood, he was 
brought up amidst the unspoilt landscape and the 
unsophisticated peasantry of Ireland. The machine- 
civilization which thrives well upon the destruction of 
the human spirit had not, as yet, ravaged their 
natural and simple life. The Irish peasantry had not, 
as yet, learnt the deceptive quality of humanity. The 
gentle and genial impressions that were stamped upon 
the fablet of his mind by the sincere, passionate, 

Natural and spontaneous peasant life, he could, by no 

means, abandon with the gradual growth of his age. 

Again, it is very important to remember that Yeats 

had formulated, by himseli, a set of principles abcut 

art and poetry, which he fervently desired to translate 
into his practical achievements. This is to say, he 
longed for a very satisfying balance between his 
theory and his practice. But the background of the 
contemporary English literature was not at all in favour 

Of the fruition of his cherished desire; because it was 

for literature an age of crisis or rather a period of 

decadence. Even so, the English literary tradition, 

Which, as I have already mentioned, had been a final 

result of the incongruity between the practical real- 

isation and the theoretical proclamation, was not 
_ congenial to the immediate realisation of his abstract 
J theorisation. Temperamentally and circumstantially 
as well, he had to abandon the English literary tradi- 
tion and look beyond England and found 
France what he needed in mind, 

A This Was a very happy coincidence between 
William Butler Yeats and the French Symbolists like 
-= Mallarme, Baudelaire and Valery. This was a sort 

of 
natural sympathy between the ideal and the ideal that 
the Trish and the French poets should meet together. 
হু isa kind of grand lesson for mankind that in the 
- field of ideals, there could hardly stand either narrow 


$ _ Drovineialism or keen nationalism. This may be 
and the ideal- 


in 


Yeats had a definite theory of his 
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talismans which mediaeval 
complex colours and forms, and bade ¢ 
ponder over ‘daily and guard with ho] 
it entangles, in comp! 
of the Divine essence 
This notion, formulate 
theory of poetry, has be 
that of Mallarme, who wr: 
a special aesthetic experien 
the mystic communion of 2 s 
sought, again, to convey, th 
poetry, that supernatural ex; 
cal world. Similar is 
indicated in his sonnet, 


magicians ma i 


১৪) 
heir pal pon 
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d by Yeats, Tegardin [made 
closest in affinity ‘of tho 
milarly concerned be the 
almost identi But x 
int with God, 11000 
the language qf 
nce beyond thel 
ion of Baudelaire, 
‘Correspondences’: 


ea 

z : টির... 00910] 

“La Nature est un tempie on dè vivants pilin P Wi 

Laissent parfois Sortir de confuses paroles: ti S 

5 ins SY 

L'homme y passe a travers des forets dd symbol py me: 

Qui U observent avec des regards familiers. suggest 
3 j=) 

10010 0] 


ics - . d 
Comme de longs echos qui de loin se confondelcreates 
Dans une tenebreuse ct profounde unite mowher 
Vasle comme la unit et comme la clartel pressed 
Les parfums, les couleurs ei les sons se 79570101183 here 
d 


E 
1 
| 


Briefly, it may well be concluded that 11 beca 
apocalyptic poems and mystical literature mi Oft 
more deeply interfused with a sense of the গা Yet 
beyond the jurisdiction of the material and ছাঃ] dow 
this mystic apprehension, they become abst 9 
hopeless and utterly meaningless. | Sn 
- A symbolist poet is a pendulum betwee fte 
selection and the rejection. All subjects, If! ie 
attractive or popular they might be, may not bel a 
a royal invitation by the symbolists. The reals] a 
scientific notion of art is in complete hostility bd Th; 


Symbolist imagination, because this very ya got 
is a definite denial to the contemplative ides! 
Which is the very central truth of the % & 
mysticism. William Builer Yeats has very delb 4 
advanced a list of the forbidden themes to nea 
of symbolism: ji 


“A return to the way of our fathers, 


গা 


(0৮1 


out of descriptions of nature for the sake ] 11. ৩, 

of the moral law for the sake of the i ae 

casting-out of all anecdotes and of that atte 
extiBe J 0 


Over scientific opinion that so often 
the central flame in Tennyson and of 6০ 
mence that would make us do or not g 
things.” pÉ 
This very idea about the forbidden pylon, 
also been inculcated, with a fuller empha? an 
Valery; fb 
“L'historie, la science, ni la morale: © 
- point a etre exposus le langage de Yam Cy 
dactique, le poeme histerique ° | 
; illustrees et consacrees £ 


i 
i combinent etrangement les donnees de la 
mag, | poetes, ance discursive On empirique, avec les 
Ren A Sse è 2 1 ও 
jeit p| cone Petre intime et les puissances de 
87764010773 de le 
ECT ey, | রি 
001 Jemotion. ae 5 7 
rms, sl Yeats and Valery have, both in their arguments, 
| eats £ ; 
| 


i coe terrible warning to the omnivorous capacity 
4 le a 
gardin jma 


এ Aponte. anythin "6৮০1৮01১102 t 
i ও who think anything or everything to 
nae 800 those poets who e হত ce > E z 

miy 11 subject of their creative .magination. 


009 the worthy 
ered 109 t 


ntical si 


genercus and liberal in 
He admits anything 
recommended as 
: politics which the 
ubhorred with all 
itted from the field 
poct knows his res- 


But Yeats had been mors 
Himiting the 12086 of his subje: 
: dhaving the poetic possibility | 

1885 1106 poet c materials anc even 
| te Hench Symbolist like Mallarme had 
dela, lof his vehemence may no or 
; hr the real poetry, provide 
ponsibility fully well. 

} William Butler Yeats has made a distinction of 
his symbols into the emoti the 77121555980 
ymboli By means of the emotional symbol, he has meant to 


pilier 


onal and 


IS. suggest an indefinite power of which can 
exalt, enthuse, inspire and transpire, anc nsiantaneously 
onde lereates an atmosphere of iranced aloofness. Perhaps, 


nowhere so briefly, clearly and pr antly has he ex- 
Pressed the very exact nature of his emotional symbol 
pondellas here in his own statement: 

| “All sounds, all colours, 


all forms, , either 


ab al | because of their pre-ordained energies, or because 
Ire an} Of their long associations, evoke indefinable and 
he $2) Yet precise emotions, or as I prefer to think, call 
nd my down among us certain disembodied spiritual 
abst} Powers, Whose foot-steps over our hearts we call 
| emotions and when sound and colour and form 
৮7 রর Ma musical relation, a beautiful relation to 
ঃ ie he pee r, they become, as it were, one sound, 
t oe in ur, one form, and evoke an emotion that 
20191] i ade out of their distinct evccations and yet is 
y | ৭৪ emotion,» 
ie sta 55০০ symbol of Yeats has, at least, one 
ge টি ne the Trench symbolist like 
ib his aesthetic a Who Was exclusively concerned 
ihe AY beyond the Lee pure joy and ideal 
| Weakness ; p ৯1081 world. Perhaps, the great- 
Obscurity fallarme is the undue advantage of 
BS ab ae ef Metaphysical apprehensions or 
OMfidentiny tially mysterious, personal, private 
PB ihe ential, he Very techni নন 
i} the = to the readers | y technique of communicat- 
ho টি © obscure Se also tended to make them 
Í eet to টা unintelligible. He had made 
toons t ©» or explain the mysteries of his 


Y veferring them to 
. © Physical world. 


i 
ee an unfortunate 
fi required 


the common, 
The final 
victim to 


“tunately excused of this sense 
IS emotional symbols, because 
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he has brought them closer to the ordinary, limited 
the use of symbols exclusively to the expression of the 
emotions and isolated the emotions as the special field 


for the symbols. ; | 
“I w-ll arise and go now and go to Innisfree, i 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 1 
made 1 

Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the 7 i 
honey-bee y 


And live alone in the bee-loud glade.” 
—The Lake Isle of Innisfree. | 
Perkaps, nowhere so well has been expressed the 
emot onal intensity of home-sickness as here in this | 
particular poem. The language has been surcharged 
with the emotional evocation and intensity of feeling. 
In spite of its geographical ambiguities, the Lake Isle 
of Innisfree has been the emotional symbol of ideal 
land for the poet to escape into it for the enjoyment 
of the better and the purer life. 

The symbol of Yeats becomes all the more emotional. 
especially when he writes about the Rose in particular 
and in his factory the Rose produces an effect which 
is, in the main, emotional in intensity when the Rose 
stands for the symbol of the spiritual loye and the 
ideal beauty: | 


“Far-off, most secret, and inviolate Rose, 
Enfold me in my hour of hours; where those 
Who sought thee in -the Holy Sepulchre, 
Or in the wine-yat, dwell beyond the stir 
And tumult of defeated dreams.” 

—The Secret Rose 


An oppressive consciousness to the frets and 
fevers of modern life and a consequent fervent longing =” 
to escape from them by retiring into a primitive life =. 
away from the machine-civilization has been very... 
frequently struck by the poets of today. Mathew : 
Arnold has struck this note of weariness in his poem, 
“The Scholar Gipsy” and suggested ‘happiness in a” 
simpler and more primitive life: রি 


“But fly over paths, over feverish contact fly! 

সং * * eae re A 

Thy hopes grow timorous and unfixed thy powers, 3 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made 8 

And then thy glad perennial youth would fade 

Fade and grow old at last, and die like ours. 

Likewise, William Butler Yeats suggests that 


human child would escape the ferment of the woes 
and miseries of the mortals: sae 


“Come away, O human child! 
To the waters and the wild 
With a faery, band in band 
For the world’s more full of weeping than 


\ 


রা নি unhaunted “by the fretting of the 
“present, is an emotional symbol for the ideal land of 
bliss and happiness and beatitude. 

There had been a conscious revolt for under- 
rating the emotional symbols of Yeats who sought to 
‘create an atmosphere of escape-art in his earlier days 
when he used to live alone in his “Ivory Tower” where 
‘the echoes of the busy world would pass with gentle 
and delicate involutions. The hostile critics are of 
opinion that a deliberate respect for the emotional 
exuberance necessarily involves an unreasonable 
allowance to the sentimental nonsense divorced from 
‘the active life and its clamorous facts. In the 
language of Compton Rickett who has observed, “Mr. 
Yeats is essentially a dreamer and his dreams seem 
wrought out of 

“The dreams the drowsy gods 2 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world 
= And then smooth out with loving hands and sigh.” 


The critical attitude, thus made against Yeats, 
tends to betray definitely enough, a lack of penetra- 
‘tion and depth of understanding. It is, really, too 
shallow and too hollow. Art is not an escape from 
life, rather it is an escape into life, higher, better, 
nobler and wiser. An artist is a creature, not only of 
higher truth and greater reality, but also of his own 
= environmental consciousness which, sometimes, proves 
itself terribly against him and makes him restless and 
comfortless. He fervently longs for an emotional and 
imaginative flight into a more comfortable world to 
live alone, talk alone and carve alonc his verses. This 
“Sense of aloneness approximates largely the tranced 
aloofness to be artistically identified with a proneness to 
the aristocratic habit of living of an artist, out of his 

esponsible imagination to the crowd around. Art is 


Eor a decent life, a normal man 
art of science, but also the art 
experience of Ife ‘is enjoyed only when both of 
meet together. Hence, the importance of the 
Yt for the larger humanity in thought. Man is 
animal to remain satisfied with his physical 
patio „but he- is. gifted with a soul which 
tor his appeasement something that cannot be 
r d, This eternal craving of human 
met ing indefinite, remote, unattainable, 
ostalgic has very well been expressed by. 


requires, not only 
of living, and the 
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The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the 
Of perilous seas, in faery land forlorn.” 


, = 
—To A Nightin! € 

Auden is highly appreciative: | J 
“There must always be two kinds al An 


escape art, for man needs escape as he neeg ttle d 
and deep sleep; and s parable art, that ant ys: 
shall teach man to unlearn hatred and al 
love. H'gh-browism, well, another term, hin Here 
with escapism, Ivory Tower and unsocial gy) Mus 
artist like every other kind of high-broy al la P 
conscious, that is to say, he is all the time 4 


; P ul 

every one 1s some 01 the tir a man who id ea 

i ; ; cav: 

rather than passive to his experience.” i ol 
g 


Macneice adds to the Audenesque apprecitfious i 
“Yeats’ early poems which many woul je, it ci 

as typical escape-pociry, were very much dn, Po 
erated with real life than the beery puerilitiewels i 
Messrs. Chesterton and Belloc.” jeweller 
About the intellectual symbols, Yeats has tOmamer 
remarked: fords । 


Mi n 1 posited 
There are intellectual symbols, sym om th 


evoke ideas alone or ideas mingled with en Silt 

+ If I say, ‘white’ or ‘purple’ in an আনাতে; 
line of poetry; they evoke emotions so exilii টি 
that I cannot say why they move me; bit idea: 
bring them into the same sentence Wit hore e 
obvious intellectual symbols as a cross or "french 
of thorns, I think of purity or 80৫10] 
Furthermore, innumerable meanings, which «4 Ab 
to ‘white’ or to ‘purple’ by bonds of stb range 
gestions, alike in the emotions and in the y mboli 
move visibly through my mind and nl 
visibly beyond the threshold of sleep, 6190 


: : v al 
and shadows of an indefinable wisdom on fr ‘Year 
Seemed before, it may be, but sterility a be i 
violence.” E. Phys; 

Mallarme’ could not contribute to this ide Syng 
intellectual symbols for which Yeats had k, the 
regard. Mallarme confused the possible. el bitter 
between music and poetry, he belei much 
the effect of music could be easily © ee 
poetry. It was a belief not only with a at 

, Staten 


“De la musique encore et 00105 
Que ton vers soit la chose envolee o 


Pon 


THE POL 


soit la bonne aventure 


le | “Que ton Vers এ 
waf ee au vent crispe due matin 

1101 | A va fleurant la menthe et le thym 
m4 tout le reste est litterature.” 


And while attempting to conclude that there is very 
AD F 


ee distinction between music and poetry, Mallarme 
ab an jays: 3 
nd |) | “Quir lindiscuttable rayon—comm les traits 
1, 8011) goront et dechirent un meandre de pag ese On la 
Hal an | Musique rejoint le Vers pour former, dequis Wagner, 
brow èll Ja Poesie.” 
e time But both Mallarme and Verlaine are wrong. The 
io 38000050013 to bring to pcetry what is exclusively the 
10 of music is an utter impossibility. However melo- 
10180811013 in purity and musical in sonority, pcetry may 
woul Je, it can never hope to usurp the henours of a music- 
much san, Poetry is a congregation of words, words are the 
আগা in poetry and the poet is a jeweller. Just as a 
jeweller hammers out his spades for the purpose of 
has LOmamenting his jewels, so also the poet twists his 
fords and impregnates them with ideas. Words are 
0 in meaning and that words cannot be divorced 
th elon their assoc ative meaning is an unalterable truth. 
A wh ae failed to understand this important truth 
r E a s understood well enough. Therefore, his 
i i ue uu the intellectual symbols, or the symbols 
wih » carries depth and validity and proves itself 


no : 

aa re encouraging and more advantageous over the 
3081০ a 3 
ট 9. french symbolists in general and Mallarme in 
sove particular, 


nich aii 


et | About the influences working upon the marked 
নি 


the ঢালী ts from the emotional to the intellectual 

‘not le style, Mr. Henn has concluded: 

eastill | usu “The beginning of the change in style, is 

an i | ad ascribed to the period 1910-1912; his phrase 

y ant T oes is deliberately vague. It should 
bh 1৩৫ to what he called the ‘Body of Fate,’ 


টা, 
des aed Circumstance, such as, the friendship with 
1 the তে z political embroilments of 1909-1914, 
dt bi es 8 of metaphysical poetry, the love and 
[তার] muh oe Om his affair with Mand Gonne, as 
011 Tole. ae © any deliberate assumption of a new 
im, W artis, oes! in view of his highly conscious 
To ©) Blatemente 8১9০৮ cannot be overlooked. But 
77 4 derin a euch 48, these are of interest in consi- 
o T Cre a aton of style.” 
ul phasis on Shade of doubt that Mr. Henn has 
po ent feet ithin, this narrow compass, all the me 
ert Me ne Tesponsible for the development of the 
nave which led Yeats to his intellec- 
Tenn nation of thought and concep- 
On, A ` has made a ve rand omission 
È = la n ignore While relia, a importance 
~*~ of My H cats. Really it is very un- 
azii 
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symbol with Yeats has been used for as many 
at nowhere has he touched poses as he could manage, .. . - ৬ ..০০% 


al i in. l i llectior 1015 
52590551985 


upon the Indian influence, the importance of which 
Yeats himself has frankly acknowledged and which 
may be regarded, “in eonsidering his conception of 
style,” not less important than any of the factors, 
which Mr. Henn has mentioned. I propose here to 
discuss this much-neglected yet very powerful aspect 
which contributed largely to the development of hig 
intellectual symbolism, 

In one of his letters to Rabindranath Tagore, 
Yeats wrote to his great friend, in 1931, from the new 
tower which has, now, been the only symbol of his 
intellectual solitude: 

“Since we met, I have married, I have now 
two children, a boy and a girl and feel more 
knitted into life; and life, when I think of it, as 
separated from all that is not itself, from all that 
is complicated and mechanical, takes to my 
imagination an Asiatic form. ‘That form I found 
first in your books and afterwards in certain = 
Chinese poetry and Japanese prose writers. What: 
an excitement-it was this first reading of your 
poems, which seemed to come out of the fields and 
the rivers, and have their changelessness.” ৰ 

“High-sorrowing songs, a tranced aloofness and a 
bitter mysticism ruffled into inwardness by trafficking 
events had led Yeats to a new door of imaginat.on.? 7 
Yeats had come down from the “Ivory Tower? and | 
climbed up the “Winding Stair” and learnt the art of 
facing the world. The phrase “knitted into life,” used: 
by Yeats in his letter to Tagore and the influence: i 
which Yeats got from Tagore’s poems led Yeats to a 
the new door of intellectual relevance and gave hime 
the impact of how to interweave life with the very ‘ 
texture of art and hence his very significant dec 
ration: | 


“Now I shall make my soul 

Compelling it to study 

In a learned school 

Till the wreck of body 

Slow decay of blood 

Testy delirium 

Or dull decrepitude.” 

—The Tower. misa 

and he began to load his imagination with fac 
therefore: 


“T declare this tower is my sho uo 
is Winding, gyring, spiring treadmill £ 

This winding, gy: ৪ Rae N see 1 
i d the Dean, Berkeley ani 

That Goldsmith an রন. 

—Blood and the Moon. 


` The tower which has now been the intelle n 
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i ummon Wil q al Yeats believ ed that this ti mate t 
t stair MU 
I to the 1 ding ancien t E 


3 1 Regd 
tained through the intellectual aig me. 
১ এ চা na wen the ‘steep ascent i TER to Muse: Hort a vol 
Upon the broken crumbling battlement 118 lar Ae mo 
lit ai p des 
ত শি 3 T 
Upon the টিনা টি A hidden pole.” “It seems that I must bid the Muse gol At 
Upon the Star that টির Choose Plato and Plotinus for ৪, friend, | Wi 
নি Until imagination, ear and eye, ern 
The most characteristic feature of his intellectual Can y মি ০ argument and dey | typ 
; Dhn 7 d With abstract things. mig 
80019 has, perhaps, nowhere, been so well expresse k 
O ere: and, therefore, | Inv 
i ` hea 
টি ne bs “A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains | 

I shall have written him one a ae l 
ডি a রী নি 2 All mere complexities ounde 
ANS) (PASSO Oe —Thd টি The fury and the mire of human Veins,” lo 
—Byzantiun, ] নই 

; 0 
Perhaps, the best example of his latest style: and, again, E 
` fve fi 
“Although I can see him still “Though leaves are many, ni root x (8৩0৫ 

The freckled man who goes ` Through all the lying days 9 Hy Ta 11 

To a grey place on a hill I swayed my leaves and গা: e Moats 
In Grey ‘Connemara clothes s Now I may wither into the truth. Rs of 


At dawn to cast his flies i To a’ gl 
165 long since I began But the eternal poet in Yeats triumphs “howle 


: A. 
To call up to the eyes philosopher in him and therefore, there is no a 
This wise and simple man.” of the truth: 


—The Fisherman. 


i. 
rlier 


| 

“Never had I more i. po 

_ The earlier Yeats might have embroidered “the Excited, passionate and fantastical, 1800 
fisherman” with Gaclic legends and thus might have 


In imagination, nor an ear and eyen pics 
cribed him as a mystic figure. But the later Yeats That more expected the impossible. 100 w 
discarded all of those extra foliages and described —The Tow dpetry 
the fisherman” as he is, because Yeats is, now, 
‘Knitted into life” 

“Poetry is made with the [0০০৮৪ 
self,” 


ugh 
and the poet in him becomes pleased enoi By 


quarrel with in the new tower of his imagination: 
says Yeats and there could be no better 


n of the practical application of this theory 


“I am content to live it all again, 
‘quarrel’ When such as I cast out all remorse, 
So great a sweetness flows into the 
We must laugh and we must sing, 
We are blest by everything. না peed 
Everything we look upon is blest. nd 538, 2 
—A Dialogue of Self 


between the poet and the philosopher. In 


the altar 


philosopher in him. With Yeats, philosophy 


not meant merely a hard and abstract system of 
s or principles, rather it was a kind of profound th ats, | 
ive reflectiveness over the universe. To this The poet in Yeats finally accepts w do Ver 
of his philosophic inclination, Yeats was, is and attains to “an astringent joy ৪৮1 j 
, influenced by the Buddhistic system of means of his power to transcend the Wo iÉ 
sophy, which gives much stress upon limitations. This supreme power g i ise 
n of the body and the flesh and the 
Nirvana through the purer contempla- 
J between the earth and the 
realisation of the absolute fe 
cal world which is no better 
বির পর 


OO gos OR WHERE BOTER Y 


“জী 
nal Re ; Jancholy which pervaded this and the next romantic dreaming Van 3 Yeats might not “well har 
Ort ie The Countess Cathleen (1893), seemed stayed in this manner” and the call of the new ideas 
a punn the reflection of some universal Celtic in the air” could not have received any response from, 
| গনি ihe personal feelings of a young poet. Yeats, had there not already been in existence the 
39 go kl ii period, Yeats looked like a good pupil of germs of “the strong 9১২55 in his earlier EE, 
riend į William Morris, a poet of escape, the singer of exis who dreamt, “a Druid dream of the end of 
y | music, ‘in the deep heart’s core,’ but not in any way days,” lived till the last and saw 
d deal | typical of new movements and new ideals. He লারা 
| might well have stayed in this manner and repeated nder the oughs ০ love and hate 
l the success which he won with ‘The Lake Isle of Be all poor foolish things that live for a day 
‘Innisfree, if he had not come to London and Eternal beauty wandering on her way.” 
heard the call of new ideas in the air.” ও ; —-The Rose. 
Í Charming us in many of his latest songs like, 


A 


ins f AS 5 
৭ In spite of many truths which Mr. Bowra has à র্‌ ৰ 
punded in this particular passage, and which must Seek out reality, leave things that seem” 
veins? ecessarily be sounded as regards Yeats, he has very ae aes দি 775. 
tiup, 01011008615 committed three great errors for which, 85 was etie mysticism 8 ৪৪ characteristi- 
77022571560: cally important of his later period, as clearly indicated 
“From this romantic dreaming verse, no one could by his “Supernatural Poems” in. “A Full Moon in 
; ve foretold that Yeats would develop into a strong March” has much earlier been suggested in his earlier 
pm T arsonality .” But morning shows the day as childhood Verse: 
youth, | Thee 278 3 
thee OWS the man. It would be wrong to suppose that 
eats in his full maturity was compensated for the “My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 
of legendary dreams by realism, or that his Celtic Of things discovered in the deep 
00৩1) days were untouched by the thirst for Where only body’s laid asleep.” 


is nome —To Ireland in The Coming Times. 
8 onism or the watertight compartment between his 


mphs 0 চি 
mphs a The poetry of Yeats never admitted this 
rier and leter developments, “The 


টি spiritual identification” which we much a 
| =e might well have stayed in this manner.” But admire in his later period as revealed by “Words For 
বা an never arrive, unless a greater circum- Music Perhaps” has already found its parallelism in 

ও ৪ 18 imposed upon them from above. It would his earlier poem: S 


M WEE to us that Mr. Bowra is one of those theorists 
e 119 Want to find out th 


| 


Toud 1015, R i 545 terminal points in art and “T have been many things ; 
i. টা otherwise is the practice and different is A green drop in the surge, a gleam of light 
nous!) “qs h nce, Upon a sword, a fire-tree on a hill 
€ all of e had not come to London and heard the And old slave grinding at a heavy quern B 
I হা ideas in the air.” But merely influence A king sitting upon a chair of gold ia f 
I the soi). ne ; 1b requires for its virility the fertlity: And all these things were wonderful and gre 
ae influens owever powerful or favourable the exter- —Fergus and the Druid 
: pret! Mnot AEE Bae ba a land divorced from fertility E a a a 
pe Outward case influence may appear helpful to Therefore, the argument—“From rom at 


n dorman opment of only what has already dreaming, no one could have foretold that Yeats 
i or it may be helpful to the germ, develop into a strong personality’—carries n 

Ce, to grow into a flourishing tree. Or validity. In our conclusion, the later develop 

r better to say that the germs of “a Of Yeats is no more or no less than the natural an 


Sit was ; ” had already been in the mind of inevitable prolongation of the earlier ge 
23 Just germin 


existen 


pig Verse,» mni a ating in his “romantic dream- Hence, the significance of the argument of 
rt a favourab th Call of new ideas in the air” was “Mr. Yeats is the best example of ho 
sl) the um le climate for the fuller development ought to develop if he goes on writing till 
be Ta thig te Personality,” dormant in him. old. I am not one of those who have not 
f that ak = a discussion, I would propose to say for his earlier poems and everything + 
P into a a uld have foretold, “Yeats would for his later poems. He is a fine case of id 


reg personality? even “from his in difference.” 


Tum development and progress of Art is a very: 
accurate index of the evolution and culture of a 
society. A study of Ancient Indian art trad:tion is 
useful as it suggests to what glorious heights the 
culture of Ancient India had risen. It is a tradition 
worthy of a great country, of a great people, holding 
still greater promises for the future. 

Art in Ancient India was resplendent and replete 
with life. Life, in all its aspects, and in all its glory, 
was the main object of Art. Art is life. It is not a 
blind copy of life, but a sensible appreciation of it. 
Emerson, the American sage, once wrote: 


“There is, in every nation, a style which never 
becomes obsolete.’ 


In India, this characteristic style was to manifest 
India’s wonderful religiosity and divinity. Art has been 
the hand-maid of religion. Its main endeavour has 
been to familiarise on earth the best gifts of religion. 
If everyday life was mundane, the life depicted in 
art aspired to be something higher and nobler than 
this. It does not mean that art was not true to life. 
It simply means that although the mundane every- 
day life was depicted, it was not depicted as just 
ord.nary common-place life, but as something un- 
common. Ordinary everyday life was portrayed in an 
extraordinary manner with religious motifs, ideals, 
and symbols. Thus Art idealised life and gave it a 
new dignity and divinity, for life to the Ancient 
Indians was divine and sacred. All people were ‘the 
children of the immortal’ Amritasya Pulrah? The 
Object of Art was to elevate, never degrade mank nd. 
One might say with Wordsworth that it shed ‘A Light 
that never was on Sea or Land’ The famous French 
critic, Buffon, says: “Le style c'est Phomme” or “The 
style is the man.” Here we may say ‘The style is the 
nation,’ for, in most cases we do not know the 
individual artists, we only know the school to which 
_ & particular art belongs. It is interesting to note that 

this feature of our past art traditio 
_ thing more than ordinary everyday 
ith the famous contemporary European critic Romain 
land, who writes: “C'est le role de Vartiste de 
creer le Soleil, lorsqu’il wy en a pas.” That is to say 
is the role of the artist to create the sun (im), 
is not there’ Fe 
hat the Ancient Indian art tradition was fully 
D had a long period of historical growth 
ear by a Study of its technique. It is also 


n to create some- 
life finds support 


THE ANCIENT INDIAN ART TRADITION 
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clear that this art was extremely well ù d 
There was no immaturity about it. Thu nl 


lays down the rule: 


“Rupaveda pramanani bhava lavanya y 
shadrisham varnika vanga iti chitram athe k 
The six canons stressed: 1. knowledge 91 

ance, 2. correct perception, measure and ated 

3. action of feeling on forms, 4. adding grace pl! 

artistic representation, 5. similitude, and 6. 

technique in handling the brush and colours, ul 

to deal with the various mudras and the fama 


rasas: Sringara (Love), Hasya (Humour), i Art 
] 


anc 


He 


» 


(Sympathy), Vira (Heroic), Rudra (Furious), } 
naka (Terrifying), Vibhatsa (Disgusting), 4 
(Wonderful), and Santa (Peaceful). Thus the 
artistic discipline at every stage. Art chow} 
disciplined in its own peculiar way. The artist m 
disciplined. He must be a Yogi, Brahma, thes 
artist, who created the Universe was the = 
Yogi. All work of art and superior creation mt) io 
ceed from the highest discipline of the mindi 
Jeannine Auboyer gives expression to it by ® 
et la &. 


| 
4 | 


| 


Intermediaire entre Vhumanite 
Vartiste etait une sorte de pretre ... 


That is to say, ‘Intervening between He 
and Divinity the Artist was a sort of Pries 
He was the high-priest of Art. 1! 
Another important feature of this wonders 

tradition was its profound unity. It stood for 
it encouraged unity, and it was rooted in W 
familiar art motif was to depict the union 0 al 
and Prakriti, which being the source of & Al 
presented the great ‘unity’ of life itself. il 
this. The union of the Greek and Hindu “i 
tions in Gandhara, of the Scythian and a 
traditions in Mathura, of the Northern añ cl 
art traditions in the Andhradesha, and 0; 
of Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu art traditions i 
Ellora, Badami, Barhut, Sanchi, and men 
stances form a unique feature of artistic Ur i 
expression to this wonderful unity in MOS io 
Oriental Art, the celebrated French HS 

Critic Jeannine Auboyer writes: 

“En Occident la culture greco- 
a considerer le domaine de lart COM? if 
de plusieurs arts soigneusement ae df 
- . . En Extreme-Orient au contrae, — 

branches de l'art sont solidaires les unes 
et ne sont intelligibles que lune P% 5 
en quelque sorte, un art total. Lunite 


Auboyer: Les Arts d 


= 


D 


tinet, 
Ja b 


_ 4. Jeannine 
orient, pp. 6-7. 


-Oriental reside dans son etroite con- 


Part extreme : oe 
univers. 


nexion avec 
That is, ‘In the West the Graeco-Latin culture 
7 . 
al dis) | habituated to consider the domain of Art as the 
Thus Ve. টিন of several arts carefully compartmentalised. 
In the Far Hast, on the contrary, the different 
7100 yo pranches of Art are conjointly liable the one to the 
n sadan others, and are not intelligible aier than the one 
১৫8০ of y with reference to the others. Ve is in some sort, a 
and sh total Art. The profound unity of the Far Eastern 
grace i Art resides in its intimate ccnnect-on with the 
if এ 
and 6, ; Universe.’ 
| 
Lous Although discipline was 2 peculiar feature of this 
he famo 


Art, it had a considerable amount of creative freedom, 


0 | and daring originality. Thus, with great insight, Mr. 
uriou) dl Henri Martin writes: 
ting), 4) 
Thus the! ‘Loriginalite, la variete, le mysticisme sont 
chose i les trois caracteres generaux de l’art Indien.” 
১ artist Te That is, ‘Orig nality, variety, and mysticism are 
10, thes) the three general characteristics of Indian Art.’ 
the ও 3 å 
; q Indeed, without liberty and progress there can be 
tion mil = 
44 no Art. The famous Beethoven used to say: 
le mind, | 
it by “La liberte et le progres sont le but dans Vart, 
y la č] Omme dans la vie tout entiere? Or, ‘Liberty and 
«s | progress form the gcal in Art as in entire life’ 
veen H It shows the release of the human spirit in a 


of Priest 09৫ creations of art. This freedom expressed in 
e ‘daring romanticism’ of Ajanta art, which Miss 


wonder 
E 4 vid, p. 5. 

i 3 7 ০, 
von of n. 5. Henry Martin: Dart Indien et L'art Chinois, 


i Quoted in—Romain Rolland; Vie de Beetho- 


THB ANON LENO ARE TRIDPTION 


a 449. 
4 ০১ 
Christiana. J. Harringham called ‘amazing দর. 
unique,’ produced an art for which there is no parallel _ 
in world history. It is ‘throbbing with vitality and 
action,’ pulsating with life. This freedom combined 
with the language of symbolism, and in the service of _ 
religion and philosophy created wonders. This freedom 
in its own joy of creation, sometimes so far forgot 
itself as to verge on madness even. “Great Art is as 
irrational as great music. It is mad with its own 
loveliness.” Henry Martin writes: 


“Quant a la sculpture ornementale, elle semble 
animee d'une sorte de frenesie.® That is, ‘As to 
ornamental sculpture it seems to be animated with 
a sort of frenzy (madness) .’ 


Art had complete freedom. But no licence of any 
sort. Freedom was used with philosophic detachment. 
“The fly that touches honey cannot use its Wings.” 
So the artists who in Khajuraho, Bhubaneshwar and 
other places depicted life in all its aspects and with 
astounding frankness, were themselves not common- 
place mediocres, but high-priests of art. Their object 
was, in all probability, to sublimate what is common- 
place, ignoble, and even vulgar in life. 

Thus the study of the Ancient Indian Art tradition 
is both inspiring and instructive. This wonderful art 
tradition with its great unity, and its sublimated 
aesthetic sense, has inspired the artists and students 
of art in this country from time immemorial, and “a 
will do so for all time to come. +g 
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8. George Jean Nathan: House of Satan. — 
9. Henry Martin: L’art Indien et Lart Chin 


5. 
10. St. John of the Cross. Quoted in 
Huxley: Perennial Philosophy, p. 294. 


By Dr. V. S. 


ON the twenty-third of February the world of letters 

commemorates one of its gloomiest anniversaries. It 
` was on this day, fifteen years ago, that Stefan Zweig 
© and his wife departed from life of their own free will. 

Why did Zweig choose the path of Chatterton and 
Ernst Toller, of Mayakovsky and Virginia Wooli? To 
his readers, millions of them in thirty languages, he 
had come-to represent all that is positive and affir- 
mative. In his personal life he was certainly no mis- 
anihrope. Perhaps, no other writer had such an 
enviable set of friends as Zweig had, Rilke and Hoff- 
mansthal, Freud and Adler, Verhacren and Andre Gide, 
Richard Strauss and Toscanini, Romain Rolland and 
Maxim Gorky, Henry Barbusse and Upton Sinclair— 
such are the names that recur again and again in his 
autobiography. And from all these distinguished 
friends he received not merely the praise that flatters 
but also the love that satisfies. 

Nor did he work under duress, driven by want. He 
wrote because he enjoyed writing. If he had suffered 
under Fascism, others had suffered much more. At 
any rate he had escaped the ghetto, the concentration 
camp, the bailif’s court. Why, then, did this doyen 
= among humanists embrace the negative solution? 

(i This is no ordinary mystery, just as Zweig him- 
self was no ordinary individual. The psychology of 
i “suicide is as ambiguous as the metaphysie of existence 
f- itself. Rash, indeed, would be the critic who claims 
_ to unravel the precise sources of Zweig’s despair from 
a study of his works. Nevertheless, if one delves 
underneath the verve and animation, even the exuber- 
ince of his writings, one does feel that there is some- 
hing ‘not right,’ some imbalance somewhere, an under- 


tone of doubt that can be far more shattering than 
downright agony. 


| 


A To understand this doubt in its completeness, one 
t look at Zweig primarily as a biographer. With- 
detracting from the immense power of his novels 
ories, it will be conceded that his fame will 
e longest as a biographer. The only other biogra- 
r of our age whose works have given pleasure to so 
Ze number of readers, is Emil Ludwig, perhaps, 
llowed by Andre Maurois. But, whereas all 
i aphies written by Zweig are also partially 
lographies, there is very little of Ludwig himself 
rks মণ pessimism—perhaps, it would 

> to call it sadness—is reflected in his 
than his treatment of the 
trary, the twenty volumes 
ut his own world-view, 


STEFAN ZWEIG AND EMIL LUDWIG i 
A Study in Contrast 


third dimension, eyen though 02919005910 
mil be so sharp. 


¥ 


| 


NARAVANE 


LIMITATIONS OF A ‘PORTRAITISY | 


range or his flair as a narrator. Goethe and Bis 


Napoleon and Jesus, Stein and William the Seral openl; 
Voltaire and Rembrandt—there seemed to he m quote 
to his interests. And if the biographer’s histor: 


task is 
make his subject live, to retain ihe drama ni Be 
up the atmosphere of a vanished age, Emil Lug! haunt 
worldwide popularity was well-deserved, | o a 
Moreover, he treated his heroes with abun to 
sympathy, and this came as a welcome relief frond i i 
aloofness of the ‘objective’ biographer, Iu the 4 
demanded, and rightly, a measure of reverence wit in | 
which no historical personage can attain stature; and t 
the reader, in his gratitude for the excellent il por tl 
Offered, mustered the reverence asked for. ‘sense 
But, when we have said all this, we have, pet! forced 
exhausted Ludwig’s strong points. He can be ints O 
ing, even grippng at times, but one rarely ret preser 
to his books. One feels that only the surface lip) of ‘th 
of a personality have been uncovered. The stag) ১০ on 
elaborate, the settings lavish, but the inner die) Ep 
does not register. We have a strange foreboding, if pu 
reading the first few chapters, that the essential! mai 


being kept back from us. Take the study of Gre টি 
it is, undoubtedly, fascinating to be told why il i 
supplanted by Charlotte in the poet’s affections; © 

surely it would be more satisfying to be told মাঠ, 
Mephisto of the later “Faust” is so different. aio th 
wise, we are intrigued to find Napoleon, while ৯ e 


student at Brienne, noting down details abot! 
island of St. Helena in his diary. The H% this, 
history, revealed in such episodes, haunts E Sant 
something out of Sophocles. And yet the 9৮ Al Ot | 
uttered by Hegel—“I saw the Absolute 0 4 
back”—tell us more about the meaning ° | Ruin 
Napoleonic drama than the four hundred pa) tra 
Ludwieg’s book. 


wël ea 


The fact is—and here the contrast with m A 
p a 


most clearly seen—that Ludwig is content W! 
a portraitist. Nor does he conceal his aim. a 
again he tells us that he is attempting 2 BS at 
when he draws the full face, however, it 8% 4% 
Photograph taken with a blazing sun A 
camera. The shadows have been eliminated, os 
details show in all their disconcerting sharp” 
picture lacks modelling and is, therefore, A 1 
Stefan Zweig, on the contrary, never leave ] 


S 
0 Philos 


He is, we feel, not a portra tist 


rare insight. And let 
in which he sculpts i 


STEFEN ZVER ERD EMIT LUDVIG 


ore plastic than clay, more obedient than 
mor F 


marble . he is a sculptor in words! 

18০৮০ টি Some Favourite DEVICES 

| t let us return to Ludwig for a little while. Let 
Ne Way | pe something of his technique, his methods. In 
either (f troduction to Genius and Character, Ludwig 
Bis à as himself a disciple of Plutarch’s, and 


Sma proclain 
| enly I . মি a Tare EE a 5 
10 Stel dotes with relish the latier’s words: “I record, not 
1৫ 


e 001২৭ but human destiny.” No clearer analysis could 
ask is | সিন made of Ludwig’s own deficiencies. He is 
nd ul ee by the concept of destiny ; and since meny 
l Lui of his subjects were essentially the products of 
‘historical forces, his impatience with the facts of 
abun) history Jands the writer into dangerous stratagems. For 
from the idea of destiny is like a packing-case on which 
Tut the words “Glass—with care’ have been printed 
ce wil) in bold letters. Ludwig ignores the warning 
ature; tl and treats this brittle commodity with recklessness. 
ellent fl For the sake of the drama that is associated with the 


| ‘sense of destiny,’ he is prepared to set his facts to 
e, petty) forced labour. 
Je inte One of his favourite devices is the use of the 


sly rez, Present tense. To speak of a historical figure in terms 
face lip) Of ‘there he sits,’ ‘now he thinks of his childhood, and 
5 stag | So on, creates an illusion of reality, at least of con- 
ner du emporaneity. Ludwig’s Napoleon opens with the 
ding Ú Sentence: “A young woman is sitting in a tent, wrapped 
entis 10 2 shawl.” His Goethe opens thus: “In a fancy-shop 


of 00186 Leipzig stands a sixteen-year-old student, choosing 
y Til রও powder-puffs and ribbons.” The study of 
tions; * he begins with these pen-pictures: 

d why’ is The garret lies in the silence of the night; 
ent. D Te dil-lamp is burning on the broad table; behind 
hile +} | © Steen shade a man with an enormous head is 
abou" ent over his papers.” 

ironi f this S less skilful than Ludwig’s, a device like 
ts 01 can hod রি transparently puerile. The veil of Time 
801 not by ae only by a creative act of imagination, 
on St na Ang. ng tenses. 

g ol again যা is the use of contrasts. Here 
| pase Contrast; Wig endorses the Plutarchian practice of 


aps, © Roman with a Greek, and comments: 


4 matching a Roman with a Greek, Plutarch 
f € for, ২৪৪13211903 totally devoid of prejudice.” 
/ May Bets that to be ‘totally devoidiof preiudice? 


d phy. met: 
: Philos 5 the result of a total absence of any 
it £ life 


Can 


Others too seem to have followed 
বা Courmos’s biographical studies 
volume entitled A Modern 
Wain France has been ‘matched’ 
তা with Thoreau, George 
10t. The results are ludicrous in 
u avrin uses somewhat the same 
ey! the French and Russian novel- 
| cess, be it conceded, Now, granting 
elp bring out sharply certain 


ie 


features of character, its repeated use can only lead 
-to forced and far-fetched conclusicns, as witness Lud- 
wigs own “matching” of Goethe with Schiller. 

By transcending these devices and brushing aside 
the outworn Plutarchian approach, Stefan Zweig sur- 
passes Emil Ludwig in every essential department of 
the biographer’s art. This does not mean that the 
latter was not successful in his own way. Perhaps, his 
greatness lay just in this—that he could use these 
devices without slipping into banality. But Zweig’s 
greatness lay in having dispensed with them. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE or ZWEIG'S THEMES 

And now, perhaps, we are better equipped to take 
a closer look at Stefan Zweig’s work as a biographer. 
Just because he is interested in the deeper conflicts 
that converge upon the lives of exceptional individuals, 
just because his approach is psychological rather than 
descriptive, Zweig has no need either to dramatise ox 
to search for anecdotes. With supreme confidence he 
steers clear of the two extremes represented by the 
scientific biographer at one end and the historical 
novelist at the other. Unlike the former, he is not 
obsessed with facts for their own sake, facts which are 
no better than statistics, facts which bear no intrinsic ; 
relationship with the individual's psychological deve- A 
lopment. Unlike the latter, he takes no liberties, he 
is painstakingly accurate. And unlike both of them 
he condenses his material, reduces it to the very 
minimum. Prolixity he avoids like poison. “Today I 
am supremely happy,” he once wrote to a friend, “for 
I have just cut down a paragraph.” 

The choice of his themes is anything but accidental. 
He is not drawn towards a character simply 
through a passing whim, or through a chance encounter 
in the corridors of history. His characters are the 
media of kis own self-expression. To understand 
pervasive melancholy one must note with utmo: 
clarity the significance of his subjects. If we try and 
call up the central figures of Zweig’s biographic: h 
works, what a gloomy procession will emerge! None 


find in the world of Stefan Zweig? We find Balzac, £ 
veritable Prometheus chained to his desk, with the 
vulture of usury plucking his liver out; V 
ending his days in a mental clinic; Nietzsche, 
himself out in the flame of his own intellectual e 
Stendhal, born a century too soon, disdair 
buffed; Fouche, history’s most conscientious turn 
developing betrayal into a fine art, ending his last da 
brooding over his own countless treacheries; 
Antoinette and Marie of Scotland, tragedies 
sitie royalty and dynastic jealousy; Castelli 
of free thinkers, hounde his de 

alive vin; De 


f para- 
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victim of hi 
all, Erasmus. 

Tt is in his Erasmus that we find the art of Stefan 
Zweig brought to bear, with amazing penetration, on 
a subject that had a truly personal appeal for him. 
Tt will be no exaggeration to say that this book tells 
us, in some respects, even more about Zweig than his 
autebiography, The World of Yesterday. The affinities 
between the great fifteenth-century rationalist and his 
twentieth-century biographer are patent. Like Zweig 
himself, Erasmus lived in an age of great progress and 
great misery, of science and unreason, of knowledge 
and superstition, of kindness and cruelty; an age of 
soaring hope and black despair; a baffling, self- 
contradictory age. Again like Zweig, Erasmus was 2 
conscious cosmopolitan, a humanist, a pacifist in an 
epoch of perpetual warfare, a man who refused to 
align himself with dogmatists of any camp, who re- 
fused to accept that fanaticism of one sort can best 
be nullified by putting in its place fanaticism of some 
other species. “To burn a man because he does not 
agree with you,” said Erasmus, “does not gain you 
an adherent. It only kills a man!” 

Like Stefan Zweig, again Erasmus was not a hero; 


s own spiritual earthquakes; and above 


(লহ 


A GURU 2415 was India’s hoary, time-hallowed gospel 
y of God-realisation and self-perfection, through the 
Yoga of Simran, Japa or Nam, as Guru Nanak loves 
to call it. It is a technique and a way of life for 
lf-realisation and self-divinisation, amid the flood 
physical activity. Not the renunciation of the world 
DU renunciation of desires, passions and attachments, 
is, l.ving the life of the spirit on earth as house- 
ers, is the essence of his gospel. The Tecognition 
Bri hma or God as one’s Self and the Self of the 
se and of all beings, finds constant expression in 
ic compositions which are set to sweet, musical 
rags, wh.ch remind one of Shelley’s famous 
singing We soar and soaring we sing. His 
wre interlarded with the great Upanishadic 
ie discerning reader p:ties those who call 
_ How could those who are innocent 


ho’ 


oet, well- 
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GURU NANAK 
(1469—1539) 


By Pror. BALWANT SINGH, m.. 


ore 


nor was he a martyr or a leader. 


ne à ; ter. His actua] in 
was negligible. His voice did iy 


not prevail, 


Socrates before him and Spinoza after him Fi 
vanquished and, what is more, he knew it. Gi 
“History, however, has no patience i a 
vanquished. She is partial to men of A 
the immoderate, to the adventurers, No a g 
then, that on the immense canvas of RAR lation 
Europe Erasmus occupies a back place.” | চা 


We do not see him bound to the martyrs wel 
his face is not disfigured by passion; he is armed sl i 7 
no sword; he mounis no pulpits and stirs no nlluding 
tudes. “And so history pities this quiet servitor 1107! 
humanities, and passes him by with her nowy!) “B 
are? Be 


Such was the tragedy of Erasmus, and aly) Le 
Stefan Zweig. History pitied the ome, and thal An 
every indication that she will scon pity the ¢ Fe 
Unlike his predecessor, however, Zweig 16105601011 EV 
for pity. He dreaded it much more than soon] Le 
failure. “Beware of pity,” he had warned his frie Be 
and, rather than face it, took a decision wh a 


though it cannot be condoned—can at lesi 


partially understood. 


| By 

learned men of his times. A genius as he W funity. 
musically sang in popular language what was {0 “touch 
the seindu 


the property of a few gifted persons in the 
of the hermitage and the cloister. The Sikhs empl 
failed to interpret him properly and poor Ma ie 
translation of his compositions is dull and 0811 Not 
literal and too prosaic. af oh 
Guru Nanak’s familiarity with the ur jeer 
truths would be evident from the follow-P8 
from the Taittiriya Upanishad and Guru Nap 
dation thereof in his own poetic words: 
‘From terror of Him the wind blows, 
From terror of Him the Sun rises, 
From terror of Him the fire, Indra 8” 
Perform their respective duties.” ni 
6777 Ups d 
Now mark Guru Nanak’s words in F 
one of his well-known compositions: 
“Winds do blow in awe of Him, 
In awe of Him do rivers flow, 
In awe of Him doth fire blaze, 
In awe of Him the Earth abides, 
In awe of Him doth Indra work, 
In awe of Him Death’s An ঠা ie 
ir un 


im do Heavens stand, 


| 
al ino ll H 3 
e ny Be y in His awesome Will, 


| tion all 
“U Function av 1” 
» hey! God alone 1s tree of n 
| God alone doth ever abide, f 
১ With | formless, Fearless, Peerless He. 
al = Lome proc hrough a tran- 
passion, | Jt is not possible to reproduce through a tr 


| Tanak’s ambrosial sweetness or his superb 
No Wegjation Guru Navak’s ambrosial sweetness or his sur 


91010900110 art. 
» aE Mere mechanical Simran was not Guru Nanak’s 


yrs 1091. Moral life must be the foundation of spiritual 
armed fife. The following is my English version of the con- 
S no mtluding portion of his unique, artistic compos:tioù of 
vitor Japs and will illustrate this point: 
Nose in! “Be thou chaste in thought and deed, 

| Bear all that comes from God, 


nd | Let Reason be thy light of life, { 
nd the And spiritual lore they constant guide, 
7 the i Fear of God and Lfe austere, 

ised tou Ever keep and hold them dear; 

| 


sorron, dl Let love of God and Love of Man 


his fil Be thy nectar sweet of life. 

‘on wi Live in God and love Him ever, 

: [৪9] By His grace thou will be saved.” 
| In homely words, Guru Nanak preached his 
1: 
| Nam japo, wand chhako, kirt karo, aye gae di 
gwa ka 


i ro, langar chalao, sat sangat karo, kirtan karo? 


Mam. : 
| “ae love and remember God, share what you 
ave 


with others, earn your living by the 


com- 
banish - casteism and 
sing his life-comrades, one a 
r a Muslim, he preached by 

Hindu-Muslim unity and 


and the othe 
and precept 


gad ceremonial, nor philosophical or 
M-splitting but the change and purity 
stant communion with God were the 


core of his gospel. Frequently he uses the 


ve n 
ie 0 . 

| paks 11 

i Words Nam 


ig Sinking f (Communion with God within) 
z e ও mind within Self, so that 
S a cease), Sehaj (Constant blissful 
a বি Peace and poise of mind) 
> Vinisation while living the life 
aq ae হ্‌ lese Were not new things. The 
$ বা of them. Like the author of 
On dedica ion “= stressed desireless action in a 
Gog? es 
ix নিত Such as the following Guru 
Bice ife of মাটি Paints them in song: 
| of all Tighe,” 
Of all Be w , 
j all music; 5 ; 


ror 


STRIZE Nts MTN PAE 


pie. 
an essential ingredient of Guru Nanak’s 


rendered into English by me, would throw : 
light on Guru Nanak’s ideology and way o ; 
1 


fi 
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He is Loye and Truth, 

Knowledge and Bliss, 

He is Thought behind all thought, 

One in all and all in One. 

The idea of One in all and all in One runs like a 
thread through all his compositions. On this central 
idea he builds his great edifice of Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of Man, which in the fullness of 
time is sure to lead to a synthesis of all religions, so 
that Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man 
would be a common link to unite men of all creeds 
and climes. The United Nations Organisation gives 
promise of the fulfilment of the Poet’s dream of the 
Federation of the World and Parliament of Man. The 
idea of Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man 
would develop into a universal religion of humanity. 
Humanity is moving to this consummation, this “far- 
ofi Divine event.” Buddha’s, Christ's, Nanak’s dream 
would then be realised. 

According to Guru Nanak sincere, ardent Simran 
or Nam is the golden key to God-realisation, so that 
those who live, move and have their being in God, 
could as householders, shed all infatuation or attach- 
ment to worldly objects and transcending the influence 
of the ‘pairs of opposites, grow desireless karam yogis 
and thus rise above the feeling of pleasure or pain. 
This is deliverance, liberation or mukti in life, which 
ardent seekers after God could attain here and now, 
without waiting for the illusory hereafter. 

Guru Nanak insists on Self-surrender to God and 
Self-surrender means full freedom from all care and 


worry. For elucidation J would quote Mahatma 
Gandhi’s illuminating words: 
“A child has never cared for anything. It 


knows instinctively that it is being cared for by its 
parents. How much more true should it be with 
us grown-up people? Never imagine the worst: God 
is a God of mercy and if we must imagine, it 1 
best to imagine the best. An ideal votary of Go 
never imagines anything. He takes note of thin 
as they happen and reacts to them, as if propell 
by the great mechanic, even as a piece of machin 
in good order responds automatically to the call O 
the mechanist. A votary of God consciously be 
comes like a machine in the hands of the | 


Mechanic.” 
This is the essence of Self-surrender, Ww 


The following stories from Guru NS 


Guru Nanax’s SENSE OF THE DRAMATI 
As the Master left the home, 
A comic sight he did present, 

A coffin round his neck he wore 
And a bony garland, 


$ 


Collection 


On his brow a saffron mark, 

On his feet a shoe and sandal, 
রি shoe and wooden sandal, 
And the garment green and white, 
Semi-white and semi-green, 

On the head a Qalandar’s cap. 
Symbols of a mystic mind ! 
Recking not of taunts and gibes, 
Spurning praise and blame alike, 
Of this stuff are heroes made. 


At Haridwar, the sacred place, 
Bathed by the glorious Ganga, 
Shaping hands to make a cup — 
They flung the pearly, limpid water 
In the east and up on high, 
Oblations to the gods and fathers, 
To reach the Hades and the Heaven. 
Behold, the Master turning West, 
Working with his might and main, 
Throwing Water to the West, 
Never ceasing, never resting, 

And the face was full of fun! 


Jt was indeed, a rare sight, 

That turned the gaze of those who saw, 
-What are you at,” surprised they said, 
‘What are you at,” rejoined the Master. 
“Oblations do we offer all, ‘ 

To the gods and those deceased, 

In the distant land of Hades.” 

“T do water but the fields, 

The farm I left at Kartapore.” 

“How could and would the water reach, 
Thy distant farm and fields afar?” 
“As the water flung by you 

Would reach the land of Hades afar.” 
And the eyes were opened wide, 

As the Master sang of God, 
he God in Man and all it means. 

_ The lamp was lit and ligh was great. 
H: 2 
“Grory To Him WHoseE Glory We Arn’ 
‘There came a host from far and near, 
_ To see a wonderous, beauteous sight 
_ Nanak bowed at Lehna’s feet, ze 
With folded hands and bended head 
d sweetly said to Lehna thus, 
thou art Angad now, 
b of limb and part of me, 
aloft the torch I held, 
Ch abroad the Name of God; 

with Soul Divine 
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i The sacred apex of his creed 


EEE. 


At the feet of lowly Angad!” 

This the torment of his soul. 

The Master saw the anguished heart: 
In accents low and loving said, | 
“I bowed not at the feet of Angad, 

I bowed to Him who dwells in thee 
Who dwells in man and bird and beast 
And is Life and Light of all.” : 


হি 


ð 
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Guru NANAK AND THE JASMINE Flow | 
Multan, a town of saintly fame, | 
Full of saints, reputed saints, 
Form of saints, without ihe soul, | 
Full of Self and Selfishness, i 
As the Guru near’d the town, | 
Fear and flurry shook them all, | BHI 


“He might, he might, eclipse us all.” n 
A cup of milk was sent to him, l 
To show, the town was full to brim, \ intel 
With sweet, good souls, he need not come, || Indi 
He saw the sign and softly dropped e 
A little, tiny floweret Tull 
Of Spotless, white jasmine, | and 
To show to them who sent the milk, us 
That he’d dwell like jasmine, | play 
To cause no pain, to give delight, | hist 
To do no harm, to live to serve. | Har 
Meek and humble, sweet and pure, ie 
Thus to live, and thus to be, | earl 
This indeed, is Nanak’s creed, | the 
This indeed, the soul of it. ee 
1 Shay 
সী 
reli 
Ar ONE-MENT WITH GOD king 
(As indicated by thel Guru) atte 
In the blessed state of Nam, aut 
ith 
When the self is lost to us, > ning 
We cease to think, we do not think, logi 
No thought of pleasure, pain or 8197 H 
Hopes and fears cease to be; (o 
Silence deep, no sense of self, | 
The self is merged in greater Self, this 
Like a drop in shoreless sea; or 
The little self is lost to view, not 
And is merged in boundless Bliss, Gh 
We rise above self-consciousness, te 
A state of super-consciousness, | nl 
No feeling then of ‘Vamness,’ | trai 


Nor of Heaven, nor of Earth 
Nor of any thinking thought, 

Oneness only with the One, 

Wedlock of the Soul and God. 
He alone doth know the bliss 
Who hath tasted nectar sweet E 
Of Nam, the blessed Nam, indeed, k 
Of which the Master sang so off .. 


on 


WER 
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of magazine articles, addresses, etc., 
ENGLISH 
HISTORY OF THE CANDELLAS OF JEJAKA- 
| BHUKTI: By Nemai Sadhan Bose, M.A. (Cal), 


(Ph.D. (London). Published by K. L. Mukhopadhyaya. 
| Calcutta, 1956. Pp. 218 and one imap. Price Rs. 10, 
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It is a welcome sign of the times that the 
intensive study of the dynastic histories of Ancient 
rie ডি mes started man years ago by the late 

r R. D. Banerji and other scholars is keeping 
pace with the recent trends towards preparation of 

l ) prep 
full-scale histories on the subject. In the scholarly 
pad চি umenied, work poder টা the author 

3 attempted wit commendable judgment and 
thoroughness to trace the history of a dynasty which 
a টি soe of northern indian 

‘in e interva etween the death o 
aoe aad the conquest of the country by the Muslim 
Mere Ae WOrk consists of eight chapters of which 
first five deal successively with the origin and 
gay, story of the Chandellas, their rise to power, 
T r ‘nment of their zenith, their temporary decline 
টি and their final collapse, while the following 
seventh aes EE a of administration. The 
Teligi r describes the state of society and 
তা mec! as the art and architecture in the 
attempts ২৫ er their rule, while the concluding chapter 
Aptly enous} estimate of their historical significance. 
With the a Ah map of the 10108009110 kingdom along 
ning of oe unas powers is given at the begin- 

15 তি a genea- 

টা eats at ibhography and a complete 

ie eae with an index bring it to a close. 

ondon), টি of the School of Oriental Studies 
+ ibutes an appreciative Foreword. 


] A 1000 ` 

| this work ut detracting from the undoubted merits of 
| cepting” 
| Chang 
| Chi dred to 
| the Tye 


g Re টা make a few remarks. In cautiously 
ellas from টি hypothesis of descent of the 
টি Hinduised Bhars, the author has 

We: Castes and | the general criticism (G. S. 
Ra theory of the Races of India, pp. 11314) that 
Duis is nok gq eign and aboriginal origin of the 
°pology “pe Ported by the data of physical 
AS well a e authors account of the adminis- 
* the Chan S the state of society and religion 
Arison i as would have gained in weight 
em Į do ailing an e parallel pictures of the condi- 
“ae In his the contemporary States of North- 
e auths, count of the Chandella adminis- 
* Aas ignored the interpretations of 
1 টি and 1 nem 
e g 3 is work indu Revenue 
ne. to deere attempt to explain away the 
W's Prob ea Jaina and Buddhist monks in 
Cdha-chandrodaya drama does not 


Books in the principal European and Indian language i i 
1 i S are reviewe 

The Modern Review. But reviews of all books dent sana be ee 

Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets 

i are not noticed. The receipt of books 

received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any eng ries relating 

thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. / 
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reprints 


Evrtor, The Modern Review., ; 


carry conviction. His failure to add a few illustrations 
of the typical specimens of Chandella architecture and 
sculpture deprives his account of much of its concrete- 


ness, The complete absence of diacritical marks is 
regrettable. 
U. N. GHosHAL 
SELECTIONS FROM GANDHI: By Nirmal 


Kumar Bose. Navajivan Publisking House, Ahmedabad. 
Pp. weit + 311. Price Rs. 2.“ 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in his Foreword (Amki, 
Noakhali, 30.1.47): “The selections made by the 
professor show the thoroughness with which he had 
gone into his subject.” Even to a casual reader of 
the book, this utterance of Gandhiji will appear apt 
and appropriate. The Gandhian literature is vast and 
varied. To make selections from this huge literature 
is no doubt a Herculean task. Professor Nirmal 
Kumar Bose took upon himself this task of selection 
jn 1934. Since then the literature was added to in 
various aspects. Prof. Bose has brought the selections 
down to 1942 with some casual additions from 
Gandhiji’s later writings. In his Preface, Prof. Bose 
has tried to unfold and explain briefly the spirit of 
Gandhian literature. He writes: 

“Gandhiji has never written merely for the pleasure 
of writing. Thought and writing have always been 
tools with him for more efficient action. They have 
been used either to clear a knotty problem in his own 
mind or in that of his co-workers. His writings, 
therefore, do not exactly give a correct representation 
of what he actually is, but what he always tries to be 
It is a record of ideals and aspirations, which have 
confronted him from time to time, and also how he 
has been able to meet them more or less successfully 
in the course of life’s experiments. The reader should 
approach this book of selection with that 15567580101 
in mind, Then he will be able to gather whatever hel 
he can in the pursuit of his own ideal.” 

The book has been divided in eighteen chapters, 
besides the Introduction and the Index, namely, I. God. i 
IL. Discipline for the Realization of Truth, IIL. Funda- $ 
mental Beliefs and Ideas, IV. Gospel of Work, V. | 
Industrial Organization: Old and New, VI. The 
Distribution of Wealth, VII. A Chapter on Class War, — 
VIII. The Congress in Relation to the Classes and the 
Masses, IX. Political Self-government, . X. India’s 
Freedom: Ways and Means, XI. Non-violence, XI 
Duty in the Midst of World Wars, XIII. Satyagraha 
XIV. The Life of the Satyagrahi, XV Religion a 
Morals, XVI. Women’s Problems, XVII. On Edu 
tion and XVIII. Miscellaneous. i 

Mahatma Gandhi is known to the moderns as 
first-rank patriot who led freedom movement for mo 
than two decades. But he was a first-class thinker, 


856 
There was no sphere of our national life which did 
not attract his attention. He was an idealist to boot. 
He placed an idealism before the nation, unique In 
character. Nay, his ideal of Non-violence has come 
to stay. Even, peoples, other than Indians, are now 
trying to act up to the spirit of non-violence. How far 
their common endeavours will be successful in avoid- 
ing the Third World War, let us wait and sce. This 
book should be a constant companion for every Indian, 
and also for others who wish well of mankind. We 
commend this book to our readers for repeated 


perusal, 
JocesH ©. Bacau 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JNANADEVA: By B. 
P. Bahirat, M.A. Published by the Pandharpur Re- 
search Society, Pandharpur (India). Price Rs. 6. 

The beok under review is an attempt at exposi- 
tion of the main tenets of the philosophical system 
of Jnanadeya, the eminent Maharastrian saint. He has 
a just claim for being recognised as a good philosopher 
and an eminent poet. His Jnaneshwari, a commentary 
on the Bhagawadgita, needs to be undersiood by the 
serious students of Indian philosophy. His masterly 
work on philosophy is Amrtanubhava and it contains 
An elaboration of his metaphysical position. His 
treatise is written in Marathi and as such inaccess:ble to 
those who do not know this rich language of the South. 
Tt is a pity that the metaphysical position of this great 
thinker has remained unknown to us for such a long 
time. May be, it is due to the acts of omission of 
two of our eminent chroniclers of the history of Indian 
philosophy, viz, Dr. Dasgupta and Dr. Radha- 
ee parader lived in the thirteenth century 

it was he wh r 701 10110 physic 
aa AP anes rst wrote an original metaphysical 
_ Jnanadeya’s philosophy presents a consiste "or 
View vis-a-vis the তা the rane টা 
and reality. He is a Vedantist and his way of think ing 
differs from Samkara in that he recognised maya as 
@ real cosmic Force. His theory of ‘chidvilas A ce r 
tainly a departure from Shamkara and he advo se 
for a path of ‘loving devotion and selfless acti enh? 
The Absolute’s power is the power of তি ee 
Identified with godhead wherefrom everything ne রর 
Spontaneously. To realise this Fountainhead of vine 
love one must take to the path of bhakti si ae 
devotion. Therein les salvation for নর d Thus 
e wanted to improve upon e নি 
9 
; a e টি? by the Samkarites and the 
L s Kashmir, Absolute was not only know- 
ওঃ রঃ and power, He was something more. He was 
The author desery ror i 
to the 55755 [ডাকি present- 
osophy of this little known aie of the রন 


aga 


d the considered Opinions 
Dr. 
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_ INTRODUCTION TO THRE BE: 
GITA:By D. S. Sarma, M.A. Publisheg 
national Book House, Ltd., 9, Ash Lane 


) 


The learned author of the booklet und 


is a distinguished professor now in retiren ছা] 
well-known writer of nine excellent books নম 


religion and culture. Some of his books ar 4 
read and warmly appreciated throughout eG 
reading public. The present book now in seei 
revised edition was first published in booed 
1940 under the title Krishna and His Soni 
same year it appeared in the form of several al 
in the Aryan Path of Bombay. “4 
The booklet, divided into eight short 
discusses clearly the Ged of the Gita 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Jnana Yoga, Swadharma and, 
interesting subjects. When Arjun was perplexe f 
his duty in the battle-ficid of Kurukshetra Sri 
pointed out to him clearly the doctrine of Swa i 
which is undoubtedly the Gospel of the Git 
ing to this popular scripture the natural aptitu 
endowments of a man cannot be ignored in any 
of spiritual discipline. They are to be neither sy 
nor indulged but wisely controlled and 
directed. If that is done dispassionately man ad 
steadily in the scale of evolution and finally ais 
salvation, ij 
_ Prof. Sarma’s writing is wonderfully elegant 
impressive. The title of the booklet is literally T 


India p 


Swe Eg 


preach: 
101 nat 


and meaningful. Hence, this booklet deserves tf Ma 
publicity and careful perusal. by the primary sill aan 
of the Gita. To the reader of this interesting Mot 0 
duction, the Gta will certainly appear in a now f 
and new meaning. ; i 


MARXISM: By Dr. K. P. Mukerji, MAD 
DPhil. Published by the Associated Newspapt 
0০197, Lid., Colombo. Pp. 74. Price Re. 18. Jan 

thetic 


In these few pages Dr. Mukerji has examined 
theories and effects of the Marxian philosophy | 
modern mind and society. Marxism is 
commended and worst condemned philosophy | 
economics in the present-day world, and any OF 
91 the subject is welcome to general readers i 
to know Marxism in its true perspective. nl 
beginning the author discusses the pilose 


A Scientists are. ; 
Judging from the soc'o-historical aspect: a 
opines that Marx’s explanation of social ev pe: 
the interpretation of history is also defect” oy iti 
Marxian theories have become more or 165 by “a. 
in the hands of his disciples unthought of 00000 
or Engels, In the words of the author, © vals 
materialism is an illusion, dialectical mater ven 
Contradiction in terms.” “Marx explaine 
except himself and the martyr.” 
The author finally discusses th 
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Ta 5 ability and to each according to needs, n HINDI ! 
y J according 16 tate will become superfluous and will REED KI H. 5 y Ji 
) 10:19 attained ue h This is the highest phase of Com- kar. Published টাই 80091120172 Prabha- | 
24, just wit ee also Marx’s theories are vulnerable and Pp. 147. Price Re. 1-8 Ya Mandal, New Delhi. | 
Nder Mech are not acceptable. At some po.nts, particularly This is a collect; ; fei [j 
a A ‘ tte Tals V ps S 20610. e = J 
remen 8 ডে রি ‘withering of the State’ Marx’s opinon of the leading টি ae one-act plays by some |! 
IO ‘in reg with that of Tolstoy, Kropotkin or even Ramakumar Verma day playwrights in Hindi—Dr, q 
are টিটি in spite of the fact that their other differences টার এরি ই চিট Bhatt, Shri | 
৪ (6 ০ রা etanath “Ashik eth Govind Das, Shri - ] 
01715 as wide as ever. kris Pre ED S, ri Hari- f 
‘Cl flare as wic : {sina Premi, Shri Satyendra Shar ৰ i ! 
30০01, yet Marx is a strong force in the world, stronger chanda Mathur and the Lopes ET ea ] 
ok-fom an any We had in the past. It is not for the contri- buted an informative prcface নি: ie OTT H 
igs, MP ation Marxian theories have made to existing Of one-act-play Writing in Hindi 8৩ ee | 
eral tnowledge of philosophy, history or economics and by the playwrights are mostly social but titers are UES ॥ 
other allied subjects but for the deep sympathy Marx historical as well as political ones, the silvery thread | 
rt chulhas shown to human problems of the down-trodden Which runs through all, being, however “aa intensel j 
ta, Wond the neglected together w-th the idealism he human note. The plays are all A-1 and stageworthy, a 
a and ipreach<d for the common man and women irrespective fluenty fine (or finely fluent?) is their diction an vivid 
lexed glof national and economic nees that divided their miliew and so quick-w.tted and concretely cog- 
Sri Kglpeople in the existing socicty t Marxism has come nate is their dialegue, All ihe playwrights h 2 
Swadisto stay. With all its modi ns and varied inter- indeed, touched creat heighis Tig nate eee 
05 ide by Lenin and Stalin a new society and valuable cote ভান 
ita. Aigpretations as mace by Lenin and Stalin a new society and valuable contribution to modern Hindi literature 
otitude And “aa civil.zation are being created in the Soviet with the result that the Hindi one-act play has today 
any 88010000165 by conscious efforts of man. This is a pheno- come to stay. | 
২15 n 11 a } “Ag p 1 
r suppa Menon which has its reactions on the rest of j \ 
d pyle civilized world, which in its turn is getting trans- A Peon) AEE CHAUPAT: > By Dhannalal J. ] 
an 00110018110 spite of its conflicts with the Communistic doe Wi TE e from the author, Sanskrit Gnana- a 
ally ti deals of the society. Thus Marx’s contributions are Re রি - Pp. 151. Price Re. 1-4 and glazed paper I 
MR est rer atte to me modern thinkers of K 
A. polt.cal sciences. Marx’s theories hav is i 7 T 
elegant force of a relgion and as such it ject ay টু ani vee oi This is a very commendable translation into 
ally @Einfuenee in our times. About Re Te ace ARN ‘ous “Hindi Chaupai (quatrains) of the Bhagavada-Gita, | 
serves fpf Marx, the and টি টি এটি ideally suited for individual as well as congregational 1] 
71600801610], of the necessity of im টি J 5: ae recitation. fA 
DUCKS com SSI uprov-ug the secular GANDHUI KI SANKHS =, 1) 
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তব ae Philosophy and general readers 
thought-provot ine. find illuminating, interest- 
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Our students successfully 
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Not a about the play and now 
1019 a at it has come: out in the; 
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ts and observers. The play 
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ers are vivid with all 
Mannerism. Short and 
d, it deserves recognition 
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Abridged by Mathuradas Trikamji. Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House, Ahmedabad-9. Pp. 260. Price Re. I-8. 

- This is a Hindi translation by Shri Kashinath 
Trivedi oi an abridgment of Gandhiji’s autobiography, 
made originally in Gujarati by the late Shri Mathura- 
das Trikamji. It ig intended primarily for students and 
youths who are sure to find the book handy, easily 
readable and inspiring. 

G. M. 
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SAGVINI GAZALO: By G. M. Sagvi. Printed at 
the Excel Printers, Bombay. 1951. Cloth bound. Illus 
trated jacket. Pp. 100. Price Rs. 2. 


Fifty-four gazals, in the style of the gazal writers 
of the present days are printed in this small boo 
They bear promise of development and are potential 
of value, showing that the writer has ideas which 
progressing in the right direction, e.g, No. 13. Whi 
knowl? 

SULAKSHANI NARI (Well-behaved Woman) 
By Pirojshah Palanji Damri. Printed at the Bhavnag 
Samachar Press, Bhavnagar. 1951.. Paper cover. Pp. 88, 
Price not mentioned. 


Mr. Damri is a student of Gujarati literature — 
though a Parsi and is fond of collecting. and publish- 
ing noble thoughts culled from it. Before this he has 
published a book called Golden Advice and A Tray o 
Flowers. In the book under notice he has collected — 
from the poetical works of the well-known Kavi 
Dalpatram Dahyabhai (K.D.D.) and a few othe 
pieces as to how a woman should behave in order 
become a virtuous and a well-mannered woman, 
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Nehru. Second edition. 1956. Pp. 66. Price As. 8. 

The Socialistic Pattern (In terms of the Congress 
Resolutions): Edited by Shriman Narayan. Second 
edition. October, 1955. Pp. 38. Price As. 6. 

India and Chiru: By Shriman Narayan. A com- 
parative study. Pp. 27. Price As. 4. 
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" Price As. 4. 
z Personal Behaviour: By Sri Prakasa. Pp. 19. 
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One Week with Vinoba: By Shriman Narayan. 


_, All the six pamphlets mentioned above are pub- 
ished by the All-India Congress Committee (Publi. 
cations Department), 7, Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi- 
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Our Second Five-Year Plan: Pp. 72 Pr 
Foreign Aid for the Plan: Ìllustra “U 
Price As. 8. ed. y 
Tron and Steel: Illustrated.. Pp. 16, Py 
The above three pamphlets are publish 
Publications Division, Ministry of Informs! 
Broadcasting, Government of India, Old ডি 
Delhi-8. bi: 
Public Libraries for Asia: The Delhi 
Unesco Public Library Manuals Series Noo 
lished in 1956 by the Unesco, 19 Aven 
Par's-16e, Illustrated. Pp. 165. Price $1.3) ~ 
400fr. নু 
Contributions to this book bring out mu 
problems peculiar to the public library movemen: 
and propose practical solutions. Public library ও 
for 20 Asian countries are also given. ; 
A Guide to Bibliographic 
Foreign Affairs: Published by : 
Publications Office, The Library of Congress, Te 
ton-25, D.C. 1956. Pp. 145. Price $1.10. ora 
This bibliography is compiled by চা 
Conover to serve as a guide for initial steps Malaya 
rence work relating to international studies of Mention 
affairs of the world. It contains bibliosthe San 
manuals, indexes, surveys and other publicalitfabidiu 
value to the American librarian or studeniif extra 
preliminary research on the political and 8106. 
scene abroad. জিয়া 
Documents Related to the Implementation lieved 
Geneva Agreements Concerning Vietnam: [9 
by the Press and Information Department, M 
of Fore'gn Affairs, Democratic Republic of 
Hanoi. 
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No, 11 D ture in indonesia 

ee i Indian Culture i donesia 

1.30 H.I. S. Kanwar tes in The Aryan 
Path : | | a 

out the? One of the earliest references to Indonesia is 

remening jn the Ramayana, which Deau nn Suvar aa 
“lipa, or the Isle of Gold (mesning wealth-producing 
tid), and Javadvipa thus: “With all your efforts 

r Re tach’ Yavadvipa, adorned with seven kingdoms, the 

11011100001 gold and silver, rich with mines of gold.’ 
ress, i} ‘The writings of Ptolemy, the ancicnt Alexandrian 
10. eographer and astronomer, reveal that there were 


y Hthdian colonists and traders not only in Burma and 
steps Malaya but also in Indonesia and Indo-China. Ptolemy 
{Mentions that the island of Jabidiu (the Prakrit form of 


bliozthe Sanskrit name Javadvipa, modern Java) thus: 
01010110001) which means the isle of barley, is said to be 
80011 extraordinary fertility and produces gold in abun- 
and ence.” ams ৯ 11151 


| In spite of the fact that the Hindu shastras were 
lieved to forbid emigration, Indian traders ventured 
Cros the Bay of Bengal to ply their trade in gold, 
Ae thinoceros horn, sloes and camphor. Stories of 
We fabulous wealth of Indonesia soon spread in India, 
eating great interest. Indian scholars familiar with 
PARE aevompanied ane traders to study the land 
| = lis aspects. en a strange thing happened; 
e ihabita: BG Shy sei ই 
tholars ১ আলীর 55 of. these 
hemselyeg converted ০ aa Oaa 

UT | Hoy did thy ited to Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Ddonesin 0551 Some historians relate that 
০ টানি তিনি after wave of immigrants 
এ ot 18. 

e first distinct w. 

then the imos wave occurred around 3,000 B.C., 
finan in উট appear to have come from 
(0011 off int una and, spreading south, to have 
Long its San two streams, one moving to India 
Pa Malaya টি? and the other through Burma 
See nally to Indonesia and the 
cond distinct wave was about 300 


„tne adventure 
ime’ fan. TS came down the same 
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ent, 
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la © tO this ning out as far as New Guinea, 
bet? of ia ghdonesian culture flourishes. With 
Mio into 0723081৮875 of ‘the two waves fused 


Civilization, which existed 
Civilization transformed it. 
the ‘first “thousand years of this 
r live waves of colonization by 
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chronicler as “Je-tio.” Another document, the Niddesa, 
dated about the late second century, mentions the 
places which a navigator might visit along the east H 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, and, when dealing with 

Java and Sumatra, mentions places with strange 
des.gnations such as “Sankupantha” (which could be । 
climbed only with the aid of spikes), “Chhatrapantha” 

(where umbrellas were to be used as parachutes for 
descending) and “Sakunapantha” (to which birds 

served as guides). ৰ 


The above facts are confirmed in the writings of 
that famous Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien, who visited 
Java in 414 A.D. and recorded, that the inhabitants 
were either Brahmins or pagans,‘\gnd that there were 
even a few Buddhists. In western Java are several= 
Sanskrit inscriptions dating back to the third and 
fourth centuries. One refers to the Hindu king Purna- 
varman, ruler of the State of Tarumangara in western 
Java, comparing his fogt-prints with those of Vishnu, 
and another to the digging of the Gomati and Chandra- || 
bhaga canals. There also exist in western Java ancient 
shrines dedicated to Brahmanical gods. The inscrip- 
tions are said to be in the script called the Pallava 
Grantha. 1 


| 
| 
|! 
1 
In the fourth century, when the Shrivijaya Empire | q 
| 


| 
a description of Indonesia, referred to by the Chinese | 
| 
| 


came to exist, several Indian scholars visited Indonesia. 
A most notable visitor was Shrijnan Dipankar, who 
met there Acharya Chandra Kirti, the eminent Bud- 
dhist scholar, and declared Shrivijaya the headquarters 
of Buddhism in the East. Prince Gunavarman, another 
eminent Buddhist scholar and missionary, ventured 
from his native Kashmir in 420 A.D. to spread his 
gospel in Indonesia. His activities were mainly con- 
fined to Sumatra, owing to which Buddhism flourished 
there in a purer form. In 423 A.D., Gunavarman spent 
some time in Java en route to China. The teachings 
of these Indian scholars were an important influence 
in the emerging of Buddhism as the predominant 
faith in Indonesia by the sixth century, and gave rise 
to a more refined culture. 

Right up to about 1400 A.D., for almost & 
thousand years, Buddhism and Brahmanism flourished 
side by side. 

Hinduism and Buddhism acting as unifying forces, 
the power of Indonesia grew rapidly. With the con: 
version of all the princes, their petty squabbles dis- 
appeared. From this emerged the mighty Shrivijaya 
Empire which flourished for about seven hundred years. 
A great naval power based on trade and commerce, it 
reached its peak in the eleventh century, then holding 


the Philippines, part of Indo-China, Formosa, Ceylon 
and south-eastern India. It was a home of culture 
and learning, where Chinese scholars on their way to 
India stayed for considerable periods, collecting 
Buddhist manuscripts and studying Buddhist phil 
sophy, and thus acquiring Buddhist knowledge p 
to landing in India. The revenues of some village 


Bihar were devoted to the support of a Shrivijaya 
house in the Buddhist University of Nalanda. f 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, Java 
completely conquered the Sailendra. Empire oi Shri- 
vijaya, later becoming the seat of the Hindu PORS 
of Majapahit, which had risen in east Java to sprea 
over Indonesia. During the rise of the Majapahit, 
there were internal conflicts amongst the various 
potentates, the weaker ones being eliminated, which 
in a way aided the unification of Indonesia. There 
was rapid expansion of trade, commerce and naval 
power, so much so that many neighbouring lands, 
including Thailand, came under its sway. The Maja- 
pahit Empire had a highly centralized and efficient 
form of government, which evolved excellent systems 
of taxation, customs, tolls and revenue. There were 
colonial, commerce, public-welfare, health, interior and 
war departments, and a supreme court with two pre- 
sidng judges and seven other judges. Trade was 
mainly with India and China and its colonies. This 
empire lasted nearly two hundred years, attaining its 
peak from 1855 to 1380. Soon after, decay set im 
following the famine of 1426, and the empire van.shed 
in the same way as its predecessor, its dcom being 
hurried on by the eve~growing force of Islam in the 
last quarter of the fitteenth century. 

_ When the Hindu colonisis and Buddhist mission- 
aries set foot in Indonesia to introduce Indian culture 
they found a flourishing Indonesian culture, and, when 
the two cultures met, their fusion resulted in a new 
culture compr.sing the best of both. As a conse- 
quence, the art of Indonesia is a mixture of Hindu- 
Buddhist and Hindu-Jayanese arts which have been 

+ Used to express the ideas deeply rooted in the native 
ancestor cult. It was but inevitable that, initially, 
art in Indonesia should be predominantly Indian in 


character, but later it gradually adapted itself to native 
ideals. 


a 


Several ancient monuments and inscriptions and 
traditions existing in Indonesia, especially in Java, 
are a living evidence of the influence of Indian culture. 
A Malay inscription, dated 684 A.D., of Mahayana 
Buddhist ruler of Shrivijaya named Jayanasa, speaks 
of the Vajrayana school of thought developed in 

= Bengal in the mid-seventh century, whose first preacher 
Was Saraha, once head of the Nalanda University. It 
is the earliest evidence of Mahayana Buddhism 


Indonesia. Since Anangavajra, a son of Gopala fie 
ছা of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, appears to 


have been a contemporary of the Sumatra 
is, indeed, amazing that the new doct 
10st simultaneously become prominent 
r apart. 
There is the interesting Janggal inscription in 
-, Tecording the consecra- 
From a later inscrip- 
mentioning 
there, it 


n Jayanasa, 
rine should 
at places 


Jasan, also in central Java, exists an inscrip- 
778 A.D., said to be in a North [07 
রে of a বি of the 
ara. Since a similar script was i 
alanda about the minty তিতা 
Show that this worship could 
alas of Bengal, a fact 
he same script 
arrival 
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from Gudidvipa (the old name for Ben 
with the holy dust of his feet” the Saileng 
central Java. Noted archzxologisis, taking a 
deration inscriptions of the same Period in 
Bengal, opine that the Sailendra king vy : 


gal) toni ot 


yes 


who was eventually influential 
of Tara built at Kalasan. All this suggests i bs 
Vijaya received Mahayana: Buddhism fr : 

The oldest monuments of Java 


C are 
temples in the Dieng Plateau, dating b 
beginning of the eighth or even the | 


century. The Mahayana Buddha Temp 
budur is a marvel not only of Indo-Javanese hig 
ef temple architecture. The entire life of Bud, 
depicted in rare sculptures and reliefs for the jy! 
cf the worshippers, who were mostly illiterate," 
temple covers a whole hill carved into a slum, | 
walls adorned with exquisite bas-reliefs yelatiny | 
Mahayana legends, which are so planned that i 
moves from the lower to the upper storeys the 
a feeling of risng to higher spiritual levels, | 

In the ninth century one finds the grand P 
manical temple of Prambanan with its wonderful: 
reliefs from the Ramayana legends, a tradition œ 
down to the thirteenth century, as shown by | 
-Panataran group of temples in east Java represi] 
similar Ramayana scenes, though in the Jam 
shadow-figure (wayang) style. The Mahabhe) 
stories, with the Krishna legends, also appear) 
sculptured figures, puppets and shadow-plays basii 
the Javanese versions which inspire the Indo. 
even today, after their conversion to Islam, 11 
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second half of the ninth century, Hinduism! aenn 
became the predominating faith in central Java; রী 
Buddhism and it continued side by side. During ne 
last centuries of the Hindu-Javanese period, when Ù He 
mystical and magical ideas of the Tantras began to 
influence Buddhism as well as Hinduism, strorg ten- 
dencies towards a syncretism of the two religions made 
themselves evident. 


The art, language, literature and political and 
social institutions of Java bear an unmistakable 
impress oi Indian ideas to this day. The spirit of 


avanese pociry, drama, music and dancing is close 
$ the ition, che Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
having played a very important part in the develop- 
ment of these fine aris. The epics of the Hindus as 
well as many of their Puranas are still available in 
Javanese versions. Some of the scientific and medical 
texts of India are among the literary remains of 
ancient Java. Shiva was a popular deity of the ancient 
Javanese; ag was also Shakti or Devi. Images of 
Ganesha and Kartikeya have been unearthed in Java. 
Vishnu with his carrier Garuda is represented in the 
sculptures found there. E 

The influence of Borneo is attested by several 
Sanskrit inscr.ptions ¢^ the fifth century, acknowledg- 
ing gifts of gold an“tows to Brahmins, who were an 
important element oi ‘he population there. Brahman- 
ical rites and ceremonia found great favour at the 
court. Sandstone images waearthed in Borneo include 
those of Hindu gods—Shiva, Gpnesha, Nandi, Agastya, 
Brahma and Mahakali. A few x of Buddhist figures. 
Mention may also be made of tht seven gold figures 
of the Buddha and several Bodhisativas recently dis- 
covered in West Borneo. Their exquisite style and 
workmanship are characteristically Indian. 

‘The greatest living monument to the influence of 
Indian culture is the wonder isle of Bali. From the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, when Islam 
Spread over Sumatra and Jaya, its march haltedyon 
the shores of Bali. Instead of erecting mosques ২০. 
Mohammed, the people continued to build claborate 


stone and brick temples to their Hindu gods—and 
still do. 


There is a large number of shrines t hiva 
Vishnu and Brahma in Bali. ne ale 
In Indonesia, the Indian immigrants are still 


expansive movement of 
in Jaya, the Hindu basis 


2039. of India’s cultural 
colonization. It was a prince of Kalinga Sha in- 


c gdom in central Java; 
-Ling or Kalinga, after the name 


Java has a character of its own 
n that of the continent from 

> Tins through both the same 
ut in the 55 ideal of Java 
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‘year, His Holiness the Dalai Lama and Bis 


we lose the austere feeling which chara 
Hindu sculpture of Elephanta and Ven রতি 
There is more of human contentment ang ee 
indo-Javanese Art, an expression of that নিট 
security which Indian colonists enjoyed in the; ye 


; ` ‘The 2 
island home, after the centuries of storm ২ 


Cherise, 


wh.ch their forefathers had experienced oo be 
mainland.” that £ 
— 1010 

Annus Mirabilis—The Year of Wonde Nepal 
The Maha Bodhi writes editorially. ut tt 
Sixty-five years have passed since রি, 
Dharmapala founded what was then known sito 
Budh-Gaya Maha রা 


the great movement for the revival of [3100২107116 
the land of its birth. Searching the rolls ¢ repute 
Society’s history, we find that ahnost every whom ] 
these five-and-s.xty years is distinguished by gill bi 
great achievement or other, some forward se having 
means of which we were brought a little nertountri 
our goal. But never, we feel, was any singley: At 
filled with events of far-reaching significance icontact 
what promise to be enduring solid achievement nembe 
that which has just passed over our heads; nev hation: 
the pace of our advance been so rapid; never for de 
was it possible to do so much in so short a tit very | 

Three events of 1956 stand out as being of Educa 
special importance and significance. First, 010 7.5.0 
there was the inauguration, in May, of the celts helpin 
held to commemorate the 2500th Anniversary (1৩10 
Parinirvana of the Lord Buddha. These ৫0012107110. 
which were sponsored by the Government at | el 
reached their climax in New Delhi last moti | 
even now have by no means exhausted their 14 
tum. They will, in fact, continue until ns 
Second, on October 14th the great Scheduled 
leader, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, embraced Bull 
Nagpur along with half a million followers. T | 
though to bless all that had been accompli 


en 
tse Panchen Lama arrived at the end of Noe 
Név Delhi, whence, after participating 2 পর | 
they have El 
These even: a 
with a multitude of hardly less importan! 2 | 


si 


come a factor’ be reckoned with in Indi 
Indeed, it is by So means devoid EN 
significance. There ‘are people in India i 
comfortable in the Weesence of such Teo ing 
them have attempte®™® to stem the a 041 eiv. 
Buddhism. But their ৮৪745 have met W jl i Sar 
Doubtless the historian¥ef the future Wot Be trig 
the year 1956 marks thasa] emergence. 1011 ang 
as a spiritual, cultural an social force ‘bed # Buy 
that be so, this year may ‘sideed be gea tha 


Year of Wonders.” 
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Nepal—Impressions Zand Reflet 


of a Viggtor 

Bishop Alexander M: ; 

in National Christian 00108 Ret 
Nepal is the only country athe u 


present time which is ruled by 2 © 
absolute authority. It has been the এ 


Digitized WAVE AN a PROT STONE avd eGangotri ee Cig 


in the country to keep it asa from India are allowed to pursue business and trade 
: earlier religions will not be within Nepal. Many Nepalese come to India for 
nd jo gtate in Wa, py the inroads of foreign religions. education in the Universities. The Colleges in Nepal 

ated’ by de is known to stipulate that a are all affliated to the University of Patna in India. 
braces a foreign religion is liable Till recently communication with Nepal from 


au thority 


ae ew penal TO 
their ৯19 citizen who em 


and p Nepali ‘shed by imprisonment. In spite of the fact India has been across the Himalaya mountains. Even 
d ato wi Sal was almost cut off from the rest of the now the easiest route from Kathmandu to certain 
that Neps 


Hiig by the Himalaya mountains, about two cen- places in Nepal lies through parts of North India. 

ror d by the Roman Catholic Church went into Communications to many places within Nepal are yet 

নী oe রি started work in Patan near Kathmandu. to be developed. But in recent years there are plane 
Onde Nepal anc cre expelled from the state on being sus- services to Kathmandu from Patna and a few other 

lly; But te T রি in politics. Ever since that time places. A road also has been constructed across the 

pected lis টি permitted to propagate any other mountains which are now negotiated by jeeps and 

nown “পা Besides Hinduism and Buddhism which are trucks. 2 A 1 

যি peed as native to Nepal. One of the famous The need for reaching Nepal with the Gospel was 
udteemples in Kathmandu called Pasupati temple is felt by Christians and Missions in India for many years 

rolls 0110৯110110 have been founded by Sri Sankaracharya past. The avowed opposition to the preaching of the 

Jery 0 hon India many centuries ago. Gautama Buddha, it Gospel had to be faced. There were many missionaries 

ed by will be recalled, was born in Nepal. Buddhism is working on the borders of Nepal waiting prayerfully 

zard sehaving a revival in Nepal and the neighbouring for an opportunity to reach Nepal with the Gospel. 

i bales As a result of their work some of those of Nepali 
origin, living in places like Darjeeling, Kalimpong, 
Raxaul, on the border of India, have accepted Christ 
and they also have been praying for an opportunity 
fo take the Gospel to Nepal. \ Though of Nepalese 
origin and speaking the Nepali guage, many of 
them are Indians by citizenship When it came to be 
known that Nepal would w.come missions of help | 
aleng development lines, “ose concerned had more | 

H 
| 


‘le new-¢cuntries. 

ingle yz, At the present time Nepal is steadily coming into 
icance, 056 with the rest of the world. She is. now a 
evemei member of the U.N. and as a result of this, member- 
ls; 10811001008 of the U.N. are getting admitted into Nepal 
never for development purposes and technical aid. Nepal is 
rt a tinvery badly in need of development on Economic, 
being o Educational and Health lines especially. The 
st, of cU.S.0.M. has been working in Nepal since 1951 
e celd helping with Agriculture, Teachers’ training and other 
ersary (evelopment programmes. The Indian Army has been 
celebs invited to help in training the Nepalese Army. People 


hope. Plans were mgde to send a Medical Mission. 
to Nepal. P ‘HAE! 
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? consequently with improved faculty of th. | 
Swami Vivekananda to Modern Youths life-giving messages of the Gita could enti) 
In the course of an editorial article The better. Is there any use of all the training yy 


164 


: 4 sociati P Mls | 

E p > ; is the nervous association of all the eners SU 
Vedanta Kesari writes : Our education is successful only when thet i 
7 7 -i © - z » hd g "i = (a | 

The meeting of Vivekananda with Sri Rama- know from our books and from ou elders am 


<tishna 1 D. is considered as a meeting of our very veins and impel us to contemplate €" 
Hee tn cath the টিটি of the West with the and finally induce us to action. Our routa i 
Wast, of energism with contemplation, , of humani- much overcrowded with theoretical informatio | | 
iarianism with spirituality. Narendranath Datta, as digested and unconnected with life. The „on A 
Vivekananda was called, bom im an aristocratic family tradition of India is to combine study With co Janu 
of Calcutta in 1863, was robust and turbulent as a plation, work with meditation. The modem qj) 


are Sols edu 
boy, with a sharp memory and a keen power of js off its balance because of the lack Of this g a 
observation. He was brought up in a religious and and soothing influence. The occidental 0006 i 


cultural environment. As a budding youth, he became and their prototypes in India must learn this 
the representative of modern youths having the in- lesson from the educationists of ancient Indi op 
ieilectual conflict born of the clash of the two oppos- 75115. Swami Vivekananda wanted for this pur 
ing ideals of the East and the West but he became a regenerate the ancient gurukula system missed 
seeker after Truth with,a strong moral character, brahmacharya ideal of austerity, piety and con ow | 
mainly because of the Brahmo influence. The meeting for the students. In fact, the conception of he fer fi 
with Sri Ramakrishna changed the whole course of stages of life (asramas) is a grand gift our 
his life. He renounced the worldly life, travelled gave to the moderners. As a student one is to paxpert: 
throughout India and with the encouragement of a oneself for the future life. Youth is a stage of elndepe 
few Madras youths went to America and had the ment sanctioned by dharma which is equivalent July 4 
phenomenal success inf 1803 in the Parliament of or less to the modern conception of ideal civ 
Religions of the ডে, and raised the status of his The third stage is to retire from the family miig sa 
country by placing th. “in the role of the teacher. His be more conscious of the outside world alifeline 
success caused a great ৬ ational upheavel and roused ultimate values of life, which Bankimchandn, ind p 
the gormant 5 at his eee ne T composer of vandemataram, interprets as phil টা 
passed away too early at the age o in and and social activities to suit modern conditions. It 
within five years of his passing \ iat energy burst forth fourth stage one is to retire from all worldly 
M the form of volcanic eruptions oi the Revolutionary and enjoy the well-earned rest devoted whol 
ovement to free the country from, foreign yoke contemplation of God. Life spent with consta 
under Aurobindo and Tilak. The Indian National ness of the higher values will save us from f hited 
Congress also was vitalised. From that time onwards which is inevitable if we are too much séll-tijen 
মা তি 857৫ Inspiration from the The secular West is not yet able to find ae T 
tion call of this ‘patriot-saint, and there + r ১২৭ Seale ৩ st ti 
the Renaissance of life and letters i fa টিটি ১5৬ দাত 
provinces of Indi ers m almost all the thoroughly acquainted with our ancient culti heath 
_ Vivekanand 87] ve কি, then to march towards the grand future WHAI col 
Tene ws love for the youth is unboundecs. saw in his vision is sure to come. In fact, 0801 
o him youth was a stage full of prom; 8২৯ a , 18 sure to - ॥। 
bilities. He wanted D d na Ot promise and possi- dominating note in his life is a love for Indi Ko 
ing their lives for the regeneration of d oni Gltural heritage. Hundreds of youths sist dew 
The harmonious ধনটা of re তি রি রনি নি athe জা Countries) who! ameRy be tl ঠা 
heart is necessa , 3 Ambassadors of their country. But ala 
of iron and ree oe youngmen with muscles know about themselves and their fathers. Woe 
25 টি ই টি to scant recognition to the weak defeatists mi 
he said that they could understand টি complex. Most often, we forget this little 
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wl FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


‘| America and Asia maintaining ihe status quo of an independent Asian 


২ 01 1 দ্যা এর b country, b রা Cent 
outin, i,  Bhabes Chandra Chaudhuri thus comments উনি মি জেরি e a 55 
x = S n 


"TS pn American and Asian relations in Unity, words their devotion to national freedom and the 
with eganuary-February, 1 956: Sree gan a the hallowed land of “Chunk Kuo”: 
nd : ie e in Indo-Chi i Res 
em elul The most remarkable oend ai the age world her moral and তা ey ea Mee 
this @ the rapid liquidation of co onial rule. ‘This set the leadership it would not hay j টি ; lt an intelligent 
educsiventire colored world in ferment. Though correlated the French and the associated states to 

ss i y x 


rn 10131107010 with periods of long travail of subjugation! ww: oe l thi : | 
+ Todi ee no donbt, hastened by the standard of revolt ae Bre gs Cy in Viet Nam! “The U.S. 
lis puyeggainst “the white man’s supremacy,” that Japan October, 1953 (তি A on quote World Progress, 

tem witmised, however unsuccessful she might have been and definitely রি i] o $800,000,000’—a fact which 

nd conishow great must be her sufferings in consecvence of তির নিয় ১ held, that 
n of thefler final defeat. And the most ‘historic event in the Fraternity” but lifts i ee Gi J erty, Equality and 
ur forkUnited States-Asian relations, in the estimation “01 otherwise maroon d 1p her “Lamp” as well, to those 
is to experts, seems to be the unequivocal declaration of RGU Ghai No bee the far-away tempest-tost 
age of endependence of the Philippines by America, on টিটি: ct o PEN, m some quarters in Asia 
uivalen July 4, 1946, —which rang the bell, so to say, for a LRS a ও viewe with suspicion. The Asians have 
1 01008111210 retreat of colonialism to cover and for keep- their ৪ বিটি hard-H\arted ¢ealings” with 
mily miig safe as far as possible and as long as feasible the They. A ae alists and with th 
orld anflifeline and mainstay of capitalism: trade monopoly Hist prize their national tradit; 
chandra, 24 political hegemony. The American tradition of fae eu to ze swept away fro 
phi aniigPPosition to absolutism and imperialism has nowhere রা নি the 
tions. pond 2 more concrete proof than what the above Ep ie wee Inva 
Jdly aik et performed in creating strong bonds of sympathy ৬707 019৮7 1 
টা তি the Asians and colonial people. Fewer people Tuh uneasy feelin ; ; 
nstant ar eed, have suffered more from outlawry of both ale Ey রা টা 


` 
4Ustoms and overlor : > 
mie Ustoms and overlords than the Asians. So, when the 3 : ee 
ma E her lot against the dismember- E plaani under thema BEGA the fotenia 
nd a ও Filipinos et ue European Monarchies; assured hemisph 75৩ 2১০ 
Ce to them Tem ee তা The United States, it is noted, “allotted 
e whith colo mised their voice টিন faa nee $2,15$477,000 for economic assistance to friendly 
fact, the ixtrat mal Tegimes in Asia or freely TG é ae Temes ns during the fiscal year 1954, which ended 
India aif oc e designs in China or ade গে De e 30, 1955. If such act on the part of the prover- 
visit Phe রি object, of World War TL রা graton foial Uncle Sam is interpreted as being akin to Judas” 
ASiang. es Srectings of a firm 15 tears by the multi-voiced ‘Communist Gestapo, te 
But against th shake o cannol put rouse dero rented resentment against the 
: this ha ARE on Curtain ways of looking at things “with open — 
rati Ppy backg E 4 ৰ 
টী w bond ‘between these টি eyes but minds blind!” ; 
99705 large te denero ep But the free Asians now do realize to the co i 
নন Saal 2 Ing 6 that the only method to stop the Communist rot, 
>» of all 5 which thrives well on misrule, ignorance, and pove; r 
e Asi is the certain infallible remedy of ending colonial r 
wherever it is—Asia, Africa, or America. And nowhere 
riy does one find better support of the above fact than 
Tule! {sias will only to the decision, on May 17, 1954, of the U.S. Sup 
en, Constitute J Court, declaring “that segregation in public scho 


. as do others, too 
thelr moorings by a 
well of what the leftists 


either looks upon the other 
», Asia cannot conscientiously ‘ 


ited ১৭9 Moment. fti core of the Asian a violation of the Constitution’—thus glo i 
ar, j S, has by ut ecent history shows, America’s position in pressing for the thorough en f 
; yp her roles positively, of colonialism, which stood so long as a blot on 


o in Japan, Korea, world culture. Looking again beneath the surface of 
"/tdo-China—met it effec- the Indo-American entente cordiale, one must also 


a 
f, Bainsaying the fact that notice how both these countries have long been work- : 
at U the United States has ing, heads and hands together, to hasten the end Ge 
e ù the above countries on colonialism. এ ূ | (ob ae a 
al administration otherwise While the war was still going on, it was emphati- 

nik of sound morale and cally made known that — Westem democracy 

‘Nee the United States has was not fighting the totalitarian Axis-powers only KT 

y Cakulation, vizą, “150,000 make the world safe for “colonial empires!” And th 
rican lives, in addition world was full of glee and rejoicings when the Briti 
) Ts iy defense of the inde- decided to quit from India, Burma, etc., and agr 


Of Roca” (World Progress, with Lord Samuel that nothing so much b. 
A টার্ন (y the National Britain in India as the manner of its going! a 
ĉen no less spectacular in Netherlands followed: this ‘historic example, reling 


= ০০-০. ; pe lic Domain. Gurukul Ka 
টিক 4 ক os নি 


a —" 
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ia, and 
ing 1 d ood and all over Indonesia, 
রা e how on July 20, 1954, Tndia and the 


i" 1 Portuguese rule over 
তি India. On October 
France and India 
in 


atican announc টু 
টি Catholic ১ 
he Joint Deciar S ত 
Fs টা Settlements by merger 
Jndia, in the last sweep of this epon Mata fs 
India, therefore, as one can unders z T Ey 
avoid the grave strains created by pr a D 
departure and just to recoup the shat a eo oe 
of this sub-continent and provide a i TE 
about 350 million souls of her own DE ডা 
piously believes in the policy of the eee রি 
democratic 17010200575 contrasted wit! 
totalitarian methods of the Iron Curtain. নি 
Tt is ‘again the fear of what an Asian war wW ale 
do to shatter her under-industrialized economy, pal 
thus make for the Communists chances নি 
that underlies ihe guiding motive of free Inc ies p licy 
at this critical juncture, 28৫5 in unequivoca pura 
of the concept of a “secular democratic state, ue a 
she pledged to undertake in her constitution on at 
ary 26, 1950. For war, in India’s opinion, would ton y 
destroy the liférgf heylbaby democracy, which 9 x is 
avowed to আচার bring up amid the ruins ot & 
two-century-old Bi: œh Empire. Like India, the 
United States, too, is . wried about the deadly effect 
of nuclear weapons invested by their scientists and 
is afraid of another war—whih., if it comes true, might 
bring about global annihilatio Thus it seems that 
there is perfect unanimity of ay-rement existing In 
the basic concept of Indo-Amexcan democratic 
alliance, viz, on the future of colonyism, the in- 
)  dispensability for routing Communism, the need by 
way of expedient adequacy for wholesale economie 
development, by democratic ways and [00011১77710 the 
wish to root out the seed of war as it “strikes 1joot 10 
mind”—without staking the alternative of a “Susren- 
der risk” to an alien invader. N 


Year Plan of economie development, as 
upon her age-old poverty, to attain the goals of a 
democratic nation, viz., raising the living standards of 
her people, the Western Democracy, too, as a cham- 
pion of free world causes, felt no hesitation whatsoever 
in offering her the warmth of a cordial handshake 
under what may be called the Joint Indo-American 
Programs. Under these planned ventures she received 
United States aid of about $189 million for the first 
three years. And, as Thd New York Times observed 
= in a June, 1954. report, after concluding a survey of 
the effect of the Technical Co-operation in 79 countries, 
; the survey shows the miracles that can be achieved in 
helping people help themselves.” By this aid, so the 
; ort says: 

- “India’s food production has increased by 5 million 
power generation by 315.000 kilowatts; 3 ships 
been built; 90 locomotives manufactured: coal 
p to 4 million tons; steel 1 million tons; cloth 
it to 4.7 million yards: hundreds of miles of new 
and dozens of schools have been erected. Agri- 
ed eat nd ae services have been ex- 

0 vi 1 
) 7 T he scourges of malaria and 
India has acquired phenomenal 
the so-called Community Projects, 
00 dar Valley Corporation Dams— 
ken of as the jewel of the 
alley is India’s 
leveloped wil 
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So, when India in April, 1951, launched her Five’, 
an attack AN 


বা : | 

add enormously to her multi-purpose industri 

ot achievements. The Bhakia will be the i 

largest dam in the world, irrigating about 3 

acres and will generate 3 million kilowatt মা 
“Jt will be built in fewer thay oS Ame 


ectricity ; ke ny 
a will be the work of 7,500 laborers.” Thee re 
matured, no doubt will usher in an era of y Ae Os a 


plenty and well-being—and speak in their i 
ence about India’s own enterprises and pote 
brought to acme only under the wholesome iman, 
of Western Democracy t ; নানি 
Here in India are vast relies of history and hood 
which glorified its ancient capital, New Delhi, a) T 
dynasty cried farewell to its Raj after shuffling termed 
mortal coil in the process of time. Here the \gentat 
have gone into dust after two and a half centywhich 
rule, but their Taj Mahal built in twenty-tyo ;enfore 
by twenty-two thousand workers still lives and own } 
fies their achievement as a marvel of archit 
Here also came the British and, as usual, 1417 
shores in historic succession, leaving great mone! 
in Delhi and elsewhere to proclaim what m 
called “England’s Work in India!” | 
But. if India can build up her home on thet 
cratic principle of her Five-Year Plan and wf 
projects mentioned before, it will be what ny 
called a real D-Day for the achievement of the 
States-Asian understanding and good will, inf 
epoch, in the Eastern Hemisphere. The target (| 
“U.S, Work in India” is the Indian farmer. H 
he will grow more food and improve his 10171 
become the source of wealth and strength by 
tht 350-million-strong nation grows stronger li 
prosperous. This is the secret of democrat) ty 
the human soul; makes him more useful, wal 
clearer in mind, and free from want ae 
America anywhere, then, touches Asia, m a 
brace, it is in the crowning glory of ০ d 
in the person—be he a peasant or a punt“) 
of her casteless democracy. 
This tradition was long 


৫1970 
nti conce 
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ago foreshadowed w 


sA in the following lines: i 
Ah My Angel—his name is recto | 
“Choose him to be your KMg: west | 

Be shall cut pathways East ae f 

AnA fend you with his wing | 
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fifth Congress of the United States of 
by a January 3. The session will open 
accordance with a custom traced back 
when the representatives of the 13 


The Eig! 
erica Opens 9 


Me 0702 has become a living basis for brother- 
pi na f 


‘ory anj hood and freedom. 
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lf to regard w 
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so carefully guarded since. 
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hard won in the 1700's an 


he Congress of c 
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As established by the উর of Representatives, 


ed States Consists of two 


adequate representation for each 
m pepulous stat 


The Senate is ma 


2 1 i 4 
Delhi, sl The members of tod y ভি সি ie less con- each State of the টি 7 বা abem two from 
wuffling geerned with that sonar jo নে ডি i e direct repre- Six years. Neither the geographic as a m a ‘or 
e the \igentatives of the people in pe ডি ua government the size of i EEO yee a State nor 
f cenfyprhieh makes Mere সি is LAR ol Senator cts its number of 
2120: An this capacity it nara hs COANE n the House of Representatives 
res and on interest as well as to that of their constituents hand the Stat ives, on the other 
ari k es are represented according to their 
ual, 
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populations. The House of Representatives has 435 
members who are apportioned among the 48 States on 
the basis of their populations as recorded by the 
official Census enumeration. A Representative’s term 
is for two years. : A 

To be eligible for a Senate seat, a candidate must 
be at least 30 years old, must have been a citizen of 
the United States for at least nine years and must 
actually live in the State he wishes to represent. 

Members of the House of Representatives must 
be at least 25 years old and must have been citizens 
for seven years. > < 

The Senate’s six-year term is sufficiently long to 
give Senators time to acquire broad experience In 
their work and to devote themselves single-mindedly 
for several years to public affairs without being 
Obliged to campaign for re-election until near the end 
of their terms. These factors contribute to the basic 
senior law- 
Making body, as planned by the authors of the 
Constitution. 

Continuity of the Senate’s membership is further 
insured by the system under which Senators are 
elected and ES eT The terms of one-third of the 
members regularly ire every two years. Thus, in 
any biennial electio “wear, the seats of only 32 
Senators serving six-yex ‘terms are at stake. However, 
When vacancies occur (11৩21 death or disability the 
governor of the State whosesseat in the Senate is 
vacant fills it by appointment aatil the State’s legis- 
lature directs an election be hers 

Because the Senate is a contWing body and 
Approximately two-thirds of its membélx at any given 


time have served at least two years anaxmany mem- 
bers much More, precedents and traditio» become 


increasingly important over the years as a-pjuide to 
its Be ene. 1h 

e election of Representatives to the wther 
House of Congress follows a different টি টু 
presentatives are elected to serve for two years. 
the end of two years, cach member who desires to be 
re-elected must submit his record to the voters of his 


district and abide by thei 7 
০ chee y their vote as to whether he shall 


The two-year term for 
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Development of Women Educ 


in Egypt tio f 
Fifty years ago the question of wome, | | 
was raised in Egypt. In the last quarter k i | 


century with the efforts of some foreign agp 
schools for girls were opened in Cairo and Nd 
In the year 1873, government also টি i 
girls education and by the year 1900 Several teig 
schools for girls came in picture. A teachers he 
college was opened where the teachers for the tl 
schools for girls were trained. Most of the nl 
richer families were being educated at home টব 
governesses. The education of the Upper 0] 
purely dominated by the French element, 1 


The revival of learning took an ever asting a 
`The provincial councils, in the year 1910 wl 
active part in women education. The number! 
students in central and provincial institutions ral 
a fairly high level. By the year 1920 the nun! 
primary schools for girls was four. ll 
The aim of education by this time due io pi) 
situations was to develop mental faculties 7 
tic sense and to make better citizens, The (71 
ment of personality was shocked in this way. | 
Egyptian revolution for independence in the yell 
brought a rapid advance of education in gene 
of girls in particular. This revolution brof 
Egypt cultural, social, educational and ecouif 
developments and womenfolk was much imi 
with it. For the first time in Egyptian history p 
and elementary education was made free al) 
pulsory both for boys and girls in the year 183) 
In the year 1920-21 for the first time + 
secondary school was opened. The aims of nl 
were to prepare girls for cultural educati 
science and domestic affairs. The girls were 071 
qualify themselves for the university তা 
Both boys and girls were taught the same ‘i 
\Qo-education was not objected by the pu 
1১211590881 development of women students | 
DO. had studied medicine, science and a 
univasities was given fair chance and eai 
professon . | 
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Intelligence Tests & S. S. DON 
Interviews, Technique explaine. 

Rs. 5 
Modern Interviews > 
Based on current trends Rs. 3 
Group Diseussions for the Inter- 
view Board Rs. 3 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Encyclopedia of General Know- 
ledge—with six monthly resumes 
of Current Events, and General 
Knowledge, 57 Edn. Rs. 10 

A Current Guide to General 

Knowledge—in questions and 
answers, latest Edn. Rs. 5 

Digest of World Affsirs—An 

overall resume of the past 

year. Edition 1956 Rs. 6 
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ledge Paper 16 M 
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GENERAL BOORg | 18. He 
Mercantile Law 5 | 19. M: 
__ Contracts) (The Law of 
Mercantile Law—Pertainy 20. He 
বি 
Company Law ee J 22, Ho 
Guide to Economic! Geog 2. Sh 
Questions and Ans, |] ah 
Arithmetic ‘for Competitive 24. Co: 
_ minations (Solved) | £ 
Guide to Algebra 81100602095, Diz 
(Solved) [| 3 
Mathematics Compt. Exam. M etc 
Careers for Youngmen M2. Ho 
Short Dictionary of 71601014028, Suc 
Terms 29 
Short Dictionary,of Abbrerltt 
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Popular Science “ae 30. Hon 
Scientific’ History of the 3). Psy 
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Reviewed 55. Gui 
Indian. History at 8 aif, tion 
(Ancient to Modern) j 36, Eve; 
American {Standard Pim 
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4. How to Study mare! 
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11. 81601455109 Hee 
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44, How to get Rich Quickly 
15. Personality Tests 
i 16. Money through Puzzles 

| 17. Success through Character 
Ona | 18. How to Influence People 
= 
By if Ua the Nation 
sin 90, Henry, David Thoreau 
৩30] 91. How to Write Better Exas 
nts |] 122, রঃ You are Governed 
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hid World Was 


| 
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(10124, Common English Errors and | 


"| How to Avoid them 


Geol 95. Planning for Full-Empioyment 


m ql 126. How to Sharpen Memory 
1121, How to Speak in Public 

chall 28, Success through Will-Dowey 

29. Essential Sex Knowledge for 

the: Teenage 

[190 How to Become a Film Star 

(161 রা Psychology of Interview 

io 32. How to Earn While a Student 

33. Choosing a Career 
fs ‘ 34, Planned Parenthood 


155, Guide} fo U.P.S.C. Exam i ina- 
a tions 


1 1150, Everyday Science 
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9, Mahatma Gandhi—The Father | 
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HEALTH BOOKS 


Be Stronger Live Longer Rs. 5-8 
How to Gain your Weight Rs, 1-8 
Better Teeth Re. i- 
Better Eyes without Glasses 


Rs.1-8 

Family Planning Rs. 1-8 
How to be Taller Rs. 1-8 

| How to Cure Baldness Rs. 1-8 
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Careers in Navy 
areers in Airforce 
areers in Army 


areers in Defence Services 
e যা 


eers in Civil Engineering , 


6. Cared: in Mechanical Engı- 
neering 


7, Careers in! | Electric: ~ Engi- 
neering Ae 


8. Careers in Automobile Engi- 
9. Careers‘in' Radio Engineering 
£10. Careers in Accountancy: 


11, ৬০০৪৫০০৪1 Guidance 


How to Cure Tired Feeling Rs. 1-8 | ate Tater (Intelligence Test রে | 


HINDI BOOKS 
Each Re. 1/8/- 
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THES GH নূহ BL 
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SAT ঘৰ Vea? ই (Art of বিন 
| Taw (Successful Student) 
arafa 
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rates a (Current 0৫ 
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MAGAZINE 


90950758410 RATES 
‘CARP RS & COURSES’ 
Annuai 
Ho, Yearly 
Lach Copy 
Payable‘in জি Rs 9; 


Half Yearly Rs. 5 ; Previous twelve 
issues (if RA Rs, 12, 


The prica of a Single Current ox 
available back number or specimen 
copy is Re. 1; by V.P.P. Rs. 1-8. 

BEST MEDIUM FOR 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
Apply to aoe 

The Advertisement Manager 


POS 


: The Most Progtessive and Most Successful 
Correspondence College in Asia l 


TAL TUITION 


j is YOUR way to SUCCESS in the career 
> of your 2 NOW! 


| 


island witi many varieties of costumes. One 
of the finest B that of the Kandy Dancer, 

) which takes the forra. of a short, flounced 

. skirt. worn over a mUnvecoloured full 
length waist cloth. Bead chains of consi- 
derable length are worn around the 
shoulders and the final touch is 

a added by a large and beautiful 

: ‘chest ornament. There is no 
End to the variety of costumes 


= Wherever you go «eae 
| _ —they’re gnod । 
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| * @ TO A MOTHER 6 6 0 of 
i (mindful of economy) ; 


Haudloow. fabrics cater to every childs 
Requirements. Washability.and durability go with 
prints gay enough to satisfy the youngest heart. . ` 
Hand-woven by weaversiof skill, they are of high = 


| | r sual es What is move they are inexpensive . ee z 
o ি01108]1 


FABR IC S z 


o Best in value, prized for colour, ae ang eee : 


ALL INDIA HANDLOOM ৪০4৪০, SHAHIBAG HOUSE, WITTE’ ROAD 2 
} ` BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY-1 eS 
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a guest ts honoured—2,400 years age 


During the fifth century B.C. lived Ctesias, a famous Greek traveller and 
author. _In his celebrated ‘Persicus’ he records that when he visited the 
Persian Palace, the King and the Queen Mother presented him with two 
“exquisite swords made of Indian steel”, 

That was 2,400 years ago, when Indian steel was famous. through- 
out the world. Today, once again steel is very much to the te 
nation's thinking. The country’s steelmaking. capacity is being 74791) 


_ expanded to provide the basis for the nation’s industrial development. 
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Astro-Palmist of India = 


Well-versed in ell the branches of the Sasiras, the examiner of the Government _ 
Astrological Examination, President, Astrological Association of India, 


‘AJ JYOTISHI 


MAHOPADHYAYA 
Pandit HARISH CHANDRA SHASTRI 
JYOTISHTIRTHA, TANTRIKACHARYA jt 
OF INTERNATIONAL FAME oy 
is one of those successful descendants who mado his name as well 


1 i 25 fame by fore- 
68, ete., of bis numerous clients and at the same time 


PL I S has 4 J 
syan) to propitiate the evil influence of sters and is- completely চার্ট... 


„2uswering the questions most correctly and has been praised ap 2 
by the leaders of Congress, Independent Sovereigzs and thou fa 


[on 


other learned personagas of 

Those who like to desir 
or who lika to win pea 
ful Talismans must see | 
their palm of the right h 
_ and date of their birth, 


bensfit by the religious rites of Shanti-Shastyayan perfor My him 
ny worry and anxiety of the world of trouble by wearing his wonder- f: 
> to bim stating the nature of their difficulties or send ‘ue impression of 
© case of male and left hand in the case of female, néSniioning the time 
1 solve all difficulties and show them the way to fortune. 


HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY, 141/1-C, RUSSA ROAD, CALCUTTA-26 
ust East of Hazra Park, Phone: 48-3095 _ 

These fortune-giting Talismans have made thousands fortunate : 
SANTI KAVACHA~TI: br 
from aceident, premature death, 
18 07700 from all sorts of 
3, 20 only. A 
fo BAGALA KAVACHA—Tt helps to gain success in occupation, to fulfil desire, to get Royal Honour, 
Set promotion in servico, to attain prosperity in business, to increase wealth, to secure command over all. — 


7 Be To PTSOns Rave attained successes in the most unfavourable and complicated Law-Suits, Ordinary 
Ja 2 Special (ready action) Rs, 45 only. 7. 
I AKARSHANI KAVACHA—It creates permanent friendship with any friend or foe. Ordinary Re, 12, 
89৮৪1 (ready action) Bs, 50 only. : i e 
oma AHALAKSHMI KAVACHA—Wearer of this wonderful Kavacha will enjoy the facilities of 
Prosperita ; Source - of unailoyed happiness. Allround~ success in everyday business. Unlimited 
Speci te y m every phase of lfe. Possess palatial buildings and landed property, Ordinary Rs. 25, 
À at (ready action) Rs. 250 only. 5 y 
M ie হু তি 
‘ONG: MILLIONS WHO HAVE PERSONAL XPERIENCE OF HIS WONDERFUL POWERS Aj 


Tauri TS HIGHNESS RAJA OF DHENKENAL, (ORISSA) : “I am feeling : wonder at the marvello 
Works and accurate calculations. He is no doubt a great perronage with miraculous power.” . 


oe 


at your LLONEL GOBINDA SAMSER JUNG BAHADUR, RANA OF NEPAL: “I am simply astonish 
; e calculations, predictions and Tantrik power.” টি 

to bo quite CHANDLER, ENGLAND : “I found the calculations and Judgements of Pandit Mahashay 

i টি টি, He ie-Tounted as one of the most accurate astrologers of Bengal,” nt UE 

Bat findin B D AS. BA X-AT-LAW, PATNA: “Thad doubt about the honesty of your religious dui 

| uence of Jour S difficulties concerning my business and family affairs are met with I have : 

k ower,” $ . 

৮ AOFI, EJOGU, WE ICA + “It is quite impossible for a letter to praise you for your 
calculations and also 2 that toe avec could bear such wonderful resul 341. 

Mr. ALY, SAADAN, LAHORE: “I am much benefited by wearing your wonderful special Kavach 
Macha remo- ARUNACHALA DUBA,-8. INDIA : “Iam grateful to you because your Mahal 
3 ৭০৮৩0 the dask of my a ee 2284 good results from Shanti-Shastyayan performed by you. 


ings peace of mind, happiness in family, heals incurable diseases, SAVES | 
fire and theft, ensures success in examination. The wearer of this jewel — 
troubles as it pleases evil stars Ordinary Rs, 5, Special (ready action) 


8৫98 these, many other eminent personalities of India and abroad 
টি hive heen charmed by his honest services, 


CONSULT HIM TO-DAY OR WRITE TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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BETTER LIVING 


Substantial progress was made during the First Plan period in food and 
agricultural production. Yields will be stepped up to a still higher level during the 
Second Plan pericd by means of major and minor irrigation projects and intensive 
use of manures, fertilizers, improved seeds and new techniques of soil conservation 
on every acre of land. As Second Plan targets are reached, the common man’s 
primary needs will be fulfilled to a large extent. / 

g Quantitatively the consumption of food grains will increase to 18.3 oz. per 
adult as compared to 17.2 oz. at present and of sugar to 1.7 oz. from 1.4 oz. Apart 
from this, there will be an increase of 2.3 million tons in cotton and av increase 
of 1.5 million bales in jute. 

Rs. 568 crores—11.8 per cent of the totel outlay on the Second Plan has been 
allotted for agriculture. and Community Projects. The latter together wi 

5, National Extension Service will cover the entire rural population. Self-help will 
SE be supplemented by benefits flawing from the development of fisheries, farming, 
animal husbandry and forests and the provision of essential services as water and 
electricity. $ 

a Over 21 million acres of land will be irrigated during the Second Plan, 7 f: M 

| 3 bringing the total land under irrigation to 88 million acres. To meet our General 


industrial and rural electrification needs the installed capacity 11] be stepped up | ০ 
to 6.9 million kw from the present capacity of 3.4 million kw. More. than 


three annas of every rupee to be spent on the Second Five Year Plan is set apart 
for irrigation and power. 2 -- - 
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Guide to General Knowledge—57 od, 
ard invaluable reference book entirely re- 
titan Better. than most expensive courses 
for Competitive Exams. 
Standard Book of Modern 


(Stand 


Interviews—Vivs 


Voce 1957 ed. i 
Practical Palmistry by ths author of 
f 1015 Easy. Latest book, just ox 


omplete Ready Reckoner of i 
| Mainin Salary Income W 


All-India Standard College Current 


Essays — 
Essays which score top marka in Univer- 
sitles and 007009811৮9 exams.—57 ed. 


Standard Guide to World Consti 
book on World Governments 

Complete Letter Writer— Lettera for all 
Occasions with numerous model letters 

Learn Yourself Hindi in a 
Master 

eneral Knowledge Quiz—A unique’ book for 
obtaining sure suecers in an, interview or 
any other requiring intelligence, ate. 

400; Great Indiane—Gives Encyelo paedic Bio- 

3 265 2২01089০38৮ 

graphical Information & provides inspiration 

Pictionary of Idioms & English Phreses—Unique 
book of its kind 

our. Hand Reveals All—By E. R. Nayanar. 
Ilustrated 

fictionary 


Month 


a of Crossword Pointers & Permutation . 
narts—Many have won first’ prize: with ‘the 
help of this"book 
andard Guide to Better English—makes master, 
| Writer & convincing speaker 
| patra Book of Idioms, Unseena & Precis Writing 
Stan to those who want to improve their 
card in English Language 
‘of Everyday Lettera— 555 ready- 
rae চি Covering entire field 7 
7 Cok of Palmist d — 
hook on" ty REY an Astrology —A best 


Classes ammar—For High School 


foal Es ys—For ‘advance exams, 
iman 0 DY B. N. Choudhary: ` 
Se of English Phrases by do, 
uals Art of Tailoring — English 
a'Katai Kala— Hindi 
so for all Oconsions 
Science af Palmisty 
PAN | & Drafting 
এ Y W- iam G. Campbell Pitman | 
ar Matriculation Essays S 


Mota ti 


Without a 


Rg. as, 

Cheiro’s Language of the Hand, Illus, 
Cheiro's Book of Numbers 

0 | Cheiro’s You & Your Stars 
Oheiro’s Palmistry For All 

0 | Cheiro’s Guide to the Hand 
Oheiro’s When Were You Born 
Cheiro’s Comfort Palmistry Guide 
Cheiro’a Secrets of the Hend 
Numerology, by Montrose 


Practical Lessons in Hypnotism by Axel Wayne 


0 Bacon 
25 Lessons in Hypnotism 


2 (| Dictionary of General Knowledge 
510 
| The Mysteries of Sex—Illug. 
20 | The Technique of Sex—Tllustrated 
i Confidential Love Letters with Replies 
20 Modern Methods of Safe Birth Control 


Ideal Sex Knowledge—Ilius, Written in Chaste 


5 snd plein language 


26x68 
Marriage Technique—Illus. 


Male & Female Sex Problems 

9 g | Sex Facts for Men & Women 
Mechanism of Love 

4 8| Auto Erotism by Havelock Ellis 
A Manual for Husband & Wife 
Sex Happiness 
Sex Life in India 

Q | Sex Hygiene 

Strange Sex Impulee 

Paycho-Pathology of Sex 

The Private Papers of a Sexologist 

4 0f Sexual Feelings in Man 

2 8| Our Sex Life. 

3 12 Sex Power _ c 

3 12 | Travel Diary of a Sexologist 

3 12 | Birth Coatrol for Millions 


3 12 


31 Human Sexology 

A A Physiology of Sex ee Fos g8 ot ( 
: © CAPITAL BOOK CO. ( 
6 0 95, Punchkuin Road, ‘M. Market 

3 


OUR ORDER. NO V.P.P, 


SEX BOOKS & LOVE NOVELS 


9 | Your Sex Problems by Dr. 0, H. Bai 


4] P.O, Box No. 356, NEW DELHI 


it 
Sy 


2 


2 0] Art of Love & Procreation—For married men only 2 
Sex Problems in a Nutshell—For adults of both 
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THE CHOWRINGHE 
WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 


* Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
‘CHOWRINGHEE’ a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

* The series of writings featured as ‘Bunkiwmn’ provide delightful 


- reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 


Re or ক এ ০০৯ 


পি ৯ ০ 


~. Social life today. 


Ss 


«Life and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

* The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 


* An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 


Noteworthy Contributions already Published 


* “Why” and “Why Indeed”—elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ‘Chowringhee’. 


৫ rs : 2 $ টি 
“We and They” —tecapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics, 


৫4155 ২১1১) ০ 
‘Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and “Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 


* ube Storm Gathers”—treating a fundamental aspect of our 
Refugee” Problem today. 


Price per Copy : Annas Three, Annual Rs. 10/-, Half-yearly. Rs. 5/- only 


m Tor Advt. Rates and টিটি Details contact : 

= Manager : THE CHOWRINGHEE 

oe Chowringhee Road (Grand Efotel?Arcade—1st Floor) 
$ i CALCUTTA-13 
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“ROYAL & GENUINE PERFUME 


Mysore Sandalwood „Oil is recognised as the World’s Standard of Quality 


Ensure that; you get only Original Containers with the 
Mysore Government Seal and Label. 


AVOID BUYING SPURIOUS AND ADULTERATED OIL 
Place orders with the Authorised agents only:or with the factory. 


Agents for Bombay and Sawrastra 


MESSRS. MYSORE PRODUCTS LTD., 


191, Princess Street, Bombay. 


Agents for Bengal, Bihar, Orissa & Assam 
MESSRS. KARNATIC AGENCIES LTD., a 
73, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. ee 


Agents for Uilar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Hast 
Punjab, Delhi, Rajasthan & Himachala Pradesh 
MESSRS. LALA BANARSIDAS KHATTRI, 


PERFUMERS, ° 
Kanauj ( U. P.) 


ne — 


A most interesting Travel Book that reads AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 
like a novel—valuable and instructive WITH HUMOROUS AND ~ 
information of the World in the language ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 


of story book. 


“It has been considered by some that the R O UND 


book is now out of date, owing to the 


Vast changes which World War Il has H ; 
brought about ; by others, this very fact if T E 


has enhanced its value as a work of perma- ই 
hence, for its graphic and clear account of pe { ) 
Conditions 


in Europe and other places 
mmediately prior to the outbreak of War 


ae much light on the position as it By | 

accorda My own 0 In complete Mr. J. N. SINHA 

foal টি With this latter one, and I 3 F দি a 

eae one PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
S time goes on.” Si SE ee FET ST 


~The Pagoda Magaxine' (West Indies) টি 2nd Edition : Rs, ঠা টা 
È y GOURANGA PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 5, Chintamani Das Lane, Gal ti 
n Reyiey tch 1987 PE 5 এ 
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18 (in colours)—Bireshchandra Ganguli 

I | NOTES: 

INDIA’S CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS—Arthur A. Wichmann 

ji খু THE RAIPUT AND HIS VENDETTA (VAIR)—Prof. K. R. Qanungo 

T “SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION—D. N. Banerjee 

| WiL'NDIA ACCEPT DEMILITARISATION. OF KASHMIR 9-— 


Prof. Taraknath Das 
EE ৭২১. 
| DANTON 1-Week Shorthand | Homoeopa lochemisty} 


(English & Hindi) The leading house iz Western India for Bent: 
Only 4 rules. 10 Easy Lessons Practice soon gives | and reliable Homesopathic and Biochemio me 
150—200 words 
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READ 
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(Qil of Abrus Precatorius) 


| apeed যা Write today for | sinas, globules, bottles, corks and other physio 
ree Hirst Lesson ; ১24; So < ish 10. 
i ; reanisites, Books =~- American, English ॥ 
/ DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Todian DEBI tons : | 
এ _ Merton Rond, Post Box 1043, DELEI () ees h ae 4 
* L E UCODERMA Pris list free on application, 
| nero re 
By Boe COD E R M A Homoeopathic Outlook: 
এ... au. 0 icine re ietri ॥ 
| | | Ong packet will cure one ineh white 71 A populaz monthly, Annual subscription W 
id Kabiraj BENOY SANKAR ROY, ee) copy Hes OPT AA 
oe B. O. Shelkia, Howrah. W, Bengal ROY & COMPANY, Hemocopathlet 
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AUTHORISED EDITION 
eras é 2 
RS OF RAMAKRISHNA - 
by 


SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 
® His Life Divine, " Dialogues of the Master— 
Presented by the mastermind. 
“The book is filled with beautiful thoughts and beautiful teachings, which if 
followed, would lead to a perfect life. One cannot marvel that the Sayings 
of Ramakrishna made a deep impress on modern Hindu thought. He was at 
least a great and wise scholar, and gave goodly advice to his followers,” 


~The San Francisco 17227728207) San Franciseo, Cali, USA ri E 


a 


This books has been translated into several languages, 

Demy Svo, AVI+355 pages, 9 pictures. Excellent get-up. Rs. 7-8 
LIFE BEYOND DEATH, Rs. 6-8. MYSTERY OF DEATH, Bs. 8-8 
FHILOSO Hy OF RELIGION, Rs, 6-8. TRUE PSYCHOLOGY, Rs, 6-0 

ATTITUDE OF VEBANTA TOWARDS RELIGION, Rs. 6-8 


২১, 


RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH : 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Caleutta-6 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK! JUST PUBLISHED 
; By BHUPENDRANATH DATTA, A.M. ( Brown ), Ph.D. ( Hamburg ). 


HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE 


(An Anthropological Study ) 


* P r SIG 
a ihe author tra co-operative life in ancient India from the earliest times. — 
1251৩ tenets of other ancient and modern countries. 
d. Rs, 10/- 


N ART IN RELATION TO CULTURE 


S expressed in different Phases of Indian socio-economic development, 19 plates Re ; 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : PATRIOT-PROPRET ne. 10 : 


AT PUBLISH ERS : 72, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA-9 K 
The immortal poems of Sochi Raut Roy i s 


? Ag T >: cage z ত ood - : 
৬1 BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY PO 
Tt 4) mttoduction by Br. Kalidas Nag—Translated by Harindranath Chattopadhyay hes 
DUP the poemë originally et English by the poct. D. Demy 1/16, .P, 265, att 
Jacket Price Re. 6/-. Highly spoken of by the Press and literary critics of Indias 
A Symposium on Sri Raut Roy’s works | Be FR 
UTR f the 
২ Humayun Kabir a, Harindrans 
l Brin; j 
Satyendra ae ly 


Road, CALCUTI i 
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| THE MIDDLE EAST (iltast)}—Adinath Sen tl, co 
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BHARAT KALA BHAVAN, BANARAS (illust) PIB i 


LALA HAR DAYAL (illast)-M. M. Lal i 
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| STUDY OF FAMILY STRUCTURE AMONG THE EAST PAKISTAN BEFUGEES— 


Paramananda Pramanik 
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NOTES 


The Elections 


The Elections are on, all over India, and at 
x time of writing only a few results have 
a piounced, most being uncontested wins. 
রি some disturbing factors are noticeable, 
বব Bengal and in some other States, 
lin e have reliable sources of informa- 
A yes Bengal, there has been a very 

[itis ux of anti-Congress—indeed anti- 
Ie, 201 from across tthe border. 
It them না supplied with money and some 
00800 Powerful mob-orators. Virulent 
0011 টি being carried on by them in 
Pe lng bo thes a atone districts where there are 

l all the ae fuslims. The Kashmir Case, 
‘titan aS statements manufactured by 
the টি ng the persecution of Muslims, 
Mnal 0181 Plank, together with bitter com- 


h atribe z 
n, tawing A against the present Govern- 


Mug: Uslims 1 
Sling L Sin Bengal was under the 


Pie a ea 

he Wh Government, prior to pantition 
tem alleq টি in this part of Bengal. 
m any 195 groups are in concert with 

01845093068. 
১ Pradesh, where casteism 
ট most Be is being taken of this 
incompete, the Gram Panchayet 
er te ent ministry—some would 
Men jy 08S Placed most unworthy 
৭9০৩: everywhere, and the 


ee. 


Comparison between what the’ 


resultant reactions are now visibly in operā- 
tion. Even those worthy Congressmen and 
officials who were profitably associated with 
the notorious Man Singh, are now openly 
declaring that they would exact vengeance, for 
the death of that dacoit and scourge, on the 
few goodmen who are standing for election. 

In other States, too, these underground. 
currents are adding to the strength of subver-: 
sive and dissident factions. Above all stands. 
the choice of unworthy, and in many cases. 
notorious, candidates chosen by the Congress 
Chiefs, to stand for election. All ‘these add up. 
to a sum-total of uncertainty in or indifference: 
to the election. চির... 

Indeed, the choice of candidates by thei 
Congress for the present election has been a- 
great disillusionment for those who had hoped — 
that at least some better elements would be. 
introduced and some of the most noxious 07068. 
would be purged. What has happened is that. | 
the standard has been still lowered and all the- ৯. 
noble sentiments expressed at the Congress” 
meetings has proved to be so much 01016. : q 

Some of the old guard, consisting inthe Main =f 
of those who fought regardless of cost for the 7} 
cause for decades and were discarded by- our 
tin-gods who prefer time-servers, are in the 
campaign again, trying to turn the tide. For,- 
if corruption is rife in the Congress, it is pesti- : 
lence in most of the opposition ranks. 
is the only hope in ; 17১1 - 
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Kashmir and the Elections 
Referring to the oft-repeated propaganda 
thas Kashmir was a national issue and should, 
therefore, not be made an election Issue, oe 
Vigil, February 23, writes editorially: Kashmir 
is a national question all right but that does 
not mean it cannot or should not be an election 
issue, also. Indeed, it should be more so if there 
are reasons to think that the Government has 
mismanaged the affair. It is a mistaken notion 
of the national interest to think that any 
criticism of the Government’s policy and actions 
in regard to Kashmir is inopportune now when 
dia is under so much pressure from outside.” 
` The magazine goes on to add that in ts 
view the conduct of the Government of India’s 
policy on Kashmir had been greatly defective 
and as such became a legitimate issue in ithe 
elections. “For instance,” the Vigil writes, 
“Kashmir has been dealt with by the present 
Government in a right and wise manner. For 
instance, we are now taking the stand that 
Pakistan must first purge its aggression, that is, 
withdraw its ‘forces from that part of Kashmir 
. which is under its occupation, before the plebis- 
cite issue or any other point can be discussed. 
Why did not our Government take this straight- 
forward stand from the beginning? Why did it 
not continue to press the original aggression 
charge with energy? Why did it practically 
allow the charge go by default by letting the 
cease-fire line freeze into a de facto Dion 
line and by entering into all kinds of talks and 
agreements regarding the holding of a plebiscite 
before getting full satisfaction on its complaint 
of aggression? Why, even after these talks and 
eo pie it Bas clear 
no intention of withdrawing its forces from 

44 

_ “Azad Kashmir,” did not our Government notify 


regarded the 


alist agreed obli- 
ations? Instead, the position now is that India 


having gone 
ven knows the Securit il j 
c e y Council is 

from being the place where to look for 
udgments On moral issues. But that, 
bad faith could at all be brought 

A (he original wrong-doer 
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a serious enough matter for which 
ment owes an explanation to the peo 


the Con 


1 
9.] 071 
be remembered that the balances 1৪ 


wi 


business or for that matter of any VE 4 y a 
is relattd to the partition of this sub 
is not yet closed and filed. The running a com 
must be safeguarded, at least on Indias d 10] 
against any false entry or even the ap ‘rove 
of one.” | stat 
| cial 
Big Business and Indian 70110 | 

The dangers of the direct intrusion at pani 
Business in the country’s political life d pay 
heavily underlined by His Lordship Mil Be 
tice P. B. Mukharji of Calcutta High qo 
on February 28 while disposing of an apple টি 
tion by the Indian Iron and Stee] Comps 01 
Ltd., seeking confirmation by the court of their 
proposed alteration of the Company’s Mem mav 
dum of Association to allow it to dive Jeno 
funds for political purposes. ae 

His Lordship granted the company's! com 
plication on certain condition initially fof ` 
period of six years only after which this adde 
clause in the Memorandum of Associ pert 
Would lapse unless further extended ly mere 
court. Under the condition the company 9৭1) 
ensure the fullest possible publicity of] mbli 
contribution being made and the company Moh. 
to show in its annual balance-shects and J) 00 


Peary 


018 or indirectly made to any pale ॥ রর 
political party by name, the amount a 
and the date of contribution. 


1 Such 


Who subscribed to its capital. Such pe 
should stand on its own merits and 0 rs! E 
victions and conscience of the shareho Men 
induce the Government of the da tion 
uting money, to the political 01] 
Political parties was to adopt the 006. bay 
Principle fraught with grave danget? gsi) lat 


0 | 


ন্‌ Ni 
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he standard of administration even in 
State of democracy. To convert 
victions and conscience by money was to 
nt both democracy and administration.” 
itis Lordship remarked that the joint stock 
sanies Were not formed to serve as adjuncts 
G political parties and possible source of 
4 1000 10 these partics. The companies were 
Y statutory bodies working for different commer- 
jal purposes. It would induce most unhealthy 
11 | competit-on perwoen tne mercy business com- 
ia A panies by চান race g to who could 
ife d pay more 0 t iy 3 eeil ae of political 
Ni i partes. It wou d ee the interests of good 
High Ol ps a ea political life alike. It 
a a m ee, ee ry of the voice of the big 
1 Cong i r o me Eo into the political life 
our s Co aa উপ citizens, despite 
5 Mens gravely Maite oped k th ~ i ia রত ie 
diver length of hoe Sutil ma ee 
ee tenet টব cone never hope 
vany’s H| companies, রা: ৩ E 
ly for} Hi deh} ; 
i ‘his : গা aa 2 Ee sae Mukharji further 
জগ] pert of the industrial Res Ss 
ed byf mercial funds to site ee 10 KN 
any S| lal, in the টি, ক ৩১ 
ty 0:51 Mhlic standards te f k me 00 a 
pany j| [01111 aa aa nave legislative enactments 
81101 democracy and ite ‘to keep the springs 
0101 Pure ang রি administration reasonably 
d and before it was too late 


it, to 
0010] © control th 

Ath, he dan রাযি 
at He Ye situation angers and mischief inherent in 


Lect of il con 
Usings, al prev 
lb- co 

mg aby com] 


thi ই 
us connection it may be recalled that 


দন রও 
facts Such a 

| fa ei 
alteration of ithe Company’s Memoran- 


yb (0১ dum was 


itd 2) Stee নি obtained by the Tata Iron and 
rikin ae any, Ltd., from the Bombay High 
f thee 


01110] Š 
ith Pr Public Expenditure 

gd ste partici OR nly expanding scope of 

com tional ০০০ E alon in the various branches of 

10010 Publig expendi. ৪০৫ Production, control over 

Porta ture has assumed paramount 
to combine economy of 

ie ও maximum public welfare 

oil cos 1005 of public-spirited states- 

ndi nes, It is also a burning ques- 


pe I 
48] OF ia, ante 
9 a the Econo An article in the Annual Number 


1600. 
hat ™ State 


777৮ 
দা UR 


018) mi x 
ib Wate ও an য় eekly published from Bom- 
01 issues, © esting light on some of the 


The arti 3 
principles Reni 2 জনি a 
bear reiteration in th 3 Ss ich would 

i : n the present context of reck- 
less spending and wast On eS 
resources in unw thy age of valuable national 
princ'ples are: orthy pursuits in India. These 

(2) Every public officer i 
exercise the same vigilance in তা 2 
ene incurred from public monies as a 
Ron ordinary prudence would exercise in 
respect of expenditure of his own money. 
গা দাহ should not be 

eae e than the occasion demands. 
টি দিনা should exercise its 
order THC T ee টাক 
ly or indirectly to 
its own advantage. 

“(w) Public monies should not be utilised 
for the benefit of a particular person or a sec- 
tion of the community unless—(a) the amount 
of expenditure involved is insignificant; or (b) 
a claim for the amount could be enforced in a 
court of law; or (c) the expenditure is im 
pursuance 01-8 recognised policy or custom,” 

When these principles are remembered it 
does not become difficult to lay down sound 
policy for public expenditure; the control of 
expenditure must be entrusted to an authority 
independent - of the executive department. 
Human nature being what it is it would be idle 
to expect an executive officer, whose interest lies 
in expanding his authority as far as practically 
feasible, to care much for economy. Tn fact, he 
does not. And therein lies the need for 4 policy 
of controlling public expenditure. 

Various objections are raised against exter- 
nal financial control of the executive depart- 
ment: the most familiar being the charge that 
an authority independent of the executive 
department cannot, most often being a non- 
technical man, realize the needs of the de 
ment. While this contention 15 nae vali 
helpful to recall, as the article does, wiat 
টি Secretary of the United Kin om 
Treasury said in this connection. While the — 
Finance Officer could not know the techni 
details of a project, “by dint of Prec 
weighing up facts and testing evidence £ 
judging men, it is his business to form ai 
man’s judgment on whether the case presen 
for more expenditure, however admirable 
appear from a particular point 9 
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marked by accelerated economic dey 
home and boom conditions abroad. 
During the war there wns a | 
in money incomes of the people on E ity 
government budget deficits and রি 
ments surpluses. Much of these incre 
comes was held in terms of me 
near-money asse's since imported A 
were not available and there Was ays 
of controls on spending in a a 
This resulted in inflationary conditions y 
were strengthened by substantia] budget qel 
of the Central and States Governments dp 


‘of.seale with what ean be allowed on a common- 
sense judgment of the things when other com- 
10100701016 are taken into account,” the U. K. 
Secretary said. 

Who should be entrusted with this work of 
financial control? The writer refers to the 
observations of the Haldane Committee in 
U.K. which said that “the supervision of each 
item of public expenditure by some authority 
not directly concerned in the expenditure itself 
can most naturally and effectively be exercised 
by the Department which is responsible for 
ra sing the revenue required.” And since it is : 
the lay people sitting in the Parliament who the post-war years, the Korean war boom ks 

help raising governmental funds, the writer of 1950-51 and a high level of investmen’, js 
the article no‘es, the Parliament's “financial Cularly in stocks during 1951-52, The 11011 
conse ence must sit in judgment on experts.and Spiral was further aggravated by shoriang 
that, conscience is represented by the Finance Yaw cotton and raw jute following the pati lover 
Ministry as part of the Government.” of India. There was also an extreme sh with 
of food caused mainly by the failure of mons ial 
and also to some exten; by the Partition, Wailted 
conditions were reflected in the high led) 18 pe 
imports during this period, particularly of a co 


lop, 


S The taxpayers’ interests also demand that 
| financial control should be exercised by an 
authority independent of the spending depart- 
_ ment. The Haldane Committee in their Report . 
_ On the Machinery of Government in the United 101৩, raw, cotton, food and machinery. Di lnpor 
308৫0) observed that “on the whole expe- the two years, 1950-51 and 1951-52, there iilo Rs 
ive Secms to show that the interests of the © Prosressively rising level of imports la দিত 
taxpayer cannot, be left to the spending depart- Owing to price increases and in 1951-52 im! 
mens. These observations have particular “lined the highest level (Rs. 962.9 a 
validi'y in India “where in the first flush of ৭0075 the whole of the post-war period. 
freedom the departmental enthusiast is likely Between 1948-49 io 1951-52, exports 11061 
to get out of hand,” the writer adds. continuously reaching a record level in 1% 
We strongly support this lagi উনি following the devaluation in September W 
| quoted above. We find enormous sums bein the Korean war boom. The level of he l 
_ Wasted by Government departments all Sind although higher than that of the exports, ™ Bs, o 
_ Tf that had been passed by a company auditor. large changes from year to year as a result 
he would be in jail. ’ Variety of factors such as shortages of foo, fh 
TA raw materials like raw cotton and jute. “dl 
dia’s Balance of Payments deficits totalling Rs. 610 crores occu 


ing this period; ia also 76061165711 Th 
0 ch dies recently in the form of bende ie tn ofa 


“Review” of India’s balance of pay- 

reveals that during the eight years from 

ae 1955-56, India suffered from adverse 
500 current account to the extent 
889.9 crores, These years have been 

ee economic periods on the basis 

ition, The first period from 

51. 2 was characterised by 

d shortages; the second 


The iwo . years 1952-53 and Y | 
represented a period of mild recession * i 
mic activity. With the end of the $” 

oom and the consequent slackening / 


ne 
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Í economic activity poan e R z ing exports the value of which rose at the end 

ar i Jine in India’s exports as well as in their of the Period by a little over Rs 100 
"Be igh 9 In this period exports fell by 3.8 per against that of the 1 ye 
7 8081 prices. e preceding period. Vegetable 


16 and by 7.4 per হি s 
in germs of value and by 7.4 per cent in oils, raw cotton d 

} ent jn tert y . f 3 and tea record 3 

mee |G f volume as compared with the earlier ed large increa 


in exports. The t 
MNereyey} terms O টু i ; i e tea export reach 
nad period. The decline was particularly marked figure of Rs 147.7 oe in Lo 
Mon o] . ; ie টা $ A ; 7; ৰ 
ried i in the case of exports of jute manufactures. 


a ël The annual average level of exports during this ing TELE রিড Th eee and volume dur- 
a period was Rs. 570 crores as against Rs. 59 RA ধায় টি pie ye mpor 
নী crores during the uPrevious period, and the টা oe টি 5 oe and in terms 

4106 annual average index of volume of exports arger than those at the end of 


d ; ; রি রি 
oe came down from 108 during the previous period uate previous period by 20 per cent. The compo- 
me to 100 during this period. — sition of imports underwen; a change in this 
9001 dj রঃ period. Food imports fell 10 only Rs. 17.5 
meni, ef The mild recession in economic activity in crores in 1955-56 as against Re: 2 


 inflaied the country was mainly on account of the disin- in 1953-54 and Rs. 228.1 crores in 1951-52. 
101 flationary policies of the Government and the The import of raw jute recorded a large fall. 
he patil lower level of investmeni. This factor combined But imports of producers’ goods like iron and 
me shat vith higher output, both agricultural and indus- steel manufactures, machinery, vehicles, etc, 
of momed iral and a somewhat tighter import policy re- showed significant increases. 
Hon, Walled in a fall in annual ay rage imports of about Capital Movements: The figures for capi- 
igh lel per cent in value and 25 Per cent in volume tal movement for the entire eight-year period 
ily dij Compared with thar of the previous period. indicate a persistent flight of capital on private 
y. Duglmports declined from Rs. 963 crores in 1951-52 account. The total capital movement outward was 
thee Wits. 633 crores in 1952-53 and to Rs. 592 Rs. 92 crores, and of this Rs. 28.5 crores were 
pe in 1953-54. The decline in import occur- recorded in the first year. A large part of the 
2 [মাঠ in the case of raw) cotton, raw jute outflow, consists of migrants’ transfers after 
2.9 clu A foodgrains. Most of the fall was accounted independence and as swch this does not constitute 
jod. | HY the reduction in the volume of import as outflow of capital in the ordinary course of 
> Bis Er a fall in prices. The ‘rade deficit in business. But this figure of capital outflow is 
uy 17 টি Was very much smaller totalling only stated to be an over-estimate because it takes . 
A Ha steener fay and this was mainly on account account of only certain types of transactions and J: 
in imports as compared to ex- does not allow for foreign investments in the 
iy A Bags 67506115 from net invisibles rose to shape of goods and reinvestments of profits of 
TA i tase টি a year largely on account of foreign firms. The annual average of capital ou = 
oi tom টা from Private donations and private account during the last four রতি 
rol tions ous “private and government the order of Rs. 6.7 crores. On baking 
account there was a total inflow of capital of : 
Period—] 954.55 Rs. 21.7 crores during the period, 1e to 
টু x 3 È 1955-56—has 1951-52. However, during 1949-50, e ee n 
activity, Dies hes of expanding of capital stood at Rs. ae crores. i E ee 
Pmen; activities S ee period the pace first period, the changes in he poai ion A hort: 
N gy stantia] quickened and this was term account showed a worsening of K 860 cr 
Tent t expen বি শি of government This reduction in the country’s = ae ioe 
03210 reflecte the img of heavy oumens des atthe 
N er increased n > a home and extraordinary transfers. In t e first period, the 
Dor ndia 5. trade, both total net receipts by wy of loans jn the official sec- 
™ports increased faster tor amounted to Rs. 125.4 crores. Of this 
sult, the trade deficit rose amount, Rs. 121 crores (Rs. 90.6 crores of th 
invisible, ‘© crores. The net re- U.S. Wheat Loan and Rs. 30.2 crores receive 
“ve i Temained more or less at from the IBRD) were utilised for financing 


Previous period. The Tirst Five-Year Plan. In the first peri 


=. 


aS fa 77 
RS 


a Tey, নি 
ইভ in the trend of declin- the total official transactions resulted in 
` = es r S ? 


amount includes 


outflow of Rs. 405.1 crores. This 
7 crores to Pakistan on 
the payment of Rs. 213.7 crores to n 
account of its share in the Reserve Bank and als 
47 [3 ~~) z 
purchase of pensions annuities for Rs. 224 crores. 
In this period, in addition to the heavy with 
il y G 
drawal from her reserves, India had to borroy 


58.6 


both from the U.S. Government (Rs. 

crores) and the IMF (Rs. 23.9 crores). For 

the eight-year period as a whole, the current 
official donations stood at 


deficit excluding 
Rs. 387.4 crores. This deficit 
Rs. 471.9 crores if errors and omission are also 
added to this total. In addition, there was a private 
capital outflow for Rs. 92.1 crores. The total 
oulgo on current account, errors and omission, 
private capital and official long-term iransactions 
aggregated to Rs. 969 crores. As against this, 
the total receipts from official donations and 
official loans amounted to Rs. 223.4 crores. 
The ne; deficit requiring reimbursement from 
official assets and other sources thus aggregated 
to Rs. 745.6 crores. During ihis eight-year 
period, India’s foreign exchange assets declined 
by Rs. 720.7 crores. There was, in addition, a 
Net increase in foreign exchange liabilities of the 
country to the extent of Rs. 22 crores. 

The regional pattern of India’s balance of 
payments reveals that the share of the dollar area 
in India’s xota] exports declined from 23.3 per 
cent in the first period to 18.9 per cent in the 
third period. India’s imports from the dollar area 
declined even more sharply from 24.8 per cent 
during the first period to 16.9 per cent in ihe 
third period. This decline in imporis from the 
dollar area improfred India’s foreign exchange 
ae P Sa A imports from the OEEC 
51 sed from 11 per cent in the first 
টা 

ডা L of increased imports of 
নানা 
77715745৮05 OEEC 252 
r annual average in th fh ee নি 
nnu e third period being 


would rise to 


5 


of Joint Stock Companies 
le appearing in the Reserve Bank 
ary 1957 analyses the balance 
and loss accounts, generally 
icularly in 1954, of 75 
es registered in India, 
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5 lakhs, and together accounting for a 


of the total paid-up capital of all publi te 
0 ৫ 


. : কা 3 
companies registered in India excep; 001 
7 ct Q it 
insurance and investment companies, Aen ts 
i i . og an 
to the article, there was a sizeable : al 


corporate profits and capital formation dell ond 
1954, reflecting the distinct recovery in ont a 
activity from the posi-Korean recession, fil 

Income and Expenditure: Income (pe 
sales of the 751 companies, which had del snd 
from Rs. 1,087 crores in 1951 to Rs. 969 ther 
in 1953, rose to 1026 crores in | and 
Correspondingly, manufacturing . expenses y abov 
bad fallen from Rs. 756 crores to Rs. 590 ei tries 
increased to Rs.636 crores. Salaries andi that 
went up continuously from Rs. 154 ctor) perce 
1950 to Rs. 198 crores in 1954. Mug paid 
agents’ remuneration which had declined} and 
Rs. 12.4 crores in 1951 to Rs. 10.4 cs Prof 
1953, recovered to Rs. 11.2 crores inl 18.6 

Profits and Dividends: Profits beloie} Imes 
(buy after provision for depreciation), whic and ( 
85 crores in 10183] 


Ga í 


Rs. 


fallen sharply from Rs. 
Rs. 55 crores in 1952, recovered to Rs. 04) 
in 1953 and Rs. 78 crores in 1954. At anf 
trend was evident in provision for 12501 E | 
retained and distributed profits. Prov জী 
taxation accounted for slighily over ঢা 7১ 
profits before tax and for dividends at ih 
for slightly under two-thirds of profits dA , 

in 1954. The major portion of the uae 
profits after tax during 1954 Va Tach 
Profits before tax in 1954. was hight! এ 
1953 in the majority of the principal a ives 
But they were lower in colon ta 

sugar, paper and shipping groups. fi 
oil experienced losses. During the W ! 
five year period 1950-54, profits am al 
Rs. 347 crores, which were disp od 
tax provision Rs. 142 crores, Mat 
shareholders Rs. 130 crores an 
in business Rs. 75 crores. i 

The average rate of dividend A 

shares, which had fallen from ৪, 
1951 to 7.2 per cent in 1952, 79৫ i 
per cent in 1953 and 8.3 per cent 7 
majority of the principal 1 
increase in the rate in 1954; 
rise being in tea plantations. 
change in iron and steel inau 
Paper, jute, vegetable oil and 
experienced a decline, which Wea 


০, 


i 


over 
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the paid-up capital, and not to 


Dar: 770168739 in 
৪00]. to an incr in cement 


হত: 
41019 amount of dividend, 
Acen 
ay le Ts 
t 2 

i p oits 
ation dal and distributed PTO ) 


i Si jal and free v 
a ECOL aly from 9.6 per cent in 1951 to 5.6 
b allen ও 


10006 | per cent in 1952, rose Shee cni io 1 
had del ind 7.8 per cent a 1954. i Ihe movemens m 
১, O62 the ralio of gross profits to total capiial employed 
res in | and to gross sales were similar to those in the 
Profits of individual indus- 


(thar is, retained 
ner worth (that is, 
reserves), which had 


to 


penses yi above two ratios. 1 
১, 500d tries afler tax as percentage of net worth reveal 
es and that in 1954 the tea indusiry earned the highest 
54 croel percentage of profit, being 30.6 per cent of the 
.. Marg paid-up capital plus reserves (other than taxation 
10170111001 depreciation reserves) and balance of 
).4 conf profit. Iron and steel indus:ry comeg next with 
৪3 in I 18.6 per cent, followed by other plantation indus- 
ts bellies with 13 per cent, Matches 10.2 per cent 
), whid and Cement 10.1 per cent, Sugar 9.3 and Paper 
in 10103 per cent. 

Rs. 66৫ Gross Capital Formation: The to:al gross 
,, AH Mil formation of the 751 companies more than 
18019110090 from Rs. 49 crores in 1953 to Rs. 192 
Provisigh rs in 1954. Gross fixed assets formation 
01015 ভান for Rs. 64 crores in 1954 (as compared 
105 act i aa crores in 1953), inventory accumulation 
fits alt, 10 crores (as against a liquidation of 


e incre m 4 crores) and receivables for Rs. 17 crores 
was A po Pared to Rs. 4 crores). Plant and 
1 টা constituted nearly three-fourths of 
val i! টি assets formation, Increases in 
text and cash were responsible for Rs. 5-6 


৫) 1৩ each কক এ 
Ven The rise in inventories in 1954 was 


e 
t Ost entire] এ 
h tirely to finished goods and work- 


ml 0৮793 টি 

10, ১৩৩৬১ Wh h a 
ainly 1 a ile the fall in 1953 was due 
od 195] materials, During the four-year 


“04 as a whole, the 


ion a total gross capital 
moun: ©) 
„ owned to Rs, 


307 crores, of which 


eis a 
7 for a litle over 60 per 
0 regards টি for abou; 13 per cent. 
) pet of 1954, M Sources of funds, ihe chief 


as net borrowing from banks 


n 
nt A a 8. 15 crores, as agains: net 
৪৩ to the crores in 1953, this being 
o building up of inventories. 
taxati ও সির ee ale 
On ese, 5° Depreciation provision 
৩ f es also contributed a larger 


ioe Rs. 28 crores and Rs. 8 
> m 1954: as against Rs. 24 


এ সা 
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rose by Hoe ET [তি nee Na টি 

a decline in ordinar Hes we ee 

more than offse; ] i DLE shares being 
t Dy an increase in debentures. 

The total of gross assets of the 751 
companies as at the end of 1954 amounted to Rs. 
1433 crores, as compared to Rs.’ 1136 crores 
at the end of 1950. Of this, over one-half 
comprise gross fixed assets (Rs. 743 crores) and 
over one-fifth inventories (Rs. 317 crores). Gross 
fixed assets rose hy 34 per cent during the four- 
year period 1951-54, while inventories increased 
by 14 per cent. Plant and machinery accoun‘ed 
for three-fifths of gross fixed assets. Finished 
goods and work-in-progress formed one-half of 
inventories and raw materials abou; a quarter. 
Receivables constituted 11 per cent, and invest- 
ments and cash 5 per cent each, of the total gross 
assets in 1954. 

As regards gross liabilities, net worth 
constituted over two-fifths of the total and 
comprised paid-up capital of Rs. 380 crores and 
reserves of Rs. 207 crores. Borrowings formed 
less ihan one-fifth of the total gross liabilities ang- 
consisted mainly of bank loans (Rs. 10] crores), 
trade credit (Rs. 55 crores), debentures (Rs. 
36 crores) and mortgages (Rs. 25 crores}. 
Depreciation amounted io Rs. 354 crores and 
taxation reserves to Rs. 77 crores, as compared 
with Rs. 253 crores and Rs. 58 crores, 
respectively, at the end of 1950. 


The USA and Africa 
Africa is the third largest continent 
Approximately 75 per cent of the land is eithe: 
desert or grassy steppe with dense forest in equ 
torial region. There are about 4,000,000 white 
population, mainly in South Africa. Sev | 
hundred languages are spoken. It is a continent — 
as wide as the Atlantic, presenting almost ev 
variety of climate and vegetation with vast po 
tial resources. It is a rich continent wh 
starvation is widespread 
perty beyond the rags © i 
has been the victim of exploit 
imperial Powers, like, Britain, 
Portugal and Spain. With ¢ 
of Asia, the importance of 
profit, and cheap raw mat 
base has grown consid 
succession of minera 
variety with copper 


ation 
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manganese, tin, uranium, 0- Africa produces 
i 98 per cent of the world diamonds, 80 per cent 
1 of the cobalt, 75 per cent of the sisal hemp, 70 
per cent of the palm oil, 70 per cent of the cocoa 
and chocolate, 60 per cent of the gold, 35 per 
cent of the phosphates, 30 per cent of the chrome 
and manganese, 20 per cent of the copper and 
15 per cent- of the coffee. Africa naturally 
tempts the Imperialis; Powers to ils shores for 
a exploitation. 
| Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, the great American 
| Negro scholar, says: “Having lost the chance 
to exploit Asia, the West today is turning to an 
El Dorado as great as the industrial revolution 
ever offered. And that is the new Africa of ihe 
20th century . . And because of exploitation 
of black labour on an increased and more pro- 
fitable scale, all Africa today is aflame i 
John Gunther in his Inside Africa declares: 
“Africa js our Last Frontier. Much of Asia 
- has been lost; Africa remains. But Africa lies 
open like a vacuum, and js almost perfectly 
defenceless—the richest prize on earth.” The 
= U.S.A. intends to oust the West European 
Powers from Africa, and then to take their place, 
gaining undivited control of the vast African’ raw 
material sources. 

In August 1956, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S. House of Representatives 
published -a report of the Bolton Mission which 
made a tour of 24 African - countries situated 
south ‘and east of the Sahara in the last quarter 
of 1955. The special study mission was headed 
by Congress woman Frances P. Bolton. The 
x: U.S.A. has no colonies in Africa. Then why 
= this Bolton mission was sent to study the situa- 
tion in that continent? But colonies need not 
always be visible ones; there can he “invisible” 
olonial empire which is subject to the economic 
loitation of the colonial Power. The invisible 
lonial empire of the USA is perhaps the 
today in the world. The Wall Street 
the peoples and natural resources of 
t all of Latin America, a large number of 
ও the Far East, South East Asia and 
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world, cannot sidestep its 
unfoldment of Arica.” 

The report of the Mission states য়া 
is of great importance to the fre A P 
especially perhaps to the United States | Do 
apparenily limitless raw: materials, almos al M 
them important to ihe USA, would seem tog! P 
a useful exchange; for Africa is today betor na 
one of the greatest markets of the world noe © 
for all the “thousand and one gadgeis wey 


responsibility i 
q 


for the easing of life, but for heavy indum! ™ 
well. Surely this economic potential is 0 ™ 
United States cannot afford to overlook,” pd i 

t 


July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1955, the Ug 
States granted $71,500,000 in subsidies to Ahi 
that is, only 0.15 per cent of the sum speni Sta 
the USA throughout ihe world during i in 
period ($45,100 million). Since the Say yer 
World War, the USA has given African cout ra 
loans amounting to $342.7 million or 201 ‘nd 
cent of the total foreign loans fo 4 fro 
period ($16,140.5 million). The loans of 
made available chiefly through the Export) mat 
Bank. Private American investments rost M ia 
$150 million at the end of the Second i ftor 
War to $664 million by the end.of 195 1 fro 
International Bank for Reconstruction © thr 
Development gave African countries 1 Afr 
totalling $259.7 millon from January WA Co 


I 


to March 31, 1956, or 10.43 per cent 14) We 
loans to various governmental agencies: | and 
than half of all these loans went 10 the “am 
of South Africa. i tbo 

The Bolton Mission observes ihat চা ও 
States is particularly, interested jp cae ২ 
the colonial quesiion is solved peaceably || ৮৭ 
of its need for strategic military bases 1... 


colonial Powers of Africa are tied 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization ৪ 01 ¢ 

has most friendly relationships with ৪. pl 

In fact, through agreements Signet sii | 
Metropolitan Powers which control e e 
colonies, the United States has en f 
extensive bases all over Africa an fl a 
sums of money in building landing 
and other types of strategic bee 
among these bases are ithe jet fies ৫ 
Lybia and Liberia, and also weather tbe 
slations in Eritrea. The Mission n 
the United States is greatly interested 
relations with the Metropolitan Po 


vil) mat 


as their ports in Africa are conde 
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e Suez Canal might be closed. Such 
Monrovia, Abidjan, Lagos, 
Walvis Bay, Cape Town, 


t th 
event tha : 
are Dakar, 


Gentil, Luanda, 


Port বিরাজ ও 

Durban, Lourenco, Marques, POD Salaam, 
mbasa Mogdishu, Aden and Djbouti. These 
mompase, ~~ 


ports are important not only for refuelling and 
naval supply, but also as interceptor and repair 
gations for submarines. 
The Bolton Mission Should any 
nations in Africa have disorders, these 
might result in the loss of ihe use of these bases 
by the United States or other free Western forces. 
It is to the American interest that the people in 
the areas where these bases are located have a 
peaceful Government friendly to the United 
States and its interests.” The United States 
interest in the settlement of the colonial problem 
sems also from the fact that strategic raw 
materials from Africa are vitally needed in the 
industrial machine. In fact, the raw materials 
from colonial Africa supply an important segment 
of the United States requirements. . These raw 
materials -are uranium, cobalt, and industrial 
diamonds from the Belgian Congo; manganese 
a p Gold Coast and French Morocco; copper 
Son eR ederation of Rhodesia; uranium, 
me, vanadium and asbestos from South 
৭ wee food such as cocoa from 
a Goes a igeria; palm oil from all of 
md ten TA Tea West and East Africa; 
01010011195 টা রা 
nial ae তি from the rest of the 
Mereasing United বি In line with the ever- 
lates requirement for these 

nited States had made large 
for the increasing development 
Minerals and extraction of raw 


states : 


racia 


stants and loans 


: mo me 
nopolies have already captured a 


able sh z 
Qi man are of Africa’s natural resources 


ese and chr 


i a 2 
চীন ome ores, vanadium, cobalt, 


টে and diamonds, The biggest 
organ Mele controlled by the Rocke- 
z ae “on and other financial groups 
২ In the struggle for the control 
ces in Africa. The Bolton 
that the USA has certain 
Tica, namely, an interest in 
“Mocratic Tica in a manner not inimical 
on of influ type of government; the 
he “nces unfriendly to the U.S. 

= pe of having access to the 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gur 
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A materials of that continent, especially to 
saleguard ihe minimum Strategic needs of the 
USA; to increase trade with all African countries 
and to exercise a moral leadership over. Africa 


Independent Ghana (Gold Coast) 


Gold Coast was the name given to the coast 
of Guinea in West Africa by pioneers of trade 
and adventure of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries who found gold to be in common use 
amongst the local inhabitants. The country 
comprises three district parts: the Colony, 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories, each with 
its own history and characteristics, and gra- 
dually brought under a single administration. 
Part of Togoland adjoining the Gold Coast 
which had been placed under British adminis- 
tration in 1922 would also, as a result of a 
popular verdict in a referendum in May, 1956, 
the results of which were endorsed by the 
United Nations, form part of the State which 
from the date of its independence on March 6, 
1957, would be called Ghana after the ancient 
African empire of that name. 


Ghana has an area of 91,843 square miles 
almost equal to that of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and has a 
population of aboutt 4,620,000 of whom some 
13.000 are non-Africans. The first recorded — 
English trading voyage took place in 1553. It . 
was not until the twentieth century that British 
rule was established throughout the present 
land and international boundaries defined. 

Gold Coast is endowed with fertile lands 
and rich mineral deposits. Its chief produ 
cocoa described by Minister of Finar 
Gheblemah as the “life blood of this country. 
About 185,000 labourers are engaged on 
production of cocoa. Gold Coast: is the ৃ 
largest cocoa producer which constitute 
chief export. Other agricultural prod 
palm oil and palm ence টি and 
i ee, grain and root crops. 4172, 
2 occupy third place 
Coast’s external trade. Sa $ 

country is very vich in minera 
রী is aa next in রত, 
production in the country’s Lee 
The chief minerals are gold, diamon 
nese and bauxite. Gold Coast was t 
ee Be রর a ২... x TK 
gold producer in th Ul 


টস 
de 
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in recent years yielded about 70 per cen 
British colonia] production. 
Industrialization is still at a 
stage. 
The revenue of the country 
£80,568,000 in 1954-55 and 
I E Council was formed, as carly 
as 1850 but it was not until 1946 that the 
Africans had a majority, In 1949, an all- 
| African committee was appointed under ithe 
© chairmanship of Mr. Justice (now Sir Henley) 
© Coussey to draft a Constitution for the coun- 
try. The Constitution was introduced in 1954 
“and brought the people to the threshold of self- 
government. After some negotiation the British 
- Government finally agreed in 1956 to grant 
Gold Coast full independence within the 
| Commonwealth on March 6, 1957. 
_ The independence of Gold Coast with that 
of Tunisia, Morocco and Sudan and the re- 
assertion of Egyptian . sovereignty mark the 
beginning of a new era in Africa. The. full 
significance of the emergence of.a new Africa 
on the world arena would be apparent only 
after some time but there can be no doubt 
about its revolutionary potentialities. ‘The 
emergence of a New Asia has completely upset 
the traditional pattern of international politics. 
In view of their vast natural resources which 
_have remained largely unexplored and the 
নি situation, ithe impact of the newly 
independent African States is bound to he of 
_ far-reaching importance. À 
Ki ie s the peoples regaining indepen- 
ক ter a long interval India cannot but 
African 
to be 
ee et the new State of Ghana would have 
এ to develop lier resources free from 
g rivalries of the power-blocs. 


t of 
very early 


amounted to 
expenditure 10 


the Federation 
Constitutional. Conference in তি 
6 to grant Malaya full self- 
independence within the 
y August, 1957 Following the 


-= rey 


appointed 


mission were drawn from the different 


wealth countries. The Commission va i 
by Lord Reid (U.K.), a Lord of Ay “ly i 
nary. The other members were Sip pa w 
nings, British constitutional expert; gi, i m 
McKell, former Governor-General Of Aye H 
Shri B. Malik, former Chief Justice ¢ a 


Allahabad High Court, India; and My W o 
Abdul Hamid of the West Pakist ৯ 
Court. ] 


The 60,000-word report of the Com! In 
was published in London in the third yl th 
February, 1957. The Commission has y ni 
mended that under the proposed consi) ১] 
the Federation’s Parliament should cons ie 
Yang-de-Pertuan Besar (Head of Sit i 
Senate, and a House of Representative, Fe 
Head of State would be elected for five ig 
from among the present Malayan pring den 
the House of Representatives (consisting vii 
members) would be wholly elected forat hag 
mum term of five years by singlem opp 
constituencies on a territorial basis. The’ to 
would consist. of 33 members, 22 of whom in 
be elected by ithe Legislative Assemblies! 
States comprising the Federation and Hi py 
nominated by the Head of State. | ion 

Under the proposed constitution Ji $00 
would be a Federation of the present Wg 
States of Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, 1 Na 
Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, Perlis, Selang tom 
Trengganu, together with the settler Mer: 
Malacca and Penang, which would wh 4 
States immediately before Merdeka l ji le 
dence) Day. ; í A ne 

Elections under the new 00011 Gen, 
be held on January 1, 1959. [lrg 
Indonesia in Travail. aft a 


national unification remains UnU 
the decision on the future -of 
Meanwhile, various parts of the ৫ 
differing political affiliations have 
mutually conflicting claims for 
unitary State and so on, ‘The 0100) 
been more complicated by the PE 
the Army in politics. Since the Er 
wih Sumatra. | 


< 
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tent Cy ‘tude to ithe Sumatra revolt hag led the All-Indi Radi 
U. the attal 3 বব es : 1a Radio 
Apna ara their support to overn- become a subject of public sorte Me i. 
| i 
context of the controversy arising out of চটির 


it lve) nent and to the resignation of Dr. Mohammed 
MEL ॥ a y Pace dori: Dr LSE 73 Y 
i Sir Hatta, the face President, Dr. Sastre OL tion broadcasts. The Opposition leaders wanted 
the Government to arrange for broadcast of 


Of Aye Government thus now remains more or less as 

Justia ie 4oneitiona rernment pending a political 17 

ied a transitional gov : ৪৮0 party policies by the leaders of the different, 

1 I} solution. Parties on the lines followed by the British 

Kistan j n February 21, President Sukarno of Broadcasting Corpor ti 
0 y ; i & Corporation. The Government 

Indonesia put forward a new plan for ending refused but Suggested instead the 


A | S 
ছি the country’s political evils. In a nationwide broadeasts of the election manifest 
“CM broadcast the President referred to the un- national Parties over the Radio. The opposition 
has "| suitability of imported democracy of the West naturally declined this proposal. The Govern- 
cona in. Indonesia which had failed to represent the ment, thereupon, declared that election speeches 
d CONN 4116 democracy in accordance with the ideals would not at all be broadcast over the radio 
we of the Indonesian people,” The instability of “excepting where they make reference to 
he Governments in Indonesia over the past eleven important non-party subjects, national or inter- 
r iM] years he ascribed to the faults of such imported national.” The saving clause clearly provided a 
Pie} democracy. Every Government in the past Subterfuge for Congress propaganda and refer- 
| m thich had tried to cope with the evils of society ting to this the re-emergent Vigil writes that 
fe had to waste parts of its energy fighting the it provided an example “how a good rule can 
3 position. The time was now ripe for Indonesia be made worthless or even fraudulent by the 


রা to establish “a new governmental system, new addition of an exception clause.” 
নি i every respect,” he said. In an editorial article on February d6, the 
Ue Outlining his n i y 1 - Vigil which has resumed weekly publication 
a 715 le c rather ESE k ছি 
and ও plan before a gathering o since the 26th January, writes: “The loophole 


tatty leader: i 
; ders and representatives of all sec- o 3 

ipn p ; : rovided by the exception clause here is onl 
tion M 5 of Indonesian community numbering over p y se excepuon oeuse ncr iS only 


cont HA” X President called for the formation of টি টি, is pi পি 
ntan, এ lation are Tepresenting all parties and a ; পরী: p 

us al Council. The C : চা everyday finding an easy entry into A-I.R.’s 
ve ‘posed of OR > a would Be broadcasts. A Minister interpolates an adminis- 
1 / Intellectuals টা s 2 Ta trative policy pronouncement into an election 4 | 
ould el eee DHSS, ETOUCS- speech and it is broadcast by the A-ILR. Every 


a OF the 7 atholies, Muslims, scholars and women, 
এ] mea olutionary) generation, the pro- 
; ; : 
stituit Genera] 2 Navy and Air Force, the Attorney- 
Nd senior Cabinet Ministers. . 


la e ommunist; $ = 22০ 
যা Politica] p S, who formed the fourth national and international’.” 2 


J'ad so arty in Indonesia and . who রর t is a non-party 1 
asia] Noulg anne excluded from participation th ee te eee 
the new ae a to join the Government an Kashmir could not be regarded as a 
Suk ; party issue in view of the widely i 
gled H The caly enc KAI'S plan: has been un- eyaluation of the manner m which E, 
aw Cli Mlin i Sed by the Communist Party. ment had handled the subject. It also ret 
২৩৮৪] 9091191 Party has also announced the fact that during the recent Sue š W 
HA, 9. the President’s Plan. However, British soldiers had been actually r i 
i chsien, parliamentary leader the field the Opposition ne R ce টি 
penp arty, Nahdatul Ulema, demanded of the British Broa casting | 
hough. seats in Parliament 10 tion equal facilities mth ths ee ap 
> has ae of power in favour of the criticize and oppose the Government. © 
~S*PProved of the - Presideni’s: ing that most of the influen 
Baha: ia nae | news agencies were in the 


reference by the Prime Minister to the Govern- | 
ment’s attitude on any aspect of the Kashmir ৮ 
issue, for example, is presumed to come under 
the category of ‘important non-party subjects— 


b 


ii Presiden 
“iyo, dent 
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for one reason or other the Vigil asks: “With 
all these advantages so overwhelmingly on its 
side, why must the ruling party want to corrupt 
A-LR.’s news broadcasts also for party ends? 

If the Government leaders had “something 
really very important and urgent to announce 
on any matter of general interest the device of 
“issuing ‘statements’ is always ‘there, though 
even that, barring very exceptional cases will 
be wrong during election time,” the Vigil con- 
cludes. 


‘Regional Languages and Government 
While on the subject of radio broadcasts it 
is also well to recall how the Government is 
_ implementing its avowed policy of encouraging 
the growth of regional languages, how such a 
- policy is given shape by: the All-India Radio. 
__ As our knowledge of the workings of the other 
centres of the All-India Rado is limited the 
comments are largely based on the programmes 
broadcast from Calcutta. 
At the outset it should be noted that the 
programme content of the broadcasts of the 
88010 has greatly improved in: recent times 
- and the authorities have shown examples of 
 temarkable originality in one or two instances. 
But there has also been a simultaneous decline 
on other fronts. Many prominent artists are 
dissatisfied with the manner of working of the 
A-LR. But the most noticeable deterioration 
has taken place in the broadcasts in the regional 
Janguage—in this case Bengali. The Calcutta 
station makes two broadcasts simultaneously. 
Formerly ai listener could, turning himself to 
_ one or the other band, enjoy a continuous 
10019806896 in Bengali while a simultancous pro- 
| gramme might also’ continue to be transmitted 
| in some other language. Considering the im 
Sa portance of Calcutta it was only fair that non- 
gali listeners should also get some scope for 
rtainment over the radio. As a matter of 
izable programmes ‘in Hindi, Oriya Eng- 
€ being broadcast by the radio regularly. 
Indian ‘languages also found 
the Calcutta Station from time to 
a well-considered balance in the 
ontent of the broadcasts and there 


fe ea 
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scope. 
time. 


earners. Public good is substitu’ 


profit as the motive force an 


at the evening time when only One ha 
scope for relaxation—he is likely to i, m 
appointetd as often as not. What the ofa 
authorities have gained through this Fi es 
it is more than we do seem to know Yo d 
evidence is unmistakable that a great te pet 
of the listeners in this state has a fel ecto 
disgust for the radio. The radio authors, the $ 
must be receiving scores of letters of ean propi 
as would appear from the frequency with 008 
they recur in the weekly replies to lige! he | 
questions. The replies of the authori?!) 
broadcast over the air are that the ৫10০৫ 
follow official policies at higher levels, 0 

The public would naturally like to BA 
whose formulation the new policy is as Wives 
on what considerations it is based. They th ih 
also equally like to know how the NEW Pirati 
of restricting broadcasts in regional lange is yo 
can be regarded as fitting in with ofthe p 
avowed policies of encouraging. regiontl ip gy 
guages. How is it that the linguistic mS 
in independent India cannot enjoy evel "the i 
facilities which were available to then "tema 
an alien rule? Does it not call for a tet over 
nation of the bases of the present polit ultim: 
Socialism and the Second Plan Ee 

From Avadi to Indore—the COE shih 
ney has chiefly reflected in the change oria] 
ideal from the “socialistic pattern "mil, 
to “socialism”. A natural question 1$ allyl) 
how far the Second Five-Year Plan "at. 
by ithe Congress leads the country to soer Noted 

Discussing the socialist potent” Mirae 
the Second Five-Year Plan in tie wh, 
Weekly Annual Number, which also eis 
number of other articles on related ere 
A. K. Das Gupta, the noted Indien ae 
writes that “the broad facts ave এ 


) ‘ove a 
that whatever the Plan may 20119 t 


5 4 | 1100075, 1 
achievements are not to be malt fe 

` Š . ` 0 A 

otherwise—it has very little of রি cot ay, 


tent in it. This is not so much 
on the Plan as a reminder of the 
are conflicting values in a society 
hard to reconcile.” 

Socialism implies public O 
ductive resources and the qui 


fact © 
wey 


comes is reduced, This ¢# y 
878185০৭৪১3 indeed t 
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ও has atter fact, heavily underlines ithis concept 
to he! সা realisation of socialism, 
at the lof ET ৪ the Plan set out as its aim? 


Tow what doe š 
i an the proportion of investment has been 
(1 


i eptibly altered in favour of the public 
nF om 50:50 in the First Plan to 62:38 in 
eng geet? ` . “Yet considering the fact that this 
roportion refers only to new investment and 
Hines nob take account of the existing capital, 
“ihe private sector is still to play a dominant 
; ২10 in the economy . Ex:sting industries are not 
1001 to be nationalised. On the other hand, consider- 
the চাটি expansion is contemplated in the private 
SSe Keer even in respect of basic industries. Tak- 
like tole into account the fact that almost the entire 
18 ag investment in consumers’ goods industries is left 
Y Hio the private sector, one would say that social- 
e new Minton of capital is still a far cry. If socialism 
1] ales your goal, you do not proceed by permitting 
‘ith he private sector not only to persist but also 
region ig expand,” Prof. Das Gupta writes. 


y with 
to lis 


tic a] Similarly the prospect of a reduction of 
তা fhe inequality of incomes is also likely to 
J them Temain largely unrealized. “Eyen if the un- 


0180৩] gap of Rs. 400 crores is left out to be 
00101110080 filled in by additional taxes, the Plan 
11) টি to finance 50 per cent of the public 
10001 টা by loans and deficit, neither of 
hange এ be Said to conform to the canons of 

hes Deficit finance, if it does anything, 
রা prices and one should not expect that 
“ales perate in f 
hoje Adequate controls 


“put Tae 
the Be The ne UN. Sanctions 


৫040) ollowi . = 
S0 lites of Wing special from the New York 
1 iso) : 29 1081 21 
oof is on , Shows how dependent 


9 ‘S. financial aid: 
৩3 on, Feb. 20—A stroke of President 
Pen could bring virtual economic 


« rae] | 
is Nays e S 
dation, 521 + 


Sanctions o back up any United 


recommendation, merely would 
Teasury Department to bar all 
Tred y Israel, Such payments al- 
nder the T Communis; China and North 
n ovale ding with the Enemy Act. 

* Would hurt virtually any 
obably most of all. The 
fies for her economic sur- 


2 
Y the vine dollar payments—pay- 
| ited States Government — 
হা CCO. In Public Domain. G 


ai 


and এমি bos of normal trade. T 
baln KE Toes ee = gravely out of 
$326,000,000 and exports only aE US eee 
টা ipoe a only $86,000,000. Many 
development but ] y e. only to Israel’ 

y also to her economice life, They 
include, for example, most of her food and fuel 

“Israel covers the gap in these ways: 

United States Government aid—This in- 
cludes farm surplus sales for Israeli currency, 
and came io $45,000,000 in the last United States 
fiscal year. When the invasion to Egypt began 
Israel was discussing straight economic aid of 
$25,000,000, farm surplus deals totalling 
$30,000{000, and an Export-Import Bank loan 
of $75,000,000. These are in suspension and 
Israel is to some extent already pinched. 

“German Reparations—These come to about 
$70,000,000 a year. West Germany, not a 
member of the United ‘Nations, has indicated 
these reparations will continue. 

“Sale of bonds in the United States—These 
amounted to $51,000,000 last year. If President 
Eisenhower should order a bar on dollar pay- 
ments to Israel these sales would stop. 

“The United Jewish Appeal—This supplies 
between $60,000,000 and $100,000,000 a year. 
These remiitances too would he stopped by such 
a Presidential order. 

“Private capital investment—This runs 
between $10,000,000 and $25,000,000 a year 
mosily from the United States. y 

“Tourism—This brings in about $5,000,000 
United States tourists already have been 


ji 
| 


a year. 
stopped. i 

“Under the Trading with the Enemy Aci 
the President could impose almost any degre 


that foreign aid and tourism ere in suspen 
‘sanctions’ already have been impposed at 
potential cost of $130,000,000. A United 0 
General Assembly recommendation merel 
for a halt on all foreign aid to Is el 
continue this suspension in effect, assumi 
United States complied. _ F 
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“Finally, such a complete quarantine could 
involve a shut-off in trade. United pie 
exporis to Israel came to $90,200,000 in 1950 
and imports from, Israel to $17,100,000. 

“The United Nations could, of course, start 
simply with ‘diplomatic’ sanctions, which would 
mean withdrawal of recognition and diplomatic 
missions. If it moved to economic sanctions, it 
could be vague or specific. And finally, it could 
recommend military sanctions, meaning armed 
| force to push Israel behind her borders.” 

Key Factor in Middle East 
The New York Times of February 17, gives 
the following summary of the situation in the 

Middle Bast Asia at that time: 

“These are the essentials of the situation in 
the Middle East, 112 days after the invasion of 
Egypt. 

“Israel remains in two areas overrun by her 
armies, demanding security guarantees as the 
price of withdrawal. 

“The U. N. Emergency Force is deployed 
across the Sinai peninsula from Suez to ihe 

\ Israeli lines, 

“Egypt again holds the canal and seems 
prepared to use tha, fact as a lever agains; Israel. 
HRC NUNS a Sa S. RE are locked 
In a great struggle for leadership and influence 
in the Middle East—a struggle tha: erystalized 
with the collapse of Britain’s position in the 
region and that hinges largely on wha} course the 
Arabs pursue. 

“Inio this intricate picture the U.S. last 
Pee ved with a caution that reflected the 

y of its effort to assert influence in the 
টি conflict without giving offense to 

t : 
pax ডি দিতি এ o 5 

for the Middle East. ær Doctrine 
broad struggle would be 
of the 


Strip and 
since the 


of Agaba connecting the Red Se 
port of Elath. 

“For the U.S., the dispute involve: (of P! 
dilemma. Egypl’s case commands te sea 
the nations Washingion is most Eo Hi poy 
the Arab-Asian bloc. But this count; 1110 
allies—Britain and France—share “year, 
grievances against Egypťs el 


a with te goin 
chr 


Vs 
Wi 

Nasser cone 
“For weeks, Washington has been mil, ; 
stave off a direct test at the U.N. T 119 
the U.S. has 70950119190. ceaselessly heh pe 
scenes. Ij has calld on Israel to witht, nes 
on Egypt to give guarantees. It has a nile 
proposals leaving the key decision up to $ Brita 
General Dag Hammarskjold. Tt has hers 
resolutions framed in what appeared ale 
deliberately ambiguous terms. ‘One, pasi 
weeks ago, was so vague that the 01111 
Egypt and Israel on the same side—abste 


Gromyko for Shepilov 3 
The following editorial] in the Nean., 
Times of February 17, shows what a lag 
tion of the U.S. press consider what thi ihe 
indicates: i 
“Under the Russian system, Nari 
(the Foreign Ministry) plays a largely t lity. 
role. Major policy decisions are ma et Te h 
topmost leaders of the party, then relayed fallen 
Foreign Minister. ‘This appointment (2৫01 
very little to me,” Maxim Li aye ki 
Russia’s second Foreign Minister, 07৫ yl p Use 
‘I know thay Koba (Stalin) will be mp teeny 
the decisions. ৯৮717007107 mt Ato ৫ 
line to take in conversations.’ phen 


bring 
Ci 


e head th. “I 


“Nevertheless, switches at th a 


Foreign Ministery can symbolize pol ae 
Molotov’s replacement of Litvinov jn thy 
for example, opened the way to the T 
policy culminating in the 
August of that year. Last Friday - 
known another switch in the 0% 
Minister by this announcement: f 
“ ‘The U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet 
has relieved Shepilov of the duties 0 
Foreign Minister in connection wil 
[It] has appointed Gromyko U.S 
Minister.’ i 
“The two men involved ™ 
provided a striking contrast 2 
experience and outlook. এ "l 
“Dmitri Shepilov, 51, band | 
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I s 
; propaganda expert, member of 
17 j secretariat, and former editor 
ch ba rushe 


a ‘ av 
the sun: afans P 


i in : 5 p + 
ager o, Ue reconciliation 1n the spring of last 
Uy’: ker He replaced Molotov as Foreign Minister 
১. ২ EE 
১ With এ June. y e 

Coen syndra Gromyko, 48, dour and tight- 


inp a career diplomat who worked his way 
under Stalin and Molotov during the biiterest 
cold war. Before returning to 
foscow in 1953 as Deputy Foreign Minister, he 
has ahad served as Ambassador to the U.S. and 
Ip to Sen Briain and as chief Soviet delegate at ihe U.N. 
_ has dhere he became known for often saying ‘Nyel’ 
peated Vand sometimes ‘taking a walk’,” 
16) past 
e 70011111101 Aid to Pakistan 
a Ne give below the news report of Pandit 
Nehw’s speech at Hyderabad on February 22 : 
o Næ, Prime Minister Nehru today declared that 
) ৪ lane ted States military aid to Pakistan and Britain’s 
hat thi continuing support of Pakistan on the two-nation 
theory could lead to a dangerous situation and 
Narko bing conflict in its Wake. 
ely t oo Nehru, who was addressing over two 
made K Te of people here at the Fateh Maidan said, 
relayed! [০ to remain fully prepared to meet any 


iy days of the 


dl ullenge 1 5 
tment 00 a to our freedom or any efforts to revert 
vinon * Wp k of history. Our Army is quite strong. 
nce 11 ed বি too and these weapons will 

i i W. E 
je 100 deen ae the time comes to use them to 

S ve 2 . শি 
ঠা 10011 নী But more important than this 
| emotional P of hearts and to bring about 
7611 « a mregration of the people’ 
ng 0 e Tir মর, } 
01101) থা? ‘Me Minister devoted a considerable 


Mare Stange ee 100-minu:e speech to Britain’s 

6 10 fof niliter 01005 towards free India and the flow 

01191] « ই inio ‘irresponsible hands,’ 

10900 ও] ehru said thlat the Kashmir question 
portance in the context of 


ce 011 ee in 
Od... Military ১ ; রর 
d attit ty aid to Pakistan and Britain’s 


UW ১ 
al « টি to India’s freedom. 
nm ০ s 
! Prepared Minister asked the people to 


A to meet any danger that might 
> 

t Selling © can prepare ourselves fully 

mg un; perturbed and at the same time 


Ib 
hr টু among the people of India.’ 


rų . 
5 that India in no 
allow foreign troops to step 


t he Ceg 
T sol, 


<A % 
s 
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aid = k: Eo miiy pacis and military 
t these had increased the danger 
of war. 

“Shri Nehru said that ‘leaders of Pakistan’ 
had openly stated that the military aid, including 
atomic weapons, received from, ihe U.S. would 
be used against India. 
are “il do not understand, Shri Nehru said, 
With what intention, these arms are being sent 
to Pakistan. Js it to maintain peace in Asia ? 
I have not understood fully these new ways of 
keeping peace,’ 

“The Prime Minister said that the U.S, 
‘Government had assured India thay the military 
aid being sent to Pakistan would not be against 
India, ‘We do not doubt the genuineness of this 
assurance of the U.S, Government, We have 
respect for the United States which is a great 
country. We have friendship with them, But 
I want to ask, who is going to check whether the 
military aid sent to Pakistan is at any time used 
agains; India or not? Would this investigation 
be started after it was used ?’ 

“Shri Nehru declared that wherever this 
method (of giving military aid) had been 
followed, conflict and war had come in its wake. 
‘Wiar cannot be prevented by warlike means.’ 


“Shri Nehru said that Pakistan was an 
independent country and had a right to receive 
milltary aid from the U.S. ‘What right have I 
to tell Pakistan what to do or what not to do? 
But I have certainly a right to say that the result — 
of this will be, what dangers arise from such a 
step and what we have to do to meet any 
contingenry flowing from these dangers. ; 

“Shri Nehru said that this military aid 
to Pakistan had caused India anxiety and had — x 
forced her to divert funds for strengthening her টি 
armed forces. ‘We did not like to do it but we 

We are busy in building 


were forced to do it. a : 
up our country and removing poverty irom 


midst. But ihis military aid to Paklsban i 
forced us to tighten our belts and stop some of 
works to divert funds fo 


E 


our nation-building 
buying armaments.” 

“Britain, Shri 
the Biers of the conc টা ati y 
theory in India in pre-indepen rA me The 
Britlsh Government did it to weaken the nat দি | 
movement and sow, disunity . y \ 


Nehru said, had encour 1 


India ultimat 


accepted partition because ‘we were ti eC 
internecine conflict engineered by the Br 


Done, MORERN REVI 


however, want to make it quite clear that we 

accepted partition not on the basis of De ae 
nation theory but on the basis of a po 11108. 
i setilement. The issue was decided mainly in ne 
Legislatures of Punjab and Bengal in undivide 
India. This was done through voting. Whether 
it was done rightly or wrongly is a different 
matter. I do not go into it.’ 

“Shri Nehru said thay the leaders of 
Pakistan took no part in the freedom movement 
of Indla. They were with the British and that 
| was one reason why Britain was today so friendly 

and near to Pakistan. In this freedom movement, 
the people of Kashmir had close connections with 
the Indian freedom movement. 


ক 
A 
৬ 


“The people of Klashmir, the majorlty of 
whom are Muslims, had repudiated ihe two- 
nation theory all along. The Hindus and 
Muslims of Kashmir have many common bonds 
‘and they opposed this two-mation concept,’ 

“He said that it was very strange indeed that 
even after 10 years of India’s freedom, Britain 
should still support this two-nation concept. 

“Pakistan, Shri Nehru said, had always 
been a great supporter of the two-nation theory 
but what was odd was that this theory was 
sometimes also supporied ‘in subdued language 
by certain foreign countries, particularly Britain,’ 


“The Prime Minister said that it was really 
strange that Britain should try to adop: the old 
tactics of pre-independence days and support this 
two-nation theory and try to revive the old 
conflict. ‘Were these Jast 10 years after 


freedom a dream that Britain should today again 


harp on the two-nation theor ; 
i y and place th 
conflict before u place this old 


s, as if nothing had h: 5 
all these years ?? he aske J & had happened in 


a “Shri Nehru added amidst cheers, ‘We will 
= Dever accept ithis two-nation theory whatever 
might be the Consequences.’ 

ay “Shri Nehru said, ‘I do not wish io sa 
yihing abou: the leaders of Pakistan, They 
ders of a big couniry. But I will say with 
when India, and Pakistan was 

in it then, was in the throes of ihe 
nt, these leaders of Pakistan 
in this freedom movement. Not 
এ ers to some exten; opposed 
saat time, the British, supported 
k y WA 


3 


y Moves on the Kashmir question, P 
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relations with Pakistan because 3 
association,’ E 
“Shri Nehru said, ‘This is 


but I thought that the world nal 


little during all these years and it hag 
thinking in a new way on these aria 
I was deeply pained to know, that E 


cha 4 


Nl 


‘| 
[| 


England, not all people but people pl the 
should continue to think on these টি spo 
same old way as was the case befor | and 
freedom.’ 


“‘He added, ‘It appears tha 
out of possession of Britain | 
blow to their hearis,’ | 

“The Prime Minister said amdist pr 
cheers that nobody could reverse the cou 
history. ‘If, however, any effort is made ip} 
about a reversal of history, then storms wile $ 
So this Kashmir question is important, But 
more imporiant than this are the things W 
it,’ 


t Indias; 
1as caused ॥ 


“The Prime Minister said. ‘I do nt 
that you or anyone in Indija should get pet 
over this matter. But I do want you tom 
that it is a complicated matter and thet 
angers inherent in it.’ ale 

“ ‘Apart from this, we have to comsift] 
flow of most modern weapons into P 
Pakis:ani Army officers have openly state 
they have got atomic weapons also. Ti 
not atom bombs but atomic artillery whic! 
fire small atomic bombs. It is really vay 
that these weapons are being sent to Paksi 

“He said, ‘With what intention Er a |) 
Weapons being sent to Pakistan? Are w ft, 
Sent to ensure peace in Asia? I have not” Ay 
stood fully these new ways of keeping 
said,” 
The Soviet Veto er ae 

We reproduce from the New Yorh iry À 


jt 
ebruary 19, a report on the Secu pa 5০ 


| | PF 1 হাথ 
actual Soviet veto. It shows the 2061৫ 


of the resolution: Wy 
“United Nations, N.Y., Februa dy yr 
Security Counci] postponed a vote 07 
problem today after in had been 
the Soviet Union intended to veto ® 
Sponsored by the United States 2” 
nations, 
“The postponement, 
ednesday, was made ostensibly 


Men 


i 


টি J l 
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of- ৩ ও 
k 7 unable to deliver what was said to Mr ? 7 
| was il a portant siatement.’ “ck Noon told the Council that Pakistan would 
Under] be ‘a YOY 1mp threat of d welcome the resolution, 
ail ri reat Of a veto was not made “Paki . 
ad না “The Soviet J istan evidently h 
i: ol directly, but was filtered down to the delegations for the resolution aie es ডি hopes 
a | concerned through talks in the corridors. On refused to co-operate it JAE He i we 
Si] t à এ 3) 2 Fo e ০ itt re 
lat A ihe Council floor, Arkady A. Sobolev, head of value. Mr. Noon said he would K জা 
le I the Soviet delegation, said that the resolution Soviet veto, if only because it w দা টি 
matt রদ sponsored by the United States, Britain, Australia American public ‘who are Mr £ Neh - E 
টি and Cuba raised and artificial ‘hullabaloo’ and friends,” 2: only 
i k that his delegation would oppose it as it stood. 
India’; . “The resolution asks that the Council Resolution on Kashmir 
H 9 Tarr: 
| t, Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden 
used ag President, টি নি vede z BOREO We append below the text of the last 
1 India and Pakistan to try to work out a solution Securit : f : 
j 77:০৮ Mr টার. curity Council resolution: 
list prs ofthe Kashmir problem. Mr. _Jarring’s primary “The following is the text of th ond 
‘he coup) concern would be the demilitarization of the resolution টিন D Se 3 Mes 
nade y} disputed mountainous state. The resolution Kashmi নন on ay Conall o 
vi ছি > : ঠি À ashmir by Britain, United States, Cuba and 
ms vill pase that he keep in mind a Pakistani Australia 
| proposal to sen ited Nations : |] aa 3 র্‌ ; 
it Bate p Hee et রি ie a force to replace “The security council recalling its resolution 
things W forces there. of January 24, 1957, its previous resolutions 
Mr. Sobolev offered some amendments that and the resolutions of the United Nations 
do 101 me remove any mention of a United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan on ihe India- 
ee The Uni al as any reference to a plebiscite, Pakistan Question : 
ou to 1 the Unite i না : 
এ ৭ oe has been attempting to “(1) requests the President of the Security 
ee é ache i À সা 
গুটি রি eniscite for the last nine years. India Council, the representative of Sweden, to examine 
না ere is no longer a need for such a wilh the Governments of India and Pakistan ally 
10 Pi a proposals which, in his opinion, are likely to 
a t ` tribui "Owar etili 
a ieee mee Mr. Sobolev’s statement that he contribute towards the Set! lement . of the 
The uns 5 the resolution indicated a veto, dispute, having regard to the previous resolutions 
p nae ed oe : 4 x 3 ; 
9094 Union :28211903 remained uncertain, The Soviet Of ime Securiity Council and of tne United 


110 g 
n abstained January 23 when the Council 


00160 ; 
an ৫ ৰ্ণ 
| earlier ‘holding’ resolu:ion, However, 


Pakis Nord Was 
; ass AE 

1 i ME what i টা that the Russians meant 

t ey i i a 

e n . 

e 101৮1 do 01001651096 were upset over the 

10 pes le, few dan It was reported that during the 
থে a they had been asking the Soviet 
[ere to Ot to use the veto. The Russians 


at India had no intenti 


; on of comply- 
resolution anyw EY 


ay, it is understood. 


জে is based on several 
savin the fact tha: Prime Minister 
elections P campaigning for the Indian 
ও be held in the first half of 
১5 in India are in opposition 
A paes party and it would be 
= ae have them say the 
e nf 
Roe a India’s chestnuts out of 
i ; 
Bs n a be other 
in Noon tet were 


2 


discontent 


reasons for India’s 
v indicated by Malik 
°Teign Minister of Pakistan. 
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Nations Commission for India and Pakistan to 
visit the sub-continent for this purpose; and to 
report to the Security (Council not later than 
‘April 15, 1957. 

“(2) invites the Government of India and 
Pakistan to co-operate with him in the prefor- 
mance’ of these functions; and By 

“(3) requests the Secretary General and the 
United Nations representative for India and 
Pakistan to render such assisiance as he may 


x 


4 


request.” 


Pakistani Methods 
The following news-item illustrat 
principles on which Pakistan relies in he 
tempt to prejudice the world against India. 
also is a measures of American gullibility : 
“The United Press of America expressin 
regret for the supply of news piciure purpor 
to show the exodus of Kashmir Muslims to — 
Pakistan say that the picture in question was 
sent to Karachi Bureau of the UF 


ons of” 


4 
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Ministry of Kashmir Affairs. There Ne poring 
in the accompanying caption and in the piciure 
jiself to indicate that the picture was D 
thing but spot material. Thus the photograp® 
was accepted in good faith and the unforiuna‘e 
mistake was not a deliberate move on the part of 
the UPA to harm India’s interest. 
“Mr, John Hlavacek, Regional Manager of 
the U.P.A., issued the following statement in 
| i today : 
ne i ee press has carried in full the 
apology from the Washingion Post on the news- 
picture supplied by the American United Press 
which purported to show the exodus of Kashmiri 
Muslims to Pakistan. 

**Although the American United Press 
accepts responsibility for the unfortunate mistake, 
the United Press of America feels that a full 
explanation is necessary to remove any impression 
that this was a deliberate move on the part of 
American United Press to harm India’s interest. 


“The picture in question was sent to the 
Karachi Bureau of the United Press of America 
by the Directorate of Publications of the Plakistan 
Ministry for Kashmir Affairs. Although the 
Ministry for Kashmir Affairs now, admits the 
Pictures were taken in 1947, there was nothing 
in the original accompanying caption material 
and in the picture itself to indicate that 
the picture was anything bu; spot material, and 
it was included in the American United’ Press 
picture service as such, 

“Tt is the customary practice for United 
Press of America to receive photos from a 
mumber of sources, Government and otherwise. 
ic In this case also our Karachi Bureau accepted 
| the photograph in good faith. 
be However, the | United Press of America 
already has sent its sincere regreis to the Govern- 

ment of India for the unintentional damage 
ed by the publication of the picture. The 
ited Press of America also wishes to express 
to the Indian public. 


a the American United Press is an indepen- 
zation, not owned or controlled by 
or the Newspapers of any one 
American United Press gives 
r to clients all over the world 


b 


the there was a prolonged debate £ 
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India an independent news report. The 
United Press is proud of its record and 4 iy 
anything that reflects upon its integrity 


Cinema in Education 

The New York Times of February | 
lished the following account of how the ij 
is being harnessed to actual schoo] Shee 
Our adult education and technica] educa 
sections may well take this pointer: 

: A complete course in high-school physi 
being put on motion-picture film, in sod, 
color, 

This is believed to be the firs ful! 
course in this country to be made 81018) 
film, Tt is being financed by a $500,000 m | 
from the Ford Foundation Fund for the Adi 
ment of Education. ‘ 

The project is designed to help 80101 
lack science teachers, For some time 44 
administrators have complained that they E 
been unable to get enough chemistry or ph 
teachers. Many schools do not offer pip 
because they cannot get instructors. 

The course will consist of eighty-one bs 
of films, divided into 162 half-hour class! 
first half of the course has been comple! 
rest will be ready by June 1. J 

More than 500,000 feet of color film i 
used io photograph the course in a m4 
camera set-up in a Pittsburgh studio-clas* 
The complete course will consist of moe 
160,000 feet of film. 


Controversy Over Contract 
«Recently there arose a fiere 
in Calcutta Corporation over the gr 
contract for laying 72 ins. pipeline 
Tallah and Palta designed to 20৫97 
ply of drinking water in the city ©. ull, 
Estimated to cost Rs. 2.19 erores, i bl 
biggest development scheme underta 
Corporation in many years. The M 
Committee of the Corporation 16 
work of pipe-laying to be entrust 
bay firm and the Corporation in 2 
February 8 endorsed the reco 
the committee by 34 votes to 32 
and the Deputy Mayor also voting 


Before the proposal could 4 


e contio 


commit 


ডে 


রি 
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oy | : x 7 ৃ 

ind ay) 3 themselves opposing their own Party Sur Tron and Steel by a majority of five to two 

iy | Phin the Corporation. চাও “respective of party affiliation. Within two 

a The main critic of the measure was an days of this resolution an associate member 

oficial member, Shri S. K. Gupta, I.C.S., filed a rescinding motion and on January 10, 

4 3 


ry tefl chairman of the City Improvement Trust. As 1957, the Committee reversed 
+ löy A points he made seemed very pertinent we decision. 
পে produce them রনী as reported far dice was heavily loaded in 
তি, ৪00 he W ing” suid Bombay firm, from the begin- 
| “The day’s severe RCM হি of the Waler ning, said Mr. Gupta, “is clear from the 
| supply Commiitce’s proppsal, the report says, Papers circulated, and one cannot help feeling 
| “ame from Mr. Gupta when he spoke in sup- that the officers of the Engineering Department 
| port of his amendment. He agreed with the and some members of the Standing Committee 
| Committee that the Tallah-Palta main was a have been vying with one another in making 
") matter of such vital importance to rate-payers the path easy for Structural Engineers and diffi- 
| that nothing should be done to delay or defer cult for others. 
al it on frivolous grounds. At the same time, he “The tender was originally called on Octo- 
| added, if some legal formalities had been omit- ber 8, 1955, and the box was Opened on 
J ted or if the matter was doubtful, they could February 14, 1956, before which no one is sup- 
m simply shut their eyes to them and go posed to know who are the parties who have 
ahead. Three such omissions had been pointed submitted tenders. Why then was it assumed 
| out by the Chief Accountant of the Corporation. in October, 1955, when the general conditions 
ee were that the financial provision for the and specifications were finalized that the ten- 
estimated cost of the project was lacking; the derer would be an outsider who would have to 
dite of the pipe having been increased from set up a factory at Palta and need a site free 
dd 60 11510 72 ins, Government sanction should of charge? Why did the Deputy Chairman of 
he obtained for the deviation; and that since the Water Supply Committee visit the factory 
Be rate Was likely to exceed the present of Structural Engineers in Bombay in Decem- 
os, further provision of funds and ber, 1954? The information was that ithe Engi- 


its previous 


= 


i “ ` O30 
a lon of the Government, for the increased neering Adviser to the Corporation also visited 
এ ue Was necessary. the factory at the same time. Was it scientific 
mote | ics first point had been met by the curiosity or was contact already established 


a 05 which had agreed to provide with the firm in anticipation of this conire 
budget oi Rs. 1.5 crores in the next year’s Why were the M.S. plates received in Novem- 
Re As regards the second, the Chief ber-December, 1956, immediately transferred to 
Merial 73,006, consider the deviation as Palta? It could be done only on the assumption 
: ut as for the third the officer had that the acceptance of the tender of Structural | i 

ed the Supervision charges from Engineers was a foregone conclusion, even g 
nd ale por cent to 1 per cent and the cost though there were two other tenderers whose টু | 
i ion from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 3 workshops were in Calcutta? ; i a | 
a er to keep the estimate within the “Tn the discussions at the Committee s age, | 
amount. Even assuming that very the ‘extra consideration’ given to Structure. | 
ene ad have ito be acquired, it had to Engineers by some Councillors was in str e 
M in ও jest for it was assessed ae wa the summary dismissal i si E 
i msta es of others. eh (aa a 
a a ae ion of রিনি RS “Explaining his reasons why the tender o 
atio 19 the de Sur Iron and Steel should be preferred to th 


Viation oved 

8 o the তি, না thet of Structural Engineers, Mr. Gupta said tha 
' jt was to their interest to break the monop 

Gupta, who Toni through and encourage the growth of competiti 
Water Supply Committee, this particular line of work. Secondly, 
he -vacillation shown by ciency of Structural Engineers was no 

6, it decided in favour of as was reported and the advantage w 
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81191. 
-Gupta saw “motives” 
departments had done. 


188. 
had-over the Calcutta. firm on the grund ot 
experience in pipe fabrication was now peui ral- 
ized by the powerful combination of Ku a 
Corporation and Sur Iron and Steel. Thirdly, 
that the so-called economy derived. from the 
tender of Structural Engineers was a myth 
because the amendment to one of the clauses of 
the contract subsequently introduced made this 
economy perfectly illusory. 


“Structural Engineers had experience of the 
first part of the work—fabrication of pipss— 
which accounted for less than half the cost, of 
the project. They did not do much trench dig- 
ging in Bombay. But in the case of the Tallah- 
Palta main the entire 14 miles would be under- 
ground. In the matter of cathodic protection of 
the pipeline they were as completely innocent 
as anybody. The proposed to entrus: this 
work to another firm which existed on paper 
and had not done any such work before. The 
firm would, therefore, have to depend on a 
London firm.” 


Replying to the debate Shri J. L. Saha, 
Chairman of the Water Supply Committee, said 
that M!s. Structural Engineers were given the 
contract because they had actually carried out 
similar work and their rates were economical, 
He said that Shri S. K. Gupta had tried only 
to create a bias in the House so that these 
tenders were rejected or at least the contract 
went to 1119, Sur Iron and Steel. The Corpora- 
ition by sanctioning the purchase of steel plates 
for the pipe line in advance had gained some 
economic advantage, and when these started 
arriving, he had asked the Commissioner to stack 
them in the Centra] Municipal Workshops at 

It was a matter of regret that Shri 
behind everything the 


_ We find it rather surprising that the Chair- 
of the Improvement, Trust of Calcutta 
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judgment on ithe causitive factors is sti 
from reality: 

“Prime Minister Nehru who Sree: 
speeches during his election tour of Sh Sian 
vital need of forging real unity in In dig ‘ey 
persona] reference at his election meetin 
late last night. ; 

“Shri Nehru, who spoke with great fe Afai 
and emotion, said: ‘Forgive me for talkin! ss, 
you about myself. I am capable of wo 8, 
perhaps have a little intelligence. Ip is ০ 
extraordinary. Bui for the last thirty orl রি 
years I have come in touch with the pel y 
India and the people have given mj 
affection and love, given me their conde 
So I became Prime Minister. 

“Bu: I am something more than the Pi 
Minister because I enjoy the affection di 
people of India. This affection is my ste 
and it is for this reason thay I am more ag 
my age for I have no doubt that this mi 
comes from your love and affection, না 

““T have been in touch with the peopl 
India for thirty years before independen i 
I too became a symbol of the unity of In 


I ty F 


21 
h) 


“There is nothing special in me Wi | 
effect of my work before independence a 
me io serve India better today. Perhaps © aS 
serve India a little more than others bea i 
this past association and comradeship W b 
eople of India. i 
i Pi ‘I do not know what might 10807 "4 on 


wards when other people will be ™ n 
who have not belonged to the ue 
(epoch). ae. 
cc ‘They wil] not enjoy this sd 
I am anxious that in the next five 9 pt 
the country settles down firmly on 10 
progress and advancement, and that the * 
enjoyed by my generation may be 
in the service of India.’ 
“Shri Nehru referred 


basic 
are a nalion or not? Our 
geographically. But are we 
Are we bound together with em tors © 
not? There are unfortunately fac gre 
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IX Steg 
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Meeting | 


INTRODUCTION 


following paper by Professor Arthur A. 
Department of Economics, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, was read at the luncheon 
hh ‘of the Fifth ‘Annual K Conference on Asian 
great fy টি at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
" talk ss held on October 12-13, 1956, under the chairman- 
AUK Ig ND of the present writer. Professor Wichmann’s 
of 1011 গো] analysis of the Second Five-Year Plan should 
b is nl e of special interest to readers in India. The paper 
Fhe | forth the considered, scholarly judgment of a 
y oif cend of India. The slightly pessimistic note in Mr. 
16 peopl Wichmann’s paper concerning: India’s ability to make 
en me ll good its blueprint of the Second Five-Year Plan is 
এ understandable when viewed objectively. But scholars 
r confide] do not make room for the intangible quality, the 
determination and dedication of a people. I am quite 
A the Dy) Just as India fulfilled her First Five-Year Plan 
. | mgnificently, so will she be able to fulfil the Second 
ction of | Te-Year Plan. In addition to the will of the people 
my sites India, one may count upon another intangible asset 
ore all fe: the concern of the American people and the 
তি তা Government to help India realize her blue- 
this Al pint within the framework of democratic processes. 
[Hence I do not subscribe to Professor Wichmann’s 
091 note, but it seems to me that the readers 
le peop gTa should benefit from his objective analysis 
endence cana T. Muzumdar, Professor of Sociology, 
mell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa.] i 


[The 
Wichmann, 


of Ind 
me bit: a? = ৪ 

"a A India’s current economic problems are not 
shan i n to the sub-con'inent. All under-developed 
) t 8 

pecati ০ share these problems. India is 
J owever, with res 
ip wil! e has ad ae with respect to the value system 

টি opted as a frame-work within whicn 
appen be রী problems have been and are to 
n my F| Sers here es is commonly known, India’s 
01) osen | i ESS 
Gandhi 0, er strug °° to adhere to democratic ideas 
1 D 


o A; . 
üa on th gle for economic development. In 
RO LE other hand, totalitarian methods 
in the quest for economic 
ee the rest of the world 
ag A e of the under-developed 
nd retully observing both India and 
fer wate SN 
eagerly awaiting quantitative 
a comparative study of 
olute levels of economic deve- 


ONOMI¢C PROBLEMS 


| By ARTHUR A. WICHMANN, 


| Depariment of Econcmics, University of Wichita, Wichita, K 
; , Kansas 


“inl ae seems reasonable to assume that if India’s 

1S more successful than China’s, other 
under-developed naions will prefer to follo th 
Indian blue-print in tackling jhe টিটি, 
economic development. A তিন, would is 
Seem to be a closer alliance of the under EE 
loped regions with the Western Powers as well 
aS an increasing tendency on the part of the 
under-developed areas to identify 
the aims of the Western world. The opposite 
seems likely, if not inevitable, should India’s 
experiment fail and China’s succeed. The signi- 
ficance of ihe latier for the West in the event of 
the complete degeneration of international rela- 
tions should be obvious to all, 


themselves with 


NATURE AND DETERMINANTS OF Economic 
DEVELOPMENT 
Definitions - 

An appreciation of India’s current economic 
problems necessitates some knowledge of the 
nature and determinants of economic develop- 
ment generally. Though it is a bit hazardous to 
suggest that economists, or cher social scientists 
for that matter, can agree completely upon any- 
thing, it is highly probable that most economists 
would equate economic development with a 
persistent rise in per capita real income." 
Certainly the Government of India Planning 
Commission has discussed economic development 
in terms which indicate unmistakably thay it 
subscribes to the definition of economic develop- 
ment just presented.? Key factors in or deter- 
minants of economic development are population, 
natural resources, capital formaticn, and techno- 
logy. Though other subsidiary factors may 
speed or retard the process of economic develop- 
ment, it is generally agreed 11181 the primary 


achieve a T 2 
und ; 1. If military prowess be the goal of develop- 
ive to T টা une two different ment, as it might well be for a totalitarian ste 
! a of oe opiem. Interest in the then “national” might be substituted for per capita 
fn a Whi nomic dey he in the definition given above. - 
ey wed Which these levels eee ; ad he ™ "See: ©. Lowell Harriss, The American Economy 
qt Should pe ১৯৪2০ attained is not (Homewood, Ill. Richard D. Irwin, 1953), pp. 1020- 
80515 9 noted, to the under- 1022 for a discussion of this point. e 
St shoulg r he entire Western world 2. Government of India Planning Commission, 
erimen e, vitally interested in the Second নি an T Dati, ee) ce 
; S cur ; II. See also, table on p. 78 of same publication. 
m India seny being conducted This reference is cited henceforth as Second . i A 
3 Year Plan. nt oad পরি 
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determinants of economic ভা g 
are the four factors just enumerate i রো 

Certain techniques and pu Me 1 
available to highly developed couniries in an 
moiing economic growth are either not availa . 
at al] to under-developed countries or can be use 
only so sparingly that meager returns if any can 
be expected from their use. 

Rote or CAPITAL FORMATION 

In a country with a growing population a 
persistent rise in per capita real income requires 
| a rale of increase in ihe national product in 
excess of the raie of population growth, For the 
naticnal produci to rise not only must existing 
capital be replaced as it depreciates or is 
consumed but the supply of capital must be 
enlarged. That is to say, there must be net 
capital formation taking place at a rate sufficient 
to permit the physical product of the economy to 
grow more, relatively, than the population. For 
countries that are highly developed economically 
the net capital formation requirement js fairly 
easily met. For example, if full employment 
exists in the United States! but it is desired to 
step up the level of capital formation, tax rates 
may be raised’ thus reducing levels of consump- 
tion. A reduced level of consumption will release 


evelopment 


4 resources for capital formation while at the 
same time ihe higher tax rates have provided the 
Federal Government with increased revenues 


which can be utilized for channelling ihe 


j released 
Tescurces into new investment. 


Historically, the countries with a high level 
of economic develepment have not had to Gan 
themselves with a deficient rate of capital for- 
mation during periods of full employment. 


3. Compare, for example, the fol 


(1) W. Arthur Lewis, The Theo oie: 


Growth ber Ty of Economic 
ao BS (Homewood, Ill.” Richard D. Irwin, 1955), 
(2) Economic Growth: Brazil, India, vane, 


Editors: Simon Kaynets, Wilbert E, 


eph J. টা (Durham, N. ইন 
TONI 


C.: Duke University 


Second Five-Year Plan = 
For a classification of ¢ Peed! 


higher taxes will 
on 


des- 
balance, no net 
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` ois se . 6. 
jestment initiative Development Contrasts,” Journal oj 
5 (February, 1956), pp. 1-24. 


Deficient investment outlays have lagy 
though, when under-employmen; ane 
existed. If unemployment and depressio 
the highly developed economy, it is 
for the economist to prescribe the 
public policy remedy. Per capita 
can be raised by re-employing the curren 
employed workers, capital, and other 
productive services. Government can pl 
accomplish this directly by hiring ter 
employed resources itself and direi 
activity, or it can achieve the | 
indirectly by raising its level of expendi! 
goods and services. In either case empl ‘ 
rises, oulput rises, per capita real incom! 
and, with higher levels of income, saving 
increase thereby providing the resources nis ad 
for net capital formation. 
THE Savincs DILEMMA 
Conditions confron'ing an under-dett 
economy aitempting to raise per capita re 
come are such, however, that prescribi 
techniques and policies, appropriate to the ii 
developed economy will either fail compte; 
will produce side effects which may be "bid 
unacceptable. This is particularly tue is reli 
the case in India, the development prose 
the government is welfare-oriented and} 
broad scope for freedom of consume t 
Typically the per capita real income H 
developed countries is very low, 50 1914 
that increasing the current raie of § 
in MAM 
considered impcssible. Indeed, in gi? 
countries, saving is virtually nil. a 
not be surprising since per capita 1% 


ll 

ডি এ না 10011) we 
under-developed areas is freq piston! 
# 


ঘা) 
quits | 
ap t 
Teal jy 


to do this resources now 
released for capita] formalion- pi. 
consumption js reduced—savings “i 
less-than-subsistence level of living E 
lower. 


RESOURCES 
Though most under-developé 


cou 
d nt 
a substantial amount of unemplo 


See: Wilfred Malenbaum, 


ion, Haridwar 
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Plagues ent, idle resources are confined almost 
and Joyner, i 5 > $ a z 
aA d nl pe to labour. Though of aes labour is The discussion presented to this point has 
ni s A 5 Cees 
is “nye ] to capital Ch aan and to economic jndicated the general nature of the problems 
‘a u nerally, labour alone cannot create currently facing India in its efforts to achieve 
appr, 
1 
I 


g f 
1010 ge টা : 
age E Other produciive services already the objectives cf the Second টিন Pen 
a Tea i 
| 


INDIA’S SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
| essentia 


capital. : : Pa 4 t ১ 
aa ng, capital in particular, must be used in formally launched on 2nd of May, 1956. Through- 
i Other India and countries with a roughly comparable 


; 
9 evel of economic development, other productive 
ake bl ervices are not available since they are not un- 
18] employed. Stout hearts, great courage, and in- 


onjunction wilh it. Yet, in most instances, in cut the 
C! 


remainder of this paper attention will be 
focused upon some of the major econome goals 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, the specific pro- 
blems associated with their attainment, and the 


probable successes or failures that may 106 


5 


Sate Li genious and fertile minds are required even to expected. 
১৫ [টি s 7 gaw 1 7 
ai confront such a dilemma, to say nothing of solv- TARGET Goats vs. NEEDS 

emplin) , ২ 9 ` 
7.0 Though the Plan contains many specific 


o, saving | The combined impact of population growth objectives or targets, it is not inappropriate to 
urces me and improved technology upon underdevelcped suggest that iwo major objectives tend to 
[areas tends frequently io intensify rather than to dominate. These 01216017565 are (1) to raise the 
mijgate the difficulties associated wilh attempts level of national income in real terms by 25 per 
ln achieve economic growth. The technology of cent, and (2) to provide employment for all new 
death control is singularly acceptable throughout additions to the labor force during the five-year 


[A 
nder-dete 


capila r না যা 3 
p 1116 world. Dissimilar societies and cultures period. 
31690] ০.০ te এ o 
to the, “eet and adopt the major technological advances In achieving these wo major objectives 


lin medical science and adapt rather readily to some of the target goals set are the following:° 
nay be ME remens, it seems.” The technology of (1) Food production is to be increased by 10 
Rei S i control, on the other hand, for cul.ural, million tons per year, a 5 per cent ae 
ay prog an and other reasons is much less accept- ment, (2) 21 million রা acres oe 
1 and a k 5 ISN cases now abound of instances irrigated, an increase of nen ng ae 6) 
umer 9 e a phenomena] reductions in death rates Iron ore output is to be E E ie ee 
sme it of ine oe Produced over relatively short periods cent, bringing it to 12.5 mi he Borre AE 
> ate while bini h-rates have fallen only slightly (4) Steel production is to be booste i os 
la „in many instances, have not changed at all million tons per year which is an increase o 
oo per cent, (5) In achieving the s'eel target coa 
14 ৪৫৩ one adds production is to be increased 58 per cent, bring- 
: je develop ed ar ine it to 60 million tons per year, (6) Elec-rical 
aa generating capacity is to be doubled, bringing 
| it to 6.9 million kw., (7) Production of 
fertilizer is to be more than tripled, raising it 
to 2.17 million tons per year, (8) Cotten pro- 
duction js to be >= by ae নি 
mer ute production is to be uppe nt. 
Sec, fo ১: এ i is টি development es a ee 
ndia, i (1) Economic Growth: 80 million persons is to be expande A em ae 
> Op. cit, pp. 263-315 in particu- All oft [ba dia’s half-million or so villages—thus 


8 Davis, The Popular: ; $ a ; 
er 6: 778 ৮175 reaching some 325 million Pe read The ডি 
Gea ince _ Frank W. Notestein, “Prob- jn absolute terms, are impressive to say the east. 
Sine ation to Areas of Heavy Popula- Yet, viewed from the standpoint of India’s needs, 
wip, graphic Studies of Selected Areas 1°% ৮ d E FOE een 
) (New York: Millbank Memorial they are really very modest goals. E রর ple, 
a 31585 (4) George Kuriyan, according to the Planning Commission, the 10- 
oblem, Focus, (October, 1954), million ton increase in food production will 
ases jn a 5 

819 Rico and by the rand ae 9. See Second নি নি pp. 51-76 for a list 
4 e = . í . ন্‌ A ; 
S Control ot 1946 when DDT was intro- of the specific target goals and a brief discussion of 


f malaria on the island. them. 


to the above characteristics 
eas the fact that most of the 
area and known natural resources 
ands of those countries possessing a 
economic development, the magnitude 
lations 1১8৩ Confronting India and similar 
‘ leave Seen to þe staggering and likely to 


evel of 
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permit an increase in daily per capita T 
intake from 2,200 at present to: 2,450 in 1960-61. 
Yet, as the text of the second Five-Year es 
indicates, the 2,450 daily per capita intake 0 
calories must be weighed “against jhe minimum 


of 3000 calories recommended by nutrrion 
experts.!° Another measure of the modest 
anslat- 


nalure of the goals may be obtained by tansié 
ing the 18 per cent per capita real income in- 
crease provided by a 25 per cent increase in 
national income in‘o U.S. dollars. Using 1952 
prices in India as the hase, the Indian per capita 
income in 1955-56 was $58.611! Thus the 18 
per cent increase set as the target goal for ihe 
Second Plan amounts to $10.55 per capita per 
year, not an extravagant increase it will surely 
be agreed. 


FINANCING THE PLAN 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND SOURCES 
OF FINANCING 


Attainment cf the target goals depends, 
among other things, upon the accuracy of the 
Planning Commission’s estimates of expenditure 
requirements, and the ability. of the public and 
private sectors of the Indian economy to finance 
these estima‘ed expenditures. According to the 
Planning Commissicn’s estimates, outlays or 
expenditures of the Central and Siate Govern- 
ments over the period of the Second Five-Year 
Plan must be 48 billion rupees while the private 
sector of the economy is expected to make out- 
lays in connecion with the plan of 24 billion 
rupees. 

The financing of the public outlays is to 
come from the following sources : 

(1) Surplus from; current revenues, 8 billion. 


rupees 

(2) Borrowings from the public, 12 billion 
rupees 

(3) Other budgetary resources, 4 billion rupees 


External financing, 8 billion rupees 

Deficit financing, 12 billion rupees, and 
Unspecified domestic sources, referred to as 
she “Gap,” 4 billion rupees? 

can deduce from the Planning 
ion's statements {hat the 24 billion-rupee 


ye 


le 


D.C. table on pp. 32-33. 
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cutlay in the private sector is expecte 
from the following sources :18 
(1) 3 billion rupees from foreign 9002০, 
(2) 4 billion rupees from domestic oo 
bank credit expansion 
3 to 4 billion rupees which may be T 
of increased commercial bank time in ! 
and 1 


diy ti 


010, 


the 13-14 billion-rupee balance musi lM 

from re-invesiment of earnings and the ted its We 
tion of new security gems 
Capital market. | tacking 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


issues in the Jy 


It will be observed that public outlays 
private outlays combined depend upon obit 
li billion rupees from foreign sources, The) 
billion rupee figure is the estimated deficit in! 
Indian balances of payments for {he period! 
56 to 1960-61. It is proposed that 2 billion m 
of the deficit be met by utilizing existing for 
exchange holdings of the central bank by 
amount. It seems unlikely that private fn 
capital will flow to India during the new! 
years at a rale in excess of India’s neet 
comnecticn with repayments of past loat 
interest charges on loans extended to her hy 
International Bank, by the United States, # 
the U.S.S.R. Thus 9 billion rupes‘ 
balance of paymenis deficit 
exwvernal public sources. From 
I.B.R.D. loans already granted to 
unexpended pricr appropriations of aid 
United States, Norway, couniries patel 
the Colombo Plan, and from ৯9৫07 


৫016 
rapidly 
shaping 


or whe 
The p 
the fra 


and Colombo Plan countries, as well 4s five “le 
the I.B.R.D., continue in the ne i 
lat the same rate as ihe past five 7985 | 
the funds are utilized at the same ral গা] 
another 2 billion rupees of the de ro A 
covered. Granted all the preceding foj J 
foreign funds become available, # 
billion rupees must somehow sti 


From what sources a foreig 


13. Second Five-Year 1৮, phi 
ter 19. H 1 


14, Second Five-Year Pl in, 
nnual Report: 
Bank for Reconstruction ae 


১ ইন শাহিন ৬ 


‘ude is to be forthcoming is not at 


jtud 


of this mag? 


om ihe Planning Commission’s analysis 

ces all clear plem of the balance of payments deficit. 
Cont, Of the pr praising the likely success of financing 
রা a of paymenis deficit, a few cbservations 
১০121108202, ant. First, to the ex'ent reliance is 
Ne depl seem ar private foreign sources, these may 
laced sE unobtainble. Capitailism, whatever 

must qell prov its native enviroment, 


1 ihe 0115 Igor and vitality ies এ | ineularls 
the jul seems timid, extremely সি set RA না sms 
| faking in venturesomeness these day s when placed 
‘jn an alien environment. This is particularly 
me if the alien environment is conirolled by a 
wemment dedicated to achieving the goal of a 
“Valistic state. The distinction made by Nehru 
md the Congress party between things economic 
and things political is not a distinction made by 
Westen capitalists. Socialism, for the capitalist, 
‘Jneans nationalization and expropriation of pro- 
perty and as such is singularly repugnant. Such 
isalements as “The public sector has to expand 
mpidly . . . it has to play the dominant role in 
shaping the entire paticrn of investments in the 
১1100101005 whether it makes the investments directly 
“jot whether these are made by the private sector. 
pre: sector has to play iis pari within 
i ০ of the comprehensive plan accep- 
y the community . . Private enterprise, 


EM 


| 
outlays a 


ko A ii 
to Pia” private management are all devices 
I P শি 

91) er what are iruly social ends; they can 
id [011 aea € justified in terms of social results, 
vo most certain to repel ই = N 

2 pial. Sh l to repel private Western 
cial C May like ould this be the case, as seems 

it 


y, the foreion ex h g 
we XChang: coi ] 
ligt, more dificult to টি a px ble will 
al 4 পাত], solve than previously 
| 8900 

[01018 


Man Scond, it l Q 
1011 11002] polic o possible that India’s inter- 
3 yoo neutralism is motivated quite 


Y economic A 


Much 
Hons, s b litical considera- 
„m ous: y political consider 
a pe bs fing ne od West agree on few issues, 
AM dh’ US S p Poth extending aid to India. If 


tek is oor agrees 


তব, 
© try dia’s sake iit may be hoped that 
Or the sake of the West it 


kA 


2১৪-চ৪০%, Plan, pp, 22.93, 
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may also be hoped that it will be true, though one 
could wish that the aids were prompted by a 
50101051721! more enlightened understansine of the 
stakes at issue in the Indian experiment. a 


SAVINGS-INVESTMENT PROBLEM 


If foreign resources are available to the 
extent of 11 billion rupees, 61 billion of ihe 72 
billion rupees of planned outlay will have to, 
come from domestic sources. If from the 61 
billion rupees one subtracts 10 billion rupees of 
“current Developmental 63030701090 net 
savings of 51 billion rupees will be required to 


finance domestically the planned cutlays, Savings 
of this magnitude will require that 10.2 billion 


rupees be saved per year as compared with current 
(1955-56) net savings of about 6.5 billion rupees 
per year. For savings to reach an average of 
11.2 billion rupees per year iy will be necessary 
for them to grow at the rate of about 164% per 
year, During the Fist Five-Year plan savings 
rose at an annual rate of 7.2% per year. By 
1960-61 savings must reach a level of about 
13.96 billion rupees per year if the target is to 
be achieved. The 7.45 billion rupee increase 
in savings in 1960-61 over the level in 1955-56 
represents about 28% of the 26.8 billicn rupee 
increase in national income planned for 1960-61 
over the level attained in 1955-56. On the basis 
of the above calculations savings will amoun: to 
1.88 billicn rupees the last year of the Second 
Five-Year Plan and will represent 32% of the 
increase in national income occuring in that 
year." Since the actual level of national income 
rose in India during the First Five-Year Plan by 
18% and savings grew at an annual rate of 7.2%, 
it appears doubtful that with a 25% increase in 
national income, assuming it is achieved under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, will boost the growth || 
rate to 164%. It seems quite unlikely that 
increases in savings as a proportion of increases 
in national income can be stepped up to a levela | 
of 32%. Such a marginal rate of saving is un- 


the Planning নি 

এন at the net investment expenditure though the 
au Renae ian “eyrrent developmental expenditure” 
is not too clear. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 56-57 and 


16. This 1s done by 


9 l 
B E The calculations in this paragraph are based — 
a compound rate of growth in savings of 16h 
year and a similar rate of growth in 
of 4.53 per cent per year. Both 
the target goals and are 


upon 
per cent per 
national Income : 
rates are consistent with 


implicit in them. 


ররর 
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for a highly developed economy in 
be expec- 
rather 


usual even 
which high marginal rates of saving may 


ted. Apart from the imposition of 
gringent controls, which may well be at odds 
with the welfare objectives of the plan, it is 


difficult to see how savings can be made adequate 
for the non-inflationary financing necessary to 
reach the target goals. 
DEFICIT FINANCING 
Even if funds from all scurces relied upon 
by the Planning Commission are in fact obtained 
it will still be necessary for the Government to 
borrow heavily from the Reserve Bank of India. 
Tt will be recalled that the amount of such 
borrowing (deficit financing) is estimated at 12 
billion rupees by the Planning Commission for 
public sector expenditures while expenditures in 
the private sector tolalling 4 billon rupees are 
to be financed through an expansion of credit 
by commercial banks. Thus new money in the 
amount of 16 billion rupees is to be created 
during the five-year period 1955-56 to 1960-61. 
From this total of 16 billion rupees, 2 billion 
rupees should be subtraded because of the 
planned utilization of foreign exchange balances 
in that amount. This leaves a new addition to 
the money supply for the five years amcunting 
to 14 billion rupees. Since the Indian money 
supply for the year 1955-56 totalled 21.8 billion 
rupees, the 14 billion rupee addition to it means 
an increase of 64.2% by 1960-61 or an average 
rate of growth in the money supply per year of 
10.57% The inflationary potential of such an 
increase in the money supply should be readily 
ee When one adds to this the possible 
ional deficit spending which may be resort- 
ed to because of a failure to secure the ex- 
pected amounts of revenues from other domestic 
sources the magnitude of the problem is seen 
to be quite formidable indeed. 
Scme increase in the money supply jis of 


= Course clearly warranted if national income rises 
a pte the Plan period by 25% and Prices are to 
be kept stable. Moreover, since Indians seem to 


x courrency to bank credit, if per capita in- 
11565 it is possible that some additional in- 
e money supply may be appropriate to 
ant for cash balances (liquidi'y pre- 
ill seems unlikely, however, that 

t টা supply is needed 


` considerable 


deficit spending will be matched someh 
offsetting creation of capital thr a 
tion of idle resources.18 Of conte Pa. 
sources complementary to labour can ith) 
amounts sufficient to necessitate the scal F 0৮01 
cit spending planned, little critiesim 011 condi 
launched on this score. There seem taj te 1 

disagreement, however Y po 
Indian planners themselves concerning T F E 
abiliiy of idle complementary resources ia 
the absence of idle resources complemen’ at 
labour, deficit spending of the magnitude ad faci 
in the Second Five-Year Plan will undo to the 
create inflationary pressures which vill! leader 
the competence of the best minds that wl them 
mobilized to meet the threat. The notimi te 01 
deficit financing can make the same contre! Planni 
to economic growth in an undercderls mich 
country that it can make in a highly des Popul 
economy suffering from depression is, at Is ditan 
risky one and may prove quite an obstacle 
attainment ‘cf India’s economic goals ina 
ner consistent with its dedication to demo 
ideals.?° 


clinic 
that 
$ jncre! 


POPULATION AND POPULATION Politi 

Confronted with the problem of li; 
suggest to aid India! in achieving & 
growth, ihe Western economist, টা 
economist from the United States, is 1 
conclude that since there are so many Ie 
and so few other Indian resources the 
answer is population control. Justifiabl 
answer tends to arouse the ire of an 1011 
citizen of India for he knows that his coin 
doing much in this regard. In fact ihe 
knows that his is the only country that \ 
cially recognized the existence of a pepe 
problem and has a Governmentally ue 
Population policy. The family 
programme under the Second Five-Year 3 
be vastly expanded and may 16 : 
Temotest areas through its mobile an 


tł 18. Second Five-Year Plan, PP: রি 
the discussion of deficit financing iD 
(New Plan: The Framework, Gover? 
@ ew Delhi: December, 1955), PP: 
issent by Prof. B. R. Shenoy in the 
tion, pp. 162-169. 

19. R. B. Shenoy, Ibid. 

20. If allocations, priorities, 
regulation and other direct controls 
tuted in wholesale fashion, there 
Including Indian citizens, who will নি 
tion between the Indian and the 


. 21 The surprising thing is really not 
i glini a's population is growing by an annual 
that In (66 around 5 million persons but that, 
Nie n : : 4 
i porene e marked improvement in economic 
| Be ions since partition and independence, the 
01011] ice নি 
hi a growth has not surged টা upward. 
so-called population explosions nave tended to 
, the introduction of 
accompany 
rojects in most under-developed areas. In 
K india, however, the rate of increase jn population 
growth has not risen appreciably, if at all. The 
১100 that it has not is in large part a tribute 
undok lo the success and farsightedness cf India’s 
h vill leaders and the population policy inaugurated by 
that «| them under the First Five-Year Plan. Despite 
notim {the praise which is due India for her family 
conti! Planning program it js nevertheless true that 
ঢা) Much remains to be done and that India’s 
y dadi Mpuation must be stabilized in the not-too- 
| dstant future. 


s, at be 

stacle ti 

s nat SOCIALISM vs. Democratic IDEALS 

) demol One is also prompted to speculate at the 


11100011081 level concerning the compatibility 
vit of a socialistic economic system, with a demo- 
of vt a State committed ito those principles of 
৮ পরা eg commonly associated with democracy 

al =" which [India’s constitution pledges her 
is ie ae Especially, is one inclined to 
any 1 NEA রি this issue when he realizes the 
ste" tega extent to ‘which direct controls may be 
108) deve poate allainment cf the economic 
1811 a eee Five-Year Plan. Counter- 

; might have concerning the com- 

a socialistic economic system with a 


2 D 
speci 


ly of 
emocratic state, how 


e comm 
as 


Ys (1০ ter oriented and designed to 
S of economic development, 
illion pores Ce, education, and so forth 
ae in y ns, Certainly, the objectives 
democratic tradition. 


Possible. ‘ est liberal 


J x a C 
9১০০ deed a Ave Second Five-Year Plan 
|) 1৮1 are no a success even if f it 
me © Mimani t achiey, টিকা ৩৮ 


ed so long as the aims of the 
; Prclgram and the 
"d © task Race are partially achieved. 
‘eA Secon = ing undertaken in improv- 
ost” k We-Year Plan, Pp. 553-554. 
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conditions in India’s villages is hercu- 
Proportions. 


ing living 
lean in its 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An effort has been made in this paper to 
examine the major economic goals of India’s 
Second Five-Year Plan, to analyze the resources 
available to India in attempting to achieve these 
goals, and to determine the Probability of success 
in attaining the goals in view of the apparent 


resources available. On the surface the 
goals seem fantastically large, yet, in terms 
cf need they are in fact quite modest, The 


resources available for carrying out the plan 
appear io. be singularly deficient in many respec's 
and thus the probability of success is disappoint- 
ingly low. In short, the conclusion is tinged 
with pessimism and 81০01]. 

For those who are by nature optimistic it 
may be noted that similar appraisals of India’s 
problems were made upon the eve of the First 
Five-Year Plan.?? According to many, the like- 
lihood of success was small. Yet the modest goal 
of an 1] per cent increase in real nationa] income 
was exceeded and national income rose by 18 
per cent.” 


The forecaster of India’s immediate future 
might well ponder the following words of 
Jawaharlal Nehru : 2 

“What India is attempting today in regard to 
Planning is something unique in history. While coun- 
tries of Western Europe had built up a magnificent 
industrial civilization over a period of 200 years or so 
with the support, in some cases, of colonial possessions, 
and other countries like the Soviet Union had sub- 
stantial achievements to their credit obtained at a 
tremendous cost, India is pursuing peaceful and demo- 
cratic methods to raise the living standard of her 
people. 

We can do this, and the basic reason for my say- 
ing so is my enormous faith in the Indian people.” | 


92. See: C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmananda, 
Planning for a Shortage Economy: The Indian Ex- 
periment, (Bombay, Vora & Co. Pub, Ltd., 1952). 
Though the authors are favorably disposed to the 
First Five-Year Plan, they point out the criticisms 
and doubts of others. 3 ; 

93. The pessimist will quickly point out, how- 
ever, that a very important factor in the income 
gain was attributable to unusually favorable mon- 
soons. “What,” they may ask, “will be the case if — 
the monsoons fail during the next five years?” শু 

24. Second Five-Year Plan: The Framework, ino 
side cover page of publication, age 
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THE RAJPUT AND HIS VENDETTA (VAIR) 


By Pror. K. R. QANUNGO, ১৬০5 PH.D. 


A Rajput is condemned as a kupu (worthless 
son), who fails to retaliate or die in the attempt. 
His very birth asa Rajput puts him under a 
debt, and this debt is to die (marne ka rin) in 
vindication of his personal and family honour 
in the first instance, and for his kula (sept) and 
goira whenever the call would come. The debt 

of sali (pay and maintenance) is also repayable 
by laying down life for the paymaster, no matier 

of whatever country or creed. ] was—and it is, 
his living faith that 1১190. cries for blood, and 
that the departed spirit of a kinsman slain in a 
private feud lies enchained within the belly of 
the murderer, whose death a: ihe hands of 

a son, brother or kinsman of the murdered can 
alone set the aggrieved spirit free to ascend 
heaven! A Rajput after a successful termination 

= of his grim vow of vair conjures up before one’s 
vision the terrific Bhim cf the Mahabharat and 
Veni-samharam, who drank in the field of Kuru- 
kshetra the warm blood of the Kaurava Crown 
Prince tas'ing as sweet as mother Kunti’s milk. 
Tt was but a praiseworthy Dharma of a Kshatriya 
wiih which even the higher Dharma of pious 
Yudhisthir could not interfere. This sentiment 
of vair, though a ncble animal instinct, was thus 
the legacy of the Mahabharat to the Rajput cf 
Medieval India. k 
Vair cr vendetta 
Rajputs or to India. 
of every 50019 in 


was not peculiar to the 
It was the common feature 
its tribal Stage of social 
evolution. In fact, it was the cement of tribal 
solidarity, and a sacred duty which a man ‘olf 

honour owed to the society. The Pagan Arab 
held the law of revenge in as much sanctity as 
medieval Rajput. The 1০910 Law of “a 
for tooth” found iis Way to Islamic 

urisprudence as kisas (retaliation in kind), 
was the indisputable right of every Muslim 

a. Pre-Islamic Arab poeiry breathes 
locd-eud even fiercer than that of 

of Rajputana. In medieval 
t territoria] or 


In the modern 


a 


and his resentful wife. Goats were 


their 
011 
H Narsi 


individual to retaliate his own Wrongs, a 
him walk helplessly with the Penal Cole 
pocket withoui any guarantee of a 

justice, which the katar of the Rajput w i 
exact promptly from the wrongdoer or is i 
and kin with a more deterrent elet op 
medieval Rajput society no money compe hel 
could atone for bloodshed; only dhani 


: : aveng 

dulhan (ierritory and bride) from the guild goain 
ডে $ 1০ 

were acceptable as peace offering. cae 
(2) ery 


In Rajputana blood-feud was not eil pety 
OME WELLE Rajputs only. It was om ihe a 
with men of every ccmmunity, even of tel) Bikan 
classes. Those who could not shed bl | 
account ci! some religious scruple, or whee many 
adversary was stronger, would go to some beir 
protector to do the needful for them, Smal 
feud was not an evil brought to Rajpult a 
the Rajputs themselves. It existed long bel A ; 
the land, and it exists till today event E ; 
Rajputana among all classes and caste f K 
cualrly among the Jats of ihe Punjab i 
parts of U.P., as my personal knowledge £ eet 

To confine ourselves to Rajputana H liea 
where ihe blood-feuds of non-RajP “I a 4 
provide an indispensable background for 4 f 
of feuds of the Rajput. 1» af 0 

Till the first half of the fifteen'h Bib Sija 
the greaier part of the territory, late! si a 
Raj, was held in independence by he ft 
Godara and Beniwal Jats. Rao - 
came to live among the Jats with bis 
The Saharan Jats lived in Bharang, h. 
Malki, the wife of the Chaudhuri of 180 i 
happened to praise the liberality of ue 
of the Godara. and remark jo inne, j 
ought to have a Chaudhuri like him ho 
too much for her husband and the 10 
his tribe. a 
said, “Go and live with him.” 
month of unpleasant non-co 
household, the Saharan Jats assem? en 
to make up the quarrel between Ho 


i and heavy feasting wen: on. But Malki 
ht with the chivalrous Chaudhuri 
who was lying in whit in the 
Thus vair started between the 


i hack, the Saharans decided to surrender 
their territory for buying the help cf the power- 
গা, Jat of Siwani. Rao Bika surprised 
Se igh Ta in his camp, and left the balance 
i k a hetween the two warring tribes, „both of 
ও hich eventually accepted Bika as their ruler. 
Cor his Dasu Beniwal came to Rao Bika, and prayed, 
t eftt (upaj! hamara vair hai so dilado to dharti 
compere umahari hai” (My Lord! I have a vair; if you 
dhani mwenge it, our land is yours). Rao Bika went 
he gully against the Sohar Jats of Suhrani Khera to 
tdaliate the vair of the Beniwal Jats, and thus 
(aay ruling Jat clan of Jangal-des in pursuit of 
not its) pty feuds, lost its territory and independence to 
Was omite astute and valiant Bika, the founder of the 
of the ly Bikanir Raj. 
ed 00৮) It it hardly an exaggeration to say ihat as 
or whee} many crack desperadoes among the Rajputs Jost 
some Nj leir lives in pursuit: of vair as ever perhaps died 
em, Mima better cause. Quarrels not only between man 
3010081৪151 also among their unforgiving women- 
ong belt fk multiplied feuds. A Rajpuiani would not 
even ৮ & bread in ease till any offence to her was 
oe oe y her son, cr any relations on her 
ab and* | side. 
wledge f 3 ne Sheet of blocd and quarrel can be half so 
tane E as anecdotes preserved in their þardic 
1819 Atlee on We shall give abridged versions of 
for a? needotes to indicate the spirit of the age. 
(3) 
in the rainy season Rao 
Who had been given Falcdi 
s meal in his mother’s room 
“0 after nightfall, when a maid- 
doth to her m; F window, and looking outside 
WR over pop, tess, “Tonight lightning js flash- 
he 9 faig রর A th 15 img is Ha 
akshmi, oe i ne mention of Pohkaran, 
ils ও Nara, gave out a pensive 
adie e, mother, when thou hast 
Pa and Nara, and the Rao 
ier) টা hearty 2” After having 
melancholy lady at last 
A otha] Cmkaran) A Was a maiden, Rao 
finare E by ha, 2 refused the coconut of 
1010 রর she va Maternal grandfather, and 
E ba star as known to have been born 
ও ls (Mula Nakshtra). Naras 


ih ce One র্‌ ২১৮ 
lh y Sh? stormy night 
~S son, Nara 
7 2 
SU — sat at hi 


in; 


at a 
‘ons like 
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blood was up and he said, 


maternal aunt is in the house 
Pohkaran, and on that consjderatic 
to him. Say a word, 


“Mother, your 
of ihe Rao of 
n I say nothing 
Many months shee oe 7 E 
? ay Rao Khivan 
—who had gone to a distant farm-yard to look 
after his horses—, was rinsing his mouth in the 
morning when he was startled by the neighing of 
Nara’s gallant charger, Koridhaj. He was very 
much upset; because, the fort of Pohkaran had 
been left with a few soldiers, and patticularly, 
some days before the expelled Purohit (priest) 
of Falodi had come to reside there. Rao Khivan 
sent forward for news five or six ircopers, who 
stationed themselves on a hillock overlooking the 
Caravan route. Soon after a strong party of 
horsemen with camels carrying arms came that 
way, and the troopers of Khinva challenged 
them, “Which Thakur goes there?” From the 
other side came the false reply, “Nara, son of 
Bida, going to Amarkor with the barat.” With 
some misgiving the troopers came back to Rao 
Khivan and reported ‘that all did not seem well 
(kuchh dal me kala hai): “The party is 
proceeding on its way; all are in kasariya with 
sehra-s (bridegroom’s crown) on the heads and 
singing lustily khambaieh (Khambaz) tune.” 
News soon came {rom Pohkaran that all 
was over there. With eighty troopers Rao 
Khjivan hurried to join his expelled family and 
relations, who had gone to Baharmer. On the 
way he came across a gadaria carrying a 
bleating goat on his shoulders. Uncertain about 
his future the Rao asked his Bhat, “Bawa! what 
does this goat say ?” The Bhat, who pretended 
to understand horse, ‘birds and animals alike 
when occasion would arise, gravely broke the 
mysiery : “You will kill Nara in as many years 
as the number of kos you will traverse to eat this 
Rao Khivan gave a few phadiyas (dams 


৮ 22 
goat. 


equivalent to a double-pice) i, 
hurried 12 kos and ate the goat ai the village of 
Bhiniana. 
Khivan gave no peace to Nara by raiding 
and cattle-lifting in Pohkaran for twelve years. 
On one occasion Rao Khivan with his son Lunka 
and another comrade, Chlacha Barjang made a 
swoop on Nara’s cattle, and Nara with his 
followers overtook them in pursuit. Nara spurred 
his horse after Lunka, who all of a sudden 
wheeled about and struck at Nara in motion ou 
horseback. Naras head fell down en the 
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eyound; but his horse carried the headless rider 
i o hundred paces where his body fell. Poe 

Goyand, son of Nara, sat on the eu o: 
Pohkaran and carried on ihe feud of his flather’s 
blood. There was constant fighting, and the land 
became desolate (dharii basne na pave) . Old 
Rao Shuja, father of Nara, at last intervened and 
summoned boih Goyand and Khivan to his 
presence. He divided the land between them half 
and half fixing the boundary at the place w! 


tw 


here 
Nara’s head had fallen on ihe 5th day of the dark 
fortnight of the month of Chaitra V.S. 1551.* 
(4) 

Sona Baj, a sister of the sluggish plebian 
knight, Pabu Rathor, had been given in marriage 
to the Deora chief of Sirohi, who had also married 
a daughier of Ana Baghela. Ana was a wealthy 
lord, and richer therefore was the dahej 
(marriage dower) of the Bagheli ihan that of 
Sona Bai. The Bagheli used to provoke Sona 
Bai by a displaying boast of her ornamen!s as is 
the way of women. The Bagheli in taunt said to 
Sona Bai, “Thy brother (Pabu) eats with the 

 Thoris (a low class thievish people who eat dead 
animals) !” The Rao took the side of the Bagheli 
and said, “Rathoyi, why dest thou resent it? 
b is a fact that Pabu lives wiih the Thorjs.” 
ut Raoji has no Thakur as bold as my brother’s 
Thoris,” came the angry rejoinder from Sona 
Bai. At this the Deora’s cowardly whip played 
on Sona’s back, and Sona wrote to her brother 
demanding satisfaction for her insult. 
With his cavaliers and nine Thoris Pabu 
started for Sirchi. On the way lay ihe territor 
of Ana Baghela. Chandia Thori said to Š 
1 বি যা Baghela who slew my 
ther.” against Ana Baghela, and 
killed him; but he spared Ana’s son and accepted 
ও only the ornaments of Ana’s Wife, which he 
meant for a present to Sona Bai. 
is Pabu reached Sirohi and seni a challenge to 
ji brother-in-law; to come out and fight. He 
instructed his Thori sharp-shocters not to kill 
a captive of him alive, 


ine Deora chief but make 
e news cf the capture of her husband 


Sona > out in a rath (bullock carriage), and 
he release of her husband. Enmity 


Pabu, 


A 


sme 


at the boundary thus fixed had 
own time. Such a boundary 
the place where bone 

by le a 
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was made up, and Sona Baj w 
ment of the Bagheli and said, 
has killed your father. Ge 
lokachar (customary weeping) .৮ 
There was a feud between the Rath, | 
Johiyas, and Goga Rathor, son of Bir | 
on one occasion returning after 
Dalla Johiya by a night attack. 
party was overiaken by Dhirdev (son oF), 
and Dhirdev’s father-in-law Ranangdev Bhs! 
Pugal. Gogadev, covered with Wounds 
his thighs disabled, lay on the ground; bu 
dared approach him as long as sword wsi 
grip. Bhati Ranangdev, who was passin | 
way on horse, was challenged by Goga pi gls 
mount and “take his salute” (i.e. 
fight). Ranangdev turned away in contemps 
ing, “Tere Jaisi bishtha ka pa parvara lete phi 
(lt is no business of mine to take the sili 
the night-soil of a man like you). 


ent to 


“Dhirdev, thou ar: a brave Jchiva; thy 
(uncle, . politely meaning ‘father’) i 
26511695157 in my stomach (sarap raha hai); 
it please thee “to take 
Dhirdey dismounted and approached him; 
sword plied and parried, and Dhirdev lay S 
ed near him. When Goga too was we 
breathe his last, he shouved out, “Hear, jf 01, 
is there! Goga says that the vair 
Rathors and ithe Johiyas now stands ae 
(and therefore over ). Tf any one live, i ; 
carry my words to Mahewa that now & e 
the Bhatis is on hand; because, Bhali E bi 
has abused Goga as bishtha.” This A i po 
by Jhanpa, who carried Gogas 2৪ ডিও 
Mahewa. i 
Mulu Rathor had a vair with san p 
Songarah Chauhan of Jalore, wh? ? 
into his own household Mulu’s wife A ih 
born of her. He managed to bee 011 
with a maid-servant of Samant Sing i Whe 
night lay in wait near the sulsiman ts 
former wife placed zhali before ১৪ 
for his evening meal, and Samant i 
er to wake up the son of Mulu to tê ali Pr 
him. He praised in high terms 7 jaye ti 
noble qualities of Mulu, which 
inherited by his child. Mulu ; 
Arden, and he cried, “I will yee 
Will not; the vair is over.” He we 
married another wife! 


my salute” (mi 


vair was started by a whole clan 
i Before Fhe cause used to be weighed by the 
2 bl the নি নও try for a compromise if better 
21101 elders, পদ. A murder of a kinsman by 
T না same sept (gotra) was generally 
randy | made up, failing which the aggrieved) partyn 
A এ a sort of moral sanction to exact vengeance. 
+ day ol i pair became a moral obligation for the whole 
On ofp dan when the quarrel was with another clan. 
8০ (Cen, slaying of kinsmen) was 
Wounds | considered a heavy sin to be হা for vas 
nd byu pilgrimage or charity. A vair was generally 
d wsi dwed by a cession of territory, or by a matri- 
Passing | menial alliance of a wholesale character between 
Goga ni girls and boys of opposite parties, either volun- 
come 4 lary or forced by the stronger party in demand 
01] | of brides. : : 
lele phil Evils of the vair was disastrous for the 
the salu: Rjputs. Religion was lightly parted with, and 
le independence of one’s bhum (patrimony) 
1, Gogas n sld to aliens to buy their help for the 
1: 11108110107 of revenge on powerful adversaries. 
15100000500, of Rajput tribes en masse of Sindh, 
q hadin of Cutch and the Thal (Desert) was to a 
? 0180 extent precipitated by this ingrained frenzy 
him; cae LES. Rao Maldev of Jodhpur vowed to 
F oo ah) by cuiting babul (thorny 
ie š scoil of Biramdev’s Merta, and 
18 ৯১ নি eo to cut the mango trees 
hie, o garden of Jodhpur if he was 
Hi, n. Biramdey joined Sher Shah and 
"48105 slipped off tek aut the 1005 
Me spirit J heir hands. i 
ited py vendetta of the Rajput was 
২১5 astute Akbar and all his successors 
ends. Tis force was tco strong even 
cada, aa Sh somelimes. Rajah 
Mela, Was killed aisal Darbar} and chief of 
jh fin Burh € m a private quarrel by the 
) 6 i a ir, _ Pur in 1624 in the reign of 
me 110 ha a ace P. arvez and Mahabat Khan, 
p Mil lious eae this time giving chase to the 
“নি [০৩ Raj urram, found no other way 
he ও to ther PUE cry for vair except by 
Sin i Sayy; ৭ “ir demand and : IE Bf 
a it Party ane executing leader 0 
( ainsi, Khyat, ii 


Stron 


2 
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cup symbolises poison of vair betweer the 
and ihe Sakhtavats within Mewar, 
senseless pride cf the Rathors 


Chundavats 
and of the 


and the offended dignity 
ouiside. We need not re 


of the Kachhwahs 
preduce the narrative 


of Tod,- which js now common knowledge 
inrough poems ard’ dramas. We 


add a background of the 


of the fend 


former. 


may only 


long-drawn episode 


> Ha and rivalry between the Sakhtayats 
and the Chundavats, correciing Tcd’s bias for the 


Ever since the voluntary abdication of 
Chunda’s claim, to the gadi of Mewar in favour of 
his infant step-brother Mokal (1397 A.D.), “it 
became a recognised political tradition in Mewar 
that pat (throne) belonged to the children of 
Mokal, whereas thath, i.e., power and prestige 
of the state were to he in the keeping of the pro- 
gency of Chunda represented by the house of 


Salumbar. 


About one hundred 


and 


eighty 


years after, Maharana Pratap gave to his younger 
brother, Sakat Singh, a large appanage, and the 
descendants of Sakat Singh growing rapidly 
powerful began to dispuie the primacy of the 


Chundavats at court and in the field. 


consumed the two rival septs, and 


became frequent. 


Jealousy 


their broils 


A second Pratap was not 


born in Mewrr to hold hack hese fighting 
bulls of Sisodias by their horns, and hence the 


inevitable disaster. 


Under weak rulers Udaipur 


presented ihe spectacle of Shakespeare’s Verona 
ringing with the defiant faction cry. “Down with 
the Montagues, down with the Capulets”. 


Loyalty in later times sat lighter on the 
and one of them, Narayandas, 
accompanied the traitor prince Sagarji to the 
court of Jahangir. Ravat Megh Singh Chundavat, 
better known to fame as Kala Megh (Black Cloud), 


Sakhtavats, 


Maharana Karan Singh 


to 


expel 


200 


unavenged than take upon his head the sin of 


Gotra-hatya. 

Such resiraint and 
characterised the conduct of the ১ T 
Matters came to a head during the regency gi E 
Queen mother after the accession of Hamir Singh 
ÎI (1773). Court intrigue fanned to flame the 
feud between the two premier clans of Mewar. 
The Sakhtavats, who had been in virtual rebellion 
for twenty years before the Krishna Kumari 
tragedy, invited Jaswant Rao Holkar against the 
ruling junta of the Chundavats backed by the 
Sindhias, and this, brought the notorious Amir 
Khan Pathan on the scene. They were nowhere 
when Amir Khan was destroying temples and 
threatened to sack Udaipur. 

India would have been saved much of her 
misery if Lord Wellesley had been allowed to 
carry unhampered his policy of imposing Subsi- 
diary Alliance on Indian rulers, who had by their 
worthlessness forfeited long before any claim to 
independent existence. Moral hesitancy of the 
British resulted in the prolongation of the misery 
of the vast masses of peace-loving people upon 
whom, their own protectors had let loose the 
Pindari pest. 

It is a sad episode of our medieval history 
when in the pursuit of vair families and clans 
courted ruin and loss of everything a man ough; 
to hold nearer and dearer; namely, his COME 
liberty and his ancestral religion. Vair was the 
salt of life to scciety in Medieval India as 
elsewhere. But eventually iy proved a killing 
poison. It is all the more regreltable because as 
Rajpur did not learn to sink petty enmities 
unite for a greater cause, and thus divert lavarot 

5) spirit of vair from the individual and 
e clan to a national channel, which would have 


transmuted jt into territorial patriotism as in 
European countries, 


noble impulse hardly 
akhiavats. 
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Past history tells us that it 
prejudice and hatred, and not of He: o 
and forgiveness; —that created Ancien’ il! 
well as England of the nineteenth ol 
Germany of the iwentieth. 
hatred for Non-Aryans held together the 
Aryan polity till Lord Buddha nal 
Pancha-shila and great Asoka experine, | JN 
iruth in the politics of a powerful emni hav 
was the cult of racial hatred of ih | ian 
for the non-Arab that had created the 
Arab Empire in defiance of the tenes g om 
Islam; and that Empire crumbled jo plete 
counter-hatred of subject peoples renl 
the Arabs. | 


Was 


ame a 


Experience has proved a hard sch 
modern nations, who seem to have at last it 
that the cult of hatred, even if camouflage 
lip sympathy, solicitude and supersainly 
fessions, does not carry us far in si 
Militant hatred, harnessed jo political atf ieh 
doubp in the} 


gicus propaganda, had, no Othe 
sometimes acted as a powerful stimulus fe shall 
growth of modern nations, or as a 10 Kris 


to the prostrate body politic in critical ms Othe 
but normally these are only poisons ds Cons 
drug value from ihe seductive influence dA 


it is hard to escape. yw 
3 bs 0 ro if 

The historian looks back with mixed ott 

of admiration and disappointment on E a W 

in pursuit of their vair. Modern India oa the ; 
. ti af 

a lesson from ihe past, because in this P Bhar 

transition the essence of vair, howsoere y Deh, 

f castes, deten 


seems to have taken possession 0 iel 
nities and provinces under various $ 1 
slogans. To them who stake much 
we may only say in the words of t 


01010) 
Alpasya hetoh bahur hatum ich at Now 
Vichara-mudhah pratibhast me 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Fou 


ndation Chennai and eGangotri 


| SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 
bs i, | (XI) Fundamental Righis: Right to Freedom (Continued) 
eyl 
love, i.) 
1051 3 
int 0 h Banerjea Profesor aad! Hota ea 
Sy endranaih Banerjea Professor and Head of the p : 
L cent! Surend ieee epartment of Politica ; 
caf University of Calcutta f cal Science, 
4 
the nl I ও 
| ub-par 
ঢা : * Jol ও 5 3 paragraph (e) of paragraph 2 of the state- 
Peri Nin the preceding article! in this series we ment of grounds,” was : 
e . . ৫ 
a a dealt wilh certain aspects of Article 22 of (e) „You have been organising the movement 
of MY nw Constitution as interpreted by our Supreme (the Praja Parishad Movement of Kashmir) by en- 
Vey Pet In this article we propose to refer to rolling volunteers among the refugees in your capacity 
ated the | : as President of the Refugee Associ 


1 ner 
tenets q some ot 


+ recognized. 


H 


sito some of the ‘principles’ which the Supreme 
Court laid down on 25th January, 1951, in 
connexion with the case? known as The State of 
Bombay V. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya, and 
11110 it has since applied to the decision of some 
later cases. We have already‘ referred to one 


itical ani 2 > 
a such later case, namely, Tarapada De and 
ml [19165 V. The State of West Bengal, and we 


shall now refer to another, namely, Dr. Ram 


(16 17 
atl মি dwaj V. Tha State of Delhi and 
rego din connexion with Article 22 of our 
19015 ৃ ‘[Constitution . 
ence) : 
i oy speaking, the Ram Krishan Bhardwaj 
mised of he CS out of a “petition? under Article 32 
on the ‘ike tion (of India) for the issue of 
pe tt 1 E 7 s 5 . 
Jia shall e rel n the nature of habeas cofpus directing 


7 e d ope . 
this [118৫ of the petitioner Dr. RE REE 
90611] a Who was a medical: practitioner in 
castes, Mention ১1101 was “said to be under unlawful 
19808100101 4 e petitioner had been arrested 
] for ® istrict ch, 1953, under an order of the 
he pot! the হি strate of Delhi under Section 3 of 
ent en cr Act, 1950, as subse- 
10047 fte co aa J The grounds of his detention 
e of ed to him on 15th March, 1953. 
grounds, as “mentioned in 


March, 


11610011101 o 
ese 


ls 
i ২১36১ The Moder 


See ib 
Crimin’ PP. 32-36 


n Review for January, 1957, 


50, t A “Turisdict; 

i R = Supr me On’, Jurisdiction Case No. 22 

25.96 he 11922050691 India. 

ce না ern Review for January, 1957, 

50 a 

ge Su A PPellate Jurisdiction: Case No. 24 
fe The N P Court of India. 3 i 

; 2 July, ee Court Reports, 1953, Vol. IV, 
fs Sap tisina] J = September, 1953, pp. 708- 
reme urisdict; p 
i Court of TA: Petition No. 67 of 1953, 


৪৮999 ibid., p. 708. 


aspects of Article 22 as judicially 


In our preceding arlicle? we have referred 
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ation of the Bara 
Hindu Rao,” a local area in Delhi. 


; I t was argued by the counsel for the 
petitioner, who relied on the decision’ of the 
Supreme Court in the Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya 
case, that this ground was “extremely vague” 
and gave “no particulars to enable the petitioner 
to make an adequate representation against the 
order of detention,” and that it thus infringed 
“the constitutional safeguard provided in Article 
22 (5)” of the Constitution of India. Against 
this view it was argued by the Attorney-General 
for India on behalf of the respondents that “the 
grounds must be read as a whole and so read, . 
the ground mentioned in sub-paragraph (e) 
could reasonably be taken to mean that the 
petitioner was organizing the movement (the 
Praja Parishad Movement of Kashmir) by enroll- 
ing volunteers from the 4th to (the) 10th March 
in the area known as Bara Hindu Rao.” There- 
upon the Supreme Court declared® in the course 
of a unanimous judgment on 16th April, 1953: 

“This interpretation is plausible, but the petitioner, 

who is a layman not experienced in the interpretation: 
of documents, can hardly be expected without legal 
aid, which is denied to him, to interpret the ground 
in the sense explained by the Attorney-General. Surely, 
it is up to the detaining authority to make his mean- 
ing clear beyond doubt, without leaying the person 
detained to his own resources for interpreting the 
grounds. We must, therefore, hold that the ground 
mentioned in sub-paragraph (e) of paragraph 2 (of 
the statement of grounds) is vague in the sense ex- 


plained above.” 3 
In regard to the question whether cne or 


two vague grounds could, or could nob, affect the 
validity of a detention where there were other 
sufficiently clear and definite grounds to support 
the detention, the Supreme Court stated :1° 


8. See The Modern Review for January, 1957, 
pp. 82-36. 


9. The Supreme Court Reports, July, August and 
September, 1953, pp. 711-12. 


10. Ibid., pp. 712-13. 
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«Preventive detention is a serious invasion of 


personal liberty and such meagre safeguards as the 
Constitution has provided against the improper exer- 
cise of the power must be jealously watched and 
enforeed by the Court. In this case, the petitioner has 
the right, under Article 22(5), as interpreted by this 
Court by a majority,” to be furnished with particulars 
of the grounds of his detention ‘sufficient to enable him 
ation which on being considered 


to make a represent in idere 
We are of opinion that this 


may give relief to him’ 
constitutional requirement must be satisfied wath 
pect to cach of the grounds”? communicated to the 
person detained, subject of course to a claim of 
privilege under Clause (6) of Article 22. That not 
having been done in regard to the ground ment one?! 
in sub-paragraph (e) of paragraph 2 of the statement 
of grounds, the petitioner’s detention cannot be held 
to be in accordance with the procedure established by 
law within the meaning of Article 21 (of the Consti- 
tution). The petitioner is, therefore, entitled to be 
released and we accordingly direct him to be set at 
liberty forthwith.” 


Tes- 


Thus the Supreme Court unanimously held'® 
in the Dr. Ram Krishan Bhardwaj case that “the 
constitutional requirement that the grounds must 

) not be vague must be satisfied with respect to 
each of the grounds communicated to the person 
detained, subject to the claim of privilege under 
clause (6) of Article 22 of the Constitution,” 
and that where one of the grounds was vague, a 
detention was not, even though the other grounds 
were not vague, “in accordance with the procedure 
established hy law and was therefore illegal.” 
ee rey pete tere to an interesting point. 

at d happen “if the detaining authority 
(originally) proceeded on two grounds” and on 
of these grounds was afterwards “admitted টি 

‘Non-existent or irrelevant,” or Cc AE 

and, therefore, could not “be made a ground of 
detention”? This question arose“ in connexion 

y with „a Petition under Article 32 of the 

i Constitution (of India) praying for the issue of 

writ, in the nature of 
petitioner, Shibban Lal 


Was to be unlawful 
ined in the District Jai] at Gorakhpur.” The 


iously, reference here is to j 

y the judgment 
aty a the Supreme Court in The Stata 
ee ma Ram Sridhar Vaidya—See The 
4 January, 1957, pp. 32-36. 
re ours, 


: 5 Court Reports; July, 


৮০ 


August 


1954, Vol. V, 
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petitioner had been arrested . on Sth 

1953, under an order of the District ie 
of Gorakhpur issued “under Sub-clause, S 1191 
(iii) of Clause (a) of Section 8) ija 
Preventive Detention Act, 1950,15 a; রা 11]: 
later Acts.” jOn 7th January, 1953 hel 
of his detention were communicated to na | i 

These “grounds, it appears, were a 

fold character, falling respectively onde LE 
categories contemplated by Sub-clause aid 
Sub-clause (iii) of Section 3 () (৪ 
the (Preventive Detention) Act.” The neti 


order on 3rd February, 1953, and his cay 


considered by a duly constituted Advisory pe 
at Lucknow on 23rd February, 1953. Afte 


Sub-clause (ii) of Section 3 (1) 


second ground under Sub-clause (iii) of S 
3 (1) (a) of the Act the Government dil 


15. Section 3 of the Preventive Detention 4 
1950, ran as follows: 7৮ 
“3, Power lo make orders detaining corlan H 
sons—(1) The Central Government 01] 
State Government may— 
if satisfied with respect to 
with a view to preventing 
in any manner prejudicial to— sons 
the defence of India, the ve ee 
India with foreign powers, Or Oe 
of India, or 


any perso 


(a) 
him from #7. 


৫) 


r the 218 


(üi) the security of the State © 
... tenance of public order, Or 700 & 
(i) the maintenance of supplies “H, 


essential to the community, e andl 
it is necessary so to do, maa=? gine 
directing that such person i BAR 
2) Any District Magistrate or SUT } 
Magistrate, or, in a presidency, ails i 

Commissioner of Police, may, 

as provided in Sub-clauses (a 
Clause (a) of Sub-section | 
K power conferred by the s% 

a6; See footnote 15 above. 
17. Section 11 of the Preven 
1950. laid down: det 
11. Confirmation of Detention oh pas 1 
case where the Advisory Boa ciet! 
that there is in its opinion Sa 00৫ 

for the detention of the Pegate 4 
the Central Government or the © conf 
ment, as the case may be, ihe de 
detention order and continue gch pe 
for suc? © 


10) 
tive টা, 


revoked it under this 


his stated before, ihe 

P clause he Supreme Court under 

Ml tion 2 lituiion, challenging the 

end | 9 “he detention order goo wi 92 

go 17 him “substantially on two জা A 
him, Pe Supreme Court unanimously dec are 

of a yrd December, 1953, among other things = 

r 18111 has been repeatedly held by this Court that 


er to issue a detention order under Section 3 
ye 1 না Detention Act depends entirely upon 
চা of the appropriate authority specified 
Bey seston. The sufficiency of the grounds upon 
case ish suth satisfaction purports to be based, provided 
ory Belts have a rational probative value and are not 
90811906005 to the scope or purpose of the legislative 
epon “sion, cannot be challenged ma gami a: law, 

Jami on the ground of mala fides (vide State of 
y 4 hay vs. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya, 1951, S.C.R. 
fi. A court of law is not even competent to enquire 
20108 truth or otherwise of the facts which are 
imed as grounds of detention in the communica- 
a) oiai the detenue under Section 7 of the Act. What 
peels 4 ktypened, however, in this case is somewhat 
yf Settler. The Government itself, in its communica- 
t did] dated the 13th of March, 1953, has plainly 
a ae grounds upon which the 
Recvstent and টি Ne passed is ১310 
a The we as - ot be made a ground of deten- 
W. , whether in 


“thal order mad 


petiti 
deteni 


such circumstances 


Alive enti : 
a ‘an ও) Act can be allowed to stand. 
hy 1000] opinion, can only be in the nega- 


TRE 
নীট detaining author: 
ing the 


nner and to what extent 
ted on the mind of the 
and contributed to the creation 
i e pas of which the detention 
ite রঃ ue other ground, which 
দাঁত ডিন to sustain the order, 
ecision a pete judicial test for 
ও ne executive authority 
টন ve policy underlying the 
» We think, the position would 
1০৯৪ two grounds was irrele- 
Vitiate ee or was wholly illu- 
e detention order as a 


0 substi 
lVe 


£, th 
ly the 
এ 

i engeg tive Detention Act, 1950, as 


SOME ABP OTS OP OU CONE 


p. 423 


1), Criminal Appeals Nos. 
ee oa Reports, 1952, Vol. I, Part L J 


Baer EN are briefly referred to Bhim 
ve. The State of Punjab —See ibid 
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In conclusion, the Supreme Court held?! in 
this case: 

“We desire to point out that the order which the 
Government purported io make in this case under 
Section II `f the Preventive Detention Act is not one 
in ionformity with the provision of that Section, Sec- 
lion 11 lays down™ what action the Government is to 
take after the Advisory Board has submitted its re- 
port. If in the opinion of the Board there is sufficient 
reason for the detention of a person, the Government 
may confirm the detention order and continue the 
detention for such period as it thinks proper. On the 
other hand, if the Advisory Board is of opinion that 
there is no sufficient reason for the detention of the 
person concerned, the Government is in duty bound 
to revoke the detention order. What the Govern- 
ment has done in this case is to confirm the detention 
order and at the same time to revoke it under one of 
the sub-clauses of Section 3(1)(a) of the (Preventive 
Detention) Act. This is not what the Section con- 
templates. The Government could either confirm the 
order of detention made under Section 3 or revoke it 
completely and there is nothing in law which prevents 
the Government from making a fresh order of deten- 
tion if it so chooses. As matters stand, we have no 
other alternative but (sic) to hold that the order made 
on the 5th of January, 1953, under Section 3(1) (a) of 
the Preventive Detention Act is bad in law and the 
detention of the petitioner is consequently illegal. 
The application is allowed and the petitioner is directed. 
to be set at liberty.” 

: hus the petition of Shibban Lal Saksena. 
was allowed by the Supreme Court. ; 

We may now refer io another aspect of 
preventive detention under Article 22 of the 
Constitution as recognized by out Supreme oe 
we mean “prevenlive detention for acs 
marketing.” The question arose m Da in 
connexion with “five companion appeals’ 
High Court of East LEE ; 
point argued before the 
“as to the legality of the 
Ilants under the Preventive 
Detention Act on the ground” that They oe 8 
ed in black-markeling in colton piece- 

engaged in ই 15728 
goods.” In the course © 5 i 


the judgments of the 
and the principal 

Supreme Court was 
detention of the appe 


21. The Supreme Court Reports, April, 105%, 


99. See footnote 17 above. 
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93. Criminal Appellate 45 to 49 of 1951 
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Supreme Court unanimously held, on 4th 


9. 
October, 1951, with regard to these appeals :** 
“An order of detention to prevent black-marketing 
cannot be held to be illegal merely because in ie 
grounds for such detention the detaining authority 
hag referred only to the past activities of the person 
detained, inasmuch as instances of past activities may 
give rise to a subjective mental conviction that it is 
necessary to detain such person to prevent him from 
indulging in black-marketing in the future. T 

«Under the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, the 
test as to whether an order of detention should be 
made is the subjective satisfaction of the detaining 
authority; the Court has no power to consider whether 
the grounds supplied by the authority are sufficient to 
give rise to such satisfaction. The establishment of 
the Advisory Board by the Amending Act of 1951* 
has not made the matter a justiciable one, and even 
after the Amending Act the Court has no power to 
consider whether the grounds supplied are sufficient 
for making an order of detention.” 

In elucidation of the above point Kania 
C.J. observed? while delivering the judgment 
of the Court : 

“The Legislature has made only the subjective 
satisfaction of the authority making the order essential 
for passing the order. The contention that because in 
the Amending Act of 1951 an Advisory Board is 
constituted,” which can supervise and override the 
decision taken by the executive authority, and (that) 
therefore the question whether the grounds are suffi- 
CEN io give rise to the satisfaction has become a 
justiciable issue in Court, is clearly unsound. The 
pe for making the initial order is and has 
ways been under the Preventive Detention Act, that 
of the authority making the order. 
Amending Act of 1951” establishes 
authority, that discretion and subjecti 
taken away and by the establishment 

Board, in our opinion, the Court is 
jurisdiction to decide whether the subj 
of the authority making 


Because the 
a supervisory 
ve test is not 
of the Advisory 
not given the 
ective decision 
the order was right or not.” 
Ill 

We shall now refer to another aspect of 
Clauses (5) and (6) of Article 29 as judicially 


a See ibid. 
-£ the Preventive Detention 
t, 1951. It received the assent of the Presi 

i on 22nd February, 1951. This নিত টা 
a reference to Advisory Boards “compulsory in 
নি of preventive detention.” Vide Sateen of 
১16 ae Reasons for the Act (The Gazette of 

art 99060, 2, dated 10th February, 1951) 
A te Supreme Court Reports, January, 1952, 


(Amendment) 


foot-note * abo 
footnote * above, 
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recognized. This is in connexion a 
14 of the Preventive Detention Act, 
ran as follows : 

“14, Disclosure of grounds of detention 


ith No 
1959, i‘ 


Wil 


(1) No court shall except for the Duros tl 
prosecution for an offence punishable atl 


Under f 
section (2), allow any statement to be m et y 


evidence to be given, before it of the ad 
any communication made under Section 7s a 
grounds on which a detention order has be 
against any person or of any representation Mad: 
him against such order; and, notwithstanding x 
thing contained in any other law, no court stl 
entitled to require any public officer to rt 
before it, or to disclose the substance of, any sil 
communication or representation made, or the A 
ceedings of an Advisory Board or that part ol 


en uf 


“(2) It shall be an offence punishable with il 
prisonment for a term which may extend to one yi} 


or publish without the previous authorisation of il 
Central Government or the State Government, st} 
case may be, any contents or matter purporting to} 
contents of any such communication or representi 
as is referred to in sub-section (1): | 
“Provided that nothing in this sub-section © 
apply to a disclosure made to his legal adviser Wi 
person who is the subject of a detention order.” | 
In A. K. Gopalan V. The State of Mot 

the Supreme Court unanimously held” on 
19th, 1950 : | 
“Section 14 of the Preventive Detention Act, BY 
contravenes the provisions of Article 220) o) ! 
Constitution in so far as it prohibits a person n 
from disclosing to the Court the grounds o2" a 
detention order has been made or the repres 
made by him against the order of detention, * 
to that extent ultra vires and void.” 


28. Sectio ive De 
1950, laid হি a of the Prevent fie, 
“7. Grounds of order of detention ‘y 
closed to persons affected by the oF 
a person is detained in pursuance © 
order, the authority making the order 
as may be, communicate to him 
which the order has been made, 2” a ; 
him the earliest opportunity of making gueh “ph 
tation against the order, in a case WHO" nt, 1071 
has been made by the Central 00121255051 
Government, and in a case where i 
Y a State Government or an 0 


thereto, to the State Government. ee 
“(2) Nothing fn Elon (1) oe | 
the authority to disclose facts whie 19105 
to be against the public interest to 1950: 
P 9. The Supreme Court Reports, 89. 
arts IT & TIT, April & May, 1950, P- 
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নিন G. K. Zhukov, Soviet Defence Minister,presented to Prime Minister Jawahar- 
al Nehru a two-foot bronze statue consisting of a soldier, a sailor and an airman 
mounted on a six-inch marble base 


The 
তি Natak 


f dancers, participating in 
ance F up ০ 


Akadami Shield for the best gro মিনি মী 


estival on the 1957 Republic Day, was won by th 
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Shukri Al-Kuwatly, President of Syria, accompanied by Madame Kuwally 
visited Taj Mahal at Agra on January 21 
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cf the Preventive Detention 
above, was declared by the 
vires our Constitution and, 


re an 
ihe nature 
11002 of t 


derstood it. j i 
oe Genin E J. observed. :39 


s K 
mr the Court is prevented (except 


“By that Section™ J ; 
rte purpose of punishment for such disclosure) 
for 


fan being informed, either by a statement or by 
ling evidence, of the substance of the grounds con- 
d to the detained person under Section 7™ on 
rich the order was made, or of any representation 
mde by him against such order. It also prevents the 
(wrt from calling upon any public officer to disclose 
substance of those grounds or from the production 
dithe proceedings or report of the Advisery Board 
mth may be declared confidential. It is clear that 
{this provision is permitted to stand the (Court can 
leno material before it to determine whether the 
tention is proper or not. I do not mean whether the 
fonds are suficient or not® It even prevents the 
নি mag whether the alleged grounds 
: n have anything to do 
r Sites or class or 6 


he Constitution as they had 


ji 


E 


with the circum- 
RPDE on operes of cases mentioned in Sec- 
Me Ki or (b). In Machindar Shivaji Mahar 

Je tera a (1949-50, F.C.R. 827), the Federal 
Baby the ee die Court can examine the grounds 
object be ent to see if they are relevant 
ions of না the legislation has in view. The 
Ye 0 eae 22(5) do not exclude that right 

Š টি 14 of the impugned Act” 
rastie provision which requires 


Suppor 3 5 
টি 


ol, le Gat 130-31. 
(95 Gage 
3 m2 14 of the Preventive Detention 
» ১8৪ foot-not, 
y The italie © os above. 
“i (@) and (b) n 
of detention 
ined in 


an as follows: 
n certain cases— 
face any of the following 
may be 1 ny of the following 
fon Ad <etained without obtaining 
three I 1১০7 Board for a period 
date তি but not exceeding one 
hin, 28S been das detention, namely, where 
m fr detained wi এ 

no we eC with a view to pre- 
ও In any manner prejudicial 


E. 
B 
3 
zej 
QO Dz 
BPA 
2 
ic} 
5 
© 
D 


India, relations of India, with 

© security of India: or 

ate or the maintenance 

€ Prey ©, Ours 
Vent; x 

ee ve Detention Act, 1950. 
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India, Counsel 
whole object of 
in public of the 


; The learned Attorney-General (for 
for the Union of India) urged that the 
the section was to prevent ventilation 
; grounds and the representations, and 
that it was a rule of evidence only which the Parlia- 
ment could prescribe. I do not agree. This argument 
S clearly not sustainable on the words of Article 22, 
Clauses (5) and (6). The Government has the right 
under Article 22(6) not to disclose facts which it 
considers undesirable to disclose in the public interest. 
It does not permit the Government to refrain from 
disclosing grounds which fall under Clause (5)” 
Therefore, it cannot Successfully be contended 
that the disclosure of grounds may be withheld 
from the Court in public interest, as a rule of 
evidence. Moreover, the position is made clear by the 
words of Article 22(5). It provides that the detaining 
authority shall communicate to such detained person 
the grounds on which the order has been made. It iS, 
therefore, essential that the grounds must be connected - 
with the order of preventive detention. If they are 
not so connecied, the requirements of Article 22(5) 
are not complied with and the detention order will be 
invalid. Therefore, it is open to a detained person 
to contend before a Court that the grounds on which 
the order has been made have no connection at all 
with the order, or have no connection with the circum- 
stances or class or classes of cases under which a pre- 
ventive detention order could be supported under 
Section 12 To urge this argument the aggrieved party 
must have a right to intimate to the Court the grounds 
given for the alleged detention and the representation 
made by him. For instance, a person is served with a. 
paper on which there are written three stanzas . of a 
pcem or three alphabets written in _ three different 
ways. For the validity of the detention order it 1s 
necessary that the grounds should be OD Or ih 
the order has been made. [1 the detained person is ot 
in a position to put before the Court, this ne oa 
Court will be prevented from considering whetl a ee 
requirements of Article 22(5) are complied with an 
that is a right which is guaranteed to every Person. 
that the provisions of Sec- 
Article 22(5) 


It seems to me, therefore, 
tion 14 abridge the right given under 
and are therefore ultra vires.” = 
Patanjali Sastri J. stated $ রদ 
“My, Nambiar? turned his attack on Sec a 
which prohibits the disclosure of the grounds ef 
tion communicated to the person oo an রা | 
representation made by him against t $ order eh 
detention, and debars the (Court from allowing such- 
37. Of Article 22 of the Constitution. 


38. See foot-note 34 
39. The Supreme 


50, pp. 217-18. A 
চা Counsel for the petitioner 


See ibid, p. 94. 
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disclosure to be made except ior ৪ রি 4 রি 
cution punishable under sub-section (2) ee a 
it an offence for any person to disclose or pub রং is apne 
grounds or representation without the Pee 
authorisation of the Central Government or t etae 
Government, as the case may be. The petitioner টা 
plains that this provision nullifies in effect 31 
conferred upon him under Clause (5) of Article 22 
which entitles him to have the grounds of his detention 
communicated to him and to make a representation 
against the order. If the grounds are too vague to 
enable him to make any such representation, or i 
they are altogether irrelevant to the object of his 
detention, or are such as to show that his detention 
is not bona fide, he has the further right of moving 
this Court and this remedy is also guaranteed to him 
under Article 32 (of the Constitution). These rights 
and remedies, the petitioner submits, cannot be effec- 
tively exercised, if he is prevented on pain of prose- 
cution, from disclosing the grounds to the Court. 
There is great force in this contention. All that the 
Attomey-General* (for India) could say in answer 
was that if the other provisions of the Act‘ were held 
to be valid, it would not be open to the Court io 
examine the sufficiency of the grounds on which the 
executive authority was ‘satisfied’ that detenion was 
necessary, as laid down in Machindar Shivaji Muhar 
ys, Tha King (1949, F.C.R. 827), and so the peti- 
tioner could not complain of any infringement of his 
rights by reason of Section 14 which enacted only a 
rule of evidence. The argument overlooks that it was 
recognised in the decision referred to above that it 
বিটি Noe a ae ae রা examine the grounds 
to the object which th রি y Sh ইন ie 0 
: e legislature had in view, such 
রদ রর the prevention of acts বিটি 
public safety and tranquilli 5 RR 
that the Ee ation রি হি ae SE us show 
“the grounds for these purpose nye oe 
ee z poses is made 
by Section 14, and the protection afforded তিন 
22(5) and Article 82 (of the Constitution) is there} 
tendered nugatory. It follows that Section 14 ee 
Br an : ১১৩৭ 
ad [নি EY and Article 32 in 
: p € persou deiained from dis- 
closing to the Court the grounds of 
_ communicated to him by ihe det 
_ the representation made by him 
tention, and prevents the 
them for the purposes afores 


ial to 


impossible 


aining authority or 
against the order oi 
Court from examining 
ad, and to that extent 


; hich 


৮. __. 


n 14 of the Preventive Detention Act. 
ion of India. 
uve Detention Act, 1950. 
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his detention. 


এ Kangri Colection 


Mahajan J. said :* 

“Section 14 of Act IV of 1950 has been ; 
on the ground that it contravenes ang n Wẹ 
provisions of Articles 22(5) and 32 of the 

. . This section is in the nature of an i 
around the acts of the authority makine n e 
of preventive detention. The Constitution h 
teed to the detained person the right to p 
grounds of detention. He has been given a tick 
make a representation [vide Article 226) 
tion 14 prohibits the disclosure of the ground ¢ 
nished to him or the contents of the represen 
made by him in a court of law and makes a brea: 
this injunction punishable with imprisonment, 

“Article 82(1) of the 
terms: 

‘The right to move the Supreme Court by ays 
priate proceedings for the enforcement of the tf 
conferred by this Part is guaranteed,’ 

“Sub-section (4) says: : 

‘The right guaranteed by this Article shall mii = 
suspended except as otherwise provided for by | 
Constitution.’ 

“Now it is quite clear that if an authority pt 
an order of preventive detention for reasons noii 
nected with any of the six subjects‘ mention 11110 | 
the 7th Schedule, this Court can always ded! a me 
detention illegal and release the detenue, but it# Court a 
possible for this Court to function if there is $F RY M 
hibition against disclosing the grounds whith Slane 
been served upon him. It is only by an eon ই 
Of the grounds that it is possible to say bel ২০৫ 
grounds fall within the ambit of the legslative 
contained in the Constitution or outside 18°) 
Again, something may be served on the i 
being grounds which are not grounds at all 4 
Contingency it is the right of the detained P j) 
under Article 32 to move this Court for i l 
right under Article 22(5) that he be ee | 
grounds on which the detention order 18 a PRL 10 


Court would be disabled from exercising oi 


the person detained to have the very gre নি 
are the basis of the order of detention ane | 
would be entitled to examine the matter ad | 
Whether the grounds furnished are the g" ey 
basis of which he has been detained oy qh f 
Some other vague or irrelevant materia’ 
purpose of furnishing a detained 
ere নিক নি... 
4t. The Supreme Court Reports, 
1950, pp. 241-44, 6 Ach 
45. Le, the Preventive Detention jte 
7 See List I, item 9, and List idi 
th Schedule to the Constitution © 
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e him to make a representation re- 
ds and of proving his innocence 

der that this Court may be able to safe- 
(ie). In or damental right and to grant him relief 
ard this funds sential that the detenue is not 


0, psolutely ess 
|] iis absolu a penalty of punishment to disclose 


bl 
ER is to ena 
ডু rounds é se groun 


01)160 UD 
hibited Your no injunction by law i ih; 
© tl i rounds to the Court a a i : n by law that this argument proceeds on a sound basis, and i 
ida we o / ও g ait ir 7 y ৮- a 
un be issued to this Court isabling it from having my opinion, Section 14 does take , and in 
att © he grounds. Section 14 creates a substan- curtails some of the aimee’ feck and materially 
a 


pe. yat t $ s f : A 
al look if the grounds are disclosed and it also guaranteed by the Constitution ic pee aN 
: Self. Article 22, 


Court not to permit the disclosure Clause (5), of the Constitution 1 
lf such grounds. It virtually amounts to a suspen- mental right that when a al ae রি i fad 
Tem of a guaranteed right provided by the Constitution ventiye detention, the authorit নিম or pre- 
[গা], as it indirectly by a stringent provision shall, as soon as may be cone ae চি 
| tes administration of the law by this Court im- the grounds on ikh the টে hans © such person 
dble and at the same time it deprives a detained shall afford him the earliest টি ডি and 
“dpon from obtaining justice from this Court. In my representation against the দি টি eee a 
“| onion, therefore, this section when it prohibits the the authority need not disclose i নি নি 
ders to be against public interest to disclose. But so 


ent, 


dlosure of the grounds contravenes or abridges the 


নী Tits given by Part M (of the Constitution) to a far as the grounds are concerned, the disclosure is not 
a a is ultra vires the powers of Parliament to prohibited under any টিনার, It is also incum- 

it extent. bent upon ihe detaining authority to afford a detenue 
rity pes Mukherjea J. observed :47 the earliest cpportunity of making a representation 


‘The provisions of this section (ie., Section 14 against the detention order, It has been held in 
lion Jd the Preventive Detention Act. 1950) are obviously several cases, and in my opinion quite rightly, that if 
declare ji mest drastic character. Tt imposes au En on he the grounds supplied to a detained person are of 
m and prevents jt from allowing any statement such a vague and indefinite character that no proper 
e made or any evidence produced before it of the and adequate representation could be made in reply 
“alee of any communica to the same, that itself wquld be an infraction of the 
Sng him of the g right which has been given to the detenue under law. - 
Was made. The Court is also incompetent In my opinion, it would not be possible for the Court 
W, mto the proceedings before the Advisory to decide whether the provisions of Article 22, Clause 
ARN report of the latter which ideoi dential (5), have been duly complied with and the funda- 
j, DAS A Ne disclosure of such materials has bin ৬ 85৭ ove 
l. die, © criminal offence punishable with বন to the detenue unless the grounds communicated to 
may extend to one sant Mr him under the provisions of this Article are actually 

Y nug contention is that these restrictions dai produced before the Gourt. Apart; from this Aii ri 
| Satory - open to the person detained to contend that the 
detention order has been a mala fide exercise of power 


hich 
san 


tion made to the detenue 
rounds upon which the deten- 


ৰ t Oviss 
ltution whic e provisions of Article 32 of the 


h guarantees 
his Cours ae to every person the J, the detaining authority and that the grounds upon 
31070017921 of th Y appropriate proceedings which it is based, are not proper or relevant grounds 
nstitution, ee conferred by Part IM সিট Sail justify detention under the provisions of 
708 the right as R disputed that the the law itself. These rights of the detenue would for 
eas Orpus, and a E mi Cowi 5 all practical purposes ‘be rendered unenforceable if the 
into and examine tte co tS in a Court is precluded from looking into the grounds which 
rder Hag ডঃ Wie Gi ounds upon have been supplied to him under Section 7% of the 
© come to টু pe made, it is M- Preventive Detention Act. In my opinion, Section 14 
y judgment দা on the point of the Preventive Detention Act does materially affect 
is not formal] BER the right to the fundamental rights declared under Part Ill of the 
are rau d weed URE ue Constitution and for this reason it must be held to 
n beh e ineffective and be illegal and ultra vires. It is not disputed, however, 
১৪1? of the respondent,” it Pe 168 : ad th 
10019 39 নন নি that this section can be serve rom the rest of the 
= উই ces only the Aet without affecting the other provisions of the Act 
in any way. The whole Act cannot, therefore, be held 


to be ultra vires.” 


= i u 


an ia: 
he Union of India: 50. See foot-note 28 above. 
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51 
Das J. remarked : 
“An objection is taken that Section 14 of E 
impugned Act™ takes away or abridges the right of n 
detenue to move this Court by appropriate ees ; 
ti 2 speak 0 

th Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 3 
A : Part III (of the 
s given 


ings. 
enforcement of rights conferred by l 3 
Constitution). The right to move this Counti i 

to a person not for the sake of moving only but for 
moving the Court for the enforcement of some rights 
conferred by Part III and this Court has been given 

power to issue directions or orders or writs for the 
enforcement of any of such rights. In order, therefore, 

to attract the application of Article 32, the person 
applying must first satisfy that he has got a right 

under Part III which has to be enforced under Article 

32 (of the Constitution) . . . I have . . . said that 
Articles 21 and 22 provide for protection by insisting 

on some procedure. Under Article 22(5) ihe authority 
making the order of detention is enjoined, as soon as 

may be, to communicate to the detenue the grounds 

on which that order has been made. This provision 

l has some purpose, namely, that the disclosure of the 
a grounds will afford the detenue the opportunity of 
making a representation against the order. Supposing 

the authority does not give any grounds at ali 

a3 distinct from facts referred to in Clause (6) (sic). 

\ Surely, the detenue loses a fundamenial right because 
he is prevented from making a representation against 
the order of detention. Suppose the authority hands 
over to the detenue a piece of paper with some scrib- 
blings on it which do not amount to any ground at all 
for detention. Then also the detenue can legitimately 
complain that his right has been infringed. He can 
then come to the Court to get redress under Article 
92, but he cannot show to the Court the piece of paper 
x 5 scribblings on it under Section 14 of the Act 

nd the Court cannot judge whether he has actu 

06 the grounds which he is entitled io under Ar 
286). In such a case the detenue may well aan 
that both his substantive right under A 
aay well as his right to constitutional reme 
3 0095 32 have been infringed. He can complain of 
4 infringement of his remedial rights under Article 32 
_ because he cannot show that there has been i 


ally 
01019 
plain 
rticle 22(5) as 
dies (sic) under 


mae t an in- 
F dringement of his substantive right under Article 22(5) 
| Tt appears to me, therefore, that Section 14 of the 


( Preventive Detention) Act in so far as it prevents the 
ue from disclosing to the Court the grounds 
unicated to him is not in conformity with Part 
he Constitution and is, therefore, void under 
132) (of the Constitution). That section 
clearly severable and cannot affect the 
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Finally, Fazl Ali J. stated :58 

“So far as Section 14 is concerned, all my col 
have held to be ultra vires, and, as Į ae l 
views expressed by them, I do not wish to vi 
my judgment by repeating in my own words wt ; 
been said so clearly and so well by then.» ~ 

We have quoted above, at length, the d 
of the individual Judges of our Supreme J 10. 
on Section 14 of the Preventive Detention y 
1950, as they indicate, both clearly and al 
ritalively, apart from what we have showy 
cur preceding article** on this point, the ty 
meaning and effect of Clause (5) of Article 
of our Constitution, as considered from দা] | 
standpoints. It should be clear from whl 
been shown that in case of a detention order tl 011) 
court must have material to “determine whel4 ifthe 
the detention is proper or not,” 
does not “mean whether” the alleged grounds te v 
detention “are sufficient or not.” As we lif tou 
shown in our preceding article55 in cone 
particularly, with. the case of Tarapada Dac 
Others V. The Siate of West Benga, Hi, 
question of sufficiency of the grounds of deietti pi 


obse! 
a 
detent 
on his 


(5) of Article 22 of our Constitution, 10 wh 
we have referred in this and in our pret 
article. a 
In our sixth and seventh articles” "J 
series we have dealt with Ariicle 19 “if 
Constitution. We shall now consider r 
this Article 19, or any provision 01010 ap Ie 
le a law relating to preventive detention a 
made under Article 22 of the 877 ih 
A. K. Gopalan V. The Stale of w fe tilti 
Supreme Coury heldi? by a majorily ° 
one 258 ৫ wk 
“Article 19 of the Constitution has 2° গা 

to a law which relates directly to preventive 


a 2 
_08 The Supreme Court Reports, April 
1950, p. 185. Janu! B 
54. See The Modern Review for “ 4 
Pp. 39-36. 0% 
55. Sce ibid, pp. 35-36. „1 
56. See The Modern Review for J 
January, 1956. April 2 
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wen though in Sub-clauses (a) to (e) and (g) BY opinion, this argument about the infringement of 
2 clause (0) in particular, of Clause the rights mentioned in Art 
nai eral, and Sub-clause fail 10019 19(1) generally must 


jn gener Je 19 may be restricted or abridged; and 

Artic =E ? aw relati তা 

1) of Arti টি validity of a law relating to such 

ihe constitu of therefore, be judged in the light of 
cannot z 


unreasonable,” 


Wiih regard to sub-clause (d), in particular, 


Jetention 


of Clause ( 


ihe test 


sseribed in Clause (5) of the said Article 
prest 


1) of Article 19, wh 


ich provides for 


“the right 


to mov 


€ freely throughout the terri- 


i elucidation of this view, Kania C.J. 
1 
j .59 

ere preventive detention order results in the 

a F a applicant” in a cell it was contended 
PE halt ihat the rights specified in Article 19(1) 
দা (9), (d), (e) and (g) have been infringed. 
at argued that because of his detention he cannot 
hve a free right to speech as and where he desired 


0] 


‘ory of India,” Kania C.J. stated 20 


“What is sought to be 


clause is the right to freedom 


Out restriction, 
Read with their natural 

Sub-clause only means that 
to be put upon movement o 


throughout the 
grammatical meaning 


protected by that sub- 
of movement, ie, with- 
territory of India. 
the 
if restrictions are sought 
f a citizen from State to 


State or even within a 


State, 


such 


restrictions will 


| feted with each of them, punitive detention under 


hes kint 
Afe 


md the same argument was urged in respect of the rest 
d the rights mentioned in sub-clauses (b), (e), (d), (e) 
ad (g)° Although this argument is advanced in a 
t which deals with preventive detention, if correct, 
ishould be applicable in the case of punitive deten- 
i also to any one sentenced to a term of imprison- 
tent under the relevant section of the Indian Penal 
(ode. So considered, the argument must clearly be 
meted. In spite of the saving clauses (2) to (6) (of 
Article 19), permitting abridgement of the rights con- 


have to be tested by the permissive limits prescribed 
in Clause (5) of that Article. Sub-clause (d) has 
nothing to do with detention, preventive or punitive. 
The Constitution mentions a right to freedom of 
movement throughout the territory of India. Every’ 
word of that clause must be given its true and legiti- 
mate meaning and in the construction of a Statute, 
particularly a Constitution, it is improper to omit any 
word which has a reasonable and proper place in it or 
to refrain from giving effect to its meaning. This 
position is made quite clear when Clause (5) is read 
along with this sub-clause. It permits the imposition 
of reasonable restrictions on the exercise of such right 
either in the interest of (the) general public or the 
protection of the interest of any Scheduled Tribe. It 
is difficult to conceive of a reasonable restriction 
necessary in the interests of the general public for 
confining a person in a cell. Such restriction may ‘be 
appropriate to prevent a person from going from gne 
Province to another or one area to another, having å 
regard to local conditions prevailing in particular 


“ail sections of the Penal Code, e.g, for theft, 
ae forgery and even ordinary assault, will be 
la, Unless such conclusion necessarily follows 
it is obvious that such construction 
d. In my opinion, such result is 
Outcome of the Constitution. The 
e read without any pre-conteived 
» it clearly means that the legislation 
নী must be directly in respect of one of 


২ Mentioned in th i 
| : ডে রন re is 
lon directly ub-clauses. If there is a 


10110 avoide 


ff 


m of attempting to control a citizens areas. The point, however, is made লি ca ENA 
THe pea eech or, Xpression, or his right to by the alternative, viz, for the রিকি, রি 

ceably s > : ibe. ro 
Whet ae and without arms, ete. the ques- interests of any Scheduled Tribe. What p 


the interests of a Scheduled Tribe requires the confine- 
arise. If, however, the ment of a man in a cell?.. . রি he 
Spect of any of these whole, therefore, it seems to me যি 
the operation of other application to a legislation fe INT 
» for punitive or preventive Punitive detention as its aoe ol Te A সা 
der any of these sub-clauses is out that the acceptance oe 7 pE al টি EEE 
Of the {pplication of Article 19 on the interpretation of this টা নিন 
NESS of th ‘Tue “Pproach is only to consider Court being called টি a oh ‘the Indian Penal 
mate ie ion and not what, will 1১698 eet legislations as abridging 

bù ২ i i rali he Code and several other penal legisla ১৩5 : 
Tee valid, on the this right. Even under Clause (5), the Court is per- 

G ji Me rire the test of reasonableness of the res- 

: co টি রা z een trictions or limits not generally, but only to the extent 
a they are either in the interests of the general public, 
p ) of the c.g. in case of an epidemic, riot, ctc., or for the pro- 
y see 5 ae a habeas corpus tection of the interests of any Scheduled Tribe. In my 
© Atticle 19 of the Constitution, 62. Ibid, pp. 101-107. 
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opinion, this is not the intention of the নি সা 
Therefore, the contention urged in respect of n PA 
fails . . . Article 22 envisages the law of prev a 
detention. So does Article 246 read with Sche ule 
Seven, List I, Entry 9, and List HI, Entry ə. here 
fore, when the subject of preventive detention i 
specifically dealt with in the Chapter on Fundaren a 
Rights I do not think it is proper to consider a ken 
lation permitting preventive detention as in conflict 
with the rights mentioned in Article 19(1). Article 
19(1) does not purport to cover all aspects of liberty 
or of personal liberty. In that Article only Cee 
phases of liberty are dealt with. ‘Personal liberty 
would primarily mean liberty of the physical body. 
‘The rights ‘given under Article 19(1) do not directly 
come under that description. They are rights which 
accompany the freedom or liberty of the person. By 
their very nature they are freedoms of a person 
assumed to be in full possession of his personal 
liberty . . . It seems to me improper to read Article 
19 as dealing with the same subject as Article 21. 
Article 19 gives the rights specified therein only to 
the citizens of India while Article 21 is applicable to 
all persons. The word citizen is expressly defined in 
the Constitution to indicate only a certain section of 
the inhabitants of India. . . In my opinion... . 
Article 19 should be read as a separate complete 
Article.” 


Mahajan J. also held that whatever might 
be the precise scope of Article 19 (1) (d) and 
Article 19 (5), the provisions of Article 19 (5) 
would not apply to a law relating to preventive 
= defention, “inasmuch as there is a special self- 
contained provision in Article 22 regulating 
it." Further, “the only correct approach in 
_ examining the validity of a law on the subject 
of preveniive detention” would be by consider- 
ing whether the law made satisfied the require- 
ments of Article 22 or in any way abridged or 
contravened them. If the answer was in the 
affirmative, then the law would be valid; but if 
one was in the negative, the law would 
Mukherjea J. observed :66 


details, see ibid, pp. 100-107. 
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4 
the Article (19) . . . Article 23 deals Specifi 
the subject of preventive detention and 
takes away the fundamental rights relating 
and detention enumerated in Clauses (1) a 
the Article from persons who are detained 
law which may be passed by the Parliame, 
Legislatures acting under Article 246 of th 
tion read with the relevant items in thee 
lists . . This much is beyond controversy i J 
far as substantive law is concerned, Article ny 
Constitution gives a clear authority to the Teg A 
to take away the fundamental rights relating oa i 
and detention, which are secured by the fis i 
clauses of the Article. Any legislation on the hil [ 
would only have to conform to the requirements 
Clauses (4) to (7) (of Article 22) and provided i গা] 
is done, there is nothing in the language employe fy th 
in the context in which it appears which affords ef ty ag 
ground for suggesiton that such law must be ran 
able in its character and that it would be revie 
by the Court on that ground. Both Articles 19 aif salt o 
occur in the same Part of the Constitution and Hf ir beyi 
of them purport to lay down the fundamental 
which the Constitution guarantees. It is well #4 itmir 
that the Constitution must be interpreted in a Wifi Sub- 
and liberal manner giving effect to all its parts, গ আঃ o 
the presumption should be that no conflict or পন] 
nancy was intended by its framers. . - 1777 
me that there is no conflict or repugnancy bet righ 
the two provisions of the Constitution and oN eis 
amination of the scheme and language of the a Sr] ] 
of Articles which deal with the rights to m i g 
would be sufficient to show that what Clause | ও 


> PY Satay 
of Article 19 contemplates is not freedom from f A | 
it relates tf টি 


ivil DEY of ¢ 


& 

2) ah, 
(2) i ight 
এ ov 
nt org i 


© Cons 


free 


is to be laid upon the expression 


: 5 n 
territory of India’, and it is a particular 


express language or within the spirit ৪ ons 
of Clause (1) (d) of Article 19 of mea or 0 
Which deals with a totally different 95P°° re 
civil liberty. It is true that by 1°25% om & i 
detention, a man may be prevented a 


e 
the right of free movement within 2) 
India as contemplated by Article oiden 
Constitution, but that is merely i 


ting 
consequential upon loss of liberty rest 


order of detention, Not merely the "S 
04), but many of the other =S 
enumerated under the other 


ion, Haridwar — 


suspended so long as preventive 
Thus a detenue so long as he is 
ot be able to practise any pro- 
{rade or business which he 
his would not make the law 
preventive detention a legislation taking 
idging the rights under Article 19(1) (g) 
tion. and it would be absurd to suggest 
the validity of the legislation 


carly 
po to do; but t 


08011 
1, Constitution, 
such cases 


Y ths ‘a i tested in accordance with the requirement 
2 a, টি (6) of Article 19 and that the only restric- 


“that could be placed upon the person’s free 
E of trade and profession are those specifed in 
ETS 


first 011 clause.” 

the ৮৮ AAAG 

remay| Finally, Das J. remarked : 

vided | “The purpose of Article 19(1)(d) is to guarantee 


ployed ty iai there shall be no State barrier. It gives protec- 
affords sf toy against provincialism. It has nothing to do with 
be rats ‘i; freedom of the person as such . . . There can be 
À ৪০ ing away from the fact that a detention as a 
mt of a conviction impairs the freedom of speech 
1 and hi irteyond what is permissible under Clause (2) of 
ental te ttle 19. Likewise a detention on lawful conviction 
well 4 mits cach of the other personal rights mentioned 
in a be A Sbelauses (b) to (e) and (g) far beyond the 
pani 20310 Clauses (3) to (6) (of Article 19). The 
এ ce that every section of the Indian Penal Code 
; ied brn of whether it has any reference to any of 
i a det ee to in Sub-caluses (b) to (e) and 
the Fer] Pale টি reasonable restriction on those 
to fete, ane হি even the merit of plausibility. 
use (iy conviction poy that a detention as a result of 
HR a টি Necessarily impair the funda- 
beyond what 1৯ SUaranteed by Article 19(1) 


re | is miss} 
that না টা under Clauses (2) to 


Fy ning penal nobody can think of 
5 ve ই of the detention or of the 
)(d) fe Was টি Penal Code under which the 

Person ১৯৯৪৫. Why? Because the freedom of 


be es নি taken away, the con- 
expression a to exercise the freedom of 
0 r any of the other personal 
mee (1) of Article 19. Ona 
uit. Ec, while the detention 
likes ong Persona] right, e.g., he cannot 
€n he but has to eat what 


the rights protected 
they relate to rights 
the rights referred to in 
(g), are rights which only 
e freedom of his person un- 


i 
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Impaired, can exercise, It is 


to the above reasonings, that detention as a result of 


Bi, ; t deprive a person of his 
mentioned bold or dispose of his property; 
uamely, that that Weide Le রর ০ ps 

g ght is not a right attached to the 
person (jus personarum) and its existence is not Ai 
dependent on the freedom of the person. Los of 
freedom of the person, therefore, does not suspend 
the right to property. But suppose a person loses his 
property by reason of its having been compulsorily $ 
acquired under Article 31, he loses his right to hold 
that ‘properly and cannot complain that his funda- _ 
mental right under sub-clause (f) of Clause (1) of 
Article 19 has been infringed. It follows that the 
rights enumerated in Article 19(1) subsist while the 
citizen has the legal capacity to excise them. If his 

capacity to exercise them is gone, by reason of a 
lawful conviction with respect to the rights in sub- 
clauses (a) to (e) and (g), or by reascn of a lawful 
compulsory acquisition with respect to the right ir a | 
sub-clause (f), he ceases to have those rights while 
his incapacity lasts. It further follows that if a 
citizen’s freedom of the person is lawfully taken 
away Otherwise than as a result of a lawful conviction 
for an offence, that citizen, for precisely the same 
reason, cannot exercise any of the rights attcahed to 
his person including those enumerated in sub-clauses 
(a) to (e) and (g) of Article 19(1). In my judg- 
ment a lawful detention, whether punitive or pre- 
ventive, does not offend against the protection con- 
ferred by Article 19(1) (a) to (e) and (g), for those 
tights must necessarily cease when the freedom of y” 
the person is lawfully taken away. In short, those 
tights end where the lawful detention begins. . 
It follows, therefore, that the validity or otherwise 
of preventive detention does not depend on, and is 
not dealt with by, Article 19. To summarise, the 
freedom of the person is not the result of Article 19. 
Article 19 only deals with certain particular righ 

. . It does not deal with the freedom of the p 
son as such. . . . . A citizen who loses the freedom 
pf his person by being lawfully detained, whethts 
as a result of a conviction for an Offence or as @ 
result of preventive detention, loses his capacity to. 
exercise those rights and, therefore, has none of tha 
tights which sub-clauses (a) to (e) and (g) may 
protect. In my judgment Article 19 has no bearing 
on the question of the validity or otherwise of BE 
ventive detention and, that being so, Clause (5) whic sa 
prescribes a test of reasonableness to be defined and — 
applied by the Court has no application at all.” 

Thus our Supreme Court has “by an over- 


simple, 


F 
off 
? 


+ 


টি 


Be. 
> a 
০১০. 
পক | 


60. An expression used by Patanjali Sastri > 
See The Supreme Court Reports, Vol. Il, Part V, 
May, 1951, p. 487. F 


‘Article 19 of our Constitution has nothing to $ 
$ with a law providing for preventive eon” 
> duly made under Article 22 of the Cons i ; A 
“Tr may also be noted here that in Ram Be tL A 
Others V. -The State of Delhi and Arone $ ; 
Supreme Court has unanimously held pes 
“although personal liberty has a oie 
sufficiently comprehensive to include the free oms 
enumerated in Article 19 (1), and its deprivation 
would result in the extinction of those freedoms, 
the Constitution has treated these civil libertes 
as distinct fundamental rights and made separate 
provisions in Article 19 and Articles 21 and 22 
as to the limitations and conditions subject to 
Which alone they could be taken away or 
abridged;” and that, consequently, “an order of 
preventive detention cannot be held to be invalid 
merely because the detention is made with a view 
tc” preventing “the making of speeches prejudi- 
cial to the maintenance of public order.” 


In this and in our preceding article we 
have dealt with the different aspects of Article 
22 of our Constitution as judicially interpreted. 
We should now like to conclude this article with 
reference to the chservalions made by some of 
our Supreme Court Judges with regard to the 
question of the desirability of a provision like 
Article 22, or item 9 in the Union List or item 3 
in the Concurrent List in the Seventh Schedule 
to our Constitution, in a constitutional document. 
Thus we find Kania C.J. observing in the course 
of his judgment in A. K. Gopalan V. The State 
> of Madras £71 
F “Tt may be noticed ; that neither the American, 
or the Japanese Constitution contain (sic) provi- 
D3 permitting preventive detention, much less lay- 
1g, down limitations on such right of detention 
17191 times, ie., without a declaration of emerge 
eventive detention in norma] times, ùe. 
the existence of an emergency like war, is recog 
a normal topic of legislation in Lis 
MI, Entry 3, of the Seventh 


b u 
ney, 
without 
nised as 
t I, Entry 9, and 
Schedule. Even in 
hts Article 22 envi- 


e outstanding fact to be borne in mind 
at preventive detention has been given a নন 
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tutional status. This sinister-looking fe 
strangely out of place in a democratic ce 

which invests personal liberty with the J 
of a fundamental right and so incompatib E 
promises of its preamble is doubtless desig 
vent an abuse of freedom by anti-social and oy 
sive elements which might imperil the nationa] 4 
of the infant Republic. It is in this spirit that 
(3) to (7) of Article 22 should, in my Opinio 
construed and harmonised as far as possible » 
Article 21 so as not to diminish unnecessarily they 
tection afforded for the legitimate exercise of d 
liberty.” q 
Referring to the provision for prey 
detention in our Constitution, Mukherjea i 
observed :7১ | 
‘Detention in such form is unknown in Amd 
It was resorted to in England only during wrt 
but no country in the world that I am aware 0 
made this an integral part of their (sic) Constitey 
as has been done in India. This is undoubtedly 
fortunate, but it is not our business to speculi 
questions of policy or to attempt to explore th! 
sons which led the representatives of our people 
make such a drastic provision in the Constitutia Tri 
self, which cannot but be regarded as a most Ui Paki 
some encroachment upon the liberties of the pete 


Finally, Das J. has remarked gi 


“The first thing to note is that under Bal 
List I (7th Schedule) the Parliament and under B 
3 in List III both Parliament and the State ep 
tures are empowered to make laws for p 
detention for reasons connected with ৮ 
matters specified in the respective entries. aif 
lation is not conditioned upon the existence i i 
with a foreign power or upon the procin g 
emergency under Part XVIII of the Const : 
Constitution has, therefore, accepted prever i 
tion as the subject-matter of peacetime ie ven} Ma 
distinct from emergency legislation. Tt ee he tii 
ture to provide for preventive detention © 0 Thich 
stitution. There ig no such provision in Ban 
tion of any other country that I know © 9009 ty 0 
it may, for reasons good or bad, our Copi parli of Th 
deliberately and plainly given power restive tas, 
and the State Legislatures to enact 9 if 
tion laws even in peace-time. To må 
Ventive detention law is odious at £ 
I desire to emphasise is that it is not 
question the wisdom and policy ০ 
Which the people have given unto ine 
another basic fact which the Court mi i 

It is evident from what has 61110 
above that judicial opinion in ° 


lo 


le Tihs 
0010. 
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73. Ibid., pp. 249-50. 
74, Ibid, Be 288. 
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whole, not been vey le e to the feature of our Constitution. Nor does it seem 

nue, for preventive detention in our to be in consonance with the ideal of the rule 
vision Perhaps this provision was neces- of law. 


২৪111111101)" 4 5 21: A 
গান Patanjali Sastri J. has hinted, by the In our later articles in 
sitaled, 


151০ in ‘our country at the time to deal with some other F 

i নি was made. The official view appears 

onal 07 when 1 উল = 7 

ine Be ve heen the necessity of protecting our 
ih to A 


this series we propose 


undamenta] Rights as 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 


৫৫ 5 ay 2০৮১৫ ১ LEME 
opinia ant Republic “against ~ iolent activities ,. ae ৬ 
000] were na’ intended ernie “9. See in this connexion the Stat : 
sible 7. organised in secrecy an L ই d to Produce easons for the Preventive Deaton [87 
‘ly itep 1605.৮5 Still, it must be adn d, the provision Act, 1951, in The Gazette of India, Part TI তত 
OÉ per ies not seem, however pol lly and realisti- টি Wa Tppruary, 1951 —The Current Indian Sta- 
~] 5 চিল as, f 5 > È 
cally it may be expedient, to be a very happy p. 53. 2 7 te Punjab Law Reporter Press, Simla, 
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19010] In is well-known to all intcrested in Indo- preparing for a holy war against India. 
0 Pakistani relations that India has refused to Pakistan’s hostility 60100157892 
the i) 8000 the decision on the issue of Kashmir, as nitely proven by statements of responsible 
tently rendered by the Security Council of statesmen of the country and the recent anti- 
Bi United Nations. India’s case was well Indian demonstration at Karachi, Lahore, ৯৬৫ 
ei pected হাস VK. Krishna Menon who Dacca and other cities in Western and Eastern i 
i ee that the real issue before the United Pakistan, by burning effigies of Prime Minister 4 | 
G theter i not a plebiscite to determine Nehru, who has been the foremost advocate of 
i C issu n mur is a part of India or not, but peaceful relations between India and Polistes 
Tin Kon as whether Pakistan was an ageres- Under these circumstances, to protect Indian 
le fact Shmir or not. Sj. Menon established frontiers, specially Kashmir frontiers, from a : 
at patron the standpoints of Inter- sudden attack by Pakistan, India must 
law and Constitutional law of India, muster necessary forces, as a defensive measure. x 
z মা to India in 1948 and con- There are indications are ee is E চা 
Mia a Us act later by the legislature of of Pakstan’s war-like intentions an it is to be) 
pe গো aS option of উর of Kashmir expected that India will defend Kashmir at any 
ett te definite and clear that Kashmir cost. 
Hatt of India, leaves no room for 


8 status— Kashmir is a part TI” 


10000, Rc cannot be any plebiscite in Pakistan knows that the United States 
ould mean Uw Pices, because such an Government has given assurance to India that 
টি Interference in India’s she would do her best that the arms supplied 
` to Pakistan might not, be used against India. —— 
II Pakistan also knows that President Eisenhower . 
ÎS kno is thoroughly aware of the fact that any war. 
Oden a that Pakistan, well-equipped between Pakistan and Indiai would serve th 
থা and t ` from the United States of cause of Soviet Russia and নি Chin 
Y Great Ba Bagdad Pact Powers— weakening Pakistan, and India and under 
r : “tain and Turkey— has been 


সন এরর 


-214 


; East as well as South-East Asia. 


Americans, 
well-versed in world politics, know that if the 
United States and SEATO powers and Britain 
and the Bagdad Pact Powers aid Pakistan 
against India, then India, as a matter of 
self-defense, might be forced to seek aid from 
Ching, and Soviet Russia. Thus at the pre- 
sent time, Pakistan’s present programme 1৯ to 
camy on diplomatic war against India, 19 
isolate the latter in world politics, if that can be 
achieved; and to use every possible means, 
specially using the United Nations organiza- 
tion to create adverse public opinion against 
India and thus induce vacillating Indian states- 
men: not to take firm and defensive measures 
against, Pakistan’s possible future aggression in 
Kashmir, Hast Bengal, Assam and neignbour- 
ing regions. 


IV 

Tt has been reported in reliable circles that 
Pakistan, a partner of the United States 
through SEATO and that of Britain through 
Baghdad Pact, has induced the Anglo-American 
Powers to introduce a resolution in the Secu- 
rity Council to the effect that Hon. Gunar V. 
Jarring, the present representative of Sweden 
and formerly Swedish Ambassador to India 
‘and Pakistan, be asked to go to India and 
Pakistan in a mission for the solution of Kash- 
mir issue. It has been reported that the pro- 
gramme of the mission would be to arrange 
that Kashmir be completely demilitarised. Fail- 
ing to force plebiscite in Kashmir, Pakistan is 


oe working, under the cover of promoting ‘peace, 
for demilitarisation of Kashmir, which would 


weaken India’s defense as a whole. 
Tt is to be expected that India will not 


; accept any such proposition and make it un- 
‘mastakably clear that, as the United States 


‘Assam and some of the 


5555 


which is faced with hostile attitude 
Russia in all fronts, will not give x, 
to self-defense to the United Nations hy 
United States will not give lup her de fon 1, 
all over the world, as the United States F 
under all circumstances enforce hep J 
Doctrine, Open Door Policy, Truman Do 
and Eisenhower Doctrine and as the nl j 
States would never demilitarise Alaska ua 
request of the United Nations, SO it is to bee 
pected that India will never accept ANY pros mets 
sition of. demilitarising any part of her do 
to cater to the decisions of the United Nala 
when such propositions would affect In 
national interesis adversely. | 

If ever India accepts the supposedly iw 
cent and peaceful measure of demilitaris ‘hind 
of Kashmir, supposedly to further ithe cat a 
peace, it will be a precedent for Pakistan to 
that as the relations between East Pak 
and India has deteriorated, then West Ben 


Himalayan states] যা: 
slempts 


10 
p hep "z 


India adjacent to Pakistan be also demilitans na 
to the detviment of Indian national defen ly 
It was in 1952, during my visit to Meli 


after 47 years’ exile, in connection with a Sr ob 
delivered before a distinguished awik on 
axl ig 


under the auspices of the International Rott 
Club of New Delhi, I emphasised the fact a 
the frontiers of India were in danger fi 

frontiers of India are in graver danger. | 

India needs today is national solidarity 
development of her own economic, WTA 
and defensive power through her own 
and co-operation of friendly states. The 
of India must be ready and effective এ 
themselves to defend Mother India, fO 1% 
forms of aggression. Jai Hind. | 


New York, February 14, 1957- 
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Nse by PROBLEM OF THE 1107 East fully defined, even when technical help and foreign 
es vod g is in suspense as to what may happen capital „are indispensable, Popular attempts at 
Morg an whole youd 3s এটি West feels that not only is nationalisation of oil proved disastrous to Persia from 
Daci p the Middle বিবি Russia i ing in influence POWer polities including foreign intervention, blockade 
ঢা usin so Dea, but A SHARES { t, on the using food scarcity, Popular rising crushed by force 
150 USA. and U.K. aids and td bloodied, suspension of refinery producing un- 
lo beg) ler hand, a 3 those with West Europe or Turkey, employment and temporary flight of the Shah. AN 
7 ae রি Meee attempt. to surround his ended in a long-term contract to the foreign oil 
r doi ran 4 3 ‘ 1 


4 ing bases all round. U.K. and Japan COMpanies against small financial gains. Nasser must 
‘Tusa by forming bases al f proposal for inter. have been very bold to try nationalisation again so 
‘lo already bases. The Eee af A 15 হি f dis- S000, against such strong foreign interests. 

এ inl inspection and contro] sor the Oe Ol dis- 
ment is not palatable to Ru it would 
læt U.S.A. only, by exposing going on 
Saba khind the iron curtain, while ihe U. ä. is comfort- 
0180] safe at a distance, in spite of jct planes and 
an tomierted missiles. The clash of opposite ideologies of 
i sm” has led to the 
fd war. Communism promises a millenium to the 
y and weak countries of the world. The West 
1৮05 io check this by giving indiscriminate aids 
“fO counteract, poverty and weakness. Benefits of 
"sf, or strings attached to aids 
kilin to keep others in plenty, 
f objects. Pacts arise 

Mets against pacts, 
“hs proving 
ই 


or even moral 
have become 
out of fear and there have 
The deadlock over the Suez 
immensely harmful to all the trading 
90 per cent of the Canal traffic) of the 
West. 


THE PETROL SUPPLY PROBLEM 
Kero), the 


indispensable merchandise (€5 


“tent 
7 E the total cargo through the Canal) has 
ক Tf wi ‘mobile to all consumers except to the 
he Y 2 opponents of ths 


cold war, which has 
iyo ; are self-sufficient 

1 Sh One R H 
from | has nothing to Spare and is beset with 
e other is indifferent about 


Sses two-third§ of the 


ও crude m uti there is no technician টা i 2 ; 
© material + SERET 3 ] 
Used. © a condition in which Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 
টা Which ; ৪০ countries are too poor to-fnanse Church of the Holy I 
Sr 5 1 ` রা 5 9 ২১২২ 
ling Condit; TY costly affair. Taking adyant- The long pipe-line from Bahrein in the Persian 
SA M yet the Wost Some rich companies or cor-. CO 


; ort from Hatida, 
নও entered into long agree- Gulf, about a Pein are ie Medien 
€ Price has been inflated about 350 miles, end in Hai to Tripoly from Hatida, 
America, which means that Sea. Another short line Be from Kirkuk and 
রী in the ee, the difference 38059925125 bea N supply directly to the 
Merican ১০ in the Eastern enterprise, further up. These ah million tons of oil annually, - 
bil; erefor Mediterranean coast, 40. : BEE 
elore India is 1 while 67 million tons go through me Canal, via the: TA 
2 ke care that she is বা Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, in tankers ৫028 od al | 

- Whose interests have to be care- distance of 2,820 miles. The position regardin; OL 
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supply has recently been made worse by sabotaging 


“the pipe-lines. 


Ow History or THE MIDDLE East 

After the First World War, Turkey | 
sovereignty, enjoyed for ages, of the countries between 
Turkey and Arabia, 2.¢., of the “Middle Hast” of the 
Westerners. This portion of the country called the 
“Fertile Crescent,” bounded by the Mediterranean on 
the West, the Arabian desert on the south and moun- 
tains on the north and east, has been the great battle- 
field from very early ages. The Semitic (descended 
from the Biblical Shem) races of the Chaldeans, Jews, 
Phoenicians and Assyrians from the southern deserts 
and the Sumerian (from Sumer, a district in Babylon) 
races of the Philistines from’ the islands of the-west, 


lost the 


Jerusalem from the Tower of David 


‘Canaanites, the Akkadians, Hittites, Hyksos, 
nd Persians from the northern and উন 

S, founded kingdoms in this congenial soil, one 
ther during long ages and vanished. In the 
ween the Egyptians in the south-west and the 
_ the east, of Palestine, the route lay 
W strip of the plains, 120 miles long 
width, between the river Jordan 
m on the ‘verge of the moun- 
the Jews appeared 
ang or Heathens 
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after the war, as stated aboye, URH © 


from Iran, Iraq, Greece and Rome and | 
a ate 


Christians during the early Christian at © af) ati 
Crusades in the Middle Ages, the Christin © 1041 
stiang 7 


the Moslems, and now the Arabs 
Jews. Jerusalem as the Promised Lang es g 
the home of Christianity of the Chriss i 
sacred place of the Moslems, has been ihe a 
contention through the ages as at the reat : 


are fig, 


Arter THe 1751 Worin Wap 


Palestine had been conquered from 1 


he Env 
Mamelukes by Turkey i যা 


1517 and was under y 


Turkish rule until 1918 n the British occupi, ne 
In the treaty. of Versailles, after the First World t ig a 
mandates to the British in the south (from 1) À n 
to the French in the norih (from 1921) were eval uf 
the League of Natio for ihe Allies. But আও a 
disturbances broke out in 1939 between.the Jew E 
the Arabs over the rights of the Jews to pray af নলী 
“Wailing Wall” at Jerusalem and ended in con policy- 


able bloodshed, as it spread all over the country, Mine 


fir th 


made the most of these occasions. But there ॥ Th 
nothing doing during the Second World War, ml isemi 
breke out in 1939. power 

The Arabs and the Israclites are always at I) nol 
heads and hostilities start on the slightest of p ropes 
cations. In 1947, Britain handed over, to the UJ] Conf, 
problem of strife between the Israelites, who inseli tan tal 
the formation of an independent Jewish State #7 ein 
newly-freed Arabs who began opposing the BH n 


independence move. Reson 


Tur GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE SECU 
CoUNCIL k 
Tension between independent States often Ie 
and is settled, by war, which generally sre 
affects the world at large, just as a small ee i 
tresses the whole human form. A peaceful m ] 
Settle disputes by a world organisation, ee be 
tiations. Long before the present conflict 10 rll 
East, some sort of world organisation n fs y 
and to settle disputes by negotiation = 
dered essential, early this century. _ native 
The League of Nations was an ne চা 
nisation, proposed by President Wilson ws 2% 
at the end of the First World War ay Tne 
a mutual guarantee of political 12 F State 
territorial integrity to the great and SM ops! 
But America did not join this from হা | 
for isolation, as a reaction against pe als? 
intervention in foreign affairs. Americà ipet 
isolation— eyen the founders Were 
entanglements. Yet America was i 
World War by the indiscriminate , ST puet 
without warning by Germans, whit tum E | 
American lives, There was again ৪ ad 


yk 
g 


{ 


Digitized তপতি SAS and are rl 


rice to join the Second World War in 


Ite, ¢ ation led Ame then finally surrendered the isolation 
Dury, [0101]. Ln up the world leadership. In the back- 
ANS yg policy and টি Doctrine and Rio Pact, It looks 
১৪৫৪] groun oi s f me, while I handle you.” Even before 
the 15010 ৫ ively engaged, the Atlantic Charter 
as ng a objective of freedom from war, fear 
cf ip the mi oy 5584 an 
a Be nt was sgned in 1941. দিন the pe the 
t rated Nations Charter was drawn up in 1945, at 


sco by 51 Nations as a more powerful and 


gn Franci 


ও Eey selive World Organisation (w. __U-8-A. now 
under y Fd formally) than the League o ৪৮21. provid- 
Occupied A an agency for the peacelut discussion of inter- 
World Wy onal differences and a hope for ceful world. 
l 1923) a Te U.N., under the Charter had no j r of action, 
e gail ithe provision of a stand-by force at its 
t exten 1704] never materialised. 7 have powers of 
e Jewel eommendation to the moral j ent of the world 
Pray A community, of world opinion. Th as the American 
n const ley the Declaration of Tedependence, the 
1000, Winders had pledged themselves io a decent respect 
ild cou ts the opinion of mankind. 
there |) The U.N. has two main organs—the General 
War, va ASembly and the Security Council, the latter with a 
| er of veto in matters affecting security. That is, 
a a a ০ 5 a members can veto any 
cay thes yes 5 agreed to at the Yalta 
“peel e towards the end of the war. The Council 


Rike action only when all the five 
ate F in agreement on policy. 
7 Me then not realised, 

HSIN veto on impor 


great powers 
Further im»iications 
as exemplified by the constant 
tant and urgent 


শিয়া S matters, for 
cun a m the provision of a working force of the 
দা Loran el Assembly, however, during the 
“i 011 টি got passed a resolution, in the absence 
po ধা না delegate, providing for an emergency 
e fiy With ae if a veto prevented dealing effec- 
টা টি peace. This by-passing of the 
rough Mpe Solution was insi. ; : 
Re yi isin and Frane was instrumental lately in getting 
vat} of the e a of ‘the Ganall areal andi statione 
He, dl The y মত U.N. force for security. 
a the Uy 2 2 belated resolution, now 

pei DIN - notin 
sist) th disregard of 1 i isti 
het (9 Particularly a 948 Armistice arrangements, 
8,107. Perations nie Penetration of Israel, 

0৫ ae PES lain an ৰ A 
nl (3) 8৮০৮ territory, d France against 

; pti 


io: i 
: po traffic through the Canal, 
Rane withdrawal of forces, 
HER goods, reopening of the 


of the em C: sessi 
° ‘ ergency 10n 
examina tion y 5 y H 


9 
tal Permane Peaceror, Souunion 
[4৩ eat Peace in the Middle East, 


in a OUntry United Nations approved 
Place Of m 


u rge 


. mto independent Arab and 
andates and a U,N, Com- 
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io to the work. mmissi 
partitioned the country into eight Slates LTS 
ising the Jewish Jerusalem. The Israel State came 
into existence jn 1948, voted to the U.N. in 1949 and 
a new Republic was proclaimed in 1950 by the Jewish 
National Council. When the British mandate termi- 
nated in 1949, 94 per cent of the area came under 
Israel, America and 30 (and later 59) nations of the 
U.N. recognised the State, The Jews objected to the 


mission wag entrusted 


A view of Samaria 
partition and in 1949, infiltrated everywhere except 
Jerusalem. Regular war broke out in 1950. The Arab 
was no match for the Israel. An expedition headed by 
Traq entered Palestine but was thrown back, leaving 
a large number of Arabs behind. Their extraction was 
not heeded for long. The Arabs fled and the country : 
was being constantly ravaged by marauders and robbers. 
There was widespread massacre near Jerusalem. One 
million Palestine residents were said to have been 
evicted from their homes and deprived of property. 
The strong party in Israel was Socialists, who pros 
dominated politically “and economically, only 13 
per cent being under clericalism. Arab property was 
left in Israel by Arab refugees, whose rehabilitation is 8 
now a problem. There is also a dispute about harness- iS 
ing of the Jordan water. The U.N. had to interven 
A temporary truce was proclaimed and an Armistice 
wag concluded under terms proposed by the U.N, 


Haridwar 
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mediator Dr. Bunche, the 
: cae Bernadotte having been murdered by the Jews. 

Gill in 1954, troubles broke out when a bus was 
> ambushed and its occupants killed. In this spirit, 
[300] joined the present Suez strife. The Arabs, 
perhaps, feel that all the sea-port towns have been 
given to the Isracl, and trade which enriches a country 
has been throttled against their interests. The Jews 
feel that the portion of Palestine given to the Arabs 
has been a real emotional grievance, as ib includes 
Jerusalem, their promised land. 

So the armistice 8 years ago, has not been of any 
use. The U.N. has been laggard or impotent and so 
has the U.S.A. been indifferent. 

এ Tus SUEZ CANAL 

Nasser, baffled on the question of the Assuan Dim, 
seized the Canal on the 26th July. Within three days, 
the U.S.A., U.K. and France met in London and 
proposed a conference of the surviving signatories (90 
por cent of the users) of the 1888 Convention (almost 
all). Egypt declined to attend. An agreement of 18 
countries was carried to Nasser, who rejected it. The 
18 met again and proposed to create an association, 
as a co-operative group of the ‘Canal users. The 
matter was brought to the Security Council and six 
principles (same as of the original proposals of the 

18 countries in London) with concurrence of Egypt, 
were adopted. A second part of the resolution, regard- 
ing implementation, was vetoed by Russia. Then a 
proposal to hold a conference of the Secretary-Gencral, 
ee of the U.N.), Egypt, Britain and 
10766 did not materialise; Israel penetration and 
violence by U.K. and France followed instead. 
Blaming Russa for the Canal dispute, assuming 
চি Penetration, appears to be unjustified, since 
Loe joint action with the U.S.A. to settle 
H : First of all, Isracl penetrated into 
~ following, France and England acted, with 12 hours 
Ultimatum and armed attack, later from air—for 
e M control, presumably to make the canal safe 
y matter was brought to the Security Council 
cd by Britain and France, the only dissenting 
against the resolution. The Secretary-General 

+ emergency session by a vote of 7 members 


previous mediator 


Egypt. Quickly 


uez Canal dispute is now settled, 

the differences between the 1 
East and the Israel and the 

veen Arab States themselves, may 
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suggested by the Jordan Premier, envisagin i 
> না 100. b 
Parliament determining common Arab polie ই 
foreign, military and strategic fields, 0 ই 
being left to the local parliaments Thi Th 
p 23 si g s সি 
least solve the differences between the se wil 
; sev 
States, which have always been acute, ayoig, ও 
ference from distant contesting foreign coe ey) 
নর x Ta 
are intent to fill up the power vacuum ther 16, 
7 re 
JI ? 


TsRAKL’s CABE 


local 


é 
eral 4. 


WwW orld opinion has been outraged by th 
penetration into Egyp! : which Israel 
explanation. The Is { 
rounded by Moslem Slate 


e Tey 
08 k 
untiy or- Palestine 8 
, except on the Ge, j 


ber of Deputies elected by votes of all Jewish cif 
The Bagdad Pact iniliatcd by Britain and spo 
by the U.S.A. was opposed by Israel, 1১০08) 
armed one set of encmics of Israel, that is, the 4 
States of the East. R retaliated by arag 
supply of huge quantities of arms to Egypt, whit! 
another enemy of Israel, in the West. Both ain 
annihilating Israel. Egypt blocked the Canal agi 
Isracl. It is true that Israel had the free use of 
Gulf of Akaba. But bands of robbers and mam. 
infesting the wild country cannot be checked fron 
tip of the Gulf, when both the sides are under M 
control. Further, Egypt had not complied wit a 
U.N. resolution of 1951 recognising Israel's righ} 
use the Canal, on the lame excuse that a state 0 
existed between Egypt and Israel and as such, bl 
ing the Canal was permissible according to the (8 
vention of 1888. In the perpetually disturbed E 
the country, each side blamed the other for 
support in border incidents. ‘Calling it a © 
appears that Egypt did not want peace. Egyp 
moreover, come to no terms about shifting te 


In| 


massacres and extermination 
colonies distributed over the country. 


j 
the Jews used to number only 350,000 vo 
608,000) and Christians 100,000, so thai i 


Jen 
Was overwhelmingly Mahomedan. In er d 
claimed capital of Palestine in 1950) ane 


Population of 90,000, about half are ihs: 
formerly the Moslems used to be four 
there were 63,000 (lately reduced’ to 40} 00088 
Egypt, 73,000 in Iraq, 30,000 in Siu 109, 0 
become foreigners after the 13910600420 0৫ 

other hand, when the Israelites abondor 17901] 
Peninsula, a vital factor for their deve a 


Digitized by Arka নখ টিনা eGangotri টি ER oe 

ee 919 : 
। As formed of all the Moslem lor বি ; 

m1, Arab League was “REE an civilisations had orow ; 
m Middle East. Then there was the Bagdad led his sone Pas টি old and enfeebled, He 
Britain, Turkey, ১1315 Euphrates in the idolatrous বা EE oe 
vag ominous’ ie Israel. 19 এ Ur is said to have been found d T p laas 
ed to the U.N. for a settlement earlier by a Sumerian রি EE টি 2.000 years 
modern 


ine <a hey seemed indifferent or impotent. Facing the have unearthed this earlj ivilisati পা 
m 27 ith the alternatives of “to do or Age j i cols erty lisation Of the Stone 
hres, yf) ggicult position W ge ae ~Se in potters wheels, earthenware pots. and a 
i 4 Jzypt even before i - ; i 
ere, 01007 Israel penetrated into Egypt even 95198519105 fire-places, well-laid দি 
113 and French’ incursions, of which, perhaps, it so on discovered y f He 
Britis! 2011605 thought that their long-coveted art 5, 
ied hints. The Israelites ight that tl 1g-covetec Abraham had the divine call to found 
SAT í or iha Britis rA icat z ĉi 
the paf dunce had come. The incentive for the British came dedicated to one God and to move W t idee 
| : 2 নিন lost ores j i ti e x 
owes al fom an attempt to recove: 98605 the in Palestine, Isaac, succeeding Abraha $ ne ae 
stine qf Camal zone and there was pros; of oil in the Sinai sons, Jacob. and Esau The latter Wa টি ৫ rae 
| A as ed of his 


4 ngon. The French incentive caine irom a sense of heritage by wily Jacob and 


dea n রা 

id a Che pity, because Egypt had so rws aid to Algeria, southern hills of Nageb up to ae a ae See 
ish citmi Mih had, however, the common jin to check the his name to Israel and hig 12 sont Hees vk he 
1 spoe Communist Russia, though presumably to help the tribes, known as হিতে Gans মি a e 
because if mel cause. They counted on America in this venture. son Joseph. This led the others to sell him x ae 


s, the ap Bt America kept out, because it was not for using to a merchant on his way 
alore and decided that two wro cannot mak 3 th Hs ৰ y tos Egypt. But Joseph, 
B) Sa TS “snot make any- through his honesty and ability, became a favourite 
vt, whith Wing right. In any case, Isrsel was trapped into the with the Pharaoh or ruler in Egypt. Later, when a 
৪ 3 


ing Paton which was later repudiated as a mistake. famine drove Jacob and his Sons to Egypt, they 
3 


anal agii History or É settled there through Joseph’s i 

use of i In order to understand the position of Israel pered for generations. টা, টনি 
| marui mrorld affairs, its long strange history is an interest- the Jews and forced them টি slavery and রত 
od থা a pudy. The Jews now number about 15,500,000. the slave labour to build the Pyramids. Finally, they 
der Mie fie lived Scattered over the length and breadth tried to exterminate the race by drowning. oe i 
d mith 5 a i eo for 20 centuries, haying no home-land. Moses delivered them from this oppression. He evaded 
5 vigli ' এর as a distinct race, while history, the guards and led them through a long journey, 
state oA ia a h evidence of so many races having risen, known as the Exodus, back to the Promised Land of 
such, E hes রি forgotten, They have distinguished them- Canaan or Palestine. ॥ 
9 the a বাটি Si age as people of character, achievement In the 15th century B.C., Palestine was under 
ed ag Wp en ae in their imposing form and features, the Egyptians. When the Israelites came, it was held by 
n he তির icing and misfortunes. a Canaanite tribe. At the Sinai Mountain, amidst 
a l about রি of the Hebrew nation, Abraham, thunder and lightning, Moses was given im tablets” 
gypi £000 B.C. when the Egyptian and Baby- of stone the Divine Laws or the Ten Commandments, 


001 a, Jacl made a false read; = -which form the ethical standard of the whole civilized 
Fall a League (1945), concen to 8 situation. world. So Moses js known as the first law-giver. His. 
i Chall a Arab States to LES son Joshua had to fight against the 10909971068) 
orce, a Interests, was no effective Philistines and others in Palsetine. নর these 2 
১0 an ing oe rivalry for predominance troubled days, officers known as ‘Judges? were 
oy Teed pee yri leading to 57 differences between appointed and later, “Prophets? or reformers, who 
n iMt ০০ Saudi Arabia pent clash of arms. Thus speak -for God and finally “Kings”. David conquered! 


18:১০ and Jordan mad 101 ae ২ 
id not OLE Iraq, Tran, Tee a the city of Jerusalem in 753 B.C. and made it his 


at ; AY kingdom amongst the tribes, Jerusalem became thei 
es including Britain, started capital of the kingdom. Later, about the 10th century 
9 there were two kingdoms—Israe] with Capital 


with each other. The northern half became idolatrous 

ils the Assyrians. The 

Ke up the cause of Egypt. 2nd was lost by an attack by a 

n hihieneg ate actually টা mixed people left there, were called the Samaritans, — 

ast p ist PROS). টি Iraq, (the Iraq The Southern State, Judea, kept its original faith but 
igs an are agitate, SOMe people of Ira bject to constant worry from wari: i 

i gitatin : was subjec star arfare between 
ang against the Bagdad the powerful Assyrians and the Egyptians on ibe 


dwar 
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The oil routes in the Middle East 


orth and South respectively. The weakened kingdom 
was overrun by the Chaldean King Nebuchadnezzar 
o Bagdad in 587 B.C. When he left after appointing .. 430 BL 
a Governor, the Jews revolted and massacred his revolted and became independent in 13 to ® 
diers. In retaliation, Nebuchadhezzar returned, des- internal dissensions, Rome was invite alestit ji 
oyed Jerusalem, including the temple and carried and Pompey made himself master © fter 2 
whole people to Bagdad as slaves. Nothing re- independence of the Jews ended and 2 
ined of the 12 tribes and thus ended the Jewish it was only regained in 1950. Julius 
om. After about 70 years, the Chaldean king- foreigner, Antepeter, who had 
as crushed by the Persians under Cyrus and Egyptian campaign, 
ews were brought back to Jerusalem in 530 B.C., were his son and grandson, 
they rebuilt the temple in 415 B.C. An impor- fixion. There were constant 
rt of the Hebrew Bible, or the Old Testament, revolts ending in a great war in 
hile under captivity in Bagdad, took Jerusalem in A.D. 70, bunt 
d in culture. es and massacred thousands of 
on ended in 333 B.C. after the slaves to Rome. The Jewish 
en t lemi troyed. But the spirit survived 12 
n Suffering great persecutions. 


10105 1 
Palestine fell into the hands of me গিট 
hundred years. They tried to an C 
Jews. The temple was profaned in 
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PALESTINE Durine 2000 Years 

Hadrian, Roman Emperor, rebuilt 

WAD. The Edict of Milan 
1116 in 823 AD. after his conversion. spread Chris- 
a quickly. He recovered the holy places and 
ও magnificent Churches. The Church of 
টা was built on the Holy Sepulchre in- 335 
তো became the main 
H Cristians 


Jerusalem in 
prociaimed by Cons- 


place of pilgrimage 
Restoration how- 
I (526-565). The Persians 
It was reconquered in 

Ub w 
Was Soon lost to the Arabs. The Egyptians 
A.D., but were driven out by 
M dhe: : tal Asia) whose barbarous rule 
|. mediate cause of the Crusades. : The 
salem in 1099, but lost it to 
' of Egypt and Syria, in 1187. 
z Jerusalem in 1290. After 
+ ht 9 to 1 I of Germany, it was finally 

v + 

000, ci টি of Damuscus. After a period 
] in Egypt) domination from 1382, 
ই m 15157 and ruled up to 
took it during the first World 


Ek 


10 JEW k 
¥8 Think টসে TO PALESTINE 

er the টা In large numbers! T Palestine, 
2 nati Be of Hitler, They have long 


Hong) 
ome through the Zionist move- 
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ment, to bring to Palestine ns many as possible of the 
15,500,000 Jews scattered all over the world in isolated 
centres in large numbers, The immigration to 
foreign lands was due to constant persecutions in their 
homeland and to their enterprising sp.rit. Endorsed 
by the Balfour Declaration of 1917 and afterwards 
incorporated in the treaty of Versailles, the proposal | 
was to establish a National Home for the Jewisa 
pecple, without .prejudice:to the rights of other 16১১০ 
in Palestine or the status of Jews in other countries. 
During the mandate given to Britain over Palest-ne 
and after it, vigorous steps for improvement have 
been iaken by Britain and the Jews. Lands allowed 
to grow into waste have been reclaimed; ports opened 
at Gaza, Haifa, Tel Aviv, etc., the salts from the Dead 
Sea are bringing revenue and the harnessed Jordan 
helps in irrigation and as a source of power. A Hebrew 
University has been opened in 1925. Hebrew is the 
national language of a large number of schools, 
started in the ‘country, but English and Arabic are 
also official languages, British and American ‘backing i 
of Israel during this period cannot be denied. 

(Lo be continued), 


ly t ews were in a great minority. =} 
Of soe 1 about 760,000 were ki ij 
Moslems, 200,000 Jews and 100,000 Christians. There 
have been large migrations of Israel to Palestine ~ 
between 1932-40, 243,000, and 1940-48, 110,717. After 
formation of State, 700,000. t ই 
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PRISONS WITHOUT BARS 


{ng them from freedom, 
various crimes are servi 
in the United States called the 
for Men at Chino. 


emphasizes rehabilitatio 
- en experiment whose remar 
world-wide attention and is 


fence _ separat- 
1,500. men convicted of 
ng their sentences jn a prison 
California Jnstitution 


Wmm nothing but easily-climbed 


This “minimum security” penal institution, which 
n rather than punishment, is 
kable success is attracting 
likely to lead to further 


advances in constructive penal administration. 
Criminals who in an ordinary prison would likely 
be confined in narrow cells and condemned to sit out 
hours in idleness and silence, live at Chino in 
dormitories and eat in a common dining hall. Their 
and children may visit them regularly im 
and prison authorities help them 
on completion of their sentences 


long | 


wives 
the parklike grounds, 
{earn a trade so that 
they are equipped to earn a living. 


“Superin ৮) | 
Danit” thai t R 17 
Chino’s help in reforming himself aes 
It is the aim of Chino and simi 
blished “minimum 65 রি 
দি as they expiate their crimes, to pee 
০ Le law-respecting human beings ae 
ually to resume their place among their fellows i 


16990709101 members of society. 


.. This American experi i 
I € periment in huma 
I largely through the efforts F es a. 
udder, founder and first superintendent of Chino A 
0, a 


well-known authorit 

TO y on penal matters. 

a widely-read book, Prisoners Are hee $ ee নর 
- ook 


নি the philosophy and methods of this 
28,505 to the question of cee 
aS eae moving examples of individual 
a ah i vie hino has accomplished. So drama- 
ee re ory that it has become the basis of 
fos tan e, Unchained, which, in turn, by fur 
1 ng interest’ and concern about টিটি 


ac x ? 
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welfare, is likely to help promote mor 
grams of rehabilitation. ac 
When the State of California, wh, 
a very low rating, began about 1935 ie Prison 
a more modern type of prison, 2,000 ১ a 
near the town of Chino, in southern Cane 
some delays and local opposition ee i 
finally made to build a farm-like institu Ai 
gun towers or high walls, where the me 97 গা 
handled without the use of force or টির woui 
Discarding traditional methods, Sends 
his staff a carefully screened group of a chej 
many of whom has just Completed AE 
had previous experience as Prison guards দি ty 
enthusiastic about the rehabilitative rossi 
this new undertaking. These young nen i : 
an intensive eight-week training course bein 
prison was opened, 4 


Meng, is 
SBF 


নি ৬ ng 
cussed ipno 


to allow a prisoner’s wile to visit him 10" 


One of Chino’s most widely dis 


Scudder, 


_ ‘The course,” says 
instruction in the use of firearms 50 oe 
could get hurt. Then we locked UP the fo 
they have never been used except 2 
escape. Through the teaching ° 
of self-defense, we developed 076 
courage, and confidence in his ow? abil! oil 
with any emergency that might 818? | 
sorting to arms. A part of eae a 
to the theory of handling me? 8 12৭ 
psychology, problems of discipline! চার্ট 
philosophy of freedom that was 10 ° | 
stitution.” / ob à 
2০১0 


“Convicts who are to be ৪7৫ are 
serving their sentences at p the p” 
screened. The selection 19 pased OF 5100 


and on his attitude and wh 
into trouble again. The largest i 
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x zi ion. The men themselves a 
j : lary, grand conversation. Ives are alloy 
obbery with gun; next, burg Phe ca ordinary sports clothes on visiting dee ed 
The prisoners at Chino are kept 


are in for T i 
"theft, and bad checks. A few murderers are oe 
foward the end of their imprisonment to give them 


T d busy i 
>I N 
& chance to get ready for release and to acce pt 


sses jn 


রী ir own custody. It is the man ing, tilesetting, plastering, welding, machine sho a 
responsibility for their own cus rtant.” body and fender repair, auto mechanics and a hi sal 
and not the offense that is impo ; i others, taught by JOourneyme a 

truciors furnished by the ¢ val 
High School District, থয: alr 
We 


with skills to sell to an ong 
upon release. The institution 


has one of ihe finest Prison } a 
7 এ + Ne, exape 
tals in the world. Here t a0 
. . . K aN ! 
injuries and other physics & ৪৮. 
abilit es which may have ledak ‘eb 
and frustrated man into cnm 


the first place can “be com 
providing him with a fresh ul 
hopeful outlook. on a new fal 


se i an 
outside the prison. 8৮. 
The forestry and farm wor} rill 
has been organised, in com: 


with Chino and other Cll 
State institutions has also proi 
great benefit in the progam 
rehabilitation. এ o 
Today California’s 79011119141 
Corrections has 37 per cent aiite 


Prisoners line up in the cafeter‘a-style dining hall 


Af regular intervals of six months 

a prisoner is interviewed by the 
Parole Board, or “Adult Autho- 
rity.” If the prisoner shows con- 
Vincing evidence of rehabilitation 
and a sincere determination to lə- 
Come a responsible member of 
‘soticty, the Beard may advance the 
date of his release. With this pecs- 
pect to encourage him the prissner 
has a strong incentive to face the 
self-examination and the self-disci- 
pline which are fundamental to nis 
fina] rehabilitation. 


20) 
. টে and f 
In the California Institution for Men at Chino father 


can enjoy a visit together without embarrass 
trees, and built a number 


ees 
ther s% t 


i 


“Here on Saturdays, 


prison population serving 

“minimu; 

far removed f ) 28606, 
এ Se. Rey mi ` 


lease- Ano 


Dist PRISONS WETHOOT 


ther point to be considered is that 
and upkeep are much less than for 


ennai and eGangotri 
BARS 


by a number of 
the League of Arab 
UNESCO, and Vari 


| I arous non-governmental Institutions 
i onstruction 9 building, and more men can be At the Seminar the question of open institutions 
Shop টা 5008 turnover schedule than in such as Chino, was discussed, particularly from the 
fondled on 0. In addition, these men make point of view of the measures to be taken as transi- 
ih ihe large 3005 and ‘more than earn their {ional steps leading to the introduction of such insti- 
খোজা O the work they perform. tutions in the Arab States. The Cairo Seminar 
E E y do she prisoners at Chino and other adopted several amendments to the proposed Mini- 

And why : j 5 


tl 


in Spon” prisons not seize 

MY gape that present themse টা 
31810 men, where the housing units 
tl ines number less than one per e 
i Eb over the barbed wire fence. ] 
tina, when they arrive, how 11 
Mmk hurting themselves. Bui 


"If you stay on the inside 
on enjoy limited freedom. 
to the other side you are a f 


G 


r 


y 


pporiunities to 


Chino, with its 


VTC 


never locked, 

ft is easy to 
ners are even 
scramble over 
are warned: 
the fenee you 
‘ou drop down 


e felon and we 


how 1 


ong it takes. 
sentence 


society in 


Pril bring you back no matter 
conte) Mary more years will be added io your 
i 08 fd you can never come back to Chino.” 
50 গা] The advantage of paying their debt to 
prosit Hiron like Chino, rather than in cl 


Aa old siyle “maximum security” 
hte lightly disregarded. For 
Wier what his crime, 
{in rights 
খা, 


2001101 
$ i 
cent is still an 


and privileges as long 


Mien Chin 
Pin many 
Uy fhe road 
J Congress 


ciples th 


© Was opened in 194 
years of American 


ommission, has 


Cincinnati Co 
at S 
of a Perm 
Y Commissio 
1112 ১৯10), 
1000 th nking 

Was absorbed 
e first and | 


Citizens: 
; : 
» and Sanford 

; MMU m Rules 
ADproved for 


ose confinement 
institution, is not 
at Chino a prisoner, no 
individual 


with 


as he behaves 


0 it marked a high 
thinking and effort 
ation. In 1870, the 
pted a Declaration 
as the starting point for the 
which, 


under the 


become world- 


ngress led to the establishment 
anent International 


which, after 


on penal edm/‘nistration 
by 
ast presidents of the 


the United 


eral amendments 
that 


took into 


mum Standards of the 


account special conditions 
ad 


change of information within 


United Nations, taking into 


prevailing in the area, and 
vocated setting up a Centr 


al Bureau for the ex- 
the “Arab States. 


This professional pianist, unable to make a oving, | 

had taken to crime. Surgery in the hospital restersa 

the use of his injured hand and he now looks 

forward to renewing a successful career on his 
release 


United Nations to four countries (Burma, 
Pakistan, and Turkey) to discuss programs in wha 
known today as Social Defense and to advise 
future developments. Thirty-one fellowships চি 
scholarships were also awarded in the field of i 
reform, and it is under this program that many offic 
connected with prison administration are now 
US. Federal prisons and such State establ 
ino. ২৯ 
as canes in particular demonstrates the J a 
application of today’s: humane and k = ve 
approach to penal administration. TET ar 3 
guiding principle of that approach accepte 7 on s, 
world-wide scale under the United Nations, is summed 
up in the statement: : 
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BHARAT KALA BHAVAN, BANARAS 


(Museum of Indian Apts and Archaeology) 


Founpen in Banaras in 1920, under the life-president- lation 2 Bs oo architectural 
ship of Rabindranath Tagore, Bharat Kala Bhavan টস 7 ei re. — 
was conceived to make it possible, under one roof, The 1 ae a ma S with the E, 
the study and appreciation of Indian art and archaeo- museums oi In ae paving several unique ej 
logy in all possible phases. The Kala Bhavan deve- divided into d number of sections 

loped healthily and remained under the Kashi Nagari The Painting Section, perbaps its finest, hs 


Motifs; , 


Pracharini Sabha, Banaras—an autonomous body— slowly built up on a basis of selection of a $ very 
from 1929 to 1950 when it was taken over by the examples of each pericd of Indian history, ih uch 
Banaras Hindu University. being rather to allow any period go unrepresented I 

be illustrated through a mediocre specimen, 1 1001 


Kala Bhavan is well on its way to become, yf 


national art gallery where Indian pictorial art ean ly 
studied in all its phases. iat 
N 

The same discriminative selective bass | a 
operated in the case of Sculpture Gallery. It hass$ yo 
superb examples of Indian plastic art. The 78500 go 
the Kartikeya, and the Nataraja (bronze ime} 7 


century, from Tiruchinapally) are some of theif Hor I 
standing acquisitions. The ‘Terra Coita Se} thn 
represents many archacological sites and his: 
outstanding examples from Rajghat (Banaras) 4 tte yi 


Kaushambi (Allahabad). | les 
The new Numismatic Section contains i Bo 
marked, die-struck, Kushan-gold and 00102015184 


and a good representation of Moghul silvers 011] ited 
pers and a few examples of the Delhi Sultans, [bn 
Forming an integral part of the Kala Bhat pa 
Cottage Industries and Crafts Section has MW 
enamels, jewellery pieces, objects of precious F. ths; 
precious stone, inlays, etc. Of Indian textiles ঢা 
good examples of shawls, brocades, calico w 4 
deries and needle-works from different parts oa 
The Antiquities Section contains CT 
plates, stone inscriptions, many clayey 
Rajghat (Banaras), Sanads and a few a 
Moghul Emperors. jodan | 
Representative examples from Mob feat 
a few copper-implements and potsher iot 
of the Pre-History and Proto-History s 


SECTION | 
Uniqun LITERARY Section 


; . — _ Rabbit Hunting 
(Mixed Rajput Moghul, 18th sentury) 


a capacious, double-storeyed build- 75৮৬5 
Hoor area of 1,26,000 sq. ft., was specially 
iS 'useum and a portion of it, covering 
ও s already been constructed 


Gandhi Section. 

The Museum Library contains % 
lection of books and magazines On 
allied subjects and the Kala Bhavo"_. 
illustrated art journal Kala Nidhi in $ 


=f a 


lusion and a delusion that more 
"Tt jg an illus 


and bombs wi 


f Har Dayal is the story of an un- 
| THE life story E remained true to its principles in 
; yielding spirit, y us strains and stresses of life. It is 
ihe face 0757 ive an upemotional biography of 
sh _ dificult to give ae নী tech 
t 1 oversial figure. shrouded in mys ry 

i F lion of the Punjab, in 
|]. Taa Lajpat Rai, the ‘ion জর 
mous book Young India wrote oi him: 

“Har Dayal is a Mei m 
lived a life of purity and wanted others to do he 
ame. He is an idealist of u strange type. He is 
simple in his life and apparently quite indifferent 
to the opinions of others about him. He does 
not court favour at the hands of anyone and would 
g out of his own way to help others.” 
These words are the key-note to the personality of 
fir Dayal. He trotted the globe restlessly for more 
tin three decades, first with the rashness of a 
Sl tel and then with the coolness of a pacifist and 
f ts vision of a -humanist, but always keeping the 
| ierst of his country foremost in his mind. 


his 


dil 


unigue personality. 


image, | 
of thei 


tains i Bom in 1884 in a Kayastha family of Delhi, he got 
ta-gold i Barly education in a mission school and later 
ers mil 1] St. 


Stephen’s College, Delhi. As is expected 
ae of his calibre he had a very brilliant acade- 
et so much so that in 1904 when he was at 
n m the M.A. examination he established a 

in some 
This-record was later on con- 
and hence removed from the 
oa ও Punjab University. 
a Macaulay, ১ 
e could 
» for exam 
’ Count the 


11107, 

Bhar f 
as Du 
us al 


Har Dayal had a photographic 
attend to five things at a time; 
ple, simultaneously watch a game 


atia Peals of a bell, solve mentally a 
re eh Verses Problem and listen to Arabic and 
0000, ] maze ae out to him and then to everyone’s 
be? count se describe al] the stages of ‘the chess 
Solution number of peals of the bell, present 
and J, e problem, and reproduce the 
sail Verses, পু 
রী for En 


Schola gland for higher studies on a 


Tenders t 
কী is in that country tha 
0:০4, 10100 for the first time. 

Ontact with the fiery nationalist 

আত 1৩ ‘rma, the publisher of the 


রা gy ma, The Sociologist. Those 


days of the boycott 
non-payment of revenue 
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A Scholar And A Patriot 


By M. M. LAL,-B.A. LL.B., 0, 


1] usher in the golden era of peace... ; 
millennium of Peace.” —Har Dayal in Twelve Religi 


of the papers even , 
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fighting will end in fri 


endship, that more tanks 
Love—and Lo 


Ve alone—can hasten the 
ons and Modern Life, 


Movement in the Lyallpur district of Punjab. 
arrest of Sardar A 
Bhagat Singh) and 
Rai further 


The 
jit Singh (the uncle of Sardar 
the deportation of Lala Lajpat 
charged the political atmosphere of the 


Punjab with tensity. These things had naturally 
their reyerberations in the young and sensitive mind 


১. 
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of Har Dayal. He resigned his scholarship, which 2 
termed as ‘tainted money’, and after giving Up ie 
studies, came back to India in 1907 to preach his 
doctrine of active hostility to the British Govera- 
E settled in Lahore, and gathered the student 
community around him among whom he was already 
so popular, and openly preached boycott of the 
British Government and British Institutions in India. 
He developed a strong hatred for English culture and 
dress and started wearing a simple Indian dress—a 
loose shirt, a dhoti and a pugree. He discussed and 
argued in favour of Hindu nationalism. His writings, 
strongly pleaded for the adoption of national langu- 
age. To him, Western education, meant the .com- 
plete subduing of Indian manhood. He used to 
write in Hindi or Sanskrit in reply to scores of 
letters which he received in English. All these acti- 
vities put him in disfavour with the Government and 
Ultimately he had to escape to England in 1908 to 


avoid arrest, but alas, never to come back to his 
beloved Motherland! 
In England, Har Dayal began to preach his 


gospel among the Indian students. There he wrote 
his historic article “The Social Conquest of the Hindu 
Race” which when published in India in The Modern 
Review for September, 1909, created a sensation. He 
Went to Paris also and worked there for some time 
with Shyamaji Krishna Varma, his old associate in 
f London. But on account of his differences with his 
এ associate and lack of good response to his type of 
nationalism, from the Indian studenis in UK., he 
took to seclusion and studied Buddhism in Mortini- 
que a French Colony, in West Indies and Karl Marx 
i in Honolulu. He was for some time a lecturer 
Hindu philosophy and Sanskrit literature at St 
University, California. He or 
inhabitants of that State, 


in 
anford 


ociety played 
pendence. The 
activities of 
ent to arrest 
না deportation -as 
EA i ut he was later on releas 
= on bail, soon after which he escaped to উর 
‘where he reached Berlin in the last week of 


’s ideas 
ce of 


u This change Was sufficiently: 
“India in the World 


[22 press, He ০01০. 


, ‘The Indian Peasant’ ete.) 


gised the Indian peasantry 
for giving it the topmost 
order of Hindu Society. He wrote thus: 
“The Indian peasant js the a ] 
Vishnu of Society. He is the Source 0 & 
and strength. He is the sun round an I 
classes are like planets shining by his রী 0 
he is the symbol of India in her টি, 
despair. Mute in his anguish, নি 
of his own sorrows, dead to the outer world 
sensible to the higher life of culture and Ee 
the Indian peasant needs a voice to 
woes.” 

In Berl-n, he organised the Indian Revoluti 
Committee which proved to be the last flicker 
genius as a revolutionary. The Organising ai 
committee led lot of trouble ani 
made up his mind to quit Germany, but hew 
allowed to do taken to be an 
German Oriental” But Har Dayal managed 
to Sweden, a neutral country. Here he wrote 
garrulous war notes, published in the form of a bi 
Forty-four Months Germany and Turkey 1] 
-therein expressed himself strongly against the s 
cratic ways of the Germans and praised the Bi 
system of Democracy. He wrote: 

“The English and the French must get me 
race prejudices and prde. The Oriental K 
lay aside distrust and rancour . ) 
and the French will serve to unite the Oriel” 
the Occident in. indissoluble bonds of coii 

ship? ` 4 

This change in the outlook of Har Dayal A 
perhaps due to his bitter experiences with ro 
violence, and the study of Buddhism which he © 
‘during his seclusion period. dë tilon 

Har Dayal was in Sweden for about a Tat y 
and maintained himself through teaching 8 KCh 
and Swedish languages to the higher ae 210৬, 

He was permitted to come to Engan we 1 Mien 
During his stay in England for about tye gl bes 
Har Dayal ‘drank deep into the fow 
ledge) and mastered a number of 
learnt various sciences and arts. He 
tact with the best social and’ religious ৯ 


and fervently 
Place in the 
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him to : 


So, as he was 
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mi 
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England and visited Sweden, Denmark a ar 
on cultural and academic missions. abot! | Gh 
in Edgware, a suburb of London, a e MP f ; 
bocks. He obtained the doctrate ৫74 E teg 
Lendon University on his thesis of e গা er 
Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Litera Be ae i 
later on published in the form of Bs r pook uth, 
the famous utopian and philosophic! gos ft 

Hints for Self-Culture, in which ig ye K QF 
been placed before the readers. টি le wth 
and Modern Life was his last 20958 jut” | 


ollection, Haridwar in 
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i to il 
‘li Y translate the relevant texis i 
th Which abides, is in Rabindranath Bengali, Le ee sce wth Madan GES 
nd his Woman With power to attract the man, trate my pr ee to fT ee 
tut Ome Omadic turbulence, to cling to hearth at once sets a tai th tae 
টা জা oo or . : 
gro hs ৫8 | j ; কায besought thee. Tach by inch TW 
উনি ধা the daughter of a king of Manipur, not have e: নি ae 
/ 090] যা AYS of the Mahabharata, For reasons, have my ground 1 টি si 
Pursuit a About, she grows up in habits and have heen alee জাল এ 
iu, Wom ler life, Which make one a man and charioteer a I নি 
bow eves One arresting snatch of undeniable in arms whi মি 
Ve sa She Meets Arjuna, whose tales of over the tent at ae g ৯ 
ai Wate er since the days of child- iain assist ও ae না 
i i + Oe! 6 5 i 
A Wo a eo im the stir of her blood eminently 3 RA di 


এ moni hs 
parning i 
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befor 


Har Day 
nationalist, 


sopher 
vision. as 
religion and its 


yas a 


fe Dihics (as 


physical _Eethics), which aims at the complete 
‘ie nious development of human personality surrounded 
ind harmo: 5 রি 

wall ifs four aspects—phy 
md ethical. Its summum bonum as in ) 
f Har Dayal himself, is not God. Spirit, Salvation 
d aya no EiS uh 
tr Nirvana but the Perfect Man in the Perfect 
Sate, Full Growth, Free Activity and Happiness, 
gate, Ful 


Tuih, Goodness, 


i stitute was started in rected. 
its ‘ends, a modern Culture Institute was Started in ‘re 


Edgware in 1938. 


| Wn time in 1920, 


| 
a ded 


“Ome to R 


রী death, are the cream of his vast 
vis death, 
e Reve 

; perience. 

“eh experic i 
রহ ; not only a menial prodigy, a 
al was J SPO Sates } ee fn ich 
í F 3 fought for the cause of in In ia, 

riot who B 
a patri 
freedom 10 
als with K A - এ 
নি a rationalist and did not believe in 
e was £ 


ingless and mischievous monosyllable, delphia, USA, 
‘meaningless anc : 3 : 
টি to the world a philosophy of his fifth Parli 
Be hes a ঠা ihe keynote to which is Scicnti- ship of T: 
ie, Dayalism, t! ©) 
own, 1:৫5 ’ 


abindranath at 


। are precious and” 
al woman? He refered to those lines love for রিতা rest conten 
Which indicate the rightful place of fair to flit by. She 2 
a wife to doub 

her husb 
asa mother, 
the begin; 
usy, fast 
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Ys desired to FEE 
desire been fulfilled ‘he 
kaye done wonders in the fields of constructive 


but when he was permitted to come 1) 
distant lands, he was a great philo- here in November 1938, through the efforts; o; 


scientific cutlook and a humanist’s relatives, and other well-wishers like the Rey. Ca J 
£ Andrews and Bhai Parmanand. alas! he passed 
m sleep from heart attack on March 4, 1939 in Ph 


where he had gone to organise 
ament of Religions of the World T 


Har Dayal lad alwa 
country and had his 


forms and dogmas. To him, God 


aiths. The news of his death reach 

India a month after he had died. Thus passed 

& genius who lived the life of a traveller-philag6; 

by a halo of revolutionary myst 

Though a major part of his fruitful career was 

in the words in exile, he did so much for his country, The 

much in his writings of tremendous use to us in 

personal lives as well as in the advancement of o 

as a Nation. But it seems that we have forgotten 
Beauty and Health. To realise him. It is time enough that Har Dayal ig rest 


z এ, 1 
distinguished from theological and 


cal. intellectual, aesthetic 
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TAGORE’S CHITRANGADA AND DEBJANI 
A Study in Contrast 
By JOGES 0. BOSE 


+ i f her imagin 
255, distinguished ladies ere aM other ie a পা. 
Brah They asked him In fact, she realises that she is s 


মন i nd invokes M: 
le the joys and lighten the rely on her own টড. ee নিট Eros, to help’ 
; ae 7. S: 5 
and culminating in the fulfilment the god of oe the same 
The conception, in soher prose, pees aah ae দিনরাত has omitted মাচ. 
tg of the world and is pedes- 31 এড. 18 
-paced Sold of today. But the version Chitra a good many 


Eo raka 


Is in the intriguing presence 


“After all, am I to be just one of those women, 
_ who, born in thousands, can be found all around— 
in homes, streets, everywhere and spend themselves 
up in wails as their only right?” 

Madan and his co-adjutor Vasanta, 
Spring, the same as Lychoris, accede to her prayer. 
One gives her the vernal bloom and on its basis, the 
other clothes her with a ravishing apparel. She is now 
lovely beyond compare but the glamour is to Jast for 
ene year only. 

To the ladies at Baroda, Rabindranath recited the 
penultimate lines of Chitrangada: 

“I am Chitrangada; no goddess for worship or 

for lodgement in bonnet high nor, to be sure, am 

I the very common type that thou shouldst in 

proud disdain tend in the rear. If it be thy choice 

to allow me function as thy llfe’s companion in 

weal and woe and make me share thy „problems 

hard in all strenuous undertakings and journeyings 

that danger spell, shalt thou truly assess what 

I am.” 

Fully aware that the romantic spell is to wear out 
as the year completes its cycle, what in Chitrangada 
mounts the top is the serenity of her consciousness that 
increasingly as physical charms fade inwardness deve- 
lops compelling attachment. Her level-headedness 
—head governing the heart—would not let the intense 
Secret of love flag and volatilize. In fact, in the 
spring-tide of life, when the sense of balance and 
reflectiveness has little appeal, Chitrangada, even if 
effervescent, is cool and circumspect on many a 
sensitive point. She cautions her impetuous lover 
Arjuna to look facts in the face down the precipitate 
days ‘of rose and rapture, lest the summer that woos 
too soon yields place to the winter, when wed. 
There is, however, a certain mechanization on laying the 
trap for Arjuna. In her resolute, matter-of-fact poise, 
the frolicsome, debonaire Chitrangada looks a little 
blatant and infused with a feminineness of the heady 
type. She has in her surrender none of Milton’s ‘sw 
reluctant amorous delay’ nor the idyllic felicity of 
Tennyson’s ‘ask me no more’. But she has, what is 
Rabindranath’s own, the strange, solemn satisfaction, 
which belongs to the woman founding a home. 
ss Chitrangada depicts a story of love at first sight 
Which has hardly any time for prolonged romance, The 
absence of prudery all but keeps step with the conduct 
of a primitive race the heroine belongs to. 


Having had to weave on such a set pattem 
bindranath sets up scope for beauty by creating 
ces, which ennoble the social order. In the fina] 


S, it makes the story instinct with the spirit of 


the god of 


eet, 


¢ Vs craving for Arjuna idealise into a feel- 
: ৮ as she. says to her spouse: 


a 


ba 
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“Should the child, I bear thee, be 
so rear him up in arts, which a ma 
that he shall be Arjuna the second, a te 
make a gift of him to his father, ha LOVA 
and then alone appraise me correctly,» Toig 


According to Schopenhauer, ‘Passion 
upon an illusion, which represents that which E 
only for the species is of value to the in 
The deception, he says, must vanish after the 
ment of the end of the species, Rabindranat, 
duces Eros and the atmosphere of illusion, tel” 
the veil of deception is withdrawn after the a] 
has attained the end. Yet the difference a 
mental. Schopenhauer’s individual discovers {hy 
has been ‘the dupe of the species’. Rabindyd/ 
individual is assured of his or her completes! 
an enduring line of moral greatness which sl 
society as the best gift of civilisatoin, 

Winston Churchill saw Bernard Shaws || 
Barbara on tthe stage once again after longt 
years. In the intervening period, the First 0011 fing 
he says, had changed almost every human insi Aung 
of England; but the society presented by Shifty follo 
not been subject to any change; it needs none fis in 
‘the very acme of modernity.’ Shaw was Chita tome 
early antipathy, derided as a ‘merry mist 
Puck’; all the same, Churchill acknowledged bl 
‘the greatest living master of letters in the E 
speaking world’ (Grdat Contemporaries). h o 
of this, I have often wondered what is teii 
Chitrangada to make it hold the floor for ] : 
these long sixty years. It woefully lacks the “I 
which make drama a success. But then 11 E 
without any conscious effort what makes E 
the custodian of the social and moral values a 
and what ethical power makes her con atl 
play of understanding and appreciation, 8 a 
even the trite and trivial into 500 
and enduring. 


(97 

There are yet those, who discern ne wl 
Ibsen in him. They have discovere® iin 
heroine of The Warriors of H eligiland 3° pit 
An unhappy coincidence has it that p 
translates Chitrangada’s ‘jant ame e 
shudhu krandaner nahe’ as ‘mine iS no% 


the 


drama. This line, happily নর 
Selecidd Poems and Plays, also Siem 
hasty assumption. But just a simple ig 
of the above passage, ‘I know bee aby // 
cannot in mere lamentations €20, T } 
family likeness with Ibsens dram: 
deeper thoughts as well. zi ott! ah 
Hjordis is married to Gunnar. gter gs $- 
marital days Siguard marries her $% | 


BJANI 


a 7 < TAGORE'S, SHITRANGAD RNA StS Congo g 


| re y fter marriage. 19 : ; 
| A Gunnar’s five years after riage. old Society, where the woman is relegated to the 
৯.1] pill) 95 SAREE relentless grind of d a c ; 
rig, eh They. „ to Siguard: রি S omesticity and ig dead to the 
te উই] 0005 S895 u and dare say without a blush, for vital urges of the day. 
a Woy q pe is light love of a weak woman. . . I do not know what exactly it is 
i Wo ‘ mine js 20 


due to, but 

ye no TE involuntarily r of the pampered Chitrangada, I 
J have o SHO Gus niarily remember the neglected Debjani. 
a ied a emembers that Siguard’s desire was for nutrangada, is enamoured of Arjuna, 


বি but 7 ; : : 
ও ining) oman willing to follow him on a Viking’s quest, Ut carefully equates the points of reciprocity and 
আখ । 1001 
43 


, | and spurring him on to fight. She now ইল the contact by ‘marriage not a বি 2 
they smed in a holly bent on snatching him away from “S2™Y- Whereas, Debjani lived in full freedom . of 
TAD AM hams on it, W 


intimacy with Kach for one thousand years,t but 


would not broach the talk of marriage. She only gives 
vent to her inward throbs on the day they met to bid 


each other adieu, the Prospect of marriage irrevocably 
gone. 


] home since the day you took another Whenever I think 
‘i s 


we haye seen, 


on. He, jis wife's arms. She says: ৰ ; 
eT the ga “Jet Gunnar stay here, let Dagny go back to 
ne ৪1৭1 pend with her father. I will put on my armou 
vens || এ] follow you wherever n টি to san 18 
নী F 7 ow you. a a 
a H রিট চি নি a ane : Debjani ig the daughter oi Sukracharya, এরা 
hi aendic oa PES leeds iso. that your name 21009 preceptor of the Daityas, living in the nether 
ARa SSA ihe fight and to hero's নিক দীপ shing World as counterparts of gods in heaven. Kach, the 
my be famed abroad. W a 4:১5 son of Brihaspati, the religious preceptor of gods, was 
Shaws 4 I vill stand by your side. charged to go down to the region of the Daityas in 
-long hy Contrast this all-too-sudden thrumming on tne order to learn the art of preparing the elixir of life 
st Gret tng of wild abandon with Chitrangada’s pursuit for from Sukracharya. There in the realm of the Daityas, 
an insi Auns to make him accept her as his wife, fit as well 


Kach ingratiated himself into the good grace of Deb- 
১৮, fallow him to the hazards of a warrior’s life. Hither 


| Jani through his proficiency in music and dancing, 
ds nont fis inpired by conflicting concepts. One breaks down two very competent arts to induce intoxication of the 


aS “ lome; the other builds it up, cemented layer to sense and spirit. Sukracharya could ‘not say ‘no’ to his এ 
এরা) Community of interests in order to share a daughter and taught Kach the secret. 


dged Shikon icati ; ` রি 
EJ dedication, The poem Bidya-abhishap (Farewell-curse) is fairly 
In the Thee, by the way, who g and we begin—translation mine—at the crux, where 
ঈ js thet, e io Tosen either. Debjani is holding underneath a correct demeanour 
for the"), ae peok o the thoughts of a bruised, boiling heart: 
Wio Purns husband’s 

the এ 
it We 2? © the basie rude 


talk glib of Ibsenism do lon 
To take his A Doll’s House, 
n women’s revolt, Nora, the 
connection only when she 
fact that he is the common 
plessness of his wife. The 


Debjani: Remote, unfriended hast thou spent 
thy painstaking years of study in this strange land. 
None was there by thy side to make amends. for 


ile or minister unto thee the com- 
pL the pangs of exi S ; 
Te be a man if this womanly helptess- forts of a home. I only did what utmost i hee, 
ing h Y ey Most lve you a double attractiveness with the limited means at my disposal. Bu Bh: > 
E E how could I have for thee the ae pee E 
peal i top of all, the radiant faces of i it 
at this insulting Position, if I have read a7 at T : p Ot all the ee ee 
iog আআ ee suggested for hast to thy abode returned, the ae little lapses 
o: Š yi . . . 
h er personality a টি Me ee in my hospitality will as ber me the canal 
iS T. বি masen Kach: I wish thee say fare er 
Pine fop in S. Linda of the same A Doll’s রিট 6a Gino তে ; 
e to be me one to k টু smile whi s 
os a p: i টি ee jani ile? Alas friend, this is no heaven! 
019 || prt into’? In Gh Debjani: Smile friend, 9 1 
a রঃ np snide i ee Teen mes i dwell insatiably in the inmost recess 
in th 001৩ th Ts. Alvin ‘not to pin all faith Here yearnings dw লজ 
2 Ch dih What in truth nis boung with the spirit of a UG pene rz SAE the desired, not unlike the 
0101 yy, ther jg ৪3900207002. to Ibsen and Tagore the desire hovers rou ERAT 
cal Ee Either তই may a rebel, but no love-lorn bee ee a EE 
OL 0 

Jove ih নে Tes the Woman to push ahead lily. Here, রি টি 
gn ed i > “0-operative role, Taine fs in isolation with lo eTR তা 
107 to that extent supplanting the heaven; smile is not p 


friend, go thy way. Why for nothing shouldst 


ey ae is 272 In the vein of a mathematical critic—one year 
8 compa e Was very ne the sosi- of this mundane earth is equal to one day of t 
= pletely dependent on hin” 8 heavenly region; is it so of the nether world? _ 


eo, 
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The gods anxiously as the crisis stares Kach in ihe face, he ane 
ng? swing and apologises. SS heh 


‘thou while away thy time? | 
thy return await. What! art thou really gol 


Choosest thou to ring down the ee with es Kach: Forgive me Debjani, I cannot 

` rention? Is this the way meee : t thin 
ords of convention! Is y y own. in scor ink 

meagre W ae টার anything mi} A n of duty clear, kg 

part company alter one = ded thed? Debjani: Where is the room for forgi 

e eq: ৪10] 


রা ç av n I ্‌ু 1 es 
-Kach: Wherem may I have offe নীট my heart thou hast to stark callousness pro 
Debjani: What a pity, this টা ‘i i a heaven shalt thou repair in full glory of ane 
ৰ নী রি a rears spread its lord! È ২ - ny des 
Jand hast for one SEE ar a বারও achieved; and here I shall wander forlom bi 
shade over thee. T a Re ropose to leave frustrated and to pieces gone. The million 4 
| i ir ied .. Dost thou propos BE A ; 4 = - it 
music of birds gemeg: z Tt রঃ J ries relentless shall bite and pursue me 
all these in sublime non-chatance: shame cf rejection. Fie, fie, ৩700] traveller 3 yh 
“To follow them in broad outline, Debjani Ae fore didst thou come to whistle away a ise Is m 
on the memory of bygone days, as the years float by hours ef thine? Seated in the shade of my i 
|) 3 7 < ০27 7 3 of ঠৰ i K S ie 
1 in the primal glory of their seasons the loveliness A overflowing outgrewth, didst thou stitch al 
spring, the hurly-burly of summer gales, the ae preasing sensations of life by one thread, 300১0] 
a p aut A ays z ২ 
profusion of monsoon and the golden autumn a flowers ave a garland made. But alas, with y 180 
without number, ihey sat reclined under the oe gupreme «unconcern hast thou THON lin 
ér s listens i murs of the ০১০17 
covér of groves listening to নিস ক, fragments. broken, to smooth down thy aii! ae 
i rook 3 i sbja asks, how R ae a he 
babbling oN Me ea ee N ul ‘ies that I hold dear, all that I adore is to the n 
rect, all? Kac stanily replies 7 ৬ = 
Kach 5 সা ৬ on ১ p hurled outright. J curse thee, and it shall aifi 
that they would stick to him inalienably, as mother- ter th 


that just as thou dost neglect me in preferem ae 
the Art thou devoutly pursued, it shall ever 00 dy 
thee; thou shalt, without question, its carrie: t ul 
but can’t enjoy it; thou shalt teach it, but a 


land does to the roving traveller. This is tantalising, 0 


and Debjani can ill afford to conceal her hunger of 
one such assurance in respect of herself. But her royal 
beafing stands in ihe way. She would not stoop to 


any -blatantness of which we have had enough and to apply. 

spare in Chitrangada. The colourful strain, the fencing Kach: But I bless thee dear, happy shalt kapoe 

and: the’ rest of it burst out into one very suggestive be and forget the agonies of today in the গাগা 2 
question. of a new-born glory. ‘an 


~ Debjani: Alas friend, was there in this ex le 
any other to stand by thee day and night, who forgot 
herself to help tide over thy aches of living with 


z EE q 
Kach looks a sneak walking in the shale f 


PAs. 25 P A i 9 ahi 
Debjani, irretrievably discovered having paid cout i 
her for an ulterior motive. But Debjam mi 


Strangers? = 

দা tense, vital emotions ressed in perfect compe 
~ Kach: That name is woven fast with mine for : le ; gias ie~ ২ nol 10% 
aa \ is elegance in flesh and blood. She does 


: iota of her digni 7 3 treme moments © (tt 
E. The acknowledgement is spontaneous and w:theut tration, ক টি টি ig beaten 104 
any ‘mental reservation. They now stand face to face and is very an eee extinguished: After Ww el 
evealed in their pent-up atlachment, as though in sufficiently জনতা hie bie blood in Kach, CH 
totional: suspense, cn the brink of a dam that can no has by the Pencindine mentence conceded to re এ 
ongér withstand the onslaught. Immediately, however, iim) to make Debjani look a delicate shade o 


:0: 
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«পাটি OF FAMILY STRUCTURE AMONG THE EAST PAK 
< STUDY REFUGEES ae 


১ 


By PARAMANANDA PRAMANIK, MSC. 


Culture Research Institute, Tribal Welfare Department, 


Government of West Bengal 


our : : scribe the family 5. Servi í q 1 

| va jy this paper I would iry io de nae f i 9. Serung Caste: Kayastha, Dhobi. Napit, Goala, 
or y this b r y > refugees ‘OY M: ol 

am ure at present found among the refugees from Malo, Modak. 


pakistan. The materials were collected from 6. Religious Group: Vaishnap! 


. না ler the surervisioz f 22 ) 7 f In è ro 4 
iy ‘hoy 554 refugee families under the supervision of T% Others. of Unknown Function: Kshatriya, 
all ey Pp, Chattopadhyay of the Department of Rajput. | 


1000)0106), University of Calcutta. The investi- 
“Latin was carried out in. 17 colonies under Santipur 
Tule Station in the district of Nadia. For informa- 
‘in, heads of the families were interviewed. 

The families were chosen at random; it was found 
per that nearly all the districts of East Pakistan had 
ra covered. These families belonged to 28 castes of 
Hindu society. These 28 castes were arranged under 
i goups according to their hereditary function in the 
iiy. The 554 families were also divided into 
imple, Intermediate and Extended families. For 
Ri 08 specific classification Simple was divided into 3 
> ugajal Frtended mto-2. During discussion instead of 
bhi aE thing again and again I shall term 

Y NO. 1, 2 and so on. 


FAMILY STRUCTURE 
All the 554 families were broadly divided into 
three catcgories—Simple, Extended and Intermediate. 
For this broad classification I adopted the usual 
method followed by other Anthrpologists. But for 
convenience and more specific classification I divided 
these again and these are as follows: 
1. Simple: 


hall ahi 
ference | 
ever cli 
carrier U 
, but ea 


(2) When in a family parents and children are 
fovnd—I term it complete. 

(b) When either parents and children—it is 
partially complete. 

(c) When only husband and wife but no. children 


shale 4 —it is incomplete simple. 
jd cow" 2. Extended: When several simple families live 
with © ff Caste Groups under one kitchen it-is termed as Extended. I have 
comp ae 28 castes were ercuped under different divided this group in two—in one (No. P চা 
joù los Hine) “ah this heading, T followed Nesfield’s occu- father is the head of the family, and An ne! a4 
it 4 ্‌ 5 = o X IXY x n € f . [71১ n 
iis of # 040 cf the castes. As -a result of this, (No. 6) eldest brother is head of the family, Otherwi: 3 
ten 10” Bec a writer caste fails under the Seryine in fəmi'y structure koth the groups are the same. x 
ter W ved} 0. The scheme of Nesfield has. also টির 3. Intermediale: Families in between w wo 
00,741) f ০৯৪ as als e : : See f কাত, 
॥ the Plies of ae © Census Reports, Regarding represen- fre included in Intermediate group. Bere Ained h 
to rel 19 different cast P to the number of~simple families under: one kitchen, 
Bh, Cus of J aste groups, I have followed to টু fe? ako oe ime oT 
১011 921. In some other relatives, viz. wife’s parents 


that Census, they have c ক i - 
Caste” in টি to ihe Sisters or any other distant ee a pee H 
১ Included this “Industrial Caste” into Hence, it has. been shown separately from the 


$ w x af SOUPS. 
Ds Wh under “Trad cli and Tili” castes who two classified group be i 
| "ere rader” cast eport, 2 € y: 
Ry T Worke 3 Ste of my report, as DISCUSSION : 

Work. Rise, 21০ engaged in Tradi l 
a + Risley im ao A rading and no herewith, it is observed 

4 Benga) ha ae m his book Tribes and: From the: chart attached T 3 তি 

as deso ; 5 ilies, 1.¢., 32.3 per cen 
d tr “scribed them as “a large oi'- that 179 out of 554 families, 1.০) 32.3 p 


mg class রর bour Caste (Table T) 
the oe of Bengal.” Therefore, my under Labour and Agriculture Labour 


Soups” along with the re- and they come under 5 caste groups. Of them the larg- 


Ollows: est concentration of the families is noticed under the 

Nor ang 70 ession: Brahmin. family structure I (78 out of 179) and next is family 
F IMeulture Dabo Barui, Raj- structure V. Family structure IV is the smallest under 
a Cp 811১৪, Sa isane : তিনি, তত: মা with the total 

» Ry i` i $ t hat there also Famil 
Trader ce Much, o? Malakar, Karmakar, number and percentage, I find t 3 y 


oy ip structure. I of this caste took the leading role, viz, 78 
সহ Tiki, Suri, Saha, Garai, families out of 263 families come under this group, — 


A k. ; ie, 29.6 per cent out of 47.0 per cent. This structu 
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d by the structure V where 46 families 
oys oticed, îe, 36.8 per cnet while total 
jg 1001265-7 4 


group i faji টে 
ut of 129 f this group is 23.0 per cent. Families of 


percentage 0 represent all the family groupings of 

GR number representing simple family 

hich a ae of 179, ie, 60.3 per cent) while total 
(108 © 


group e is 32.3 per cent under this group. 

ae 5 

[80198 রী রর z রা 2m 
The second biggest group 1s Artisan caste repre 


by 6 caste groups and by 137 families out of 
sented on per cent (Table II). This group also 
i "ate al the family structure. In this group 
| fe jority family come under structure I (71 out 
ben. Family structure No. I is followed by No. V 
(| qld is represented by 29 famil'es out of 137 of this 


‘cf mest structure No. 4 under this group is formed 


> 015 single family. But considering with the total 


‘(gops I find that the percentages are quite uniform 
"f nall the structures excepting in structure No. 4 where 
üi only 5 per cent while total percentage is 4 
ft cent. Majority families are grouped under “Simple 
Pmily,” viz, 95 out of 137, i.e., 63.7 per cent in com- 
prison to 24.7 per cent and hence formed the biggest 
‘| Fop in comparison with other two groups formed by 
Aste family and 41 families, ùe., less than half of 
i i 5১5 5 between structure 
51568. an impression that they are 
me extent more individualistic in nature. 
Swing Caste, a third big 


[1715 gest group, is formed by 


fe iedod Fe pee! 554 families, i.e, 28.4 per cent 
Wear টি a caste. This caste is formed by 
i PMY took ihe টি ৯ group, as usual, structure Nos. I 

ho, রি ১0108 ro'e, Difference between structure 
টানি টি ao Structure No. I is formed by 
4° Structure রি 130 while No. y by 30 families 

j structures me VI got third place while other 
tage T fins Uniform. In comparison with total 
¥ ber ce in pent Structure No. I is just half, i.e. 
| a Structures Comparison to 47.0 per cent while in 

yo ea a Percentage exceeded. Taking 
0019 ang oe thatthe number of families 
YY ag group varies, but not so 
Dig formed ১953৩, In this group Simple family: 
a Ga families, te., 57.6 per cent and 
Mbe; ১১৪3, te, 36.9 per cent while the 


lcet, ~ Of fami] 
px. and percentage is 23.4 


ilies ig 130 


se Min 1, 
10. ly 1০0) 
ithe e anq ই under the Intellectual Pro- 
f 100১0, of f Sot 


th 0৬) amili fourth position depending 
i ইত ট৪7৩3৩৫ under this class. 


4 a) jg py 


Grand Total 


tent, : 64 families out of 554 
ay 4 
a Under imum number (35) of families 


জা T whit in thes 
Of dite 4 and 1 "milies is almost the same and 
19009 betye. ©, this respect, there is also 

“en the structure I and others, 


Total Percentage 


others 
cen- 
tate 


and 


veligious Group 
of unknown 


function 


Trader 
Total Percen- Total Percen- Total Pe: 


Caste 


tage 


Caste 


Intellectual 
Profession 


Tasty VII 


tage 


Serving 
Castle 


tage 


Caste 


Showing Distribution of Families in Lach Family Group and Their Percentage. 
Artisan 


Total Percen- Total Percen- Total Percen- 
tage 


Labour and 
Agrioulture 


Labour Caste 


Fi amily 
Groupings 
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97.8 


353 


N 


OV 


90 


7.0 


12.4 


44 


a 


N 


75 


24.0 


Simple 


100.0 
99.3 


181 


4.4 


1 


20.0 
9.0 


35.0 4 
16 


48 


5.৪ 
23.0 


35.0 
35.3 41 


64 


Intermediate 
Extended 


938 
This heavy difference in 
these 64 families they are 
nature. Coming into individual fae 
Simple family group always dominated other oO 
(44 out of 61, ùe., 69 per cent). Comparing with the 
total number I find that the number and percentages 
in structures I and V are very low, in structures IL 
and IV it has exceeded while in structures IM and VI 
it is a most the same. 

Represented by 7 caste groups 32 families out of 
554, ০১ 5.7 per cent were grouped under “Trader 
Class” and have secured fifth place. This group has 
also followed the path of its predecessors. In this case, 
too, structure No. I took the leadmg role represented 
by 16 famil.es out of 32, io, half the number while 
in other structures the number varies between 1 and 6. 
Taking individual group into consideration I find that 
simple family is represented by more than half of the 
total families under this group (23 out of 32, Te., 
72.0 per cent). Therefore, an individualistic idea is 
noticed here also. When it is compared with the total 
number of families it is seen that the percentage is 
too low in the structures I, V and VI (6.0 per cent, 
4.8 per cent, 3.5 per cent in comparison with 47.0 
per cent, 23.0 per cent, 10.0 per cent). In structure 
II it is almost the same (7.2 per cent in re‘ation to 
10.0 per cent) whereas in structures JI and IV per- 
centage exceeded (8.5 per cent and 5.0 per cent in 
comparison with 6.0 per cent and 4.0 per cent). 

Coming to the last two other groups, ùe, Reli- 
gious group and others of unknown function repre- 
২515 by Vaishnab and Kayastha and Rajput 
respectively I find their number is too meagre. They 
do not even represent in all the groups. In the case of 
Re igious group, I find from ihe Table that they are 
10 in number out of 554, ie, 2.0 per cent and are 
representing structures I, II, and IV only; cf which 
maximum number is found in Simple group, te. 69 
per cent while rest 49 per cent are in Extended group. 


number indicates that of 
more individualistic in 
group I find that 
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Intermediate group remained unreprese p. 
- = 
of others of unknown function group, I find the, S Q 
in Simple family group represented by pene 
only. Their percentage in comparison ও fay b 
centage stands to 0.3 per cent. toil y yy 


ated, 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, from the Table a 
become clear that Simple family group in all on 
grouping have taken a leading role. When we oa 
individual groups, I find that Labour and 4 a 
Labour caste is topping the list (108 out of হী 
ie., 31.0 per cent) and next in order of wA 
families are Artisan Caste, Serving Caste, Inteken 
Profession Caste, Trader Caste and so on. Thi 1 
tion of the caste groups is also noticed in the Pris 


Caste took second position (25.4 per cent) and Aral 
into third (23.0 per cent). While in the case of Pree 
mediate group the position of the individula} “T 
groups has totally been altered. In this growl ema 
Labour and Agriculture Labour Caste and § রাঃ 
Caste are in the leading role (35.0 per cent), el yan ` 
tual Professional Caste followed them (20.0 pet 1 
Artisan and Trader Castes are last in the Ist} 
per cent) while Religious group and others d 
known function remained unrepresented. 


Again when the individual family group 56 hich 
dered it is noticed that most of the families (33 
of 554) were grouped under the Simple family j 
ings. This gives an idea that of the 5% familia 
are more individualistic in nature and Simple এ] 
minded. When the Extended family group k. h 
into consideration—it depicts a figure which i of 
half to that of Simple family (181 in compat” d 
353 of the Simple family). The number of i AE cc 
family groups in comparison with other 110 i 
is very meagre (total number is 20). 
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k Reviews 


Books in the principal European and Indi . 
The Modern Review. But reviews of all BOOS eA হা | 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books কি guaranteed, i 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed 81 reprints | 
received for IY cannot be acknowledged, nor can a টি ও | 
নারি swered. No criticisn nde ne uiries relati 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-rey sewa and 7 is এবি oe | 
ITOR, The Moder New | 
নি Pate পা EM em Review. 

কার রানা ; | s m spite of its wealth of material 
THE KONGU COUNTRY being the history of Deing much smaller in size than the rest. The des- 
criptions oi art and architecture are wanting in 

technical details. The Kongu tract as a t 
11175 to th | jo: political entity is identified by the author (sy 
fokiswamt. University of Madras. 1956. Pp. 420 =y os ১2115 টে, (৪, ৪) 
) and Ary 10 * somewhat in contradiction with the title of his work. 
sase of i ite Rs. 16. with the whole of modern Coimbatore district and 
lividus} “The Kongu country” (Kongu Nadu) comprises মিন a athe modern Salem, Tiruchirapalli and 
s goii mall area of nearly 15,300 square miles roughly of ভি ভা The author's date for the Pyramids 
and g Went to half the size of the Mysore State before id 22 17) requires rectification. His suggested 
nt), Ine be redistribution of the political map of India last ~entiications of the Kosar people (p. 44). the region 
nis “1 sat, Because of its relatively small size and of its gi Ophir (p. 74) and the people called Seres (p. 77) | 
).0 pe 06 in being the prey of powerful neighbours < ure Verification The title “Chau-Tu-Kwa” (p. 285) | 
he lis 11810 Cholas and the Pandyas in ancient and the < incorrect. The “god-dwarf, Lord Krishna” (p. 386) | 
others dt i of Vijayanagar and Mysore in তি, 78 slip for Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation. ‘The || 
mim times, it has received no Systematic tee at author’s judgment on the character and administration | 
Will now. And yet it has layed 11521088051 of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan is clouded by his | 

oy beeg J as) played no mean part in passion for hero-worshi 
Use of its possession of the beryl mines in besiege ee 
U. N. GuosHan 


rict (the only available sour . 
7757055১৮15 THE LIBERATOR SRI AUROBINDO: By Sisi- | 
sition as furnishing through the valley of kumar Mitra, Jaico Publishing House. 35, Chittaranjan 
: তে trans-peninsular highway” Avenue, Calcutta. Pp. 220. Price Rs. 2. 
61900. the es to the long coastal Literature on and about Sri Aurobindo is grow- 
‘In the exhaustiy P a and the ‘Coromandel ing, and the book under review is a valuable addition 
kn le Most তিল? udy under notice which is to the subject. It is a running biography of Aurobindo 
{ie author has 181 regional histories of our Ghose, today known to the world as Sri Aurobindo. 
Tog ০8২ an pena E himself of all sources, He has been termed “The Liberator’. The important 
930 of four | iterary and epigraphic. The role played by him in India’s liberaton movement has 
mg the | parts. Part I (three chapters) probably led the author to choose this title. There 
10 tom the pre-historic peoples were many others in this movement who also took 
apters) dealin S and their successors, Part II an important part in this strugele. They, too, deserve 
tn m Tle of the Keen, the history of the tract to be called ‘liberators’, and their activities should 
(fiv arnatas (Rattas and Gangas), be remembered by us as well with deep gratitude. The 


ee : নাও i 
200 Part oe describing the Tule of the book consists of five chapters ands two appendices. Aani 
Amatale Ang wit i z apters are: Perspective, P 
ataka h the history of the references. The chap Nationalism as (Dianna man 


rule (Rajas sS x X in 
r: Shajas of Vijayanaga Light Growing, : 5 

lan) “ference o an ajas of Mysore উট e টনের a Larger Liberation. That Sri Aurobindo Bi 
mot theres thi iE Tule of Hyder Ali and Tipu a force in Indian pol tics cannot be gainsaid. The New 
মা 112১০ the mS Stretch of eighteen centu- Spirit that dawned in India with the start (oi 

x soci 170 © author has supplemented the twentieth century owed not a little to the activ wies 

BE fic conalile. religio. Notices of the contem- Sri Aurobindo. The revolutionary impetus te ije 
ee E k Conditions টি condition, DOO, him to the liberation movement of 72 
nd literature and so forth. great Swadeshi days landed him নী La ৯. 


7) 

Wi, adequat টু h ith great 

h ss e length numerous But he overcame them with 029৮ 19716 the stor 
ia Political history, topography, on “Towards a Larger Liber ampi Aoa 


ine uve j EY duri . 
E this illustrati ng the same period. ঃ 
ao useful rations, a Bibliography নি: poet, philosopher, mystic an 
remand as Univ to a close. Professor K. K. religion. 
‘ a ্ = ‘versity contributes an appre- crucial movement নি 
01২ LOW as a Creati HAAS il] be very 
for, Ka È the Oe remarks for consideration ue as a monumen na Te wee <a 
৬৫ aok ent of a new edition being much appreciated by the re Jocesz O. Baciu 


৪ 
tS from a want of proportion, 


-SN 
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| ৮727 TNCE 
| KRISHNAMURTI AND THE টি 
OF THE SILENT MIND: By A, D. Dhopeshwarkar. 
Published by Chetana, Bombay. Price Is. ible for all 
Day vical maladjustment is resporsibte tor 
ewe TUON তিনি as contradist:nguished 
from the silent mind, gives a distorted view S leading. 
and this dstorted knowledge of reality, a airs rives 
This incorrect appraisal of the state 0 affairs ae 
us a wrong diagnosis of the ills of life and nigh by 
that the distressing problems of life are cate sed 
economic, social and politcal causes. Really টা 2 
ail the ills of life are psychological. বা টু 
obsessed with the ideas of gain which go hand in ra 3 
with his self-centred activities. The surface oT 
verbal mind is ruffled with these self-centred aci-vi n 
and it is beyond its capacity to have within its reach 
Reality as such. It might look upon Reality as an 
abstraction cr as a concept. It cannot delve deeper. 
But the sient or unconscious mind, which is nine- 
tenths of the total mind, in its s.lent awareness 1S a 
fit medium through which Reality could commune. 
The impact of Reality on the silent mnd blossoms 
forth the nobler qualities of the human heart which 
determine the relation between men inler-se. Absolute 
values lke Truth, Love, Freedom, which are mere 
concepts to the verbal mind, become realities in the 
silent slaie, “The insight into Reality of the quiet mind,” 
writes Dhopeshwarkar, “the taste of the quiet mind 
as it functions through its qualites of the ‘heart’ and 
the savour that life gains when lived in this state, 
present a ccmpletely d fferent picture from what we 
know in ordinary life and must be personaly ex- 
perienced to be understood” (p. 129). This silent 
mind baffles all descriptions. It cannot be verbal sed. 
What little we knew of this silent mind is a mere 
mental transcript of the memory traces left by the 
quiet mind and not of the quiet mind itself. This 
silent mind is in constant movement. ever in change, 
ignoring and disregarding all that our past trad tions 
entail. Krishnamurti urges for a dissolution of the 
self and wth it goes a] divisions cf time, viz.. past 
present and future. We live and enjoy in an ‘eternal 
now’. the ‘now’ that made possible for Arjuna to 
visualise the Fate of the Bkadasa akshauhini in the 
Mahabharata. the grand epic, through the des eni 
grace of Lord Krishna. A ELIE 
The book under review presents the above thesis 
in its various bearings in four chapters w'th 
styled as ‘The Argument?’ Th e MOLT 
Y } g রন e author deserves un- 
stinted praise for the way he has presented subtle 
psychological different ations and descriptions thereof 
We congratulate the author and the publisher of the 
book on their bringing out a valuable volume wherein 
our problems of life both psychlogica’ and ext 
se নাট have ne properly analysed. We ta 
= hesitatingly recommen a i AG 
olume Sader notice. Wide aeneon of the 


S 


a Sunum Kumar NANDI 
5 CHESS OF KNOWLEDGE OF HUMA) 
i By G. N. Somani, BA. a sane 
author from the Somani Buildings, Station Road. 
Jaipw Rajasthan. Pp. 460. Price Rs. 8-8. É 
1 Somani is a prem nent philanthropist of Jaipur 
2200. author of several readable borks. Tis 
ical on is the Nabina Bharata which is a 
nation of Sir Henry Cotton’s New India in 
blivation s named An Observation 
Drive by the Prime Minister of 
€ ected president of the All-India 
qz- A 
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States’ Peoples Conference held at Name 
He held many other important and res ARI 
from time to time. kT. 0১০২3 

The book under review is based o 
of knowledge which he rece-ved some 


y pis 
Ig hook 
Na ches yind 
০৭ > fifty টি | * 
from an old Brahmin who led a very pious jin 
blessed with a miraculous death. This board en.” 
108 compartments -ike the beads of a rosa a 
mala indicating the path of life from birth e 
tion. It has been named in Hindi Jnana Chay; 
Game of Know-edge as its compartment 
into four flanks and deal with ethics and religion 
ing to liberation. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice 
dent of the Indian Repub ic, in a short pref 
writes as follows: “Sri Somani’s main purpose 
to impress on the readers the fundamental 
all religions. The pathway to perfection liesi 
the observance of cardinal virtues. By qui 
from different scriptures he strives to indicate gh 801 
common Goal.” 
Sri D. S. Sarma, retired Judge of the Rij 
High Court, writes an introduction to it, 
Sachchidananda of New Delhi in a foreward 
observes that the book is an institution in itself 
ing the different routes through which human 
pass from vice to virtue and finally to the Guif ëe 
human existence. The statements are substanti Ni 
by appropriate quotations from Sanskrit ser i tho 
and Western savants. The book is so written] mt. 


those who read it will acquire a taste for spi l mt 
life. f 


S are q 


SWAMI JAGADISWARAYIN! 


FRENCH 


PSYCHOLOGIE DE LA COLONISATION 
O. Mannoni. Editions du Seuil, Pans, En 
slated by Pamela Powesland under the tille ঠা 
and Caliban,’ Methuen, London, 1956. Pp. “o 
22s. 6d. 

LAFRIQUE VIVANTE: By I ct HS 
irie ANE Fayard, Paris, 1955. Pp. 252, Prt 
francs. 

Racial prejudice, if disappearing. 
Prejudice 
strong vested interests and a whole 


lized conscience of mankind ha “the ws 
‘ntensely alive to the injustices 82 ok Vs 
of colonialism, the impact iae a gres 
lectuals of the West would have bec? ono 


the psychology of the colonial RE 1 
keen so competently exposed that & A remih 
even the most insensitive mind “ b 
cent 50 a” 


b > pDA 7) 19 

The French text was published aa 
to the English translation it yi ‘ed 
public, Popular journalism has % 
ing io this book the publicity that service, (গা 
Mason of the former Indian CV! n 
Foreward, “M. Mannoni is amon pial BO 
and I believe there can be few COOT 


ok জু পি x ord 
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tilers who would not find that his 
ve i Whe 9৮107511105 of thought of the most rewarding 
২0313] Por started UP die : 
ia bot tudy of the primitive mind by Levy- 
| Since ঠা of the aborigines, the mind of the 
y mie en the happy hunting ground of socio- 
rero: nologists and the more intelligent of 
ists, anthrop Iministrators. By incorporating an 


Y thy intends 

] S 

houp day cople: 

are divs) Jern The 

ligion lef op the fam ly 
2014 
ch 


20100 then, is not primarily profit, whatever he 
o 


ast an 
the so-called 


fie us anything about his own inner self, 
TION: | রী Indicates that part of him which he 
7950, I ছাঃ en able to accept: it reveals his secret self, 
oP Ney 18, but rather as he fears he may be. The 
, 8.1 aie ìs the white man’s fear of himself.” 
aided aa ‘he Prospero Complex. But this complex 

. z টি s ted by the dependence complex of 
y, Pat Maton pone. themselves. The local inhabitants 
a Set or fh a out took the first colonias as 
টি with magical Powers and they 

» ured as Hee of the protector and the pro- 
“ey were to the idea of absolute 


dence p 
ih th actly, On the community of the living 
ten HAN jection নি that has passed into ancestry. 
04110 the role of protector on the 


rant, 010৬8 > & Compy] A 
‘a j ha Pe ple. W ave force in the mental make-up 
ted Poon pase?’ as Caliban SPO Tefuses to treat with 


rit! Fhe, 790৫, the ~an essentia‘ly, irretrievably 
y yd 8500 but টিতে realization of this to 
ors Mt Ty ও, *“astrophic. Humiliation turns 


vires © Valu 

M e 

30111 to hemes, book 1155 not only in aha my 

ies i Subject of colonialism but also 

Y of the diffe Indicated for a more 

aA improy cult problem of race rela- 
ement of colonial policies in 


ies 

ay tha of course, in education—educa- 
ও self-rel; mind from dependence 
o 8 Ry lance, from static collec- 
টা But how to 
Cohesion © Of mind without dis- 
Moreo yg, mains, however, the crux 
Y with 1 nothing can be achieved 

OF ait education of the local 
Cmselveg, Ucation is also extended 


(ill 
I an: 
INE the 
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The urgen | 
Be miy for the latter may be more fully | 
fora Boe oN ihe ডি account given by M | 
i € 7 a „Well-known novelist and 7 list 
In his book L'Afrique Vivante H e DE 
ee ? vante. e was t 
attache of the Africa Mission. This টি, টি 
vivid description of the vast are: p 


es a 
1 deseri as covered by their | 
ey through Morocco, Mauritania, Senegal” Gabel ] 
Tench Sudan, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, | 
Niger and the Hoggar and als iti j | 


S A i C.US‘ons reac} 
One of ihe disquieting factors which M. Bearn i 
emphasizes is the friction that prevails—friction þe- l 
tween the traders and the administrators, between the 
military personnel and the civilians, between the | 
politicians and the settlers. Metropolitan France pi 
however, comes off creditably in this situation, Des: [0] 
pite the shortage of cap.tal France, it has been esti- Hil 
mated, has been investing overseas about 3 per cent 
of her nat.onal income. It is inadequate, it is true, 
but it does represent a genuine effort to improve the 
lot of the local inhabitants. In the French Assembly, 
about 15 per cent of the members are now from the 
overseas territories due to the French policy of direct 
tule. But tragedy lies in the fact that the en’ightened 
policy of the Metropolis is utterly rejected by the | 
French colonial settlers themselves. The extremists of Bi 
them secretly long, in fact, for a return to the good f 
old days, and consider that the false idea of humani- 
tar‘anism prevailing in Metropoiitan France cannot 
but spell disaster for France as well as for her 
colonies. Í 
For serious thinkers interested in the well-being 
of the underdeve’oped countries, both volumes con- 
iain much stimulating material. 


BENGALI 


PASCHIMBANGER ARTHAKATHA: By Bumal- ii] 
endu Ghosh. Punlished by Bangabharati Granthalaya, | | 
| 


MARGARET BASU | 


Kulgachia, Dt. Howrah. Pp. 93. Price Rs. 4. 

h's is an attempt to present in a short compass | 
an eee geography of West Bengal. Undivided Bi 
Bengal was an economic unit which developed for | 
at least a century to fit in with the world trade and Ll 
commerce and its component parts functioned as | 
plementary to one another in an organic whole.- Hs ঘা) 
partition has disturbed this equilibrium and as a ren, 
both industries and agriculture have suffered, T e 
author has given available statistical figures an a 
maps to make the book intelligible to genera i ee 
and as such the book will prove useful even to students | 

g 


of the University. AR, ‘ al | 
HINDI ft 


ASHALT DESHBHAKT: By Doctor 
টি and Thakur Udayvira Sinha. Tllus- 
trated. Udayvira Prakashan, Gajner, Bikaner. Pp. 249. 


Price Rs. 4. 


fifteen character-studies in this book. / 
তি Subhas Chandra Bose, Lokamanya Tilak, | 
Gokhale, Malaviyaji, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sarojini | 
Naidu, Lajpat Rai, Toru Dutt, Swami Rama Tirtha, 
Maharaja Fatehsingha and a few „Other rulers have 
been ‘presented’ in the glowing prismatic colours of 
patriotism. The reader cannot but help being touched | 


by the fire, both with its, heat and light, of their 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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. 6 : f an 
ius. Pratibhashali Deshbhakt is worthy © 
ভিন niche in the library of every patriot, young 
or old. 
HINDI KAVYON KI KAVYA-SADHANA: By 
Pandit. Durgashankar Mishra, “Parijat. 017 
Granthagar, Chhitvapur Road, Lucknow. Pp. 310. 


Price Rs. 48. 

This is a handy and useful primer for all students 
of Hindi literature, particularly those at school and 
college. It is a panoramic survey-cum-study, biogra- 
phical as well as critical of twenty-six Hindi poets, 
ancient and modern from Vidyapati to Ranadhari 
Sinha “Dinkar.” 

SHAITAN: Translated from the original in Eng- 
lish of “Kahlil Gibran” by Shri Narendra Chaudhury. 
Hindi Prokashan Mandir, Allahabad. Pp. 88. Price 
Re. 1. pa 
This is a collection of eight of the well-known 
stories written by the greatest poet of the modern 
Middle East, Kahlil Gibran. The translator has pre- 
served not a little of the fire, force, and fineness of 
the original. 

G. M. 
GUJARATI 

SHRIMAD BHAGVAD GITA: GITA ADARSHA: 

By Babubhai Ichharam Desai, BA. Printed at the 


Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay. 1951. Cloth-bo 
Pp. $62. Price Rs. 4-8. % oth-bound. 


Third Impression 


THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 


(Text With English Translation And Notes) 
By 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
Bhagavan Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and followed 
Which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 


Uddhava, 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad 


Size: Crown 8yo. 
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জানা -Bhagavatam. 
portant as those found in the Gita, The Present Volume C07 


the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava- 


Pages: 8760-41-৮1. 
Fine printing with excellent get-up 
RA MA :: 4, WELLINGTON LANE, 


Jri Collection, Haridwar 


In spite of Bombay being a a 
jnstitutions for the study of the Bhan Polity , 
other Hindu religious books, arg founds Git ty 
bers in it. One of such institutions, ne M larga S 
old, is the Picket Road Mahajan Waa” fifty 
shala, originaly founded by a very pe 1 Git 
of Hindu reigious books, specially + Mpetent 
Shastri Narhari Vishnu Godse, whose 
was to create interest in and make নর 
—man or woman in Bombay—study this R 
It has flourished and maintained its attrae 
of the eloquent and simple way in HONE 
his pravachans (addresses). His worthy s he 
Purushottam, has continued his father’s ae 
Mr. Babubhai Desai, a keen student, mane | 
the Gita, has published in book form th Y 
took of the addresses of the leamed Shastriji 
furnishes a very useful guide to the টিটি a 
of the Divine Volume: Attainment of Divin a 
ledge, Renunciation of Ego (Aham) and গা & 
(Liberation). It is worth studyng. এ 

SHRI VALLABH PRABHU: By C.B. H 
BA, S.T.C., Bombay. Published by Virendra Bris 
1951. Paper-cover with an illustration of the ABs 
and his followers. Pp. 28. Price Re. 1. 

Va'labhacharya was the founder of the 01114 
dwayt cult. His life and principles of ihe jj ak 
preached by him are given here, viewed with thag Tis 


of a close devotee. ihre 
K. M. d hum 
fe 


e 2 


These teachings 2° . 
tains 


Price: Rs. 4/8 
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The Chinese Way 
R. M. Fox of Dublin writes in The Aryan 


EON, Sb. 
Doble p Path : 


d devo ‘ited by the Chinese Society for Cultural Rela- 
the nila Aa টি led from Dublin to London and then 
striji a! fa lo Peking, across Russa, the flat plains of Siberia, 
fsha (15115174201 peaks of the Ural Mountains, the sandy 


Jivine Keel xie of the Gobi Desert and over the Great Wall of 


then Mi chins, 
In China, I journeyed thousands of miles, from 


0. B. hl Ping to Shanghai, to Hangchow, to Canton, to 
dra Broil Hankow in Central Ch-na. Everywhere I found 
the Adaf 00391) for the Year of Liberation (1949) since 


men there have been no more invaders, no more 
the Shif mrlords. It was as if the people had come out of a 
of ihe || “tk tunnel and were gazing joyfully at the sunlight. 
with the Ts was not just a matter of politics or social ideas; 
ae com ae oT to the essential seed of 
এ 09101, e friendliness, of ordinary 
নী in streets, houses, shops, was strik ng. 
fa 055 দা of the Chinese Revolu- 
104 rticle I of the Agrarian Reform 
hula oy ne Ss, “The land-ownership system of 
hegn pp O by the landlord class shall be 
asand it 38 meant giving the land to the pea- 
Ming. ie is the one sharp chang ines 7 
OUT ts. T টি p change the Chinese have 
পা ustry and commerce, developments 


ie been pe 
: aceful, a : 3 A 
beg avoided, ful, and bitter social conflicts have 


Mo 


ae i In the days 
Vere hoarding and cornering of 


Violent f re praa 
Rete Some নী fluctuations in the value of 
ig 83৩. Now all aE fortunes while others 
that belongs to the nightmare 


H un Upplies ar Le a 
niforn prices. plentiful in the shops and are sold 
Brent ey; 

` Low A evil used to be 


[money cated this, pago DUne. Pubic opinion 


he y and People are ts t 7 
ae NOE aye LOLS. aught they must 
ae Ust leam to t Expect it without effort. Aa that 
7) fic ay 08059 মা? wisely. American films were 
he th R joyed উন ৭ luxury and wealth 
: r ae Rae any exertion on their 
a Wey | ay Genet my hotel I frequently saw 
8 09071919100০, ae ut there was never any 
tt any Played ral S টি train journeys on 
i i of ৩৩ it Sawa hinese chess, but again 
ts, isha It may | da Spirit of honesty as 
| Gre adds to 9 a puritanical phase that 
` at laske ne attraction of modern 

Ng 


of 
0১0, Up}; reco we J 
dsc stony machine Suction are being under- 


hnical resources are 


At Han- 


ere were 12.000 men en- 
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নিলি কত 


০১ 


UNECE CUTTER 
INDIAN PERIODICALS 


১১১১১১১১১১১ = 


gaged in building a great bri কল 
কা 
road traffic. Three shifts of eo n 
worked, around the টা রি জে work 
included roads and houses. I saw men hackin te 
Mountain side with spades, whil g i g ন 
filled Pa $ ? ile a long ine of men 
aco up straw ba kets, sung on each end of a pole 
across ther shoulders, and transported earth and 
Stones to the new road. They were moy.ne the moun: 
tain in straw baskets. To get anything done is a 
Ellie of being able to reach the controls of physical 
labour, to use milions of men and llimitable power. 
This has been called a new expression of social dyna- 
mics. There is the energy of several hundred million 
people to draw on. 

Bes-des this, there are equally strong controls of 
morai purpose brought into action. This has to do 
with ancient Chinese wisdom and philosophy. It relies 
greatly upon the power of persuas.on. I a:ked about 
juvenile deinquency in China, for this has proved a 
big post-war problem in the West. In China it is not 
so. At Shanghai there was a temporary phase of 
vagabondage and petty crime born of unsettled condi- 
tions. This has now been dealt w.th by the familiar 
process of guidance and persuasion. 

“We could not have the problem of “wild chi dren’ 
as in the West,” I was told, “because here, in China, 
fam.ly feeling is so strong. War orphans would have 
uncles and aunts to adopt and advise them. They 
woud have the group. See how older children care 
for younger ones and note how men carry their chil- 
dren as much ag the women do.” 

Problems of marriage and divorce are dealt with, 
too, by families, as well as by profess.onal groups and 
organizations, and street and residence committees 
who are caled in for counsel and advice. 

Just as shopkeepers have become part of the State 
organization to serve the community, so industry also 
is run on the private-State partner ownership principle. 
Industrialists receive five per cent on their capital 
investment and are made managers of joint concerns 
where their knowledge and technical skill can be of 
service. The State ensures suppl.es of raw materials 
and finds markets. It controls investments and directs 
capital to where it is needed most. A though this is 
regarded ag a transition stage to complete State 
ownership, I f 
in on the partnership basis. In the same way, sma 
farms came together in a mutual-a.d system, in co- 
operative activities and, finally, in the collective farms, 
which have yielded the most sat.sfactory results. I 
visited a co-operative farm and discovered that each 
year their income had increased as a result of im- 
proved technique and better co-operation. 

On the educational front the advances are in 
striking contrast to the illiteracy which characterized 
the old regime. Everywhere are new schools and a 
crusade for learning. It is claimed that there are 


60,000,000 school children in China and there woud be 


more if schools were available. I saw “spare ti 
classes in factories, rooms packed with young peop 


ound private employers anxious to join. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Anti-illiteracy classes &re 


leaning to read and write. J 
held for older women who do not go out to pals 2 
heartening s.ght was the Institute for চিত 
Minorities with 2,500 students drawn from the far 


corners of China. Here were Tibetans, Mongolians, 
Uzbeks, with strange books, including a journal from 
Lhassa, where the first primary school has now been 
opened. Chinese teachers were instructing students, 
through translators, in their own tongues. I asked how 
many there were in their national minorities and the 
answer was 35,000,000. These far-off communities have 
i been stirred by the passion for learning. I found, too, 
when I went on the sampans—the boats on the water- 
front at Canton, on which 60,000 people live—that the 
young children were able to write their names down 
for me as evidence of their schooling. a i 
China’s National Day was ce ebrated in Peking, 
on October Ist, by a procession of 500,000 marching 
through the square at the Gate of Heavenly Peace, 
in columns a hundred abreast. From early morning 
they had been streaming through the city. Led by the 
army and the navy, there were groups from the 
universities, from factories, schools, athletic bodies, 
even a contingent of Buddhist monks in their colour- 
ful yellow, brown and orange robes. This was the only 
really wet day, for the rain ‘beat down without ceas- 
ing. We, onlookers, had to wring out our wet clothes 
over the side of the stand. But, for hour after hour, 
the marchers poured through the square. There were 
men on stilts, a field of dragons, a moving Maypole, 
girls waving coloured sashes, school children. None 
of them wanted to go past the saluting base in spite 
of the rain. The procession bulged out, they closed 
in together and jumped up and down with irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm while the marshals urged them on 
Their feeling was proof against the stormiest weather. 
The New China is a mass uprising of humanity. 
not violent, very friendly, gay and forward-looking. 
These people have hope and a belief in a new He. 
It is humanity recreated. Sceptics have said রঃ ee 
“Mass hysteria! How long will it last? Are yo me, 
they were not gambling behind doors o 9 pure 
where you cou'd not see them?” I hav. list Stang 
agreed that I may be a very simpl a fate and 
by appearances of gaiety, of ভি But 3 
think so. I was certainly oneal D ‘th ate ue. 
ne ee hook and their ০ sieht ol 
o of flats in place of shacks of b b j 
and straw. These things seemed amboo, mud 
admi i good to me and I 
টি the people who were making such peaceful 
___I feel they have somethi 2 
some Eastern quality of enna 10 
utstrips all the Western industrial 
চা feature is the absence of socia 


: in the West, 
philosophy that 
techn que. A 


Chinese way of life makes the comnts Aine wate 


| seem crude and child'sh. Wh i 

2 C ৫ en the Chi 

are learning, we are building জর দু Sian We 
ur productivity; we are : টি 


J maki 3 

eee dite for everyone,” there eee ৮ 3 
or any section of their peop'e to o ই 

ruct Wha t I saw working out was a E 
harmony. 2৮ 

e Asian Revoluiion 


est e Fernando writes in Th 
nan Council Reve: E 
e noted not so very long ago 

calm and unchanging 
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continents and islands of Asia নি টির 
Noy a 
OF | 
Asan p 


Despite the facade Ua 
o 
& 


Poverty, 


ignore it. 
The Asian revolution is based as m 

: aa i S much oa 
economic necessity as on the psychology 0. 
pressed people. The economic revolution . K 
exist in isolation from other cond tions dai 
blems are immense. Religious cultural; tep 
political forces interact on each other মা 
inevitable part in moulding the new Asia ছা 

The grinding poverty of Asia which is her & 
problem is most common'y expressed in টা, 
and early death for the vast majority of herp: 
Even in a relatively good economy as in Ce 
per cent of the children in ‘the leading chil 
hospital suffer from preventible diseases ‘and ¢ 
from malnutrition. And for the governments 
peoples of Asia the problem created by th 
standards of living have been further compli 
by the impact of war, the destruction of capiti 
sources and the displacement of population, ins 
refugee problem is by no means confined to Buy 
in Asia too it is a stark reality today. 

In practically every Asian country, the mi 
resources are meagre, and years of neglect al 
culture and irrigation, owing to war, malaria, por 
anl ignorance, even in those countries which m 
days of their past glory exported food att 
known as the granaries of the East, have pui 
standards of food production miserably low, 

The agricultural situation is comp! cated bi 
quated and iniquitous systems of land tent 
common problem is the concentration ‘ 
ownership in a relatively small section 
resulting in large-scale land tenure. Mii 
developments in agriculture and, indus 
demands of landlords become unlimited. 87 
tions of land tenure deteriorate, 80 


from status to contra 

act, when 1 nt 
under present conditions, makes the bit 
tenant heavier and that of an ও 


lighter as the years go on. Where নি 


holders, the middleman and money”: 

ultimately to make the peasant PION 

Cropper in his own land. 

a PR Asia, the concentration © 
ew private groups is far 

ine West. Such groups often contro 00 
e nation’s economy through 2 si ernie 


ramifications which are not easly 0 
ers and peasants long down-trodden (16 yer 
now waking up to their rights. 19104 the ly 


pression the working cl discove 

g Classes 19097 
wnemployment and the serious ia 
ack of social insurance. It Was os 
unions gained in power and PresbE® ty, 


be dominated i coe 
4 in almost every 107 
the failure of Governments and en goo 


account of th 0 j 
by Marxist উল ও iden a 
ay to Marxist tactics an tus qi 
incerity and criticism of the °° — 
5 Haridwar 


gt ae | 
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May Ist to 


e the a 
OWever g 
no মার 


ich on 


THmenis { 
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complis 
of থা 
tion, for 
1 to Ewy 


the Bl 
10) 0৮ 
Jaris, pore 
which m 
d and "I 
ye now © 


Exhibition of Interior Furnishing and Clothing 


A great display of Czechoslovak textiles and upholstery 
material, footwear, fashionable complements, objects of 
art, furniture and all home furnishing accessories 


T 
tie "ke ag, 


Antaga 
of না 
the favourable rate of exchange and visit the Exbibition 
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attractive to ttle টা ৮5 

i Asia is faced with a l 
ডি, and yellow or brown sony hat 
between Asian capita.ist and Asian labourer, Ce m 
mining io a large extent almost every political an 
social issue and ultimately the structure of govern- 
ment of Asian countries. The nature and spirit of 
the leadership of Asian trade unionism will ৮০. a 
large extent determine the future course of the Asian 
revolution. 


and exploited poor. 
struggle not between 


Lines of RECONSTRUCTION 

In the Asian economic revolution the perspec- 
tives of Marxist and neo-Marxst materialist and 
other totalitarian social philosophies pray & role of 
increasing influence today. In practically every Asian 
country, however, there is a minority or occasionally 
a majority of politically conscious people who seck 
to channel the Asian revolution, if this is at all 
possible, through democratic processes and towards a 
democratic ideal. For the problem of Asia is to lead 
the Asian revolution for freedom and justice and 
search for human means to achieve it without turn- 
ing the governmental mechanism into a new instiu- 
ment of oppression. 

The needed socio-economic surveys have been 
undertaken in some countries by the World Bank or 
by U.N. agencies. 

এ In many Asian countries today the view is gain- 
ing ground that the Government has a far more 
active role in the ordering of the economic life of 

) the people in comparatively undeveloped countries, 

than in the case of the industrially developed coup- 

tries of the West. For more perhaps than in the 

West, in Asia governments have to influence and 

even determine the direction of production and 

investment, and lay the foundations, where necessary, 

of agricultural and industrial development. Without 

Efich overall guidance and the possibiity of control 
the unfavourable aspects of the Asian economy to 

which reference was made earlier will be perpetuated; 
Government has the duty to provide essential social 
overhead capital, for example, the control of natural 
resources, power, transportation and highways, irriga- 
tion, soil conservation and public utilities. Govern- 
ment has to determine the place of private enterprise 
face up to the problem of compensation for national- 
isation, and the nature and extent of tax-structure 
and the contr ] of exchange. The growth of govern- 
ment power which therefore is inevitable raises a 
fundamental problem—that of working for structural 
changes in society and at the same time keeping the 
political system and the administrative processes of 
government under constant public scrutiny and con- 
ee as a result of টা power and excessive 

-ng government comes ij ib! 
ভিত 28755. এ 

„In the provision of capital resources i 
agricultural and industrial development can e টা 

ough has been said to show that no Asian country 
can be without foreign aid today. It is here that 
national, national and voluntary 


: agencies, lik 
and its specalist organisations, the World 
Colombo Plan and Church World Service 


of so great value in the stud 
E i y and the 
f Asian economic problems. Such aid is 
of social justice, i.d., arising out of a con- 
man in his need wherever he lives and as a 
দিত, 
in every sphere but i 
ee n every ৪ parti- 
elo ent of basic health and social 


রা: 
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progress. st i) 
obstacles to the mobility of capital, the 


labour, and to the formation of moder 
factors all of which are required to meet th 
posed by present-day world e iy 


: ( ; economy 
cational aspects of society should be go age 
to contribute in easing the difficulties cone ll s 
socjal transitions’. led f po 

Also needed in Asia today is the solution ate 
problem of over-population and ihe very seriou ii 
blems—medical, economic and emotional ereta 
excessive child-bearing among people who ws 
afford to have large families. And both for they! ol 
of the community and family welfare every 0৪ 
in need shoud be aided to solve its housng (ই 
culties by governments and private agencies prox: 
ing scientific research for housing, with cheaper এ 
easily available local material and the provism4 
technical and financial aid for the purpose, 

Of particular interest to Asians today | 
Bhoodan Yajna Movement of Vinoba Bhave J, 
along with the necessary support for such movem 
radical changes must be init.ated in order to abi 
the old feudal land ordism, invest the peasant 1 
adequate land for his economic needs and etii 
a system of land tenure which will help the 185]. 
tation of the peasantry in every country. I 

Some NEEDS 


_ With land reform, the peasant and the © 
industrialist have to be provided with adeg 
credit facilities and such extension services % 


essential for agricultural and industrial develo 
in backward economies. It is here that it 
operative movement has a real claim to publ í 
port in Asian countries. Credit co-operativ a 
cultural produce and sales societies, fishing i i 
tives, and other production co-operatives Oy A 
deve'oped* with marketing co-operatives: 
development the bargaining power of sma á 
their economic stability and education aff 
organisation will all be actively strengt eer 
fairer distribution of economic power € 


achieved. ‘cal id) 
But whatever financial and technolog! 
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hatever socio-economic structure may process of adapt 
¿ and W d stable economic develo adapting themsely, 
et and 5 { pment wa 63 to th ted 
Prony ney Er Jong tern! mpered and the maintenance of ১9 modern democracy, 772 | 


ns ha 3 
fi be seriously society jeopardised unless, for both 


4 tur fea siness, ther i i 7 হ্‌ re ig a sy . A 

nd e Sent and pete pee n A a loyal ea Social philosophy and 7542 With a 

ote (51770 competent and honest managerial জট a fe imagination oft ecu | 
ছি ity. না i ayi order abi 9, | 

Obl চা 0 complexities of EL EE espe- necessary emotional TS নও and] help to evoke the ii 

৮7 y, men in the mass, can neither be properly! the commu iit. Poe SS. which are a part of 


unit টিজার 

r aeey controlled a falsi the the adjusting রত today thi 

[090১0 sims Of 2 2 poner tag i be ae ils tic ny be based on age-old religion. b i os al ET 

a jtics that the pro নর de, Solved; tions, are Sometimes not conduci eliefs and sanc- 

81710 the economic structure it is often more insidious fellowship and car 3 00101 to the spirit of 
more dangerous. Failure to solve it 7 munity life. When 


j erefore i; ee oe : certain concept রি based on #i 
tion of: Ey public administration or in labour life—and foes 2 nationalism, Asian community il 
erion pa rations can cause serious dislocation of the entire often is d e her economie life—can ba aa I} 


i! : isrupt ; 
২8141020500 structure anywhere in the world, but rights O those ee ae denial of basic 
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Africa 


University of 
and. 


The Afrikaners of South 


Samuel Pauw, Principal of the রি : 
South Africa, Pretoria, writes in Careers 
Courses: 

As you wi 
War, my peop 
were once known to th 
means “farmer”: we Wer 

A century ago there were 
Africa. Cape Town, our mothe 
two centuries of growth, st.ll a towr ly i 
people. Our other capita, Pretoria, celebrated its 
first centenary only a few. months avo, and our 
largest city, Johannesburg, will be only seventy years 
od this year. 

The Afrikaners, or rather B J bi 
as a people in the wide expanse and quiet solitude 
of the South African veld, For two centuries they 
were isolated from Eurcpe and the world. } 

At the end of this tme, money and machines, 
stocks and shares had no meaning for them. They 
had other values and were not interested in money. 
They knew there were things money could not buy, 
and that materia luxury an 


d wealth were not the 
beginning and end of life. 
So it happened that 


ji know from what you call the Boer. 


১ Afrikaners of South Africa— 
eae e world as the Boers. “Boer” 
e indeed a nation of farmers. 

no cities in South 
r city, was then, after 
town with only 100১0 


oers, came into being 


when diamonds and gold 
were discovered on their farms our people were noi 
interested. They sold the farms at a price far below 
their value and moved off to resume their pastoral 
lfe away from the hustle and bustle of the mining- 
camps. 

But they could not avoid the impact permanent- 
ly. The min‘ng-camps grew into cities which spread 
their influence threughout the land. They had been 
founded and were bemg built up by foreigners with 
foreign wava and foreign va ues. 

A clash was ineviteble. Whatever the merits of 
the two ways of life, they were incompatible. Ulti- 
mately the disagreements resulted ‘mn war—the Boer 
War of 1899-1992, a mere incident in British history. 
but for us the Seecnd War for Freedom, the ail 
important epicode in our hetory. We lost the war 
and our freedom; that is why we remember it. 

In 1895. the influence of the English language 
হালা <0 rapidly a South Africa that Olive 
S r who love he Boers, pr i i 
language woud disappear. parses hel 

0:৮9. Schreiner’s words did not come t 
peaceful process by whch we were digas JOSE রি 
separate identity was stopped abruptly by the war 
We S apakened to a tional self-consciousness and 
o a determination to be oursely. | 
fo পিন, rselves and to fight for 

ven after fifty years, in which Britai 
path to meke generous amends, we বি S 
endeavour to remove remaini 
subjection; e remaining symbols of our 

1100 years ago South Africa was sharply divi 
to two camps. The war was over 7 
ad not come. The impoverished, defeated, and 
bttered Afrikaners had withdrawn to the 
solation of their farms. is 
ES In the cites the prosperous and victorious 
perks section were in complete command 
0 per cent of the white population oft 
: Town, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Durban of 
sabe ad been born overseas. 
my were the Afrikaners unwelcome in 
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urban life and its occupations, but th, 
had a deep aversion to the cities, Thee 
Johannesburg the University of Crime.” 
Nevertheless, the burden of povert 
areas was increasing, and slowy ment y 
Afrikaners were beng forced off the oy 
land. The “Poor White” problem was } 
of the most pressing in the country. ? 
one solution: the trek to the cities. 
Although they lacked the necessar 
experience, Afrikaners gradually gained 
urban occupations. Their first chance 


an 
apop K 
comin 
There টি 
y training y 
a 10101) 


cam 
when employers used them to break a aH 2] 
white mineworkers. They proved their aa Ain 


workers. and it became the established policy fi 
South Africans in the mines, Not many yo, 


most of the underground white workers ৯ par 
Afrikaners. J oy 5 
Tn an expanding economy the number. fe 


Finglich-speaking section soon proved too smil 
fill all the vacancies. They were being attrac 
the better-paid positions and left many vaca 
the less favourable occupations open to A 

One occupation after the other was being 
entered through the% 


overseas origin. But even > 
ing in increasing nue 


Afrikaners are now appear 
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ational structure of the Afrikaners 


t! e occup = 5 t 
KON Thus o aaa SOL They are Do 1 nation 
গত দি change dia Ail the whole range of urban occu- 
el pas রর 
ers: 
fs f farm é j a z 
g ‘ond 4 ational structure is accompanied 
| pations- occupante, 1 5 
and উঃ P The (ভরি distribution of Afrikaners. Fifty 
টা yo change about 8 per cent of them lived in the 
Comings years 089 aay per cent sive there, 33 per cent in the 
6 Was qf ties; DOW and only 30 per cent on the farms. 
Be gall towns s ago ali the cities in South Africa were 
pe ay U English-speaking centres. Today the 
cotho predomins f the main urban centres have more 
|| majority ০ king than English-speaking people. This 


j. s-spea É মো a ° 
ee is eae reflected in the po itical situation. 
chang i 


The political division in South Africa is along 
mare mes. The party in power is the National 
Pech consists almost entirely of Afrikaans- 
এ members. The supporters of the opposition, 
is United Party, are overwhelming Eng ish-speaking— 
more than 85 per cent. 

The success of the National Party in the last two 
dlections was main y due to gains in urban areas. 
formerly it was almost exclusive y a rural party; now 
it also represents the urban workers. It has become 
the labour party of the Afrikaners, and has replaced 


Years i 
৮৬: 


ber of d 


ey যা the old English-speaking Labour Party which has all 
but disappeared because there are so few English- 

f com} speaking manual workers left. 
s ands The difficulties of the United Party are in large 
were ©] mesure due to the fact that the English-speaking 
orn} people in the Union are so largey concentrated in 
ng num) three relatively small islands, namely, in Johannes- 


i proper, in the Cape Peninstila, and in Natal and 
8 Province. 

a টি areas the United Party gained overwhelm- 
ae Jorities or unopposed returns. This means that 
Bul দঃ arn of the voting strength of the United Party 

“co In abnormally large majorities in some 


ses while 11 
e it lost ; ০ ই E Ls 
ull small majorities. many other seats with relative'y 


ne 
i whether Is often 
{ glis X 
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ting চিত visitors to South Africa 

reach between the Afrikaners and the 
; is being healed or whether it 
an Afrikaner I have no hesitation im 
being healed. 


] & Wi 7 : 
d. oii টি আন anak sieht for recognition in 
j না] with € have asked qa ; e have had our successes 
॥ wt English-speaking 5 hing more than equality 
জলা তি 2 ve 
|] seak; 10110. We it means to be in a position 
ed < | 708 Sectio © not wish to re'egate the English- 
Mue n to an inferior হত TS FET 
old or ou t fl eo 10) position. We want to 
bs v elves we glad] Separate people. What we ask 
"4 Thera 2OW feel” টা grant to others. 
a) Peaking è have nothin © have reached a position 
| ৮ লন পা টি from our English- 
“al TAN এজাজ টিটি r aS we are concemed. 


arer than it is today. 


টা জী b 1S not th 

Q N thei ty in the fa, Te, we have our di ents. 
0 ity, sty), © field of Politics, bt S lost: 
bitterness. Tn our desire for 
] 8 our young people. They 
le up 99715770901 past struggles; 
| Seven i, SS than P as bilingual citizens. 
pa cent of the white people 
0০86 know both official langu- 
een t ent of the young people in 
eat pr twenty-nine are bilingual. 

Promise for the future. 
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{ A further cause for separation in 
A Y inferior position of the 
ogay the higher positions in th 
country are He fe 
speaking 


the past was the 
Airikaners, Eyen 
> nomis lif 
predominantly in the hands ui fn 
Persons, often of overseas origin. 
to bee thirties’ the Afrikaners started a movement 
thee PE a asr economic position. ‘They started 
their | bank, many co-operative trading stores, and 
their own finance companies, Through their qo- 
টি they gained control of the marketing af 
agniculiural produce, They have entered iha fied of 
নি and have proved their capabililies in thai 

: Nevertheless, less than five per cent of the control 
of manufacturing concerns is in the hands of Afrikaners, 
and in gold-mining we have only one small group of 
companies. If Afrikaners do not play ən important 
part in the control of large concerns, the number of 
small private firms which they control is Mereasing 
rapidly. 

By and large, South Africa is a happy country. 
Wild statements by politicians and the press have 
spread the idea that South Africa is an unhappy coun- 
iry full of strife and disunity. The picture is largely 
a fa'se one. The standard of living of the people is 
high; the whites if compared with the peuple of 
Europe, the blacks if compared with the people of 
Africa, and the Indians if compared sath the people 
of India. : 

I have not touched on the relations batween wnite 
and non-white in South Africa. Even there, ecndition: 
are not as bad as they are often made out to be. Al 
though aparthied is attacked from a'l sides, more and 
more people, especially among the non-white groups. 
are coming to realize not only that it is i SMUG ang 
straightforward policy but a/so that it holds positive 
and definite advantages for all racial groups of South 
Africa. 8 r 

In the development of our coun’ry we do nob 
look for uniformity but for unity in diversity. In that 
sense we are working for a real Union ol South ae 
In that sense we believe in our fational motto: “Unity 


is strength.” 
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Hamilton . . . and Young America 


January 11 this year was the 200th anni- 
| yesary of the birth of Alexander Hamilton who 
yas a brilliant administrator of the infant 
| American Republic: 


Alexander Hamilton, brilliant administrator of the 
| infant American Republic, was described by Thomas 
Jeferson, his bitterest political enemy, as “a colossus 
fo the anti-republican party. Without numbers, he is 
in host within himself.” 


His noted biographer, Douglas Southall Freeman, 
mole of him: “If revolutionary America produced a 
| zore brilliant mind, whose was it?” 
_ This man’s influence and 
print on American political 
4 perhaps any other leader of 
period except Jefferson himself. 
18-0 |" Hamilton and those of 
w camps of American political theory. 
tad) lw ‘milion was born in the island of Nevis, West 
tary “on January 11, 1757 is 
mand » 1/57. His father became ban- 
o living was Necessary for Alexander to earn his 
nse Bi ne age of 12. As a clerk in an account- 
ধার tro ২১, affairs” became apparent and 
S entrusted with the management 


৭০ 


ta 


ta-d Ney, 2 
tt agents S he left the West Indies to complete 
17 a America, arriving at Boston in 1772, 
New yo’ College (now Columbia 
T à rk), and made a brilliant 


= 


: Convinced 
the advoca St, Hamilton, while yet a 
‘ Cy of the.r cause j 

eting on ছা ae use in a speech 
© prepare for militar rvice i 

ই itary service in 
ডে jpt Continents ed ‘the commission of captain 
) March, 17768110110 company, entering 
tatio adeo ও before the world- 
w “pendence. He part.cipated 
ange winni peaa White Plains, Trenton 
E 1S superiors commendation 


p Was appointed lieutenant- 

tin yo Generap, > the staff of Washington 

the siege cf COnfidential secretary. He 

টা Yorktown, where Lord 
179 relief 1008 Colonial victory. 

ken N Was in tt the deplorable condi- 

< bankrupt in money and 

রি টা Lodge said in his 

মি Convention was held 

milton was one of the 
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The convention adopted an address, draft 
Hamilton, reciting the intolerable টা টি 
ing for a Convention to meet the following May in 
Philadelphia to form a Federal Const.tution, 

+ At the convention's close he heartily embraced the 
work of the convention and signed the Constitution 
as actually adopted. 

The same year 
President, in 1789, he 
of the „Treasury. 

Masterfully, he organized the new Treasury De- 
partment; reduced the confused finances to order: 
provided for a funded system and a sound method 
Of national taxation; induced Congress to assume the 
State debts; and authorized methods for establishing 
a national bank and mint, raising and collecting inter= 
nal revenue, and managing public lands. He also made 
possible the government's purchase of West Point, now 
the seat of the National Miltary Academy. 

In 1791, he inaugurated the protective tariff 
System. 

He was active in government until 1795, when he 
resigned from the Cabinet to give attention to his 
neglected private interests. 

But he continued to take an active interest in 
political affairs, and continued to support Washington 
throughout the two administrations. র্‌ : 

Because of his prominence in public affairs, 
Hamilton felt obliged to accept a challenge to a duel 
by a political opponent, Aaron Burr. Hamilton was 
wounded and died the following day, July 12, 1804, at 
the age of 47. 7111 

He was universally mourned by his countrymen, 
though he was not popular, nor did he ever strive for ; 
popularity. However, he had lived for the public 
good, and his achievements are remembered. Bloquea 
and refined, able and brilliant, the embodiment ০0 
devotion, integrity and courage, his ideas have Le 
bably influenced U.S. policies as much as those of 
any other statesman the United States has produced. 


—American Reporter, January 2, 1957. 
p — 


Washington was inaugurated 
made Hamilton first Secretary 


os Book Day 
A. Yelagina writes in the News and Views 
from the Soviet Ummon : 


Can you imagine the noise raised by one thousand 


i gathered in one place and burning 
ভা ahida If you do, you will know how noisy 


with imp f 
] Columns of the Moscow House of Trade . 
উহ ‘the morning of March 25. And, indeed, 


Id one help jumping from his seat, climbing 
ae ‘the yelvet-draped chairs, or calling out to his 


‘comrades, on the first day of the school vacations, 


when one is no more than eight-nine years of age and 
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হায়াত 


as to drive home to everybody the limitless 


বি যাস ht md? > 2 | 
filled with the হীন ' Z por x A টি তীর human reason. When the writers speak on, Dong i 
rever hird bell put them a 7 in their voice, cac VE can 
15 went ou and the hall was com- T E oni ity of ne a রী i! 
NE quiet when the curtain was puted টিজার oes টি but perhaps there ane oo ines ৯] 
A ss vith t আনি? f j : 1S A 
Tot a soul on the stage, nothing W ef RE sts who will turr ০০145 lly 
exception of several giant books m ‘bright covers. For 1 Bo ody! * into reality what g 
KEPT Parke IRE -eathtess Wi xcitement, lke & ł 3 ; s নব) 
a moment ihe children are breath:ess with exe So cai Vita.i Bianki, the Leningrad writer (wi 
he hall rumbles with suppressed exclama নিন (with a 
and then the hall y s for hunting and thoroug owledge of nature) | 
ions: 5 “ books ak animals ants Wi 
75 Fairy-tales! The Street of Junior! “I Books aside aoe a pe are known p 
d 1? “I Did!” The Son of the Regiment! Silver Soviet chi ren, welt a group of young miu 


Read That : 
Skates! A Lono Sail Looms White 
he Pauper! A eee 
l oe ie accompaniment of soft music the books 
open slowly and familiar heroes come right of their 
A little Mermaid waks gingerly, barely moving 
Volodya Dubinin, the young 
resistance fighter, and Vanyo Solntsev, the son of the 
regiment, march forward with firm step: ihe brave 
sailor Zhukov and his friends Gavrik and Petya, peer 
into the distance, the Prince and Pauper come down, 
holding hands... . p 

Recognizing them, the children cheer their oid 
friends, Of a sudden the procession oi book heroes 
comes to an end, and a group of men and women in 
ordinary clothes (not book suites) come onio’ the 
siage. Writers! Together with the personages 
iher books they take their seats at the table, and 
Lev Kassil, the author of many favourite books, says: 

“Children! Our celebration today is held in honour 
of the books...” 

“This is a birthday of books, is ij?”—cried a iittle 
boy in a voice which rang through tne hal. He had 
come to the celabraton with his elder brother. 

Yes, like a birthday celebration. That is how the 
children cell their traditional holiday, Children’s Book 
Week, observed in spring. These “birthdays” are cele- 
brated by all the Soviet children in town and coun- 
Uy, at the schods and Pioneer Houses, in the parks 
and libraries, at the clubs and 10009108605, The 
children are making elaborate preparations for these 
celebrations; they learn poems by heart, arrange per- 
formances and concerts, write book reviews, arrange 
book expositions, discussions of books and readers’ 
conferences . . . And the authcrs of the books ce e- 
brate together with their young readers. 

Let me take my readers to some of the 
where the authors met their young readers. 

In one of the halls of the Polytechnical Museum 
of Moscow school-children have assembled at a con- 
ference to discuss scientific fantasy stories. L. Platov. 
N. Kazantsev, V. Ivanov and V. Nemtsov. authors 
of these storjes, have just acquainted the audience 
with their plans, and they are now carefully listenin 
io iheir youthful readers. And I must say that Rey 
are very severe critics. They keep we'l abreast of 
current developments in science, and they are quite 
able to judge the artistic merits of a book. Here is a 

10091001076 boy- in spectacles summing up their 
ands: as many scientific fantasy books as possible: 
must be fascinating, well written, and must take 
consideration the latest achievements in science 

engineering. And most important, the flight of 
fantasy must be irresistible, breath-taking, so 


নর 


! The Prince and 


pages. : 
her feeble little feet; 


places 


à 


of Soviet children. 


have assemb ed in the House of Culture at Mo 
Moscow Region, to meet the author of one of iher 
popular books 
Man. Moreover, Boris Polevoy did not come talc 
He came together with Meresyev, the pilot who iy 
hero of his book. The writer and the hero were 
with loud cheers. 
bubbling with questions and they showered ther yt 
tors with them. 


illustrations are made for books, and tl ] 
by the manuscript to the compositors 81978 
printing presses, etc. k 
opportunity to see the printers at wor% 


ete. They now know how books 
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At the same time, youngsters of a whole di 


of the youth, The Tale of op 


The lads and girls were x 


Ya 
How did the writer succeed ind 
his hero? What was Mer 
Was he training himal 
the strong 


chi dren are b 


The to ঘা], Ny 


rotary Press te bl 


operations of the Jinotypes, 
are made, 


which give them so much delight. 


have been co'lected for them. 1. 4 gt 

The writers, teachers and librari em 
guidance to the children. They assist ding: 
the books, cultivate their taste for [0106 
to respect the book, to acquire 4 
perience from it. 
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Sole, SATA NF ala ane, কজিকাভা।। 


প্রাহক-গ্রাহিক্কীতদন্ ory $= ধ্বস্থাকরা হয়। প্রুফ দেখার দোষে যদি কোন তুল- থাকে wm | 


আমরা দায়ী নহি। বাহার! বিজ্ঞাপনের ere দেখার ভার আমাদের 
উপর দিবেন, bte nata তূল-ক্রটির ae অভিযোগ করিলে ate 
হইবে দ1। এক বৎসরের জন্ত FENS করিলে এবং বৎসরের aa 
মূলা আশ্রিম জমা দিলে টাকার ve হিসাবে বাঁ দেওয়া হয়। 


৮ নিঃশেষ হইবে, সেই সংখ্যা পাইবার 
| দে পনর চাদ text লইতে eee গন । 
সি কে সা ভি: পিতে লইয়া চাদ| দিতে ইন্ধুক সিকি পৃষ্ঠা (২ই:১৬ই:) ৷ 
বা উস করা হয়। চিপ ৰ টাকা পাঠাইৰার ” বা অধ কলম (88: x08) ২ 
শা করিলে কার্ধাসাধনে গোলমাল অবস্ত্ধাবী। ; B 
এ অষ্মাংশ পৃষ্ঠা (১২:৯২) 
বা সিকি কলম (২ই:১৫৩ই:) ১: 
* অন্তত এক সপ্তাহ পূর্বে ‘বিজ্ঞাপন’ অঞ্জিম এ 
চাই। যূল্যসহ বিজ্ঞাপন প্রবাস প্রকাশিত 
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NOTES 


Th People and the Congress 


It has been apparent for some time now 
ata few of the topmen in the Congress, in- 
fling Pandit Nehru, have become uneasy at 
te waning of Congress popularity amongst 
48180100813 of the Union of India. Of course, 
fe great majority of those who have scrambled 
ite top, have done so for ulterior motives and 
itm the reason why does not matter a jot. 
ae any consequence to them consist 
ls that might be garnered and the 


į e pet might be shared within the next) 
f 8's. When the time comes for fooling the 


ENN 3 
a for another five years, the ques- 
Tas; 55 band-wagons—or of turning 
€ situation be desperate—would be 


ben sdered, so that this farce of “Demo- 


might be carried on! 


at the top who 

টি free of gross motives, 

Me a factua $ either capable or willing to 
[জে Is | analysis of the reasons why the 
Pit Neb pee contact with the masses. 
|S and pi ee Spoken on the matter several 
: a statement, which will be 

ious Re editorials, is in a line 
ees On this subject. We 

ie es e at the lack of under- 
টাও for logical deduction 

হর PY our topmost 

y there no one 
07915 to tread the path 

Ban © can hold up the Truth 
£ 80ds-that-he? 

is i °Ver-confidence—to the 
e part of the men at 
generation and de- 


ee of the present-day Congress. Today 

1e Congress Government is controlled by a 
body of intriguers who have filled its ranks with 
intrusive elements of inefficient and corrupt 
self-seekers. 

Where intrigue, inefficiency and corruption 
are rife, what question can there be of pubic 
confidence or mass-contact? We all still dream 
of 08100171175 Ram Rajya and live in hope, 
hope for a change of heart amongst the ivory- 
tower dwellers. And, so long that hope lasts, 
there will be a majority vote for the Congress. 
There is no other reason for the Congress vic- 
tory, let not Pandit Nehru delude himself. 

Pandit Nehru has tried to analyse the 
causes for the decline in popularity of his be- 
loved Congress. Regarding his conclusions, we 
can only say that had it been anyone else we 
would have called them childish, so superficial 
and outrageously beside the point they are. 

“The Congress is unable to deliver the 
goods it promised,” is the complaint all round. 
Prices are soaring, incomes are going down, in 
terms of purchasing power, particularly amongst 
the middle class. And it should be remembered 
that it is that strata of the nation that made 
all the sacrifices. : 

The Ministries at the Centre and in the 
States are infested by mediocrities and non- 
entities, who cringe and fawn on their chosen 
all-highest and in their turn behave with arro- 
gance and gross irresponsibility where the pub- 
lic is concerned. Election promises are broken 
by all, without exception, in the Congress. : 

The wonder, therefore, is not as to why the 
Congress popularity is on the wane, it is, on the 
contrary, that the Congress still retains its hold 


at all. 


Da 
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| Ordinance Galore 
Since a business concern has, der U 
Constitution, the right to close, the law hitherto, 
as enunciated by the High Courts of India, has 
been that claims for compensation to the work- 
men, unless there is victimisation or untam 
labour-practice, are not admissible. That Law 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, has re- 
cently been reaffirmed by the Supreme Court 
with a painstaking thoroughness. It lays down 
that no retrenchment compensation is payable 
to the workmen, whose services are terminated 
on real or bonafide closure or when termination 
occurs as a result of transfer of ownership. The 
President of the Indian Union has passed an 
Ordinance, which travesties the considered 
judgment of the High Courts and Supreme 
Court combined. It provides that compensation 
is due to the workmen even where the closure 
is for unavoidable circumstances beyond the 
control of an employer. In other words, before 
a business is launched, the promoters have to 
lay by a good sum to recoup workmen in case 
it topples down, no matter what befalls the 
others concerned. This is discrimination, 
frowned at by our Constitution. 

We regret the light-heartedness, almost the 
levity, with which Ordinances are being pro- 
mulgated in disturbing succession. Only the 
other day, also in April 1957, the President 
passed an Ordinance setting at naught a deci- 
sion of the Bombay High Court against the 
Life Assurance Corporation of India. To invoke 
at random what is only justifiable in extreme 
circumstances and this too in order to circumvent: 
the highest Judiciary of the land is to lead people 
lose faith in the inalienab'e integrity of Law. 
It makes for anarchy. It puts premium on the 

A haphazardness of those responsible for prepar- 
ing laws. Besides, the ruling oligarchy should 
have the fairness to concede that the judges 
are much better equipped by training and the 
adition to hold the scales even between con- 
tending forces to determine the maximum good 
the maximum number of people in society. 

S The Ordinance under review is 

Cism from another standpoint. Since 


i 


under the 


open to 


influences but what is as vitally impor- 
ople must be imbued with a faith 


ILS 


angott 


Court judgment and says that এ 

number of underakings particular] nee i 
abad, Kanpur and West Bengal ho বা 
down or put up notices of closure font [01 
or another rendering unemployed la el a: 
of workmen without any compen Se ny |" 


; sation’ ) 

dently, the Government makes no secret 
5 ৩ 4 X Ch gt 
conviction that these undertakings hay i 
> AVG g 


malafide. Why is it that so many organi 
should have simultancously taken inty fee, 
head to close down business they have pls 

for so many years and thus throw oy 
their workmen? It is a question that 
being probed deep. The one factor suge 
of some reflections between 27th Novel! | 
1956, i.e., the day when the Suen fre 
judgment was delivered, and presumibl এটি 
time chosen for closure is the General Bede 
which has returned the Congress to po 
proceeding of the Calcutta High Court tin og 
that the Congress was being hands sonst 
financed to fight the election by a nun 
business organisations. Who is to deciplity otru 
none of the offenders, the Government bh, nls o 
view in the Ordinance, comes under ted 
gory? Nobody can be blamed if he ae 7 
that one or other of those 01৫81015100) ] Tg 
inspired to count upon Government pueden 
for which it considers an anti-social Toe 
Are they being given a short shrift 10111 
the fair is over and attempts made to “7 01 
the leftists of the Labour movement? A in 
nance is obviously a surrender to the 
have, in fact, being ‘pitchforked to a 
from which they will dictate to 
employer. This is bound 


to tell hea 
the relation between labour 
cularly where the unions 

leaders, not the very scrupu 


are 
1005 ty” 
ally | 
The labour in our country, 850 
ing, is not intelligent and 20 ong 
fix up what is good for him 1. Be 
to thrash out the ignoble টি 
guide them. Even in coud THe a 
average workman has much & i 
of his rights in terms of his ° 
amazing to what extent he 15 mip jis’ 
leaders. The Time of Ame! olds ॥1 | 
Sth April (Pacific Edition) W 850 
long-continued corruption añ the ] 
Dave Beck, president of + bl 
Teamsters Union, refused P! 


d 


দার নিরব 7- 
the ah his rights, to answer a ৯ enate com 
M Nhe as wit nestion about ‘misconduct and misuse 
ve q রি junds.’ But other leaders of organized 
ON ta রা even if knowns that a good many people 


দা 1101, 


lon, any y 
100 Teamsters 


vai] themselves of the exposure of 
> corruption to ‘restrict the entire 
hay, favour movement,’ took 00189 = both neues 
n denounce and renounce’ such a character, 
se, they would otherwise have to pay for 
ating with such ‘phonics and criminals.’ 
netica, they are contemplating to set up 
‘lf machinery to check and balance the power of 
(Wie labour. What, however, we need in our 
wiy is a machinery to control to rationalize 
ation between labour and capital not by 
ing to one or the other hut by steady, un- 
ing efforts to keep either in its respective 
jon suggesting legislation for the purpose. 
lime more suitable than a Bench of the High 
a w can be imagined to discharge this solemn 
টি ane” of the Labour Appellate 
E instal ee 120, it can as well 
ae against ie 

Strial Tribunals. 


if 
have of 


is 
n 


oral! Ar 


a 

vere Chire, < 10] J 

o Industrial Development 
mal er the new Industrial 
sf. ment of India. 1] 
Me country have pe 

Mrate and State 


Policy of the 
le industrial enterprises 
en divided into sectors 
responsibility. Although 
have been included ordi- 
the State has the 
1e development 01 
case of inability of the 
মিটি hese industries. The 
aio a eld of industries nor- 
initiative রি ও sector if the private 
oper devel ound to be inadequate 
rate 8৫০10, opment of the industries 
T নিন But mere legislation is 
S the desired result, The 
as been admitted as an 
the 08 policy of the 
Upervisi ate sector is to func- 
pe and authority of the 

dey the = cred freedom of the 
re has by Planned economy of 
pliate ome recent develop- 
S that on 1n respect of indus- 
টা tment Or serious considera- 
ae dustrie as to whether the 
S Development and 


001 
it ate 
গাথা) | ne Industries 


ANY in টার 
het nate 11816 sector, 
a 1৮017015101] for t 


jii Ind UStries in 
e Seetop to d 


an ste 


vill ie 
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Regulation Act of 19 
by the private sector 
An industry may bel 


51 is not being frustrated 
ship, but ultimately it ও long to private owner- 
the national interests call এ concern and 
the last resort of the affair F A Ganira m 
টি, চি 3 sof that industry. 
b years Po p 
months, have been acauiri ey ral recen 
of the well-known গা ৩ সি 
foreigners. The Indian ox ual enbexprisesy of 
oan ae he Indian owners are not indus- 
trialists in the true sense হি s 
y ; ৬১11৯ e term nor have 
they any industrial training or experience. They 
are Just ordinary persons who by some or other 
means have been able to amass huge wealth and 
are now stepping into the industrial field of the 
country. The notable instance being the change 
of ownership in the Jessop Iron and Steel 
Industry and some of the industrial concerns of 
the British India Corporation. These new- 
comers lack the imaginative initiative whieh is 
essential for developing industries. _ Mere pur- 
chase or ownership of an industrial concern 
does not make an industry. An industrialist 
should have an industrial background, training 
and outlook in order to be an industrial mag- 
nate. These new-comers in the field of industrial 
enterprises are reported to be averse to any 
modernisation or rationalisation of their newty- 
acquired industries whose machineries are much 
too old and call for rep'acement with modem 
machinery. But the new owners think that 
because they have spent a large sum in acquir- 
ing the existing industrial concern, they 
must reap good profits from these industries at 
least for several years to come. So just at the 
moment they cannot think in terms of rational- 
ization. But this attitude is harmful to the 
country’s industrial development as this conser- 
vative outlook will in the near future retard 
the growth of industries because old machinery 
means higher costs and that would result in 
falling profits and employment. The Government 
of India should look into the process of tran- 
sitions that are going on in the country in res- 
pect of changing ownership in foreign-owned 
industries, These industries mainly belong to 
the iron and steel group and as such they are 
vital to the interest of the country and the 
cannot afford to indulge in costly ex- 


country অন 


periments in the matter. What we 


is that in case of a 
industry, the Government itself should acqui 


eo a OT N° 
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foreign-owned 
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the enterprise if it is found vital to the inter est 
of the country and if the owner is willing to dis- 
pose it of. The Industries Development and 
Regulation Act shou'd be suitably amended so 
that industrial enterprises cannot be run and 
acquired by persons unless they satisfy certain 
qualifications. The new Indian owners of foreign- 
owned industrial enterprises are more interested 
` in earning profit than developing the industry 
for the interest of the country. The result in 
such cases is that certain sectors of the indus- 
trial concern receives attention and certain 
sections are tota'ly ignored simply because the 
new owner thinks that only the productive part 
of the machinery should be modernised or re- 
placed with new machinery and the non- 
| productive part need not therefore be rep'aced 
| or modernised. But a factory should be viewed 
As a whole and the productive capacity of the 
i factory cannot increase unless all the parts are 
modernised simultaneously. 
Another point that has been brought to our 
N notice in the fie'd of industrial development is 
the so-called industrial co-operatives. In most 
cases the setting up of an industry cn a 
Operative basis is nothing but the creation of 
patronage conferred on some former politica! 
agitator who is a supporter of the Congress 
Party. The person in question has no industrial 
training or background nor does he possess 
any qualification for running an industrial con- 
cern. But in order to keep him engaged in some 
way or other the newly-designed industrial co- 
pee been started. In this way large 
sums are being w i 
questions Lo টি টান না 
€ s to run the 
industry. In consequence mounting deficits ar 
the outcome of such industri enti 
& strial co-operatives. 
Stil, however, the Government continue to 
pender financial aid to such co-operatives 
Which are a great hoax and in reality an econo- 
1010 patronage to political supporters. The 
money is, of course, raised by taxing the millions 
the country and that is lost sight of when 
10 Government extend such patronage in the 
me of economic rehabilitation or develop- 
_ men This is a pitfall of planned economy in 
atic set up. These planned expendi- 
l planned productive ventures end in 
y increase the cost of planning. 
em of extending state finan- 
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questionable. This practice g 
be stopped. The industria] 60-operay 
be helped financially only by the টা poth 
Corporations after going through he tf eapi 
qualifications and resources of the গা 1900 
concern. State patronage with th be wl push 
public money is an undesirable oan 
are various agencies for the [0007 y 
financial aid to small industrial cone 
they should be properly utilised 11৮7] 
direct State help. se nA 
It is often reported in the Press thali | E 
is dearth of technicians, engineers miN ind 
other persons for industries. But contradi 100: 
to such reports are also published by indi a1 
pointing out that although they ‘Doss | is ho 
requisite qualifications and applied tai then 
appropriate authorities, they were mi 4 
pointed. The truth seems to lie on both nel 
There is no doubt dearth of highly traind 
specialized technicians or engineers; biip mly 
also true that there is a large numb | comm 


Ul tong ind 


effec 
| 0100 
08] with 
টা] gores 


personnel. In a country where 01101001015] a i 


that there can be dearth of suitable peA rece 
engineering qualifications. What 18 thes 
of the Government in arriving at গাথা)! 
clusion? 

Just to give a 


students pass every year from ie 
Engineering College and also the i 
Engineering College. Can the 


vouchsafe that all these qualified, ma f 
employed every year? That 18 ae | 
fact and by logic. The Press anne F A 
the effect that India has 9. Y 


even hundreds of such persons ©" ih) 
employed and the Government 
reports in the Press only to repr ainel : 
is no unemployment among the 9 
in this country. But that is 2° ue 
of the employment position. 

nothing but a political stunt, 


Finance for the Tea Industry eine 
In recent weeks much © ind! 
the financial needs of the (68... 


st of tl j 
y রি normal life being 60 years, these 


replantation with immediate 
at the tea gardens concerned have no 
বাটি capital to finance such replantation and 
out replantation there will be falling tea 
oil se, The Plantation Enquiry Commission 
| ie estimated that replantation in an acre of 
md will cost about Rs. 3.000 and it has sug- 
ta} gested for the establishment, of a rep'antation 
| fund with an annual contribution of Rs. 50 per 
| gre for 60 years by each tea garden. But that 
| isa matter for the distant future. The question 
ose} is how to raise finance for replanting just at 
| the moment for replantation? 
| There is no land mortgage bank or agricul- 
4 wal bank to finance such long-term block 


| j The 
‘| ‘mercial banks cannot be expected to supply 


a ul ihe long-term capital needs of the tea industry. 


0501] 


fr replantation fund. During the Second 
nl দা ও tea industry enjoyed an un- 
Oi: declared a ৪0 much so that dividends 
Poi the canit 9 ue extent, of 50 to 60 per cent 
pital invested . his high rate of divi- 
enjoyed by any other industry. 
> the tea industry’s declared divi- 
highest in India and it was as 
‘nd আনা The average rate of divi- 
ci Cent as নী the tea industry is about 16 
লাস cent dividen a the average rate of 7 to 8 
| ids in other industries of India. 


is hig By: 
Ndust; ৪) tate of dividend payment in the 


Government should have 
; act much earlier. Now they 
O per aeS $0 as to restrict the divi- 


| er ae 
i tlp? than a of the capital invested and 


opp, Carlier Had this measure been 
হও the tea Industry today would 
ine dusty © 01819 of financial drawback. 


টি carns enough profits even 
Ss Profit 5 depression and if 
Capital ploughed back into long- 

’ then the industry would not 


higher exports to the USA. But although t 


nal stook äs Tesulted in the depletion of 
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require any external assistance for the purpose _ 
of replantation, : 


Jute Industry in Difficulty 
ei aris i ae well for Various reasons. | 
went up তি j ae a Be TOT = 
রন 2 y m 1956 and the ofitake 
point of বি in = p me finan il 
The main ae oi oe ও faced CE | 
ve oe ae of this difficulty is the decline Hi 
aed টা ne year 1956 opened with good f 
prospects when the stocks of manufactured jute 
goods stood at less than 64,000 tons and this m 
was said to be the lowest stock held since the i 
end of the war. That means in 1955 there were | 
higher exports. Encouraged by this trend in | 
export, particularly to countries belonging to ll 
the Soviet group, the Indian Jute Mills’ Asso- | 
ciation unsealed 24 per cent of the looms sealed jij 
in 1949. But this experiment proved to be 1] 
costly and the prospects of export faded away 
early with mounting stocks in the early part | 
of 1956. The stocks steadily rose to 138,000 tons {f 
and in consequence the mills had to reseal the {i 
additional looms unsealed earlier. In the 
latter half of the year, the Suez crisis, how- 
ever, came to the rescue of the jute industry 
and as a result there was increased offtake. The 
domestic consumption also increased consider- 
ably and at the end of the year 1956, stocks 
were higher by only 32,000 tons as against an 
increase of output of 65,000 tons. এ 
In 1956, the export of hessian excceded 4 
lakh tons and this was a notable gain for 
first time in many years. The drop in expo! 
to Argentine was more than compensated 


export of hessian showed a marked increase, 
export of sacking declined alarmingly by 36,000. 
tons. The result was that the overall exports of 
jute goods declined by 25,000 tons. ‘The 
redeeming feature of this otherwise 
export trade is that of the total export 


USA’s offtake was nearly 50 per cent and 


burlap consumption in that country rose 


per cent in 1956. The export of ; jut 
factures is vital to India as it 1s the la 
carner of dollar. The decline in expor 
jute goods, therefore, is a matter of 
only for the industry but also for 
as a whole, in so far as the uestion f ce 

a 
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The rise in 


foreign exchange is concerned . 3 
r the 


domestic consumption offers no solution fo 
decline in exports. 
mMhere are several factors which are respon- 
sible for the decline in the export of jute goods. 
The foremost cause is the development of jute 
manufacturing industry in many countries of 
the Far East, namely; Burma, Thailand; [ndo- 
nesia, China and Japan. These countries once 
were the biggest market for India’s jute pods: 
The growth of jute manufacturing industries m 
these countries means the virtual loss of Indian 
jute goods market in these countries. The 
market in the USA is also not safe for India as 
Japan has become a formidable rival to India 
in respect of exports in jute goods to that 
country. Formerly India exported jute goods 
to the extent of about 70,000 tons to Pakistan. 
But with the development of manufacturing 
units in that country, the export of jute goods 
to that country has come to an end. Not only 
that, Pakistan today is exporting jute goods to 
= the extent of more than 50,000 tons to markets 
in Europe and North America. The increased 
manufacture and use of paper bags are also 
ousting goods from industrial use. 

Pakistan is now enjoying a boom in her 
jute trade. She is now making a concerted effort 
to expand the jute acreage as well as to improve 
the quality ef jute by supplying new and im- 
proved varieties of seeds to the cultivators, She 
has withdrawn the restriction on jute cultiva- 
tion and has also abolished-the licence fee of 
= Re. | per acre. In India, there is no fear of 
any carry over of raw jute stock. On the con- 
trary, India is deficient in the production of 
her raw jute. In 1956, the production of raw 
te stood at 42 lakh bales as against the total 
quirements of our jute mills to the extent 
of more than 60 lakh bales. This gap has to be 
ed by import from Pakistan which charges a 
sher price for export of raw jute to India and 
consequence the cost of production of jute 
s is considerably higher in this country. 
rtage of raw jute supply from indigenous 
is a great handicap to India in the field 
ompetition. fe 
should strive to be self-supporting in 
and production of raw jute, other- 
turing industry will not be 
sent difficulty. Under the 


P] n, the target of raw jute 
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production has been fixed at 55 Jak f 
the target should be revised upwar op 
than 66 lakh bales. It should be rem thf garl 
that all the raw jute produced in Indie ] 
fit for consumption by mills. The মাটি uf deten 
Indian jute should be improved. DUN 0, 
last 12 years, the jute acreage in India oe | Ln 
creased by about 200 per cent, yet this he the ? 
brought self-sufficiency to India. Both al 80) 
and intensive cultivation of jute is ree the 
India has limited culturable land area ang i : 4 
is to be equitably distributed between the ¢ | ould 
vation of jute and paddy. The increase al a 
acreage should not curtail the paddy aes gon u 
Intensive cultivation is, therefore, imperativ a 


h Dale, 
ds to No 


i 
that would raise the productivity per acre, Te 7 
. : . . . চি | 511 
improved cultivation is possible by the use রা i 
. . 0 wf Woy 
improved seed, mechanical sowing by seed di Ae a 
D এ 


a reduction of weed-growth by inter-row bii rin 
and the application of chemical fertilisas Iq, u 
these methods are adopted, it is estimated t pen 7 
the output of raw jute would go up by all yeh o 
20 per cent. | British 


Makarios and Cyprus 


The 


of Commons on March 28 
Makarios, leader of the Cypriot indep 
movement, would be released along vil 
close comrades. The Archbishop would, 
ever, not be permitted to return to Cypri 
Government also announced its 10001] 
offer immediately safe conduct out of 
to Colonel Grivas, leader of the B0 
Cyprus nationalist organization, 
promote a rapid return to peace ded W 
in Cyprus. The Colonial Secretary 1i be 
the safe-conduct out of Cyprus Wo" 


ঠ 


re | bo 
tended to any British subjects who Hn fa 
bers of the organization and still ah ity, 
vided they gave an undertaking 100১] tion 0 
any British territory so long a8 ne 1] 
of emergency continued in Cn ailed by 


While the news was widely ip of | 
Cypriots it led to the resign? 1 OF 
important member of the 11807111975 
the United Kingdom. The Marg’ que 
bury, regarded as one of the most nf 
in the British Cabinet, resigne 
the leader of the House © 
President of the Council as 


Lords 
a esl! n 


the release of Makarios. The 
as succeeded Lord Salisbury. 

‘eleased from his year-long 
the Seychelles Islands in the Indian 
ter he had made conditional appeal to 
‘ots to stop violent movement against 
He stated that the EOKA would 
ties only if the British “show 
À understanding by abolishing ১২৬১ 
cous | i the present state of নি ? hoy S r 
nid tl] fe made it quite clear at the same time that ne 
10101] gould not enter into any discussions with the 
In jay British over the settlement of the Cyprus ques- 
0058] tion until he was allowed to return to Cyprus. 


detention m 
(001) altel 


Uf ihe 
stop 


Cyprus is another danger spot in the ex- 
| plosive situation in the Middle East. For nearly 
i ino years the Cypriote nationalists were wag- 
Tiga bloody war against British colonial 
po | mination and for union with Greece (‘Enosis’). 
i [| Me unchallenged leader of the movement has 
|] Ket Makarios T1I—tall, black-bearded patri- 
‘ach of the Greek Orthodox Church, The 
| ritish Government has consistently been dodg- 
(m the main demand of the Cypriotes for in- 
i endence and union with Greece. However. 
British efforts to subdue the Cypriotes by 

E of arms have completely failed so that 
a জি রা y releasing Makarios from 
il to হি 3 EE would not be 
Mish Government ই Neither Mnasi ie 
aa G to lift the state of 
হী, ji este can hardly appear 
Ise ee T to crush the Cypriot 
ave learnt th the British Government 
’ the lesson why such half- 


1100 n 
Neasures ap 
M Sures are hardly successful. if ever. 
rr Sanwhile 
) 


the 

“Tt was a demonstra- 

n adhenence to the cause 

00se thei S mbol: the right o 
w political destiny.” 


নট Placards and slogans 
the airfel by throngs lining the 
Hn > he adds, “made the 
evident. They made it 
Or Cy the organization of 

Yptus’ liberation, held 


leir . È 
i passi 
Ith he টি onate 
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sigh popular favour that no leader in the 
5. 
him Makarios asserted টো ডি | 
সি 2 ০ 
yprus had demonstrated their fidelity to the 
cause of self-determination by their “steadfast l 
refusal to accept makeshift solutions.” He ap- 
provingly referred to the recent resolution of 
the United Nations General Assembly calling 
upon the British Government and the people of 
Cyprus for an agreement on a peaceful, just and 
democratic solution,“ Referring to the Turkish 
opposition to the independence of Cyprus | 
Makarios said that it was “British instigated.” | 


The Gulf of Aqaba | 


A major danger-spot in the Middle East is 
the Gulf of Aqaba bordering the four States of 
Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Egypt. From | 
1950 until November, 1956, Egypt barred the | 
passage of any Isracli ship through the Gulf. 90 
One of the major objectives of Israeli attack on 
Egypt in last October was the opening of the 
Canal to Israeli shipping. In the ensuing hosti- i 
lities Israel drove out all Egyptian forces from 
Sharma el Sheikh which commanded the entry 
into the Straits of Tirar leading to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Isracl agreed to evacuate Sharma el 
Sheikh in March only upon the U.S. under- 
standing that the Gulf would be open to Israel. : 
In a policy declaration on February 11 this 
year the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, with President Eisenhower's 
support declared that the Gulf of Aqaba was am 
international waterway and Egypt had no 
right to bar any State the right of “Snnoce i 
passage” (unless a ship is on 2. mussion prt 
judicial to the State through whose territori 
waters she sails the ship is considered in intel 
national law to be an innocent passage) to th 
country. Mr. Dulles furti 
would establish the right 
passage through the gulf by 1 
ship through it to the Israeli port of 4 

Following this declaration a Uni 
tanker, Kern Hills (16,500 oa Gee 
through the Gulf of Aqaba on Ap রন aA 
oil from Iran to the port of a in) sna 
ship was chartered to an Isra 
technically the U.S. had no 
but everybody recognised the ¢ 
the U.S.A. in the passage Ot 


ships of any 
declared that he 


গে * 


Guruku K 


move was designed to establish U.S. right of 
free passage through the gulf. - 

“There was added significance to the 
arrival as a symbol that an alternate oil route 
to the Suez Canal is now possible from Elath 
to the Mediterranean Sea. An eight-inch pipe- 
line from Elath to Beersheba is almost ready 
for operation and plans are on the drawing 
board for a larger line. In either event the oil- 
flow would be relatively slight compared to what 
moves through the Suez when it is operating 
fully, but the alternative is considered useful, 
and, for the supply of Isracl’s own needs, of 


great importance,’ write; Russel Bakker, 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
| Times. 


The Arab countries—particularly Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Lebanon—were greatly per- 
turbed over this renewed U.S. interference in 
the area in the interest of Israel. On April 11 
Saudi Arabia announced that she would 
not let any Israeli vessel pass through the 

= Gulf of Aqaba. 


Earlier in a note delivered to the envoys of 
foreign powers on March 31, Saudi Arabia 
pointed out that the islands of Tiran and 
Sanafir at the mouth of the gulf were parts of 
her territory and the gulf’s entrance was only 
nine miles wide, “about twelve miles less than 
those waterways considered to have universal 
character under international law.” 

“The Gulf of Aqaba cannot,” it was added 
“therefore, be considered an open waterway and 
any attempt at giving it international. character 

will constitute encroachment on the sovereignty 
of Saudi Arabia and a threat to its territorial 
security .” 


সা 


On April 16, the Lebanese Ambassador t 
he United States delivered a verbal a a 
e State Department against the passage of 
e US. tanker Kern Hills through “Arab 
itorial waters” to the Isracli port of Elath. 


an Developments 


hi developments in Jordan have a strik- 
mblance to those in Iran under Premier 
In both the cases a pro-Western 
| to stage a coup against the popular 


-year-old King Hussein of 
p on April 14 to oust pro- 
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Egyptian elements in his army and 80 
At the King’s instance a new govern, | 
formed by Dr. Hussein Fakhri Eh F. 
which, however, the ousted Premier Nei i i 
retained as Foreign Minister at fing Tt 
within a few days Nabulsi had to be 
he was put under arrest. The new sore x 
enforced a martial law on April 25 and fe, 
into action an old anti-Communist ine Ms 
King also refused to accord royal assent lo inte 
decision of the former _Nabu'si Cabinet ub 
establish diplomatic relations with the Sovi 
Union. j 
The background to the recent 00100] a 
in Jordan is provided in the following report is a 
the New York Times: teh N 
“When Hussein became King of [01101] ie 
1953, he was a boy of 18 with an ne 
education (Harrow and Sandhurst), expen 
hobbies (racing cars and airplanes), and fis M 
boyant tastes (at Sandhurst his uniform dedi) dn 
with medals earned him the nickname ৮টি 
Hussy’). i 
“At first Hussein paid little 00101] ings 
affairs of state. Within a year and a half, hi se ally 
ever, the boy ‘King became the target of a tite ৃ 
tug of war between Britain and 2: and 
control of his country. The British, who ican 
created Jordan and provided it with an a tine 
and an annual, subsidy, wanted King Hussem | 
line up with the pro-Western bloc of J 
states that included Iraq. Nasser of 
wanted Hussein to join Jordan to ৫ 
Western Arab bloc comprising Egypt ™ 


Arabia. 


ES 
লে 


109] 
“Within Jordan there was sharp a | 
The Bedouins of the desert, who had oi 
majority of the population before during i 
apparently loyal to the British. ’ Pe andil 
1948-49 Palestine war, Hussems 2 j 
King Abdullah, had annexed 
and Jordan’s Bedouins were noy 
Palestinian. Arabs, many of them 
Israeli territory, The Palestinians 
Vengeance om Israe] and on 
they considered responsible fo 
More sophisticated jand more pore 
Bedouins, the Palestinians 9007 
Jordan’s politics. Their hero Wes Jord! 
they demanded that Hussein seve © 
to Britain and join the Nasser blo y” 
“King Hussein, impelled pai 


estern 


e 
+ Tsraels 6 
r [sra A 
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partly by 5 on 
| তীর for a long time. British 
a e ousted. Pro-Nasser men 


armed: forces in- 
famed Arab Legion. Syrian 
were allowed to enter 
it in the event of 


+ 09765 P 2 Ea 
peli টিনা Jordan held. parliarientatry 


the Palestinian-supported parties won 
1, and-.King. Hussein appointed as 
hanier an anti-Western extrerist of Palestinian 
at, Suleiman. : Nabulsi. Under Nabulsi 
“Ith Nasserism land. 10011001719 influences 
10106] and the last ties. with Britain were cut. 
Vm without the’ annual British subsidy, the 
lanian economy. began to! founder. And King 
win evidently began to fear that the monarchy 

[at soon: founder, too. 
| ‘In February the King ordered his Permier 
cap down on Communist activity. Nabulsi 
F a Hussein's anger was heightened by 
i |; লা a man supposed to be Nasset’s 
| aly: King Saud of Saudi Arabia. Saud 
Fd Egypt, Jordan and Syria to resist Commu- 
some. sympathy. for the 


17801), 


fo and to show 
2an: Ei rer i i i 
|" in Eisenhower Doctrine with its offer of 
imic ae 3 ; 
i and. military aid: to anti-Communist 
s. To Hussein and his supporters in 


‘bOVern, 5 n 
ough ment, the Eisenhower Doctrine sounded 
ti oo Tt might be 


(i 
॥ 
উঠার a remedy for Jordan’s 
lean milita i King Saud’ could accept 
r কম 
Morden 2 y and economic aid, why colud- 


"Pra a 
টি pal gave the answer in a 
ce the United ই speech two weeks 
Sane said টু handed me 100 million 
a I would i Š 10 if you fight 
that he wad reject it,” he said. He also 
(1) preparing to éstablish 
১১:৪১ and (2) planning a 
Servants considered too 
Ten days ago! Hussein 
“stern Palestinians moved quickly. 
Nationa of Staff, Maj. Gen. Ali 
aast firebrand, they began 
anti-Hussein’ rebellion in 
না টা : nae ago the Bemi 
ov. the conspiracy to th 
Fine oat to না Legion 
“a amatic “appeal for the 
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army's allegiance. The i is 
loyal to B সান S a 
belongs and bitterly resentful of G a নি 

eneral Nuwar 
who had discriminated against Bedouin. officers 
rallied to the King. The rebellion was সে 
and Nuwar escaped to Syria, 

“Last week Hussein and his supporters 
embarked on a tightrope policy of purging Jordan 
df the extreme pro-Nasser and pro-Com¢ramist 
forces while at the same time seeking to placate 
the powerful Palestinian rank-and-file. Hussein 
appointed a compromise Cabinet headed by a 
relatively moderate Palestinian, Hussein Fabkri 
Khalidi, and including Nabulsi in the post of 
Foreign Minister. In the army, the King replaced 
Chief of Staff Nuwar, with one of Nuwar’s 
former - school-mates, Maj. Gen. ‘Ali Hayari. 
Bedouins ‘received important promotions, how- 
ever, and it was plain that the King was seeking 
to ‘Bedottinize’ his officer corps. : 

“To the country as a whole, Hussein pledged 
that the changes and purges in the government 
and the amy did not presage any change in 
Jordan’s basic policy iof ‘Arab ‘unity,’ “positive 
neutrality,’ ‘anti-imperialism, and opposition to 
Israel. 

“But the Palestinians were evidently not 
placated. and the political tension continued. 
Yesterday the new Chief of Staff, General Hayari, 
went to Syria on a pretext. Once on Syrian soil, 
he  pnnownced his resignation and claimed 
political asylum. General Hayari charged that 
King Hussein’s palace was ‘preparing a plot in 
co-operation : with foreign non-Arab military 
attaches in Amman against Jordan’s indepen 
dence? Hussein promptly appointed a ‘tough 
Bedouin general to replace him, Nonethelass 
the resignation was a sign of. mounting dissension 
in Jordan. | 

“Where do last week’s developments leave 
the Middle Eastern situation? Obviously the 
course Jordan follows will have important effects 
upon ‘relations among the Arab tS 0১ 
Israel and upon the East-West struggle for the 
Middle East’s allegiance. 97554825175 

“Tf Hussein makes good his attempt to 
halt the’ spread of Nasserism, in sla aoe 
he succecilé in halting Jordan's déift toward the 
Egyptian-Syrian-Communist, orbit, it will Be a 
real blow both at Nasser’s prestige and at 
Riissia’s efforts to penetrate the Arab world. 
Both Cairo and Moscow pre well aware of t e 
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that Hussein will join up with the West. Even jf 
be wanted to go that far—and there is no 
certainty that he does—he would risk a popular 
uptisng of the Palestinian faction in Jordan. 
About the best that Washingtcn can hope for at 
the present is that Jordan might join with Saudi 
Arabia’s King Saud in aw anti-Commun:st— 
although not pro-Western—vourse. In tha: event, 
Nasser would find himself with only one close 
Arab ally : Syria. To avoid such isolation Nasser 
might even decide “o take an anti-Ccyrimunist 
line himself. 


“At the present time, however, there is no 
guarantee that Hussein will remain in power long 
enough to lead Jordan away from communism. 
Despite the alleg’ance of the Bedouins, his position 
at home is far from secure. If the pro-Nasser 
forces in Jordan could oust him, it would be 
regarded as an important victory for Nasser and, 
possibly, for Russia as well. Wf there were any 
large-scale fighting in Jordan, the Saudi Arabian 
end Syrian troops which are still stationed there 
wouid probably become involved. In that case 
Jordan’s two remaining neighbotrs—Iraq in the 
rorth end Israel on the west—would also be 
expected to intervene, Jordan might find itself 
partitioned, and the whole balance of power in 
the Mideast might shift abruptly,” 


Civil Liberties in the USA 
The American Socialist leader, Mr. Norman 
Thomas, in an open letter published in the 
New York week'y New Leader took issue with 
ৰ Bertrand Russel for the latter having written 
introduction to the British edition of the 

90k Freedom is As Freedom Does, written by 
s Lamont. In his introduction Earl Russel 

a sombre appraisal of the state ‘of civil 
89 in the USA. Teply to the 
velled by Norman Themas, Parl 

ed his position with equal 
icture he drew of American 
ually horrifying, 
বি T 5 
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: in Cairo, hundreds of Egyp- Russel said: “You will doubt] 

টিটি জে opuinet Hussein and denounced 197 Maple ee the guit te ut is 

কের জারি 1 

Moscow, Pravda charged that Jordan's 10১8. ae তন = ae that হজ pi 

court supported by reactionary military icicles Mequa’\y ae 4 eal o admitteg 3 8৪1 

and other anti-popular forces’ was planning to crimes committed by the Police and M i H 

hand Jordan ‘to the imperialist camp.” courts in the United States.» | a 

“Actually, however, there is little chance Referring to the nefarious Tole 0] i 


Federal Bureau of Investigation in end the | 
civil liberties of citizens in the 030] Hung 
Russel said that the organisation had bat mot | 
for the past forty years “with a disrega | Comm 
truth and common humanity which shold nes 
aroused overwhelming 70010 protest” | is dle 

He added: “I say this deliberately any Party 
a full sense of responsibility.” | admis 

Referring to air of fear and suspicion ve 
academic institutions in the USA, Eal Ra ™ s 
said: “I do not think that you and thoi 00৬ 
think as you do have the vaguest idea d4 ® the 
gencral state of fear which exists in Am fi 
universities among young professors an4 E 
structors and among intelligent students | [0 
frequent and numerous contacts with 10] 0105 
this kind, and it is pathetic to see ther Ry Pith 
breathing the air of free discussion without i 


vy tet Me ter 

dread that an unguarded remark vil R 
ported by supposed friends to some 4 lay 
with power to inflict ruin.” চাটি 
| Here, 


is 


Civil Liberties Under Communism Y 


dari 

The great British philosopher পাটি 

appal ing picture of the state of ovil ol 
the USA. Despite the objections 


of i 
| 


01000] 


at a) Ag} 


dian Ambassador to Egypt of 19615 
[0907৮ of the charges of Gommi 
levelled against him by a commi degre 
Congress further highlights the gh £ 
anti-Communist hysteria in the ip 
not spare even a top-ranking aring 
friendly power from the E 
The Canadian Government 2 
almost in one single voice 0677 [051 
death under such tragic oe ‘pas 
Labour Member of Par iam 1 by 
Mr. Norman’s suicide as ge 
Yet in all fairness it MUS 


ধা] য়া Russel has also stated, infringements of 
come) i a in the USA have not yet Ea the Pa 
U: ডে senin the eee some af the 
OM “ellit Communist States. : 1e a of the 
dy an era are now almost unix ersally recognised 
the t d denounced. But tho Communists in their 

| joa] manner, while criticising past crimes, 
le td imed to extol current Soviet crimes with 
mif the fu'lest equanimity. 15455 of the 
0] Hungarian revolution by the Sovict army has 
d bial mot been openly denounced by any major 


গু] Communist Party, though the greatest uneasi- 
101] ness among party ranks in more than one party 
» | isclearly visib’e. Thus the British Communist 
y adil Party rejected Peter Fryer’s appeal for re- 
‘admission though the Party could not produce 
imid wen the most s'ender proof that Peter Fryer 
arl pal Md said anything but hard truth about the 
thoi] Massacre by the Soviet tanks in Hungary. But 
ea | the disillusioned Professor Levy remarked, 
Ani 0 could not expect truth from the Commu- 
al 4,288. Professor Levy, a noted British scientist 
nts, 1} 3 one of the foremost Communist inte'lec- 
h ma দি Western Europe, openly indicated the 
heir 1i Ei, Communist leadership headed by Harry 
vith) for deliberate suppression of truth about 
ill te] terror in the USSR. 
aul 3 ae to his visit to the USSR Professor 
[tny টি a, and heard shook me 
te, T pot a ate within the fortnight I was 
E ৪ be.lyfull to last me the rest of my 


aa There 


| TAN cen “great positive achieve- 
৪৫৪ coupled with a cast-iron 
n Tee gangsterism that bat- 
his টনি able Socialist economic 
T some ¢ io spring out of Stalin’s 
Or Years ult of the individual. It was 
‘it was part of the history of 
Marxists ought to know about 
” he said. 
e তি current Communist 
the cult রী of the Stain cra were 
SOcialig; 3 Stalin and had nothing 
Oglicatti z as such Professor Levy, 
lar tech 185 hit right on the point. 
01110121000 with the Communists 
hej ae a false target with a view 
Wer, tee When Communists 
10 bla it was the US imperial- 
of me. When 30061100085 of 
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YY, Currig “and Picasso ques- 
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tioned Soviet methods -they were certainly 
bourgeous ideo`ogists. But it is untarnished 
truth when Bulganin calls Imre Nagy names 
and describes him as a persistent © anti-Ccm- 
munist, complete'y overlooking the -fact that 
in the first days of Hungarian uprising when 
coe! ae al 
S) e of the Communists 
better able to hand’e the situation than Imre ii 
Nagy, who was then named Primè Minister on 
the personal dircction of the Soviet Communist 
leader Suslov. Contrary to Soviet estimation, 
however, Nagy was a real patriot and a strong 
man so that he refused to toe the line set by 
the Kremlin schemers. Therefore, he is now a 
“traitor” in Communist vocabulary. 

Another frequent charge against the Soviet 
Union was that it had kept under detention 
many foreign nationals. Whi'e the detention of 
a few Chinese in the USA or a few Americans 
in China was greatly pub icised, the Indian press, 
by and large, was sient on the millions of 
foreigners under enforced detention in the 
USSR. While the detention of Germans ` and 
Japanese might be sought to be justified though 
unconvineingly by the argument that they 
could not be re’cased until a peace treaty was 
signed, the detainees were by no means res- 
tricted to the nationals of these two States. 
Twelve years after the end of war there were 
still more than 500000 Polish citizens under 
enforced detention in the USSR. The Polish 
Government has recently secured an agreement 
ihat the number would be repatriated by 1958. 
The cnormity of the Soviet measures Is fuly 
realized as one recalls that during all he 
twe've years Poland, as one of Ewop 
“Peop'e’s Democracies,” has always been faith- 
ful to Russia—both under Stalinism and de- 
Sta'inisation. Of course, this is hardly to 
unexpected from a country which in the nai 
of friendship sends its tanks to ৪2 
internal uprising of a friendly people ee. í 
the leaders of friendy Communist parii 


The Atomic Threat 
The world is weary 
r cxp`osions. ] 
টি Gls apathetic to the p 
and are going on with their tests 
quest to develop newer and mor 
weapons with which they can 
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world supremacy ‘The nuclear explosions দা phe 
: SAA : a to Asian lives. 
Pacific is particularly dangerous 
as already launched 
“The Government of Japan h he. United 
official protests with the USSR and the 
Kingdom. 3 
| £ “While the Big Powers are as far away T 
ever in reaching agreement on the banning 0 
atomic weapons and nuclear exp-osions a hae 
“is afoot in the West, particularly in the Une a 
‘States and Great Britain, to blunt the edge 0 
the world movement for banning the atomic 
weapons by a: cleverly designed propaganda 
] differentiating between “tactical” and “strategic 
y atomic weapons. “Tactical” atomic weapons, 
ALY they say, are less powerful and less harmful 
ll than “strategic” atomic weapons and by secur- 
ing an agreement among the atomic powers that 
they would use only “tactical” atomic weapons 
ut ina future combat the major disasters resulting 
from the use of bigger “strategic’’ weapons may 
be avoided. 

The utter hollowness of this proposition 
from the political as well as a military point of 
view, has been ably demonstrated by Professor 
Sailendianath Dhar in ‘an article in the Vigil, 
April 20. Shri Dhar strikes the point right. on 
af the head as he writes: “The distinction which is 
E sought to be drawn between two classes of 
atomic weapons rests as a matter of fact on a 
| number of assumptions, which .. .. , cannot fail 
| to evoke distrust in the lay mind . . . The idea 

that ‘tactical’ atomic weapons possess a smaller 
range of destructiveness provides no comfort to 
the mind of the ordinary citizen, unable to 
enthuse over civilian casualties being counted 
in millions instead of in billions.” 
_ It would, however, appear that behind this 
innocuous classification of atomic weapons there 
is hidden a definite plan to make Asia the test- 
_ ing ground. Some time back the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London, held a sym- 
osium on the military Strategy in à nuclear 
3. The participants included Rear-Admiral 
Anthony Buzzard, Prof. P. M. S. Blackett 
Mr, Dennis Healy, M.P. The discussions 
ve been published in a book entitled On 
Atomic War. 
he book it appeared that experts 
with a range of 500 to 1,000 
“How nice!” as one com- 
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ü I-megaton bombs; or a 
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76, “No need to drop a 10- 
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hundred bombs a tenth» 01৪ ‘me “a 
would do just as well with the Same ob, 
or even a shower of ‘tactical’ guided a 


a 5 Misses 
The result—large-scale destruction. fe lla 


i; pakis 


opal 
র 


pace! 


5 AG 3 t 3 | 
nuclear radiation and residual radio Ron 
and mass extermination of the Nb oppo 


00081811890 


would be the same. ; e 
now 


Now where are the weapons 80811] of joi 
used? The British strategists specifically ex 1৮11 
Europe—Western Europe with its “dense wl Pakis 
lation in such small and crowded territories} bingi 
from the use of atomic weapons. The gy) stent 
similarly extended by the 1000-mile range jg} ston 
inasmuch as no point in the USA is withing] toral 
miles from any point of the Soviet Union wij} 1010 
alone is likely to use atomic weapons agi} elo 
that country.. There would, however, be lit} tis si 
difficulty in bombing the USSR with at 
weapons from any of the numerous Wes) e 
military bases girdling the country. But Ei 
USSR possesses the power of equivalent reii 11 
tion. So that the only region offering ita) mao 
ground for using atomic weapons is Asia 1a 
the strategists do not seek to hide this fate 

“Tf our forces,” they say, “are being ql 
ped with tactical atomic weapons—as ter 
to be—the most likely place ™ bee E 
weapons would, in fact, be used if the fi 
nists attack are Asia and the Middle valk 


vote on April 24 passed an 
providing for a common elect i 
gionists in Pakistan. About six mor ort 
Assembly in its Dacca session had app ‘| 
measure for Eastern Pakistan; 
decision extends the measure to 
Pakistan. 


Christian minority member Mr.. sie 
was earlier lost, 14 for the 
against it. A Hindu membe 
abstained. A i 

Replying to the debate the 


ter, Amjad Ali, appealed to as 


Leaguers (who were the 01° ij 
electorate both in undivid ed Hof 
stan ag well) not for the creatii 
in Pakistan, having suc 
ion, Haridwar 


WAN 
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ectorate bill was passed in 
im League and the 
arty of Pakistan were 
00 electorate. Whatever the 
section of the Republican Party. has 
3 it fit not to oppose the extension 
[100৫ ate to West Pakistan. The Act 
0) 
signifies রা টু 
“| pakistan 01008 s 
yal DD up this measure seem partly to distract 
| g up | 


‘| attention from East Pakistan’s demand for 
ml autonomy. However, the passing of the elec- 
i| wal Act is another blow at the nefarious two- 
ial pation theory of Muslim League and would be 
এ] veleomed by all well-wishers of Pakistan on 
||] this side of the border. 


sel Olou Bar in Britain 
[00] The existence of colour bar in Britain and the 
jh British dominions was the subject of a book by 
iia) 0015 H. Richmond of the University of 
jy} Edinburgh. This admirably balanced and 
al thoroughly documented book was published in 
j| 5 in the Penguin series. One should have 
rey ed that after such a scientific presentation 
ch C2) the “colour problem” in Britain would lead 
j E tes to take some steps in the direc- 
‘ mproving relations with the “coloured” 


"| Kople. Noth; টো 
01010) Nothing significant seems, however, to 
Ne been done. এ 


ca The id ic £ 
[518 Continuation of colour bar even in high 


recent A in London was highlighted by the 
| Vittoria ee of Lord Altrincham from the 
| ster frien বা institution founded to 
dr i মাথা between the peoples of the 
Al Patrona i and the Empiré and enjoying 


রী am succeeded to his father’s 
i s ১ to take his seat in the 
LT the 0 s0 Merely n the ground that it was wrong 
টিভি 
Low, ho agg ezine, National and English 
is letter. Pposed the Suez war. 
Sir Ca resignation addressed to 
81০০৮, Chairman of the 
ord Altrincham complained 
students’ hostel run by the 
ou = clinging to the hope,” he 
4 0a pr uld turn the existing esta- 
i: Cher hostel for students from 


টন 
ar in 
ave 


the 


tion Chennai and eGangotri 


every part of the Commonwealth without dis- 
tinction of colour; or that you would raise 
money for establishing such a hostel, and that 
eae you would withdraw your name and 
Support from what is an insult for all that the 
mee stands for. Nothing, however, has been 

“India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Ghana are 
full members of the Commonwealth, yet 
coloured students are not admitted to a hostel 
nun by a League whose purpose is to promote 
friendship and Commonwealth unity. And one 
of the reasons you have given me for maintain- 
ing this iniquitous state of affairs is that you 
do not wish to alienate the South Africans. In- 
stead of being true to our principles and setting 
an example to our compatriots (whose attitude 
towards coloured people in this country is not 
still all that it should be) we are allowing 
ourselves to be influenced by a nation whose 
theory and practice of race relations is con- 
demned by liberal opinion throughout the world 
and by nearly every Christian community.” 

Lord Altrincham added that the state of 
affairs was all the more regrettable as the Queen 
and the mother Queen were patrons of the 
League. “It is unfair and inappropriate,” re- 
marked Lord Altrincham, “that the Royal 
family who sympathises the Commonwealth 
ideal if human brotherhood and equal partner- 
ship should be associated—even nominally and | 
unintentionally—with a hostel based on the ` 
principle of apartheid.” 

How did the Chairman of the League react 
to this damaging indictment by one of the 
leading Conservatives? The Chairman, Sir Cecil 
Harcourt, justified the existing practice of = 
cluding coloured students from the ie y 
referring to lack of accommodation. He ex- 

: x ‘coloured Common- 
plained further that no নি 
wealth country” donated to the League, Ef E J 
had to give preference to students from “Ww BS 

৬০৭৭ a” 3 a 
ছা, public denunciation. has 

-ved to focus public attention on the problem 
SaNa d though the authorities of the 
ie গা nade an inch- from their 
টনি position, even people from unexpected 


quarters came forwar 
in the hostel. 
A group of 


students from South Africa, and : 
Rhodesia who were occupying the hostel, in 
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d to denounce the practice | | 


letter to the Times, London, expressed their aa 
agreement with the stand taken by the hoste 
auhorities with regard to the coloured students. 

“No special difficulties,” they say, “are i 
volved. These premises are, indeed, generally 
fully occupied, but the signatories believe that 
coloured people from the Commonwealth should 
be allowed to take their place in the queue 
along with the rest of us.” : 

Reporting this episode, Bombay Chronicle’s 
London correspondent, Shri P. T. Chandra, 
adds that Lord Altrincham was determined to 
carry on his campaign till the League stopped 
its colour bar. j 


The New Cabinet 


With the publication of the names of the 
new members of the Lok Sabha in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary on April 5, the 2nd Lok 
Sabha came into being. The final party position 
(six seats are yet to be filled) is: Congress 36, 
Communist 27, Praja-Socialist 19, Jan Sangh 
4, People’s Democratic Front (Andhra) 9, 
Scheduled Caste Federation (Bombay and 
Mysore) 6, Independents 42, other parties 23; 
nominated 3. Total 491. 

On April 17 the new Central Cabinet was 
announced, There was no surprise in the third 
Cabinet headed by Pandit Nehru. Except Shri 
A. ©. Guha almost all the members of the last 
ministry who were re-elected were included in 
the new ministry also. Two ministers—Shri 
Ashoke Sen and Prof. Humayun Kabir—have 
been taken from West Bengal but there is no 
one in the Cabinet from West Bengal. Shri 

Krishna Menon has been allotted tl 
portfolio. Shri S. K. P 
= to the Cabinet. 
w = The Heonomic Weekly refers to the 
of any significant addition in the new Ministry 
nd remarks, “Tt is in the rank of the Deputy 
nisters, however, that one has to seek the 
e, if any, to Pandit Nehru’s principle of 
ction, the result of his search for new 
t and his success in infusing fresh blood. 
all three counts, progress has been dead slow. 
> ot erwise dynamic Prime Minister seems to 
e in maturing slowly and leaving the 
stew, preferring the electorate to do 
Promotions from the ranks of the 
55 few that one cannot help 

চি: rd] i Se OG 5 

wisd of the initial choice,” 


al le Defence 
atil is the only addition 


absence 
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Commenting upon the latest 7 | 
reorganisation at the Centre, th T al 
Weekly writes: “Ministers May 7 
even the changes of portfoliog May a ty Pall 
‘ministries change with bewildering van a N 
along with thelist of the new 4 iti k 


been issued a press communique 
organisation of ministries and 
of the business of the ministries 


and neces 


so long gf ft 
were uncalled for and entirely irrational, yj a 
respect, the metaphor of musical chains basil Hor 
he modified. The Ministerial changes giv | lis com 
impression of an unstable equilibrium, Baal bye 
brium is maintained all right, but it eal palit’ 
constant readjustments whenever impor} vost 
Ministers change or are forced to change tel Ne 
portfolios. The departure of Shri q, qed 2 
Krishnamachari from the Commerce টা] ft 
little while ago, for example, led to! A 
Wholesale change in this important minii 
and the dislocation then caused has 0011]... 


omy 


3 : senl Eeh bori 
been repaired. Again, to put the E সী 
Minister in charge of a spending Ministry Ë asst 


that of Iron and Steel, even as a 8102৮ 
rangement. was so absurd that it had o 
ended some day, and this has now been d | 
Tn the process the Production Min le 
vanished altogether, though not the Mims 


charge who has now been given a dit A 

portfolio.” 5 W 

a the 

India and the West ৰ 1l Ni 
It is slowly dawning on the tru øli 


servers of the U.S. press that hee 
danger in the continuous harrying 10108 
by the War-mongers and bloc re 5 
in U.S.A. The following extract iin 
Sulzberger’s report to the New ge 
April 3 is an indication: st a 
Even those in Washington 19910 চা 
by Nehru’s tendency to lecture US Wm 
ing Communist transgressions AD i i 
lation of principles he preaches "indian 
West has an immense stake in I 


cracy’s success. For India is the 


. 4 5 

A curious competitive ৫09 
between New Delhi and EOL f 
sians, recognizing the importance 


"y 
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ing vast material, technical and 
| are iio China. We, likewise, ara 
Pe 1111, 3 considerable amount in efforts to 
01118 we democratic revolution—much as 
মা alike his personality. 
2 the coming generation, India 
modernizing its antiquated 
illiterate masses and be- 
ning self-sufficient, the cause of ` freedom 
have achieved a triumph. Ultimate re- 
দাহ Asian nations, even iron- 
nd China, might be boundless. 
However, the chances of Indian success in 
sive tis competition with Cupa are being hamper- 
sla by an arms race with Pakistan. Part of 
[1001 budget is supported by. our economic 
|11010910 But another part is drained off 
ally New Delhis determination not to lag 
tind Karachi military. Pakistan’s material 
ites from us. 
American policy of arming Pakistan tends 


7৫100 to. 
এ.) duns 
llo Ny succeed in i 
k pant, educating 15 


itetly to weaken disastrously the Indian 
nly omy. It has also provoked another 
Tinel boring land, Afghanistan, to make an 
iy চা ealthy Weapon deal with the U.5.S.R. on 
gape] SUnption such equipment is required be- 
d to nM a frontier- argument with the 
u by our „policy, we encourage 
e military spending race. 


tof the So 7 
uth Asian Tee ih 
And India’s an countries can afford 


i new F না Wis এ 
Teh wy. % l1ve-yYea P an— 
i. th We ultimate] ze oo upon 


ly base s Se নী 
P™ the drain. J e such hopes—is going 


1. his Q 3 
Ja is situ 
গা নি allows Moscow two political 
js JA SSians ন 
vials e $125,000,00 ans have already offered 
11810, A 0 credit. They may sug- 
i 25 in an effort to gain 
in withdraw P> India’s economy. Or 
| ot ing টি help in the hope 
} 8888 Ja, and possi হি 
B 5 largest 755 
j. &uon. 


“intended Policy of arming 
T helping to sabotage 
on—upon which we bet 


the + : 
Š carefully, has come to think 
Dethenin sighted folly if, for the 
We hen ene ally’s limited fight- 
estroy Asia’s most 
t revolution—and 
tself. : k 


“ant 
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A Victim of Calumny : 


০০152 ১ 
Candia তে টি Herbert Norman, the 
death from peer plunged to his 

: a seventh floor window of the 
Swedish Embassy. 
“A Canadian Embassy statement said he 
‘apparently took his own life’ ina slate of 
depression over American allegations last month 
that he was a Communist. 
$ “Mr. Norman’s body struck a Swedish 
Embassy car parked ‘outside the building from, 
which he fell. 

“An Egyptian police officer said Mr, 
Norman committed suicide by jumping from the 
attic of the home of the Swedish Minister. Mr. 
Carl Eng. 

“Mr. Norman entered the apartment of the 
Minister, who was away at the time, and wrote 
two letters—one to! his wife and the other to Mr. 
Eng. 

“The letter to 
hope for life.’ 

“In the letter to the Minister, he apologized 
to Mr. Eng for using his building to take his 
life. 

“Police guarding the body said Mr. Norman 
had told bis driver to park his car outside the 
Embassy while he took a walk. He them entered 
the Swedish building, took the lift from the 
seventh floor and jumped from a window. 

“The Canadian Embassy communique said : 
‘The Canadian Ambassador had always been an 
extremely conscientious public servant and recent 
unpleasant publicity and accusations had greatly 
distressed him.’ E 

«Mr. Nonman was 48 years old and was 
appointed to Egypt in August, 1956. He is 
survived by Mrs. Norman. EE 

“The Canadian External Affairs Minister 
Mr. Pearson, said in Ottawa, on March 15, th 
Canada would make a ‘strong protest’ to th 
U.S.A. over a report released by a USD nate S 
cominittee which contained ‘slanders and un- 
supported insinuations’ against Mr. Norman. S 

“Mr. Pearson told the House of Commons — 
that a 1951 Qanadian security check of Mr. 
Norman gave him a ae bill on accusations 
5 as a Commiunist. -tea 
that a following day the U.S. State Depart ৯ 
ment in Washington repudiated the Senate sub 
committee allegations against Mr. Norman. 

“Mr, Pearson said in Ottawa today th 


his wife said: ‘I have no 


Se 


pegs ০ eae 
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nervous collapse 


Torman died as a result wf 
Norn er, 


brought on by overwork, overstrain, 
feeling of renewed persecution.’ 

“Mr. Pearson said, Mr. Norman was deeply 
and understandably depressed by ‘the resurrection 
by one or two persons in Washington of certain 
old charges affecting his loyalty and which were 
disposed tof years ago. 

“ ‘The yeacon for these renewed attacks may 
be obscure but the tactics ‘sed degrade only 


2 


those who adopted them’. 


Public Relations 
নি Of late Pandit Nehru appears to be much 


Ly concerned with the Congress reverses In 
| the last general election. His diagnosis 1s 
iy that the main cause of such reverses 1s 


the progressive deterioration in the relation- 
t ship between the Congress and the public. 
He naturally stresses the importance of re- 
viving the public relations by all means. 
He rightly realises that in a democracy it is 
the concern of the people that counts ultimately 
in the administrative machinery of the country. 
But the trends in the last general election have 
deeper causes which are rooted among the 
Congressmen as well as in the general adminis- 
trative set up of the country. The administra- 
tive machinery is not up to the mark and it is 
much too obvious. Corruption and dishonesty 
rule the administration that today rules the 
country. The Party in power has failed to root 
out the corruption and dishonesty among the 
Government departments and naturally the 
Congress party stands to blame. Mere pious 
Wish is not enough unless it is hacked by a 
strong determination and ruthless action. 
The Ministers are supposed to be the 
_ mentors of public opinion and on them devolves 
the duty and responsibility of carrying the 
ublic and their opinion with them. But barring 
few, most of the Ministers today are averse 
to face the public because they themselves 
d tly or indirectly encourage dishonesty and 
nepotism. This inferiority complex is pushing 
ongress farther and farther away from the 
and the country. They are viewed more 
en to the sentiments and interests of the 
ও ngress Party today requires a 
aul and the old guards who were 
Egle for independence of 


ti 
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intain the same degree 


of integrity of character. The fi N ; 
pendence is quite different from th 08 tion 
tration which is replete with many co otal 
allurements in every stage of a aa ty Fite 
machinery. The result is that the bet ihe Pe 
today is rotten. Of course, the 00৬0 i ihe 
are no better and the people today i MY 1090 
tween Scylla and Charybdis and ther My s 
chosen the lesser evil not because of the এ 
for the party but because of the fondaa 000 
a stable administration in the county al! the. 
the Congress can offer. rT othe 
: z 105) 
Another cause is that most of the erstat public 
leaders of the Congress Party are now engg West 1 
in the shameful struggle for official loaves el today 
fishes. The ideal that once kindled in tef atall $ 
a sense of sacrifice and service is today 181] Congre 
the lucrative sinecures of positions in Úf West B 
Government, They have turned their irre] 
from real service to the country to sei} look 
positions in the Government. The result ist} tal 
there is none today in the ruling Party, e Mons 
ing Pandit Nehru and a few others, who we Mug | 
feel the urge to maintain any public eit! a 
They are so much concerned with offical 5 tel 
cures that they find neither time nor I) 
in pursuing the task of maintaining plo 
tions. Most of them today are ber 
sense of courtesy which costs little i 
much. Being puffed up with thelr 0 cial 


| 
tions they haye come to forget that E 
ultimately the servants of the Pech a 
the goodwill of the people that will t 
to power in the next general, A 0৮] An 
general grievance of the people ie otli 
election is over, the Congress aa the Hy em 
the people and they never ne the co tr 


nor maintain any contact Wl next e 
the five years unless and unt l et a 
election arrives again. Pandit elves ® 
the Congressmen to regard mog 
servants of the people; but 
opposite and they regar ১: 
lords of the people and the ০00 
common weakness of democrat om Mi 
towards bureaucracy and ০ ot 
standing all its merits, 09700 to 
in a country like India, has Ta je 
government by the mediocre F 


in It 


| ermanent services stand for repre- 
p 
p anc 


government. তা ফিডের . 
slaring cause of this degeneration of 
The api once stood for what was India 
ty না of personne] in Government 
jost-independent era. Many cf 
০, were opportunists in the British 
| Ho me ts prominence overnight in 
pene hae India and today they control some 
পি positions in the administrative set-up 
a country. The result is that such people 

ye not the courage to face the people and so 
erst} public relation for them is a dead thing, In 
r engal Wet Bengal, there are some in the Ministry 
avee aday who have not the guts to face the public 
in tel at all because of their misdeeds in the past. The 
ay lwil Congress is slowly, though perceptibly, dying in 
s int West Bengal and for that the leaders of the Party 
heir tl are responsible for their narrow and reactionary 
secu} tutlook in elevating such persons to the minis- 
al gaddi. Such artificially propped-up 
y, et] Rems are more a liability than an asset to the 
rho wa ing Party. But strange it is that the leaders 
ret) ther cannot sense the public opinion or deli- 
jal এ] ately ignore it. The West Bengal Ministry 
)) ey consists of some members who not only 
ublie te ‘tok ho part in the country’s struggle for in- 
eft 0 Bence, but, on the contrary, their leanings 
bie y definitly against such struggle. But now 
cial | ৃ Te important positions in the Govern- 
ৃ 71107 টি Peoples ber expel oe 
nl ations when they are com- 


Ed to g S 
sp My in টা the people who all along resent 
10, 9100. in the Ministry. z 


এ] 1010 
বা contati ve 


‘ons in the I 


004]. Another a1: 

y ic in E thing that should not be lost sight 
the Vetnment তা is that the Congress 
oe ers j med itself in certain petty 
yh OS fr h à way that they alienated them- 
ডি i goodwill of the people and in- 
৪1 eamp 81509৫ the opposition parties. As 


dispute in refusing 
Tribunal cost itself 


eG 


Over 
a ernment were So very un- 


by their blunders they made 
7955 parties. Intran- 
akes ;, ~e Party in power in a 
Willa, Ë Wpopular, So mere 
cure the: Congress of its 

aN Prime Minister instead 
Over the fate of foreign 
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` democratic Government the factor of public 


to বাশ 
21118709700. In other words, . 


. such a tendency and 
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affairs and makin i 
using himsel 'essiy 
popular among the ভিত ; wera, পা 
vote a little more of his ti 

us time towards Indi 
problems and that is the surest way to ও 


the Coneres i 
well. gress Party die Government as 


Hereunder we attach the recent statements 
made by Pandit Nehru and Dr 13}, Ci, 18 
the question of “public contact”: “AT 

[17 ৯ 5 

April 28.—The great importance of ‘public 
contact and public approach’? in a 10710078110 
Government has been stressed by Prime Minister 
Sri Nehru in a recent letter to 
in the Government. 


a “The letter, is believed to be the 
Prime Minister's first communication to his 
colleagues after assumption wf office by the new 
Cabinet gives an idea of his grave concern at the 
decline in the popularity of the Congress, 


all his colleagues 


which 


“In the letter which is a critique on the 
public behaviour of persons holding high offices, 
like Governors and Ministers, the Prime Minister 
has warned against pomp and show and the 
tendency to continue certain practices which might 
have been suitable to, British time but are not 
appropriate now. 

“Expressing concern at some developments 
that have taken place in the course of the last few 
years the Prime Minister has pointed out in the 
letter that Ministers, both at the Centre and in 
the States, have gradually drifted in a certain 
direction which takes them away from the public, 
both practically and psychologically. In a 


contact and public .approach is of great 
importance and any barrier that comes in the 
way is very harmful. 

“To some extent, it is inevitable that 
Ministers who are heavily occupied with their 
work, have necessarily not much time or oppor 
tunity for public contacts. Yet some measure 0 
contact should be maintained so as to prevent a 
feeling of isolation and separateness which tends 
tio grow up among people who function 2 
in offices. ‘I do ah, a 3 না ae oy 

inis isolated themse 
Ministers have is সিরা 
realised and checked,’ the Prime Minister adds. 

“Security arrangement, flying of flags om 
cars, travelling in saloons and appointment 0 
‘red-coated’ chaprasis are same qf the prac 


gn Powers, should de- ~ 
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| which have been severely criticised by the Prime 
+ Minister in the letter. There are trivial instances, 
but often it is the trivial instance, he 
says, that leaves an abiding impression on 
the mind of the public and gradually creates a 
wrong psychology. ‘The main thing is that we 
should, while naturally preserving a certain 


nt hah ar es ANT ha 


dignity and decorum, avoid any show that 
attracts attention.’ 
«4 would suggest that even ‘Governors 


should consider this matter and reduce some of 

the pomps and ceremonies that is a part of their 

high office. I realise that there must be dignity 

and ceremonial about the Head of the State’.” 
“Darjeeling, April 98,—Addressing the first 
i mecting of the West Bengal Council of Ministers 
held at Raj Bhavan here today the Chief Minister 
Dr. B. C. Roy is understood to have emphasised 
the need for the Ministers maintaining a close 
contact with the people personally. 

“Dr, B. C. Roy, Chief Minister, who presided 
over the meeting, drew their attention to the 
difficult task before them, He, it is learnt, urged 
the Ministers to personally go into every bit of 
details concerning any particular problem irres- 
pective of what might have been the views of 
officials. 


“The meeting was held after Sri Siddhartha 
‘Sankar Roy, Judicial Minister-designate, had 
taken the oath of office and of secrecy at a simple 
function held at Raj Bhavan. Dr. Roy, it is 
understood, expressed his keen desire to bring 
about a change in ithe relationship between 
employers and employees which at the moment 
appeared to be somewhat disturbed. According to 
talks in political circle Dr. Roy seemed to be very 
keen in reorientating the present Jabour policy 
of the Government in the State jf that was 
ecessaly in the interest of labour-management 
relationship. After the meeting Dr. B. C Roy 
বি met some tof the Ministers under the এ of a 

big tree just outside Raj Bhavan and discussed 
wil them some specific questions, During this 
cussion too he is reported to have emphasised 
on pe Ministers maintaining a personal contact 
the people for ascertaining their needs and 
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Calcutta Corporation officials and 
ere recently arrested ‘by the 
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-cxample, about a year back 1 


ukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


police over what has become 


corp. > q এ i p 
‘Tubewell Scandal.” Sometime a niany 


it hag 


reported, with subsequent confirmatio Th 
or two contractors in league with n, tatal cate 
Corporation officials and councillors টা 
old tubewell pipes recovered from Ps a & 
wells in the installation of new tibet 


had fraudulently charged the Corporati 
new pipes. The arrested councillors 0111 
one from the Communist Party CU vance 2 


3 ; Bi A and anal 7771 
from the Praja Socialist Party, 11110] 


i 
; eminent 
Referring to an aspect of the investi | 

B aspect of the investiga or other 


work in connection with this case, acf hul wi 
pondent writes in the Calcutta weekly yif paticul 
April 27: fite poli 

“Investigation Scandal” appears to be wfuong t 
appropriate a name than what is known astiieion | 
Calcutta Corporation “Tubewell Scandal.” T dotors 
Chief Secrctary of the Government 0 এ 
Bengal received the complaint im July, ii oui 
last and the police investigation was take 1]11007 
in August, 1956, under the authority of ai 
ranking police officer. What happened in 0৮ 
of these last eight months nobody could ht ig 


hushed up. The value of time 
procedure was ‘also strongly Ignore. 
present case. Rewarding undeserving of i 
the cost of promising men of character w | : 
mines the morale of the Administra 4 
public cause suffers. In spite of some goo F 
to the credit of our police administration i 
dals are not scarce in their ow? house. 4 
t was পা 
by systematic submission of false ye 5 
the name of persons who did nob 161] 
than a sum of Rs. 50,000 was drawn 9 
Police’ Headquarters from the 

Treasury. As usual, investigation ie 
and what has happened up till f i 
knows. Were these false pay rolls a 
Assistant, Commissioner? Is the De 


ssis er 
missioner of Lalbazar Headqua? ese oe 
pills! ; 04 


automatic 


‘the mind. But, above all, what b 
fate of the investigation? To ‘ 
of the tubewell scandal. Howev" ° 
latest phase’ of the enquiry MS 
out, presumably by a new S¢ 
that the investigation work hy, i 
strung by political wire-pulline 


d in BY their 


C R 
kulge 


Da 


cutta Medical College 


07105 strike im Cal 


Ph je members of the medical staff at the 
that onto Medical College and Hospitals went 
toup Ca (0087 strike as a protest against the 
ad fiel misconduct of the Secretary of the 
tle. The gist of the matter as far as it 
lls af ould be ascertained from the reports appearing 


এ Ef ip the press, : ne | 
1101 ance against the Secretary who was a non- 


গাগা] retired army man- but with pre- 
minent integrity of character. For some reason 
stig other the members of the medical staff fell 
a coral al with him from the outset. The doctors 
y Vi) particularly resented the Seeretary’s calling in 

‘ie police to investigate charges of corruption 
bewstamong the staff in the hospital. The immediate 
maino for the drastic action taken by the 


lal” Toctors was the alleged rude behaviour of the 
of VelSeretary to one of the doctors. A preliminary 


ly, I aqiry by the Superintendent (who is also 
aken [10001 of the College) found the Secretary 
of nk on that count Secretary was 


nes E. Ese which the latter refused to 
a Then followed the strike by the 


a, aut days—during which the patients 
ie ey রঃ conditions were left to the 
/ ema] গা strike was called off on the 
|) রগ of the Chief Minister, Dr. 
19 and the Secretary, who still refused 


sat রী Was removed, A few days later on a 
৮ enquiry committee 17 টুপ 
a ae. the into the affairs 01 the Medical 
a pile fang u members are Dr. Sarkar, Prin- 
a of pi 0৩1 of the Medical College 

h a » Chairman, Dr. R. N. Chau- 


ctor 
and ` School of Tropical Medicine, 
Š Assistant Secretary of the 


Disode টা members. 


| Ty i uir a fs off a number of points 
500 U 97: S ত 

uty fs | Stave cena ae m public interest. 

0008 has Were not Made in the press that 


allowed to investigate fully 
®p-ranking doctors of the 
n preli fully: Ts it again a 
ae মা investigation 
“isclosed in the adminis- 
h 17218 Na num- 
s pital had Aei ring 
OW deposed, because of 
Corruption? Why again 
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could the Government not intervene before the 


strike? 

The doctors o 
sorting to an all- 
dividual griey 


f the Medical College by re- 
= ie pae to remedy an in- 
ce took an unprecedent 

a oF al proportion to the a টি রি 
টি i e WA hospital is not a workshop. Even 
a ॥ WOE kshop workers do not resort to strike 
or such flimsy reasons. If the doctors were 
genuinely dissatisfied with the Secretary’s 
conduct, they had many other means of resisted 
Ing their protest, They did nothing of the sort 
but. resorted to the drastic step of an all-out 
strike callously disregarding the interest of the 
patients and the public in whose interest they 
Supposedly work. Degeneration of trade union- 
ism can hardly go any further. Of course as in 
many other cases, in this case also the doctors 

are not solely to blame. When an enquiry was 

made about the Secretary’s rudeness in all fair- 

ness the recommendations of the enquiry should 

have been implemented without delay. After 

all no man has any right to be rude to another. 

Characteristically enough, the Government 

moved in, but only after the situation had de- 

genérated beyond control. 


Kerala 

The way the Communist Government of 
Kerala celebrated their victory, is typical. We 
subjoin below commentary and answer by Con- 
gress and Communist: 

“Ernakulam, April 7—The Congress General 
Secretary, Mr. Sbriman Narayan, said here to- 
day: Tt is astounding that one of the very first 
acts of the new ‘Government in Kerala is to 
commute the death sentences of confirmed 
murderers and the release of so-called political 


ho were not under detention but were 


prisoners w z 
seriols acts of 


prosecuted and punished for 
arson, violence and murder.’ A pE 

“This, he said, ‘is not the way in which 
ihe Communists should begin to function under 
stitutional democracy. I do hope the new 


such 


a con 
Government will not go on repeating 


fdrmances day after day,’ he added. 
BS আতা was surprised that although 


the Comimlunist Ministers intended to take a lesser 
salary, they had announced an ll-member 
Cabinet pnd had taken out two out of the five 
Independents who had joined their party. : 

“Mr, Narayan said: ‘If they (Communists) 


8১ 
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i utilize the Government machinery and power for prosecuted and sentenced for Serj | 
bringing about (93811120181. conditions In Kerala, arson and violence and murder. US ayy 
the people of the State as well as the Union Mr. Gopalan said that the | 
take serious notice of would not dondone any killings AY WS 
২১১ ২0958 ne 


Government will have 19 
the whole situation.’ he টা? had been spared the galloy 
a i 97 other punishment. SAlOws by 

“The Congress General Secretary said, thre. 00677. un ay iT 
7 1 v nhani ৫৫৫ 1 

functioning ‘of the Communist Government In Let us have change of hear | of the 

to) eart and ty ġ the 


Kenala would be watched with interest because it yeform those who might be  acciged a ME. 
was the first experiment of working out the and other things.’ Besides, he id 
Communist policy and programme under a similar ‘political offences’ been cont a io 3 
democratic set-up. Since they ২ ( Communists) Jike Bhagat Singh? Were they ae iy ici 
had already declared they would function under asked. Y. ekerderen 161 
the cx'sting constitutional framework, they would “Mr. Gopalan said that the speech o Hee ir 
be judged-not merely by their professions but Narayan displayed ‘hatred, envy and ja p 
by their practice. j the Communist Party. In spite of this, he i a il 
“My, Narayan expressed his regret at the the Commjunist Party sought the rab ‘ein 
policy statement s 


A রা rar > 4 বোনা e F 
of the new Communist Govern- and ‘friendly criticism’ in its efforts faj মা h 
ihe stal 


ment in Kerala last Friday, which had stated that þetterment wf the people of Kerala and re} 
the present policy, of the Union Government Jndia. এ, ] 
would have to be modified to enable the State to 3 s 2 sm 
augment its revenue from বা Mr. Gopalan said that the Communist E i is a 
j : J would seek to amend the Constitution if thay Ne 
Mr. Narayan said they were fully aware the progress and development of ‘Kerala, of Bas 
of the tactical’ line of the Communists. ‘Merely other part of the country, w ould be facilis) এ) এ 
trying Lo sponsor dramatic and theatrical measures “Mr. Gopalan রি if the progres d Di 
and then blaming the Constitution or the Union people of Kerala or of other parts tof the et রী 
Government will not be helpful? he declared. was desired, and if anything impel | Bro 


es be re 
their pros 
“The Congress, Mr. Gopalan ai 
amended the Constitution many ৪ 


“Mr, Narayan who was addressing the i 
5 ssing progress ‘ought not such obstacl 
members of the Kerala Pradesh Congress the interests of | 
a z ডা l mg he interests of the people anc 
ommittee said that while the Congress did mot 
desire to hinder, in any way the enactment of 
progressive measures including land reforms by | te 
the new Government, he was confident that the plea to facilitate progress. ay of Se 

| bs ; «he said 

people would not be led away by mere political The Conmunist Government, 10421] 
pon alt 


propaganda of the Compriunist Government in endeavour to put into execution F 
eople and f না] 
the FH 


Kerala. ; ই had the backing of the p : 
Mr. Shriman Narayan said in Calicut yester- Were made টি Sie them, then 10] 0 
change of 115 


€ রি =f 5 
day that it was no use trying to find fault with themselves will demand wh 
ose who 904৮ 00161 


the eee of Kerala for the Congress reverses policy on the part of th Jan 
in the State. ee have deep faith in their robust their implementation.’ lt a 
- commonsense an patriotism. We hay ` : e was 
2 our own shortcomings and serve 2 mae h “Mr. Gopalan said he oa The! 
m : i vith change in taxation policy im : a 
great devotion’.” ng x p i 
; policy could be adjusted to suit th 


চি: “Bor il 8.—Mr 
Petri, A টি 8.—Mr. A. K. Gopalan, the more than it did now. The Pa 
' A gr : টি a speech at a meeting here ion many local bodies im the State A pije 
Fry, Mr ET vee General fully’ worked out plans to PA 
2 5 2 an’s charges against ] : i fio the pr 
ave (রা Ses ag ocal taxation bearable 

a বটি রি that the Oo. -at the same time secure Z i 
a তার টা ngress General resources for development work: 
criticized im strong terms the he said, could be devised 
eath টি হি on people, who zation pel roper tapping 

to him (Mr. Narayan), of the টিটি? IR; 
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f 
i An East-West Comparison 
$ al 
ony, | 
ii, d at the first sessi 
Ws hy ing paper was read at the first session 
এ] [The টি Conference on Asian Affairs held 


fof the Fifth A! 
«the Universi 
1] 11059 12-18; 
‘a ft writer. Professor 
। | ৮00 ০ 


ed by : 
| 10021 pa 
101. নি the Western world, especially in America, 


Flere in the USA, the central zone is the business zone, 
‘ch ofl} grounded by the area of transition including slums 
eal: ind sub-standard houses. The zone farthest away 
, he al} fom the center in American cities is the residential 
ation for well-to-do people. Indeed, the farther 
way he is from the center of the city, the higher is 
ie status of the suburbanite on the socio-economic 
‘wile. In Bangalore, we do not find such a pattern. 
Tis may or may not mean anything significant, but 
wnis Af itis an interesting contrast. 
if, aq Next, Professor Gist’s conclusions regarding 
? Bagalore, I suspect, would not be applicable to cities 
|] Xn as Bombay and Calcutta, where suburbanites do 
trspond in status to the suburbanites of America. 
. Haridas T. Mazumdar, Professor of Sociology, 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa] 
ie research in American cities has 
pol a দিও striking uniformities of ecolo- 
টি 10106) sufficient at least for certain 
) theories concerning urban ecology. It 
| টা, however, to assume that 
“ait Ms that Kiss ely applicable to 
PRMD story stare ogly from. the United 
if “i t, docena ox technological চি 
j interests, ic organization, and cul- 
H a, 081 : 
A » for a aaa in a few Latin American 
1 ple, reveal ecologica] patterns 
P fose characteristics of many 
e classical urban pattern in 
and hi e summarized as follows: 
igh-income residents li 
plaza, which + residents live near 
cart of the 18 the social and institu- 
OMe reg} ent community; low-status and 
© establi S locate near the periphery; 
ishme t e p ; phery ; 
Out the 9053 tend to be dispersed 
rather than highly central- 
growth from . residential 
Ua, Sea Tite . i S 
15085 Co নক 
3: Socia niey “The Social Ecology of 
orces, 28 (December, 1919), 


ty of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, on 
1956, under the chairmanship of the 
Gist’s description of the 
esting in that Bangalore’s 


), guid 
tts far 
and rë 


said, Í 
re “i 


b 
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By NOEL P. GIST, | 
University of Missouri, U.S.A. i 


Ecological segregation in one form of Il 
another appears to be almost universal, but the ll 
particular form in which such segregation occurs 
is highly variable, and changes in segregative | 
patterns are affected by broad ideological, poli- | 
tical, economic and technological changes. Pro- 
bably all communities approaching urban status jj 
also manifest some form of centralization of | 
institutional functions. Such centralization | 
usually reflects developments in communication, | 
transportation, and economic  organizatioa, | 
especially the growth of large +bureaucratic | 
structure. But it should not be assumed that | 
Western forms of centralization have necessarily ll 
occurred in technologically and economic under- | 
developed countries. | 

| 


BANGALORE, ITS HISTORY AND GROWTH 


With these observations in mind we shall i 
examine the ecological structure of Bangalore, i 
the capital city of Mysore State, South India. | 
As the largest metropolis in Mysore State and ll 
the seventh largest city in India, Bangalore has | 
well over three-fourths of a million inhabitants. এ] 
In recent years its growth has been rapid; 
during the 1941-51 decade the population 
almost doubled. Industrialization is proceeding 
at a rapid pace, and mechanized mass trans- 
portation is replacing some of the older forms. 


From 1809 to the late 1940's the city was 
divided into two separate administrative units: 
Bangalore City on the west side, which was 
independently administered, and the Civil and 
Military Station (Cantonment), under চা 
jurisdiction. With the merger of the two divi- 
sions after India’s independence, the ae 
municipality assumed integrated adminis ne 
functions as the Bangalore Municipal Cor 
ee the second decade of the prese 
century the growth of Bangalore DE 
was comparatively slow, and the er of at 
habitants was less than the ae oe a 
Cantonment. By 1921, however, the two ad- 
ministrative divisions were about equal in size 

oach). Thereafter the Municipality out- 


000 each) টু ae 
2 the Cantonment in population 


85828 


| 
i 


growth. In the 1941 census the Muicipality had 
a population of a quarter of a million compared 
with about 160,000 for the Cantonment. There 1s 
no doubt that the spatial arrangement of insti- 
tutions and people were greatly influenced by 
this dual administrative organization and the 
presence of British military and civil personnel. 

Since the terrain upon which Bangalore 1s 
located is comparatively level, without any 
sharp topographic contrasts to seriously limit 
or restrict the character of land usage, the 
ecological structure must, therefore, be inter- 
preted mainly in terms of social factors that 
have operated to give the city its distinctive 
patterning. These factors have never functioned 
in a competitively laissez faire environment; in 
recent times, at least, planning procedures have 
been systematically applied with the result that 
the city’s ecology has been considerably affected. 
Large parks in the central part of the city, 
‘mainly in the Cantonment, are patently pro- 
ducts of municipal planning. 

But the scope and degree of planning have, 
nevertheless, been limited. Certainly there is 
no rigidly planned economy, nor have tight 
restrictions been imposed specifying the loca- 
tion of economic establishments. Presumably 
most establishments related directly to the 
economy have been relatively free to compete 
for favorable sites and to locate without much 
interference from the government. 

The rapid growth of Bangalore in recent 
decades has had the effect of increasing the 
overall density of population, especially in the 
old Municipality. In 1941, before the merger 
the Municipality had nearly 19,000 persons ae 
Square mile as compared with a density of 
about 12,000 persons in the Cantonment. Be- 
tween 1901 and 1941, the metropolitan area in- 
creased by 35 per cent (from 9.8 to 13.2 square 
miles), but the population increased by 258 
per cent and the density by 164 per cent. This 

rapid growth of population without a omen. 
ponding increase in occupied area has greatl 

entuated the piling up of people in an 
opolis. Actual increase in density has been 
erable for all sections, but the range in 
for different areas has been even more 
sive. In 1941, the most sparsely settled 
(which included a fashionable residen- 
en and the palace grounds) was 6,485 
e, but in the most densely 
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settled area the corresponding 
was 135,311, or twenty times = 


density 
as great, E i 


THE EcoLocy or BUSINES: 
Bangalore has a major retail a “ai 
sale district, near the largest munici My Wr 
(Central Market), in the old Musial Mg 52 J 
the area has limited resemblance to il gr 
business district of an American cit ea fs 
Market itself is a commercial না নাট 
of buying and selling, mainly of artic Chamb 
household or personal consumption. Within | stout 
vicinity of the Market are streets ling i even | 
shops specializing in such merchandise 15 gj} «neem 
cotton, and leather goods; silverware, hati Ab 
and musica] instruments; drugs, jewelry, „and lik 
household furnishings; supplies, books, m ttt, is 
hemp products. In the district are also ms and the 
rous small boarding and lodging hotels, plies. | 
brokers’ establishments, lawyers’ offices seat 
offices of various merchants’ associations, উঃ 
carrying the same type of merchandise tet watcha 
cluster together, creating small districts o 50 
tors more or less specialized in character, ( 


ite wit 


may find, for example, clusters of shops dela 3 
শি . Nis si 
with silverware or brassware, or other dl ৰ 

ar 


of shops selling bicycles or drugs. 
Thig district is by no means 


sively to retail merchandising. As in Amen 


eye } 

cities, wholesale establishments are i luy 
conveniently near the retailers. Some va les, 
retail and wholesale merchants receive "J ine 


kinds of merchandise directly from গর J taj 
manufacturing enterprises located 10 ঘা] ৪ 
area. On side streets, for instance, are As, a 


and ribbon manufacturers who suPPY i 
Certait 


commodities in the same buil ing. abou 
A wholesale distict is located Mah 
fourth mile to the west of entral p far 
a major arterial thoroughfare and PY wi 
the ৫ to Ai tto 


the south-western boundary Of °° inly to) 
saling activity here is confined MP" age hu i 
cultural products such 48, era ged, aly 
ginger, garlic, and fruits, whi¢ | 
Sides of streets or under shelter 
of to retailers. Even in this at? 
‘vendors operate sidewalk 
the wholesalers. Hence, 


sa po 
there 06 9. 


THEPECOPOCYUR 44851681319 


(76616196102 based on the nature of 


jons. 
p $ north. of Central Market, 
rimeter of the shopping district, 
» street (Kempe Gowda Road) 
entrated banking and insur- 


d the pe 
“pi business 


A 6 firms, fi 7 k 
of out-of-town newspaper cor espondents, 
y se transportation firm, and the Bangalore 
৪ th Be of Commerce. Within a distance of 
টি A two or three blocks on this ‘street are 
n gren large motion picture houses, the largest 
a as qfencentration of theaters in the Oe 
থা] About a half mile south of Central Market, 
hry, ol ond likewise beyond the major shopping dis- 
os tet, is another area devoted mainly to banking 
ka nent the financing and management of co-opera- 
Is, pit ties, In this district there is a variety of co- 
ices yjietative institutions, including several co- 
Is, y erative banks, a land mortgage bank, a grain 
e telj Bathant's co-operative society, a house-build- 
ts os 8 society, and government departments deal- 
cter, (28 with various co-operative enterprises. 
ps te | Some two miles north-east of Centra] Mar- 
yy CSE =e Cantonment, are two important busi- 
dis k ee of these, strung along the south 
ted at tin atma Gandhi Road for a distance 
An ০: four blocks, and including portions 
, ug intersecting streets speciali i i 
[9] My goods and oes Hre 
me K iiite „and services. Here are offices of 
ve a ছা theaters, photographers’ esta- 
পন store ine jewelry stores, a depart- 
he ly and poe ee shop, book stores, 
ee ys an নান sales houses, apparel 


rtail fa te Other an 
a Roa area, a few blocks north of 


‘h ig similar elec ent to Russell Market, 
টিন ০, but smaller than, Central 
i n Shopping avenue in this 


Mmere; 
Most everythin three blocks long, 


0 ho ranging fro ; 

, a necessities. aay fan 

y. he by Muslims Shops in this district are 
1101] Rai’ Principal y/ Or the district itself is 
01118 Steal Muslim residential section. 


as যা ased on American 
izations ed the importance of large- 
thaing, R Particularly business and 

e centralization of func- 
Usiness district. Large cor- 
are commonly “head- 


"rican central business 
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z 869 
zone, a c 

tel Puriena ie ea 
been an important feature of tie ae fe 
hess distric À 3 ০ 
অতি হা 55 ৩৩ 

Mos i i : 
small wE I টা JA ae rs 
dising organisation has never developed ma A 
extent, although a few enterprises, such as, a 
দি department store, a book store, and several 

Ks, are links in regional chains of fairly 
small dimensions. Perhaps, the nearest ap- 
5 বি store carrying pro- 

ption is the municipal 
market, dealing mainly in fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, hardware, inexpensive clothing, baskets, 
and the like. But in the market place the stalls 
are privately managed. The nature of business 
15, therefore, not such as to foster the growth 
of complex bureaucracies so characteristic of 
the American metropolis. Hence, the centralized 
office building housing an army of bureaucratic 
functionaries, including clerical staffs to do 
paper work, is almost non-existent. 

The distribution of banking and insurance 
in Bangalore differs considerably from the pre- 
vailing patterns in large American cities. In 
this country banking and insurance tend to be 
rather highly centralized. There is decentral- 
ization, to be sure, but outlying banking insti- 
tutions are commonly branch banks whose 
parent establishments are in the central bust- 
ness area. This also is the prevailing pattern 
for insurance, although there seems to be a 
trend toward decentralization. 

In Bangalore, there are four principal clus- 
ters of large banks, with a few banking houses 
located somewhat apart from these clusters. 
None of these major banks is in the heart of the 
major business district, although there are 
numerous small-scale money-lending establish- 
ments in the area. One cluster of major Denke 
is about a half mile north of Central Market; 
another about a mile south of the Market; a 
third in the Gandhi Road shopping area; and a 
fourth in the retail district near Russell Market. 
The Imperial Bank of India, for example, is 
located two or three blocks south of Gandhi 
Road, in a spacious setting on the edge of an 
attractive residential district. Another, a com- 
paratively small bank, British-owned, is located. 


op the second floor of ৪ building. -opposite the 


Ti 360 
municipal offices, about a mile east of Central 
Market. De 

The distribution of hotels likewise repre- 
sents a departure from the highly centralized 
pattern characteristic of American cities. There 
are numerous small hotels in the major business 
district and near the central railroad station, 
but the luxury hotels are some distance from 
concentrations of business or transportation 
facilities. For these hotels spacious and attrac- 

a tive surroundings appear to be more important 

í considerations than proximity to business acti- 

vities. No doubt attractiveness of location is 

important because many hotel residents are 

W permanent or semi-permanent guests rather 

í than transients. The West End Hotel, Banga- 
lore’s well-known hostelry, is located at least a 
mile and a half from Central Market, and 
almost as far from the railway station, in a 
spacious semi-rural setting. The British appa- 
rently liked it this way. 


city tend to be strikingly similar in their insti- 
j whereas each of the 
areas in Bangalore, described here briefly, is 
and therefore somewhat 
tiveness, born of special- 


a 

luxury goods enter rises in thi 
এরি prises in this ar 

by them. 


i 


ea, especial] 
Road, were largely Maintained 


) city, som 
railroad yards. As : নী 
Major business district, or 


le manufacturing ig 
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carried on as an adjunct to the wh 
retail establishments in the area. ] oleen, an 
facturing and selling is sometim, deed 4 
under one roof. A number of টা টি 
including those with lathes and gri ee thy 
ment, have sprung up in the তা PE etal 
Mills, a large British-owned tera Stu 
employing some seven thousand w © Fe 
located a short distance west of t 
business district. In this area also are bul 
and repairers of bullock-carts and vita A 
portation vehicles used by wholesale e 
who are located close by. About a nik i 
east of Central Market is the bamboo তালে 
and near it a slaughter house and a nny E. 
welding, forging, and weaving establishment, a 
But the larger industries tend to be ruts 
highly decentralized. The extent to mh mitut 
decentralization of manufacturing has oc আগা) 
depends on the kind and size of the partial}; 
industry. Three major textile mills are loc} mthi 


he Princ pi 


এল এজি 


tobacco factory is situated on the north-east IMCA, 
edge. Others similarly located with 10081] frenm 
the peripheral settlement area include a 01] Ritu 
lain factory, a lamp works, and brick aul 811) 
works, all on the west side. The major exe রঃ 
to this ecological pattern is the government «j uti 
factory located in the central area 0000 | 
public buildings. 

Recent industrial developments 89 
more decentralized in location. Plants mi le 
turing airplanes and telephones are locate 
Or six miles east of the municipal bor 
and a factory producing electrical equip, / 
even farther removed on the west 81 wil 
forth, all large-scale manufacturi2e 
located in a peripheral zone less এ 
Imrovement Trust Board for indusi j 
lopment. 3 

EcoLocy or PUBLIC INSTITUT id i 

In American cities most 00010 tral 
are usually located in or near the oep 
ness zone. Most of the public 
Bangalore are some - distance 


é 


= 
eB 
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f these organizations, of 
রি p.offices in other sections of the 
ie Library is in the center of 
a at least a mile from a business 


et. Each 0 


X} istrict. 


ufost of the city’s major hospitals, on the 
Mo 


17 a concentrated in a medical center 
oan ‘a 9175 of Market Square, within 
Pi ঠা distance of Central Market. This ap- 
bul srs to be the reverse of the না, in Ameri- 
ls, ta an cities, Where hospitals tend to be decentral- 
dell, or at least distributed rather widely over 
ile sll, metropolitan area. Clinics and dispensaries 
) bariy i Bangalore, however, are rather widely scat- 
unbe died, and there are a few hospitals removed 
hmenks, ||] the central medical center. 
be tis} The location of public and 
to wislistitutions definitely indicates the role of 
octum|mnicipal planning, especially in the Canton- 
থয], A number of institutions are located 
o loin iin, or at the edge of, spacious Cubbon 
; alse} Pak; these include the University, the City 
080 Mca, Occupational Institute, the state 
Crt! premment secretariat, and several cultural 
an A mile or two south of Central 
ei Be on pe hospital area, is another 
0191 10786 nae religious and educational 
Ein Institute of Caltare ee 
yh eetual ase K : Culture, a well-known 
ad from the cit ene Institutions are re- 
ice Maye northwest, 
the Indian 
southeast, also 
large mental hospital. 
he experiment institutions are 
“ther or not re : 
efficient use A planning represents 
৪ eai © Public institutions it 
f a public = Some instances, such as 
ak, it appara? set in the center of 
Pparently does not 

i ESIDENTIAL SECRE i 
90000108196 Th GATION 
Ney of peop] ave taken account of 
on g ও to select residential sites 
oat ig টি gi racial, cultural, reli- 
identia p erences or prejudices, to 


semi-public 


to’ , OF ations that are symbolic 
È Costs Wincor cial prestige, or to gravi- 
Nein Of Occup and low-prestige areas 
টা ancy are within the limits 

A fing S Power. Ecological litera- 

93080. ities contains 
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abundant examp 
dencies, 


These tendencies are exhibited in Bangalore 
as in western cities, except that caste preference 
or prejudice forms an additional basig for resi- 
dential segregation. The importance of any of 
ae factors depends, in the main, upon the 

ues attached to them by particular indivi- 
duals or families, although low-purchasing power 
may override actual social preference in the 
selection of a residential location. 

Viewing the ecological patterning of 
Bangalore in perspective one may discern 
natural areas” that are occupied predomi- 
nantly or exclusively by members of a parti- 
cular caste or religion, and areas in which there 
is a mixed occupancy of people with different 
social affiliations and backgrounds. These 
segregative tendencies probably reflect the 
strength of communal sentiment, but they 
may also reflect prejudices against particular 
groups, especially low-caste or religious groups. 
By and large, the segregative tendency is pro- 
bably stronger among the uneducated than 
among families on the higher income and edu- 
cational levels where caste or religious interests 
and loyalties, if they exist, become secondary 
or even unimportant factors in selection of a 
residential site. 7 j 
Data are not available to indicate the 
residential locations of all Hindu castes of 
which there are upwards of a hundred in the 
city. Even where a number of castes are 
তত collectively— “depressed” or “sche- 
duled” castes, for example,—the broader cate- 
gories conceal segregative tendencies of parti- 
cular castes. Residential locations of “de- 
pressed” castes in the city therefore do not tell 
us anything much about the রা ae 
dikarnataka, Korama, an or 
nec But since the various depressed OF aaa 
untouchable castes have a social position and q 
style of life that are fairly comparable, we are 
able to secure some idea of these one 
position in the Community. It is clear tha 
the depressed castes manifest a tendency ee 
segregation, with some areas having aes £ 
half the residents in this class o% cae 
doubt within these larger areas would 
3 hich occupancy by particul 

areas in WAIC ag IR 
pressed castes would approach one ® 


les of such segregative ten- 


৯০৫ 


per cent. Š PEDE 
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It is interesting to note that ae ge 
টি এ নি of 
the city’s outskirts. yet 
5৩ in the United States, where A 
“major “depressed caste” —Negro—lives me 7 
in the deteriorated sections of the inner Fe 
of cities. Undoubtedly there oie 
nounced segregation of American Negroes Aa 
of depressed castes in Bangalore. . Only iie 
districts in Bangalore had no low-caste 133 
dents, but most of the white residential areas 
in American cities are occupied exclusively by 


Caucasians. 
Members of the Brahmin caste, at the 
other extreme of the social hierarchy, show 


similar segregative tendencies. This is evid- 
enced by the fact that 14 census districts have 
less than 1 per cent Brahmin residents, where- 
as in four districts more than half the inhabi- 
tants are Brahmins. There is a strong ten- 
dency for the Brahmins to concentrate in the 
western part of the city in the origina] Banga- 
lore municipality. In general, areas occupied 
heavily by Brahmins are attractive residential 
districts, among the most attractive in the 
city. But not all Brahmins live in fashionable 
districts, whatever may be their position in 
the social hierarchy. Some of them, in fact, 
live in physically deteriorated houses under 
conditions of congestion. 

Of the religious minorities in Bangalore 
none is perhaps as tightly segregated as the 
Muslim “community.” There are four impor- 
tant Muslim concentrations, most of which re- 
present extreme congestion, 

i Segregation of religious groups, however 
involves something more than mere religious 
differences; it is Segregation based on a whole 
complex of beliefs and behaviour patterns that 
differentiate Muslims, Hindus Christians 
Parsees, and other groups one from the other, 

Europeans, Indian Christians, and Anglo- 
Indians are heavily concentrated in the Can- 

nment, Europeans by virtue of their com 
aratively superior incomes tend to live i 
eas of high-quality houses, or at expensiy 

and hotels. Indian Christians are widely 
ab tec রি কর purchasing 
Muent living in are 


as hay: 
accommodations, Nae 
Show a marked tendency 
community life and 
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therefore to reside in areas Occupied 
of the same racial mixtuve. Mosi b 
concentrated in the south-eastem 
the Cantonment in districts locally i 
Richmond Town, Langford Town, and 
Town. As a culturally margina] Pa Ax 
in the past, chose to be iden 
rather then with India, but Whose M সা 
were often socially unacceptable it ঠা 
British and Indians, the Anglo-Indians 4. 1009 
10060 a “birds of a feather” J 
which was manifest in residenti 
To what extent they actually preferred i ; the pen 
apart it is difficult to say, but since thy Te por 
persona non grata to the British and tou 
Indians as well, particularly Hinds এ) 
Muslims, spatial isolation was a logical dine 
come of their social isolation. w 


Y 0 


: p wal 
tified with Bre 


several | 
Tua SLUM নি 
The familiar ecological picture of line of 


American slum is a zone centering around tl bythe c 
adjacent to, the central business district spits i 
perhaps radial extensions of deteriorated £]ঘ] the 
along transportation routes or waterways, 44 oily 
around manufacturing establishments. ঠা) | 
logical theory has interpreted the Ame ein 
slum as an “area in transition,” the ral i, 
part of a continuous process of in 
succession by population, industry, রা j The 
ness. This invasion is most spectati | tmnt 
expanding cities where competition ir | 
able locations is intense. The unstable ৫] 
ter of the area is reflected in physical a 
ration and, commonly, social disor fh 
For the most part it is the city’s 1017 iki 
and for this reason tends to bet 
entry for impoverished immigrants. i | 
Bangalore presents no such নন ]/ ধা 
central business district around Cen sili, 
has never experienced an 
comparable to the pattern 
American cities. Consequently 
no significant ecological jnvasion 
of adjacent residential districts; myI 
of transition.” Until the past 
So the population and economy © 
Only in recent years has rap! 
Pansion occurred, and it nee 114 
industrialization, Although "ness © 
areas surrounding the central nde vl 
and the more important ৪609 d? 
senters are characterised by PeT 


nifestations of social and personal 
by gp fb a Fh they are by no means the areas 
thea al mousing, nor are they occupied by 
! es 


1 -come groups. 

-est-incou ; দি 

10৫ রনি conspicuous slums, at least in the 
he mos 


sense, are located elsewhere, some of 
ar near the periphery of Bangalore. 
ringe areas are often settled by 
ho cannot afford to pay rents 
e inner zones, even if they could 
ommodations, which is not 
Furthermore, by settling on 


A the on oF 
fnoceupied Í 
এ ? 0 টু y 
to ti migrants i 

(| targed in th 
Wend housing ace 


to find rental 
“using in areas already occupied. There are 
xeral such areas, all of them located outside 
te immediate vicinity of the business districts. 
o of Hime of these settlements have been surrounded 
rou inthe expanding city but continue to exist at 
w $ puts intermediate between the outer fringe 
ted ai tl the central zones of the city. This pattern 

llying slums appears to resemble more 
y the ecological configuration of Latin 
tan cities than of cities in the United 


Reiss AND Minpie Crass Districts 
Ty the. টি areas of highest prestige are 
Mian ou Skirts, as is usually the case in 
somewhat centrally 
he most fashionable district 
; near High Gr 9 
{tied ar £9 Ground, a slightly 
Ate tiles an ae north-west sector, about 
yo vel] Within th he centra] business district 
৪ city. Just south of High 


» North pe : 
ao OWdg ute big business” district on 


980, is anoth ih 
a, er high-income 
than 05 somewhat less 


মা ee Ground district, Still 
ark 1, is about a mile south of 
ee of the homes in these 
n luxurious. Most of the 
Istricts are well within 


DEN: 
an oa DECENTRALIZATION 
Bangaj Lents beyond the settled 


tlin OF : $ 

Maio Nellto.gg © Simply do not exist. 
টির have shown little 
21989 areas. No doubt 


181548155২688888৮454888 


‘economy is in pro 
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inade 27 
adequate transportation in thé past tended to 
discourage residential locati 
] cation very far from 
"ie center of activities, but even with modern 
transportation facilities available—automobiles 
and buses—there is still li i 
Bangalor রা ll little evidence that 
i ngalore residents are Interested in Suburbia 
জর of life. Since residence in certain areas 
u সাদ city (High Ground for example) is a 
মা o ao prestige, high-status families presum- 
vat নিত to be identified with residential 
রি ities that support or enhance their own 
c aims to status. Certainly the suburban mode 
of living does not have the popular appeal it 
enjoys in the United States. 

Nor have workers shown any marked ten- 
dency to develop industria] suburbs adjacent to 
the outlying manufacturing establishments. | 
Even Hindustan Aircraft and the Indian Tele- 
phone Industries, located five or six miles 
beyond the city’s boundaries, have not become 
the nuclei of satellite factory towns. The thou- 
sands of workers who are employed in these 
industries reside in Bangalore and commute by 
bus, work tra'n, or bicycle. These industries are 
relatively new, however, and it may be that in 
time they will act as a magnet for suburban 
developments of workingmen’s homes. At any 
rate, the absence of any marked pattern of subur- 
banization gives the city a compactness that is 
not characteristic of most American me:ropolises. 

This is not to say that fringe residential 
developments are completely absent. Public 
housing programs, mainly for working class or 
lower white collar families, are located on or 
near the city’s edge. Housing construction 
under private auspices likewise tends to assume 
this pattern—extensions of the outer edges of 
metropolitan settlement rather than the deve- 
lopment of detached satellite communities. 

8: er-class district on the 
Basavangudi, a new upp 


south side of the city, is 2 case in point. 
Veg 


CONCLUSIONS PE 3 
The present ecological structure 01 Banga- ধু 
lore টিটি heavy imprint of the city’s histori A 
cal past. That past was characterized byli 
indusrialization, slow economic growth, e ec 
political authority, and erida P anni 
especially in the ও as aa 
surge of industrialsm. 3an orienta 
নবী town of South India. A plann 
spect, both for the 
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the nation as ৪, whole. 

be continued population growth, 

growth at that. 
What effect, 


There will undoubtedly 
and rapid 


if any, will these changes Or 
others have on the basic ecological গাও 
the city? Will industrialization, along wi 
developments in trade, transportation, an 
communication, evolve a pattern similar to tine 
Western configuration? Will communal segre- 
gation (caste and religion) decline in the wake 
of measures taken to strengthen political and 
economic democracy? Only a self-assured pro- 
phet would attempt to provide specific answers 
to these questions. 

A possible clue to future ecological changes 
may be found in Latin American cities. Dot- 
son’, Caplow’, and Hayne observed a tendency 
for the classical pattern to change under the 
European value systems. The most industrial- 
ized metropolis of Latin America, Mex’co City, 
has exhibited rather striking changes in the 
direction of ecological configurations similar to 
those of cities in the United States of Western 
Europe. It is possible, then, that the impact of 
industrial technology, large-scale economic 
organization, modern transportation, and West- 
ern status values will bring about similar changes 
in the ecological structure of Bangalore. 

__ There is reason to believe that industry 
will become increasingly decentralized and that 
industrial districts will eventually emerge. In 
fact, the Improvement Trust Board has already 
delineated several fringe districts for new indus- 


2. Floyd and Lillian Ota Dotson 
Trends in the City of Guadalaj xico” 7 
Forces, 32 (May, 1954), pp. 367.84 C0 Social 

3. Caplow, op. cit. 

4. Norman ৪. Hayner, “Mexico City: Its Growth 


and Configuration? Am x 
50 (January, 1945), pp. AEE of Sociology, 
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trial developments, and all of fs 
well beyond the borders of the ডি atts | 
not so clear are possible trend. ১১ Why 


ds in i 
of business. Fundamental ch the ey 


nization of trade, such as i n teg 
scale chain enterprises, would 
greater centralization of controls E 
stimulate the growth of a centra] busines | 
But such changes will likely come Ai 
a long time Bangalore will be a city i 
shops. 

Nor is it clear what the trend will bei 
terns of residential segregation. The remo! 
caste barriers penalizing the untouchabl| 
scheduled castes, together with a genei ui 
provement in their economic position, may nl 
it possible for them, as well as other min 
groups, to achieve a more favourable ecol 080 
location. But the ties of caste, family, anxii 


probably come slowly for most of the gi eh । 
Possibly the most, effective force making ki ily lai 
distribution of the various castes, flit md 
religious groups will be slum 
public housing programs in which of! 
Will be selected on the basis of need athe, 
social or cultural attributes. 
The foregoing observation 
clearly ৪. fundamental problem of 
theory as well as of sociológica 
general. It is the hazards involved ID 
ing theories of society based upon © 
from a single society or culture মা 
ization derived from a single CUM 
give American sociology a rather ne 
cialism which seriously limits ™ 
outside our national boundaries. 


হা 


> 


২ salth improvement is an essen- 
‘ae paara the solid physical foundation 
টু i condi unity or nation, educational progress 

a comm ] development is the integral and 

+ of its social progress. Educa- 

80100101910 Bee a লো function in 
Jl in has, however, a ta কা 3 

a Uis rising new civilization: First, the imple- 
tion of the provision of the Constitu- 
bein ae free and compulsory education of the 
remo didren and social education of the illiterate 
chable| adults. Second, the dissemination of the doc- 
ener time of “plain living and high thinking,” 
myn mich is both ideologically and economically 
miu} absolute necessity for a country already 
eoé merpopulated. Finally, like . spiritual, ethi- 
, পাঠ and aesthetic values, intellectual value is 
al প্রা an integral part of human nature as well 
hangib of Hindu culture. Through incessant 
he gl eth after knowledge, the Indo-Aryans not 
ing fr] My laid the foundation of science, philosophy, 

ehiti md literature, but even realized the ulti- 

rane Hke reality of the universe in terms of both a 

oal Being (Vedantism) and a Moral 
aller ee (Buddhism), which are among the 

T and spiritual values of mankind. 
এ exe value should, therefore, remain a 
a io a a es rising civilization not 
it and দা রঃ the Buddhists, the 
le ems fe i escendents of the early 

3 : ea to all those peoples who 
হিলি land of India their home 
integral part of her popu- 


Inrropvcrion: 


ý hs x 
Hd; Pite of he : 

r glorious ; 
i 8s Passed ০ তা 
t 
[৫৫ Brn 48০৮৮ exce 
108 1 9০:৩০ Akbar. 
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past, 
1 many long periods 
pt under such rule as 
ic sag 1,000 years, 
hes? S, such as foreign in- 
fi, “ring ae and colonial policy. ine 
ঢাল এ t Sans 99) century, espe- 

ae? Dee React of the West, there has, 
Be Of intellectual activi- 
1 naissance, religious re- 
RL and educational 
the 10n of modern educa- 
ein 1852 ducation Despatch of 

=i At first, education 

15 directly - under the 
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Government of India, but ¢ 
India Act of 1919 introduced the system of 


Provincial autonomy and made education a 
provincial subject. 


The progress of education under Provin- 
Governments is best indicated by the 
merease in number of the institutions and the 
scholars from 208,108 and 8.38 million in 
1921-22, respectively, to 269535 and 16.08 
million in 1946-47, ie., 22 and 92 per cent on 
the eve of Partition of India. Due to the ces- 
sation of a large part of territory as Pakistan 
these figures declined respectively to 164,007 
and 13.57 million, i.e., by 39 and 16 per cent; 
but the latter figures in their turn increased 
again respectively to 290264 and 26.50 mil- 
lion, ùe., 77 and 95 per cent in 1951-52. In 
fact, national independence gave a new impe- 
tus to the development of education in India, 
as indicated by the percentage increases of 37 
in institutions, of 33 in enrolment, and of 45 
in expenditure in the course of five years (1948- 
49 to 1952-53), as indicated in the table 
below: : 
Progress of Education in India, 1948-53 


he Government of 


cial 


Year Insti- Enrol- Expendi- 
tions ment ture 

(1000) (million) Rs. Mil- 
lion 
1948-49 227 21 920 
1949-50 281 24 1030 
1950-51 284 26 1150 
1951--52 291 27 1230 
1952-53 (Approx.) 311 28 1340 
Percentage increase 37 33 45 


Source: India, 1954, Annual Revichv, The Indian High 
Commission, London, pp. 122. = 
Another effect of India’s national inde: 
pendence was the reconstitution of the Depa 
ment of Education into a full-fledged Minis 
of Education in 1957. Although education 
a State subject. the Central Government h 
three-fold connection with the education 
the States: (i) The Central Governmer 
directly responsible for the aa 
cluding education, of some of the States i 
Territories (e.g, Part © States and 
tories); (2) although most of the w 
are under State Governments 
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Government has taken direct charge ot us 
Universities of Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi ae 
Visva-Bharati; and (3) the Central Govern- 
ment is also directly responsible for the eae 
tenance of national character and uniform 
standard of education all over the country. 
This authority or Government control is, oae 
ever, partly delegated to universities; boar ও 
of secondary and intermediate education: 
local bodies, such as district boards, municipal 
boards, cantonment boards; and also philan- 
thropic and religious organizations. 

The present conditions of the recognized 
educational institutions and of the scholars are 
best indicated by the following table. The 
facts are evident and require scarcely any ex- 
planation, except for the fact that India has a 
population of 361 million but, in education, is 
far behind most of the countries in Europe and 
America. 


Recogmzed Educational Institutions 
in India, 1951-52 


Typo of Institution Number of Enrolment Expenditure 
Institutions (in thousands) (Rs. Million) 
Universlties 30 26 46.6 
Boards of secondary and 
intermediate education 12 7.5 
Arts and science 5 
colleges 579 347 EL 83.8 
Professional and special 7 
education colleges 311 71 52.0 
Secondary schools 22,500 5,648 334.0 
Primary schools 214,862 18,901 401.5 
Pre-primary schools 331 23 7 1.5 
Vocational and special : 
education schools 51,999 1,484 54.4 
Total 290,264 26 500 280.8 
= Source: India—A Reference Annual, 1964, Govern- 


ment of India, p. 268. 


_ There is a great diff 
= tween boys and girls jn edu 
in India. In 1921-22, out of 8.37 million scholarg 
ritish India, only 1.4] million 

per cent were girls as compared with 6.96 mil- 
r 83 per cent boys. In 1951-59 out of 

46 million scholars, 6.68 million or 25 
ere girls and 19.81 million or 75 
Doys, showing an increase in the pro- 
girl ne-sixth to one-fourth in 


cational institutions 
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erence in number þe- 


e avion, This difference will ernm 


he 

very soon be wiped out as soon as th j J 
of the Constitution granting free eu bos 
sory education for boys and girls bei N del b 
ages of 6 and 14 comes into ful] force 

The numbers of boys and girls in 
stages of education are shown below 
indicates that the proportions of 


in higher stages of education. 


3 81001: 
M differ aisle 


W. The fs ther 
gils are by ME 
ds amo 

Boys and Girls in Recognized Education [ta Cent 
Institutions, 1951-52 Shown by Stage 


3 ages i 
(in thousands) 


: The 
Stages of Education Boys Girls Tu টি 
Pre-primary 19 14 Hse 
Primary 13,374 5 466 
Secondary 4,378 891 
Professional and 
mnlemer 
Technical 1,215 63 | a | 
Collegiate (1) 496 2 চি 
Total 19,812 6,686 4) Prim: 
Source: India—A Reference Annual, 1964, Gover রঃ í 
of India, p. 276. t ome 


(1) Comprising intermediate, under-graduate, slabs « 


search and professional and technies! “jën the 
cation. sted vt 
olution 
|], 
yitdary 


The present educational structure 
prises: (1) Primary schools which ue 
regional language or mother-tongue od ‘ation 
medium of instruction; (2) Middle & il 
which impart instruction in the ন্ট 
guage and English, or only m the eas 
language; (3) Secondary schools 
facilities for education up to Ma 
an equivalent standard; (4) or w| 
colleges that are affiliated to boards fili tel 
sities; (5) Degree colleges that arè i 
universities; and (6) Post-graduate 
search Institutions. : 

A provision of Rs. 1,610 mill 
made in the Five-Year Plan for the 5 
educational facilities at the Cara in ac 
States. The Plan contemplates that 1 
to meeting special responsibilities 176 Cik 
of higher and technical education, si) 
Government will assist only ™ 
programs of national importance ja 
of elementary, secondary, 22 TA the 
In respect of elementary UE pilot Ph ; 
Will receive help in carrying ০ fl on: 

Ma 


| f at 
jon bis 3 ii 
0901 


nme 
1. Source: India—A Reference A 
ent of India, p. 269. tL 
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tion including a scheme to set up 
a 


p শি 7 
provi] basi edit stitutions in selected areas, such 


Cot wil bas! and basic schools, a post-basic 
Vee pre D8 ners’ training school, and post- 
0815 t020 The Plan 


hool, 4 


dit পাটি teachers’ training college. 
Cts | radu 


i r cent she 
y SEE set aside about 7 per cent of t ঃ 
he fis, ও for educational expansion. Of 
a i ae Rs. 415 million is being spent by 
i and Rs. 1,195 million by the States.’ 
pp Vell 


| Penry AND Basic EDUCATION 

The elementary education is still imparted 
Teil ndia mostly by primary schools, although 
‘fiey are being rapidly replaced by basic schools, 
10] intend to embody a bias towards some 
‘is, This elementary education is being 
if memented by social education or education 
17, adults for intelligent citizenship. 


1110] 
ages 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 

20] Primary education, as imparted by the 
ঠা among the Hindus, has come down 
imime immemorial, and as imparted by the 
se api among the Moslems, has come down 
age Moslem period, both of which had 
সা the British took charge of India’s 
4 cl iona] system by the middle of the 19th 
| Evie of some improvement in the 
kuti i higher education. the primary 
পা না behind. In 1882, the Govern- 
এও Hola appointed, especially under the 

refi Of the Christian missionaries t 
= Education é 1m tonaries, the first 
Ein ition vommission to inquire into 
Sin রি education, The Com- 
lin to the N 5 of primary 
Ng hodies ae ne newly-created self- 
and the’ be x district and municipal 
id for t we ary education to the 
30:5৫ ০00250- Even this 
at quent, ‘Measures have 
Much improvement in 
ne-half of the primary 
y One teacher; three- 
e privately owned; 
e schools were তি ia 


dempt to 
r, ১3800] in I 
Ih ¢ à n 


a LG free and 
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Cov Genna ia 1810-1, A tag 
ioe purpose was made by the Provin- 

‘overnments between 1919 and 1930. most 
of which enacted acts authorizing local bodice 
district boards and municipalities, to introduce, 
with ile previous sanction of their Governments, 
compu:sory education and even to levy an 
educational cess for the purpose, if necessary. 
Because of the optional clause, the results 
attained were rather meagre. Finally, in 1944, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education drew 
up a national scheme of free and compulsory 
education known as the Sargent Plan, for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 (instead 
of 6 and 10 as before), the scheme to be 
achieved in 40 years, which was subsequently 
reduced by the G. B. Kher Committee to 16 
years.‘ It was not until the attainment of 
national independence that the Constitution of 
the Indian Union accepted the free and compul- 
sory education of all children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 as the basic principle of its Republic 
and the foundation of her political, economic, 
and social democracy. 

The compulsory education of the children 
in a country of 360 million population is a 
gigantic task, as indicated by the following 
official appraisal: 

“Tt has been estimated that a national system of 
education providing education for 100 per cent child- 
ren of the age-group 6 to 14; Secondary education for 
20 per cent of those coming out for the first stago; 
University education for 10 per cent of those passing 
out of high schools; Technical education on a modest 
other minor items, will require an annual 
0 million when it comes 
nearly Rs. 2,000 


scale and 
expenditure of nearly Rs. 4,00 
into full operation. In addition 
million will be necessary to train 2.7m. of পিছ 
who would be required for Basic and High 


only, and Rs. 2,720m. for buildings.” 


(1) Basic EDUCATION aa 
heme of Basic — 

Both the concept and SC ie 
education originated with Mahatma Gandhi, 


it in hi j ] Harijan 

blished it in his weckly journa gan 

নি, "The cardinal point of bario গা 
1 ing through activity.” 

ইরা by the child create gle 


on, Pamphlet No. 60. 
tion in Ministry of Edu 
ion 1 son 
Government 0 ` -ch Commission of ndia, \ 

5, India in 1952, The High aes india, 
London, p. 8১ co 
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confidence, which is, in fact, the pe a 
personality. Both the principle and se s e 
down by Mahatma Gandhi were discusse igs 
finally accepted by an Education ডিলান 
held at Wardha in October 1937, and the fol A 
ing resolutions were adopted: (1) WAVE 
free and compulsory education for 7 years from 
the age of 7 to. 14; (2) the mother tongue as 
the medium of instruction; (3) adjustment of 
education throughout this period to some form 
of manual and productive work or handicraft 
chosen with due regard to the environment of 
the child. The Conference appointed a Com- 
mittee to work out the details of the syllabus of 
the basic education and the Committee made its 
report in December, 1937, with a complete out- 
line of the scheme of basic education. 

The Indian National Congress accepted the 
Basic Education Scheme and appointed an All- 
India National Education Board under the title 
of the Hindustan Talimi Sangh to give effect 
to it. In 1937, when the Indian National Con- 
gress came into power in 6 out of 11 provinces, 
attempts were made to give effect to this pro- 
gramme under the title of the Nai Talim (New 
Education). Early in 1945, another National 
Education Committee met at Wardha to review 
the whole situation with regard to the Basic 
Education, 

The Basic Educat‘on, as adopted by the 
Government of India, falls under two categories: 
the junior and the senior. To these must also 
be added the pre-basic ed 


ucation, which has 
made tremendous progress in most of the ad- 


vaneed countries in recent years and a begin- 
ning has also been made in India. 
i Pre-Basic Education: The development of 
4 pre-basic or nursery education is a Most signi 
ficant phenomenon in India. Pre-basic edu 7 
রর tion means “learning while playing.” Dit j 

k better nourishment and care. the child a : 

uch earlier and quicker Th 


] en made and it is bound ma 
ie pani, all over the চি সি 
7 Basic Education: The Government 
advised the State Governments to 
‘© provisions, as carly as possible 
sory basic education for all 
; 85 of 6 and 11, irrespec- 
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tive of caste, creed and social st 
instruction imparted in the junio tah nk 
is of the same standard as in ne nite 
schools, but it has a bias toward, > 
such as agriculture, spinning and 
preservation, vegetable gardening 
leather work, book craft, + Det 
The basic school must have at least eed 
of land for gardening with Necessary 
for irrigation. The Central] Advisory 
Education has recommended that at | 
years of basic education should be provi 
every child, the first stage of junior baste g complet 
cation covering five years. It is expected iti 
within a short period of time all primary J Ducat 
will be replaced by junior basic schools, (0 2 
Senior Basic Education is complemen 
to junior basic education and covers all chil En 
between 11 and 14 years of age. Like thy: tated 
junior basic education, the instruction in se Is ge 
basic education has also a bias towards 0] oe 
Of all the children completing junior bs 
schools, 80 per cent go to senior basic seit} 
and the remaining 20 per cent go to the jui 
department of the high schools, where thy 
trained for receiving higher education a lis 
universities. | 
Basic Education Training: One of tef; 
commendations of the Planning Comte E. 
was the development of pilot projects in B Si 
Education. On the initiative of the 00101] 
Education, each State has, therefore set WA 
scheme to demonstrate in a selected area Ta 
methods of basic and social educati? ae 
main features of the scheme are: (a) 


রিড! 


schon 


Social Education workers undel 17861 
Among the most important 
institutions in India, mention phe the 
the Nai Talim Bhavan at Sevag Del 
Millia Teachers’ Training nstity "or 
Vidya Bhavan, Santiniketan; 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 


or Bihar Community College. 
training schools under private 
a a Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
d Vidya Bhavan at Udaipur 


এষ paini 


SocIAL EDUCATION 
i) social (Adult) education originally meant 
{ting instruction 1m literacy to India’s 
ast eig Bee eses but has recently undergone 
pe Senin and now implies fundamental 
"| uation as defined by the United Nations 
"h otucational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
ys in, Like the basic education for children, the 
| wil education for adults also aims at develop- 
jig intelligent citizenship and is thus closely 
ited to primary education. This definition 
gs been accepted by all the States and has thus 
ome the objective of the Indian Union. Among 
le special features of social education the most 
fi "portani would be the development of school- 
mommunity centres, Janata (People’s) 
lge for training social education workers, 
pn of special literature, and audio- 
aids, 


ments 
childs 
De 

> thag 


hi 


এ 


[৮0 the education of children, the educa- 
k of adults should also begin on functional 


S; and both age and sex ag well as the 
Political 


» and economic objectives 
sideration. The con- 

eae has been extended 
ems such as (1) Literacy; 


C rules of 
training for tl 
8 econom 


health and 
i 1e improvement, of 
10 status; (4) a sense of 
iss te consciousness of 
2 and (5) healthy forms of 
to the needs of the community 
tough rather sophisticated, 
educat a 10931 to the directors 
Ueation ha: The implementation 
entra] as been undertaken both 
ane. ate Governments, 
s, টি types of adult educa- 
ive ৫ Provide both short terms 
à MS. The short courses 
a ‘On in literacy, but in 
i ই are more elaborate 
tation, Civics and train- 
“cation through audio- 
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Vis i i 
ual aids forms an important part of social 


education, Mobile vans are equipped with 
projectors and films, gramophones and magi 
lanterns. Programmes are a 


broadcast fro 
A.I.R. (All India Radio) both for rural si 


industrial areas. Facilities for education and 
training in the visual arts and crafts, agricul- 
ture, music and dancing, and other similar 
subjects, are being provided in schools and 
colleges. The Central Government has arrang- 
ed for the training of teachers in basic educa- 
tion, arts and crafts, music and dancing at 
Jamia Millia in Delhi and at Visva Bharati at 
Santiniketan, 

Social education has recently been en- 


forced by several factors, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important: 

; (1) Translation into regional languages of 
Hindi pamphlets for neo-literates since 1949- 
50, especially such treatises as History of 
India, History of the World, and Story of Life. 
Attempts are being made to publish about 25 
books of literature of good quality. 


(2) The establishment, in co-operation 
with the Ford Foundation, of four literary 
workshops for producing reading material 
especially suitable for neo-literates. 

(3) The establishment of a Group Train- 
ing Centre in Fundamental Education at 
Mysore with the help of UNESCO for train- 
ing leaders in social education drawn from 


different countries. y ia 

(4) Publication of social education 110০1 
rature. which the Government of India started 
in March, 1950 and which has already publish- 

J 16 mphlets. 
ie টি The establishment of the Social Wel- 
fare Board under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education. The Board aims at stimulating 
and co-ordinating the activities of van 
bodies working in the field of Social Welfare. 
2. SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Like the primary education, secondary 
education was also largely carried on by. pi 
vate enterprise. The movement of nationa 
education by the beginning of this century re: 
sulted in the foundation of several national 


educational institutions, such as the Dayananda - 


-Vedio College by the Arya Samaj at. 
Anglo-Vedie 1 


Lahore, the Gurukul (education in the 


= 
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tions of the Aryan) by Swami বা 
at Haridwar, the Central Hindu oul y 
Mrs. Besant at Banaras, and the Brahmac eae 
Ashram by Rabindranath Tagore at Santini- 
ketan. There were also founded the National 
Council of Education and a National College 
in Calcutta as well as several other higher edu- 
cational institutes in other places. The tee 
permanent effects of the National Educational 
Movement which have been left behind are: 
(1) A Technical School at Jadavpur near Cal- 
cutta, which has now become the College of 
Engineering and Technology; (2) the revival 
of arts and crafts which have become parts of 
the national economy; and (3) the realization 
by the peoples of the importance of the mother 
tongue as the medium of education, at least in 
the primary and secondary education. Al- 
though the national education movement went 
much beyond, it centered around the secondary 
education for all practical purposes. 

Secondary education as it exists today, 
may be divided into three classes: First, the 
general education which is a connecting link 
between the primary or basic education and 
higher education, and for which there were 
22,500 institutions with 5,648 000 scholars in 
1951-52, as indicated before (See Table No. 2) 
secondly, vocational educ 
the scholars for certain services or occupations 
(07106 and for which there were 51,999 institu. 
ions with 1,484,000 scholars: and finally, spe- 
0181 education, such as those for the রিনি 
capped and visual arts and crafts, and similar 
other education. Although the number of 
such institutions and scholars is rather limited 
they perform very valuable service to society. 


) 


ation, which prepares 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
General secondary education 


by the secondary schools i 

, Of 
; 12,693 in 1948 and 18 ee 
30010798500? 45 per cent i 


is imparted 
there were 
showing an 


Tadually higher 
in English and regional 
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languages are minimized or 


ন a রি even drop 
most of these English high schools De, 
is continued for ten or twe] e yea 


Ts 
led Maty; 


The middle school education e 
supplemented by some classes in E 
the students mostly to normal schoo] edue A 
for teachership. After matriculating inal 
high school, the students can enter a uel 
for a three-year degree course Or a fours, 
degree course. The courses are divided । 
the intermediate stage and a degree st 
has been said of the English high schoo 
had existed for a long time and as it still 
in many parts of the country even to-day, til, 
it begins instruction in primary educati 
prepares for higher education, and int 
‘the younger generations into the internati 
cultural movement and is thus a comps 
system of education in itself, although itl: 
to neglect the regional language, Secon 
education has been undergoing 0100 
changes, as indicated below. q 

The Secondary Education Commit posed 
was appointed by the Government of mi a of 
1952 and its report was submitted e i a 
The essential points of the recommen k ৬ j 
are the following: (1) Education at y f a 
school stage should commence a wile 
five years of primary or junior basic € A 1& | 

verse SU b 
and should comprise such diverse am “tion 
as language, social studies, general a Hee 
crafts; (2) Regional language shou টিন 
medium while the 
hould 4 


en thos 
Nglis i 


Aimla, 1 


hs. 
ifer, 

f Int 
ating 
10010 


45 minutes’ duration per week; 110 
of public examinations and prom? 11806 
records should be taken into 
(5) Multipurpose schools shoul 
encourage technical education k 
stage; (6) There should be board? si 
education, boards for teachers 
State Advisory Boards. The 
Committee appointed by the. 
Board of Education to examine 
dations was accepted in 1954 00S ; 
mentation of important Prov og 
pected to begin soon. 
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ortant developments in connec- 
| ndary education deserve men- 
with 59৫০ co-operation with the Ford 
pe team of four foreign and four 
oe tionists was deputed to make a 
det mparative study of two prob- 
en in the Secondary Education 
Report, namely, methods of 
1800 training and the EE IUCN of gne 
vest in schools. The team visited Denmark, 
l E the United Kingdom, and th 
ded iy tated States for the study and submitted its 
st 1 orts; Second, the institution of head- 
00 wil masters’ seminar-cum-camps in ithe field of 
till ais} ondary education. The first session of such 
lay eninar-cum-camps was held at Taradeyi, 
Simla, where about 50 headmasters from 35 
Sites met and drew up a programme of 
Jims, Such meetings will be continued here- 
2) iter, 
In the meantime the question of imp'e- 
‘ting the recommendations of the Secondary 
i Tiveation Commission received serious consi- 
in by the Central Government, which 
sed the following schemes: (1) Establish- 
Ar i 500 multipurpose schools with about 
তা wits of courses; (2) Assistance to 
LE moods for improving their 
es: 4) টা nent of 3,000 school 
i ধরা টা uction of crafts into 2,000 
I been 1৫ and (5) Training of teachers 
j tation sho cae decided ‘that secondary 
tot T e a self-contained and 
0 the age of নিও should be continued 
ourse lead © be followed by a ‘three- 
ng to Bachelors Degree. 


Two imp 
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।8]188180 A2 
i ys highlig 
ttal Commission 


re- 
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y Connecte, d 


sh! 2 fact, an Tn 
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with secondary educa- 
Portant part of it, is the 
n or instruction and train- 
Services or Occupations. 
°ymeny, amongst the ected 
“ginning of the present 
a to the Indian public 
322 education. Most 
On So ments had to appoint 
10001 "Bate the causes of, and 
or, unemployment among 
ut ‘Very few of the 

জিত? en implemented, 
01060 of India requisi- 
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tioned the services 

Abbot from the Boar 
“to advise +] 
tional reorg 
problems of 


e the fol- 
and technical insti- 
of managing and direct- 
im organized and large- 
2) Senior commercial schools 
n the business side, and senior 
for upper supervisory grades 
1 anipulating industries; (3) 
Junior technical schools for lower supervisory 
grades in the manipulative industries; (4) 
Industrial schools for independent workers in 
small-scale industries; and (5) Trade schools for 
craftsmen and operatives in organized industries, 
and rural middle schools and higher secondary 
schools with agricultural bias for cultivators 
and farmers. Since the publication of the re- 
ports, a new type of schools called the poly- 
technic schools, combining general and techni- 
cal education on a higher level, has come in- 
to existence and now forms a part of the Delhi 
University.’ 


lowing: (1) 
tutes for t 


: he education 
ing 


grades of personnel 
scale industries: ( 
for upper grades o 
technical schools 
mainly in non-m 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Of the various systems of special educa- 
tion, mention may be made of only a few: 

(1) Education of the handicapped: 
Schools for the handicapped may be classified 
as: (A) schools for the physically handicappeca 
(blind, deaf and dumb); and (B) schools for 
the mentally handicapped. There are 50 insti, 
tutions for the blind and 42 for the deaf and 
dumb. For the mentally handicapped, there 
are only two institutions, one in West Bengal 
and the other in Bombay. In all the States, 
genera] education is imparted to the biind 
through the regional languages in accordance 
with the Braille Code. Students are gien 
vocational training in crafts, such as tailoring, 
knitting, তি etc. Music 1s 

aught in all the schools. ছি 
টি টার, The Minis- 
try of Education has set up a National Board 
for Audio-Visual Education to co-ordinate the 
work done in this field and to advise the Gen- 
tral and State Governments. Programmes 


— o A. N. Basu: Education in Modern 


India, 
Calcutta, 1947, pp. 116-117, 4 
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suitable for rural areas are broadcast oe a 
the stations of All India Radio. Several State 
Governments have introduced musical and 
dramatical entertainment as an integral part 
of social education. 

(8) Propagation of Hindi: A Five-Year 
Plan for the development and propagation of 
Hindi has been drawn up by the Ministry of 
Education. The Plan aims at making Hindi the 
official language of the Union within the stipu- 
lated period of .15 years. A new section for 
Hindi has been opened in the Ministry. A Cen- 
d tral Hindi Organization (Hindi Shiksha 

Samiti) has been formed to advise the Minis- 

try on the question of development and propa- 

gation of Hindi. A Board of Scientific Techno- 

a logy was set up in 1950 to prepare dictionaries 

of scientific, administrative, and other techni- 

ধু. cal terms in Hindi. A library of Hindi books 
] is being built up gradually. 


a 


3. Hicurr EDUCATION. . 

The higher education may be classified 
under three headings; (1) university educa- 
tion: (2) technical education; and (3) arts 
j and culture. The number of the people at 
r present engaged in higher education, directive 

services, and research and investigation, is 

if very insignificant for India’s vast population. 
a The Government of India has fully realized the 
importance of higher and specialized education 

to the reconstruction of the social, political 
and economic life of modern India and has 
undertaken the development of education jn all 
these aspects and on a vast scale. 


University EDUCATION 
The foundation of 
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tion, whenever required. 
rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar - 


and thus helping them in the 
tration of ithe universities rather 
increasing their number. Tn fact, hel 
and 1916 not a single new university ও 
existence in India. Secondly the on 
University Commission of 1917.19 C 
following University Act of 1990 
among other things, a two-ye 
course as a condition to the a 
university education. 


CTs 
d of f 
the  attainme | 
national independence which stimulate || 
rapid development of university education al 
the establishment of thirteen universities int 
course of eight years (1947-54) as indicat 
the table below: i 


> 


(Table—see next page) 


Types of Indian Universities: Ii 
evident that there are three types of wit) 
sities in India: First, Affiliating Unive 
which do not teach but only examine 
students of the colleges of arts and stint i 
Which there were 579 in 1951-52. They pret) | 
the courses of studies, organise examin) | 
issue certificates or grant degrees to a | 
students, thus preserve uniformity; ia 
standard, and quality of education. Ey 
Residential Universities, which teach 0 
examine and also require residence a] 
university. Most important of these J 
sities are the Hindu University at | 


present six other residential U 
India. The residential universities 
existed in ancient and mediev 
Banaras, Ujjain, Taxila and N 
best examples of this type of 
Modern times are Oxford a” 
Residential universities offer OP. 


: č aC 
the students to come in close cont 170) 
Univers 


cal) 
porte! 
“it 


professor. Finally, Teaching Un ub 2 
both teach and examine ca 
residence. Freedom from Tes 


f m 
university makes it convenient k i 
students, especially women, t0 e ad 
Parents or husbands, and to t25% i 
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Location 
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ৃ i West Bengal 
1, Calcutta Bombay 

J Bombay 

5 Madras Madras 

! Allahabad ‘OF Pr 

; Banaras U. P. 

| Mysore Mysore 

1 Patna Bihar ie 
[0 Osmania Hyderabad 
0 Aligarh U.P. 

| Lucknow WAPI 

i Delhi Delhi 

]0 Nagpur M.P. 

B. Andhra Andhra 

1 Agra USP 

i Annamalai Madras 

i Travancore | T. and E 
i, Utka] | Orissa 

[Ë Stugor : M.P. 

4 Rajputana Rajputana 
me : Punjab 
ye vauhati F 
1 Poong Assam 
if Roorkee Bombay 
ili U. P 
ls tumu & Kashmi i 
[8৮ il nir Kashmir 
13 imatak Bombay 

i 0181 Bombay 

a SND T Bombay 

॥ Diversity 90৩0 

Wi Bomb 
Hp”? Bharat 2 

h sli 1 . West Bengal 
iq ti Vonka Bihar 

| tu r টি রি Venkatesvara 
do Tras M.P.—Madhya Pradesh; T. 


~Shrima i ০ and Cochin; §.N.D.T. 
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times are of this type, 
of Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
these types of univer- 
: cation education in India. 
© 10090 n Commissions: In 
iversit; upon the growth in 

টি as described above, 

Siong have further 
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Growth in Number of Universities in India 1857—1954 


Character 


Teaching and affiliating 
Teaching and affiliating 
(reconstituted) 
Teaching and affiliating 
(reconstituted) 
Teaching, unitary and residential 
(reconstituted) 
Teaching and Tesidential 
Affiliating and teaching 
Teaching and affiliating 
Teaching and residential 
Teaching and residential 
Teaching, unitary and residential 
Teaching, Unitary and residential 
Teaching and affiliating 
Teaching and affiliating 
Teaching and affiliating 
Teaching, unitary, and affiliating 
Teaching, affiliating and residential 
Affiliating 
Teaching and affiliating 
Affiliating and teaching 
Affiliating and teaching 
Teaching and affiliating 
Teaching and affiliating 
Teaching, unitary and residential - 
Affiliating 
Teaching and affiliating 
Teach ng and affiliating 
Affiliating 


Affiliating E 
Teaching unitary and residential 
Affil ating Bites 

Teaching and residential 


Source: India—A Reference Annual, 1954, Govern- 


ment of India, p. 272. 


effects upon higher education in general. 1 


word must therefore be added: 


The University Commission of 1902 Wa 
appointed by Lord Curzon and its recommenda- 
tions were given effect to by the University Act 
of 1904, which granted, among other thing 
power to the universities to inspect and contr 

the working of the affliated colleges and. te 


Year 


1857 
1857 
1928 
1857 
1923 
1887 
1922 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1922 
1923 
1926 
1927 
1929 
1937 
1943 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 . 
1949 
1950 
1950 


1951 
1951 
1952 
1954 
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1 undertake the work of, teaching and research. 
| The Education Resolution of the Government 
of India announced a policy of instituting 
teaching and res dential universities at Dacca 
(now in Pakistan), Banaras and Aligarh. 
The Calcutta University Commission of 
f 1917-19, of whch Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, 
| India’s greatest educationist and Vice-Chancel- 
Yor of the Calcutta University was the pr me- 
N mover and Sir Michael Sadler, well-known 
i British educationist, the president. The Com- 
mission recommended, among other things, two 
years additional educaton in intermediate 
colleges for a'l students intending to enter a 
| university and the appointment of independent 
i boards at the head of all secondary and inter- 
mediate institutions, and the creation of three 
| years first degree courses. 
University Education Commission of 1948 
with Dr. S. Radhakrishnan as chairman, was 
| appointed by the Government of India to report 
i on un versity education and suggest improve- 
ments. Some of the recommendations made by 
l the Commission were: (1) Students should be 
admitted to the universities only after they 
have completed 12 years of pre-university edu- 
D the academic year should not con- 
e less than 180 working days exclusive of 
examinations; (3) there should be three terms 
Ti a about eleven weeks duration; (4) TOG 
tention should be given to the subjects such 
as agriculture, commerce, education. engin 
Ing and technology, !aw and medicine: টিসি 
ন্যানির dicine; (5) ex- 
g g and technological institutes 
shouid be regarded as national assets: (6) th 
years’ study for the first d pee 
{ t degree should not b 
judged by a single examination d exami £ 
tions shou d be held at 2 
at a number of stages, Th 
recommendations of the Commiss‘on wera 7 3 
raliy approved by the Centra] জা 
01 Education, To 
facilities for post-graduate 


Partly to implement th i 
he University iliac aa Car 
l ‘onal movement i 
the Government of indie a 
: First, although edu- 
the Government of 
al help to the Univer- 
s, Delhi, and Visya- 


il Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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5 important of these institutes ae: 


Bharati; Secondly, the Centra] Cha; | 
blished the University Grants Ope | pde 
1953 to act as an expert body to ssion 170: 
Government on prob!ems connected Vise pl ind. 4 
co-ordination of facilites and the WAAT fe 
of standards in universities and to ne a 
sary actions. Finally, the Central টিন gemar 
has appointed a Committee of the Cet a 100 
sory Board of Education to review e A ase 
made in implementing the recommenda Mee, 
the University Commission and to টং নী 
further steps to be taken by the টি 1 
and Universities in this connection, S ‘a 
The Inter-University Board acts 4 ; 
advisory body and provides a forum forl. 
cussion of university problems. It helps Ins} In 
universities to obtain recognition for degra} tinct 
and diplomas in other countries. For the des} [tiversi 
lopment of higher education and research, th}istitute 
Planning Commission has made a provision fte last 
Rs. 32 million for the planning period. 
Non-University Institutions: Apart {ne} at be 
the universities, there are a number of init 
tions that offer undergraduate, graduate, s 
post-graduate research and training facilis) tab of 
They are classified under the 
headings together with their numbers: W 
Humanities 10; (2) Scientific research 8, ae 
Engineering and technology 14; (4) Asea 
13; and (5) Medicine. 5 | 
Academies and institutes have beet 3 * 
blished often with the help of the Govern 
to help higher education in Pali and: afl i 
such as the Magadha Research Jnstitute 4, 
post-graduate studies at Nalanda 
Mithila Institute of post-graduate SU lt 
research at Darbhanga. In addit ot ag) 
universities there are also & number ro 
fiaduate institutions and linguistic a 
tions which provide facilities for ; 
education and culture and rece: 
the Government of India for ths P 


Research 
Society £ 
Mission 


Bhandarkar Oriental 
Foona; (2) The Asiatic 
and (3) The Ramakrishna 
Culture at Calcutta. 
Scholarship Schemes: 
training personnel required 
Post-war development scheme i ip 8 
ment of India, Overseas Scholars G ৪০ 
started in 1945, Since then A 


ANT 


| ifications and, in 1952-53, only 


if 
ent ay 


[সা] 


e p selected for scholarships of this 

p then, several other scho'arships 
hips have been created, such as 
{ British Industries Scheme; Indo- 


Schemes; scholarsh’ps to 


caste 

il a রী A 
11 ther Commonwealth countries; 

led পা to French students; and 

Suggs] tated Nations and Unesco (United Nations 

ern paucational Service and Cultural Organization) 
fellowships. 


ASU 
[0] TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


3 Inde] In India, technical education forms a 

degel tinct subject and is not included in the 
he de} (hiversity education. Nevertheless, technical 
ch, 10015 began to appear by the middle of 
ison tf te last century and one of the engineering 
[5 at Roorkee ce'ebrated its centenary 
ui became a university in 4948. On the 
si) 100101000০0? Council for 
| a Education, a program of the develop- 
‘of Technical Education was prepared in 


an Committee, especi- 
y the Council to present to the 


“ning C রিবা 

| 02011019510) a i : 

টনি ও a Five Year Pian of 

| o, chnical Education, drawn 
RS Program of improvement and ex- 


echnical Education at all levels. 


008] Pla 
ye bls fon ccmoplates: (a) development of 
id Biting and Post-graduate course, advanced 


ies "i, 


00 ht 


টি (b) improvement of 
ities in engineering and 
The Ap. it Undergraduate level. 
Setin m omgi also recommended 
wip Natin Administrative Staff 
টা Institute of Manage- 
tee already at work 
scheme for the establish- 
nd is examining such 
college. A second 
a similar compre- 
a : up of the National 
18 of 3 টা টা 
| Chr: S o examine 
J Or the Eo or professional qualifi- 
Ice of the Council the 
as decided to establish 
gional Planning in 


s Preparing 
the setting 
agement, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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Delhi as a joint ent 
and 


erpri 
of the Institute of Tem we Government 


of Town Planner (India). 


over by the 


Indian Princes. Since the attainment of 


nati i 

নি চি the Government of 
cu ture and taken the patronage of art and 
Society of Ben aL Suggestion of the Asiatic 
Nati Bal, decided to establish a 
National Cultural Trust to promote art and 
peo through the agencies of nationa! aca- 
00105, namely; (1) An Academy of Letters 
for Indian languages, literature, history and 
Philosophy; (2) an Academy of Arts, graphic, 
plastic and applied; and (3) an Academy of 
Dance, Drama, and Music, 

(1) The Sangeet Natak Akademi (Aca- 
demy of Dance, Drama, and Music) was con- / 
stituted by a resolution of the Ministry of : 
Education and inaugurated in January 1953. 
The chief objective of the Academy is to foster 
and 06৮10) Indian dance, drama (including 
films), and music and to promote through them 
the cultura] unity of the country, as well as to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional or- 
ganizations, promote research, set up training 
institutions, sponsor festivities and cultural 
exchanges in the ficlds of dance, drama and 
music. The Academy has set up regional 
academies in the States and inaugurated the 
National Music Festival in March, 1954, in- 
cluding 43 programs and 60 eminent artists as 
well as the Nationa] Drama Festival for over 
a month when 21 dramas were played in 14 
Indian languages including Sanskrit. 

(2) The National Sahitya Akademi 
(National Academy of Letters) was inaugu- 
rated in March, 1954. It is a nationa! organi- 
zation for the development of Indian letters 
in order to set high literary standards, to foster 
and co-ordinate literary activities in all Indan 
languages, and to promote through them the 
cultural unity of the whole country. The 
supreme authority of the Akademi vests in the 
Central Council, which consists of 72 members, 
including a chairman, a treasurer, five nominees 
of the Government of India, one representative es 
of cach of the 14 National Languages, 14 TELE 
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376 , 
| presentatives of Indian universitics, and cight 
| nominees of the Government of India chosen 
| for their eminence in the ficld of letters, and 
| two representatives each of the Sangeet Natak 
| Akademi and the Lalit Kala Akademi. The 
| ain objective is to make the peop'e conscious 

ofthe unity of Indian literature though writ- 
| ten in many languages. The first task of tke 
| Akademi is to publish a national bibliography 
| of Indian literature. It is to be folloved by 
| the publication of a bibliography of all the 
| books published since January, 1954, and a 
i translation of books from other langue ges. 
| The Government iof India has also announced 
the prizes of Rs. 5,000 for the most outstand- 
ing books published in each of these 14 langu- 
ages since independence. 

(3) The Lalit Kala Akademi (National 
Academy of Art) was set up by a resolution of 
the Ministry of Education in October, 1053, 
and inaugurated in August 1954. Its primary 
function is to encourage and promote study 
and research in the fields of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and applied arts. It will 
also co-ordinate the activities of regional or 
State activities, promote ‘co-operation among 
art associations, encourage exchange of ideas 
between various schools of arts, publish litera- 
ture on art, and foster national and inter- 
national contacts through exhibitions. in ex- 
change of personnel and art objects. 

Publication: The Akademi has begun its 
publication program by bringing out Hy porte. 
folio of contemporary paintings. The first 
issue of the Akademi’s official journal. call 
Lalit Kala, was out in Jul সি 
other things an ৮ Ree am ane 
Akademi is a detailed country-wide survey ae 
the surviving folk arts and crafts and th 
working conditions of the craftsmen. 

y the Akademi was inav 


_ Tated by the President of Indi 177 ae 
1955, in Dethi. 22 


ust, be made of the following: 
scholarships, each of the 
er month for young workers 
Teceived their basic training 


যায he. See! FONE TOR MANN O57 


- tions of which was 
- Council’s Advisory Board con® 
` representing the States, the 


(1) 


sion. In 1951, the Council was $% 
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and shown outstanding promise į 
fields of cultural activities: (2) n 
aside of a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 
assist distinguished men of letters a yfe 
find themselves in straitened Be ni 

(3) The inauguration of the চটি oasis 
of modern art; and (4) the establish Ealey freen 
first mountaineering institute at Dane SU 
honor of Shri Tenzing Norkey, the ed 
of Mt. Everest, on May 29, 1953, ue | 


4. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 
Research and experiment are a pans 
advance education in modern times. Both h 
long been known in India, especially in t 
nection with such subjects as agricut|engh t 
forestry, fishery, mining and tropical and opel cult 
medicine, and some definite results have del sites, 
been achieved, such as improved varieties ¢\ the y 
sugarcane, cotton, wheat, and breeds of dip fte dve! 
cattle. Research work has been establishel a}a™ked 
different parts of the country and in vaim? t ce 
departments of the Government. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The importance of research to 4 
development was first realized by th 
ment of India from the reports of the 
Commission of 1880. In 1889, Dr. 
was deputed by the Secretary of 
India to advise the Government of 
the utilization of modern science to “ 
ture in India. His report of 1891 pech 
basis of the Government policy on ae | 
The Imperial Agricultural Research i cl ey 
at Pusa and the All-India Board of | 
ture were founded in 1905. 10010] 

The greatest event in the 152] 
development of India was, however, the i 
ment of the Royal Commission 01 


in India (1926-28), one of the ie 
the creation 
h 11) 


Vote ilies 0 
State 1 ba, ins 
[1011 Me 


Council of Agricultural Resear¢ 
universit 


scientific bodies and: the Governin? san 


cial interests. The Governing 
by a Board of Research and & 


í F ( ana} ion Chennai and eGa 
L EDOORFIONAB PROCES TY INDIA 


to enable it to discharge its respon- 
effectively, especially in the 

I ye work. Steps have been taken 
15 service on a national 

108৫0] 07 out a better co-operation be- 
ss t0 bE rch workers and farmers. Cen- 
s for important commodities, 
arcane have been established 


voting. 1 ১ ৰ 
Be ik of the Council is supplemented 


yr those of the newly-created Ministry of Food 

11010110016) which maintains a number of 

th institutes. The research and exten- 

n (180 activities of the Ministry are carried out 

nm tmgh the agencies of the Indian Council of 

Wiultural Research, the Central Research 

utes, and the Central Committees. Dur- 

he year 1952-53, more than 300 schemes 

redeveloped and a sum of Rs. 4 million was 

plemrked for new schemes and for the exten- 

islet of certain old. schemes. The most im- 

pant of these schemes was the method of rice 

a men which was very successfully 
ombay State. 


| Central Research, Insti 
ulus) situa] Rese h Institutes: 


ove ms research in 
i es 
amiyane, such a 


oi 


The Indian 
arch Institute at Delhi con- 
basic problems of all-India 
ics of s soil fertility and improved 
a seed which can resist drought, 


| insects and 
ইত t pests and 


projects taken in 
Technical Co- 

(1) The Central Rice 
Cuttack carries out field 
ডা the agronomy, mycology, 
Central হি chemistry of rice; 
i টা ato Research Institute 
apab] ng improved varieties of 
ving high yields; (3) 

Teeding Station at 

eae on self-ferti- 
‘Pwation of agricul- 

ure increased টি 
Institute at Dehra 

‘ and is engaged in 
EET entomology, 
ton of wood, timber 


Paper chemi 
Product. chemistry, and 
ucts; (5) The Indian 


Veterinary Reseg i 
was ই না at Izzatnagar 
logical laboratory, Tt po 2 mall bacterio- 
diviis Gave pei as six main research 
tion t xilary sections. In addi- 
© research, the Institute lertak 
manufacture of vagana und ertakes the 
for students. The Instit + HVE be 
nised by the- ইটা 
FA y the “FAO. as an Internati 
training centre; (@) The Indian Da ional 
search Institute at Bangalor trai দি 
for a diploma course in nine cee i 
তি course in dairying, and conducts 
preset on” dairy problems 5 
ndian Lac Research Institute in Namkum 
fundamental and applied research on the ento- 
mology and chemistry of lac is carried out. 

Commodity Committees: The Indian 
Central Committees for cotton, jute, oil seeds, 
sugarcane, coconut, arecanut and tobacco 
operate and subsidise a number of research 
schemes at various research stations and sub- 
stations. Of these Committees, most important 
are: (1) Cotton Committee; (2) Jute Commit- 
tee; (3) Oilseed Committee; (4) Sugarcane 
Committee; (5) Coconut Committee; (6) Arec- 
canut Committee. Besides these institutions, 
there are 22 agricultural colleges affiliated to 
the various universities. Some of these have 
well-equipped research sections. 

Extension Services: The beginning of an 
extension organisation for bridging the gap 
between research workers and farmers was 
made in 1952. A delegation consisting of Joint 
or Deputy Directors of Extension from the 
States together with two officers of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research visited the 
U.S.A. and Japan to study the extension ser- 
vices in these countries. An agreement con- 
eluded between the Ford Foundation and the 
Government of India in January 1952 pro- 
vided for the setting up of five Extension 
Training Centres and 15 Intensive 5 
ment. Blocks in different States of India. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH . 

The Industrial Research Planning Com- 
mittee appointed in 1944 by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to organize 
Indian research on & national basis made its 
on August 11, 1945, and recommended the 
setting up of a central research organization 
to be called the National Research Council, 
with an authority to initiate immediately. a . 


report 
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development of scientific 
envisaged 
national 


| five-year program of 
| and industrial research. The plan 
| the building and equipment of a- 
| chemical laboratory, a national physical labo- 
| ratory, certain specialized research institutes, 
an effective strengthening of the existing Te- 
search organizations, the sctting up of a net- 
work of rescarch laboratories in all provinces 
and major Indian States, and the training of a 
sufficient rescarch personnel by the award of 
| scholarships tenable in India and abroad. 
i The functions of the Council are as follows: 
(1) To organize and maintain laboratories; 
(2) to estab ish and maintain specialized Te- 
it search institutes; (3) to stimulate pure and 
applied research in universities by grants-in- 
aid and by scholarships and fellowships; (4) to 
provide for the immediate prob’cm of the 
dearth of technica] and research personnel by 
the inauguration of scholarships available in 
| India and abroad; (5) to stimulate and cn- 
| Courage research activities by industries; (6) to 
co-ordinate research activities of all the existing 
Tesearch institutes and departments of the 
Government and undertake planning of research 
programs on a comprehensive basis; (7) to 
function as a National Trust for Patents; (8) to 
set up a Board of standards and Specifications; 
j (9) to function as a clearing house, encourage 
৮৬24 
na €w ones on appropriate 
Because of close relation between pure re- 
search and industrial application in scme cases 
it is often hard to keep the distinction: (1) The 
Board of Scientific Advice took up some scien- 
tific work which was co-ordinated with official 
agencies in 1932. This was replaced by the 
Industrial Research Bureau in 1934- (2) Th 
Council of Scientific and Industrial. Reset 
also helps in the formation of industrial 3 
search associations, such associations es a 
| ready been formed by the Ahmedabad textile 
k adustry, Bombay sik and art sik mills Cal. 
_ cutta jute mills and Sri Ram Institute for indus- 
: রিটা Recently most of the scientific 
Sirial research has been combined and 


| SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
istance to scientific research is a 
11610 in India. Until recently 
ly undertaken by univer- 
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sities and other private institutions 
however, been a large number — 
organizations which have been a জী 
in India in different fic'ds of activin 
Learned Societies: The first jn a 


of learned socicty was the R 

Society of Bengal, 1784; the Survey of বা 
in 1800, the Geological Survey in oh spent 
Botanical Survey in 1889 and the > pinen 
gical Survey in 1916. But the 

tion of the Indian Association জর  ॥) 


Cu'tivation of Sciences in 1876 was fol gss 01৫1 
by the rise of a number of learned soi fue 194 
Between 1820 and 1948, some 28 such 90081 rescat 
ps in function in various parts of the tc te inst 
ry. meni beci 

Scientific Societies: Of the Outstantig Rapurees 
scientific recognized societies, mention mus Habbishe 
made of the following: খু 

(1) The Indian Science Congress 18] Nati 
ciation. inaugurated in 1914, provides a ০5 
mon forum for the scientists of the coutiggtion | 
Since its foundation, the Indian Science Cue imp. 
gress has grown in importance. Under its আঠা] । 
pices, Indian and foreign scientists meet |. Tene 
year to discuss common problems and exch ধা 
ideas. 

(2) The National Institute of Sf 
(1935) has been recognized by the Cor Re 
of India as the premicr scientific organ | 
and a link between scientific academe lk 
tics, institutions and Government 1 
departments and services. It occupies a [0 
analogus to that of the Royal Society পা || 
don or that of the National Acad 1] 
Washington. 

(3) The Government of In se 
Poard of Scientific and Industrial Re 
1940 and made it an autonomous boc 
With a view to establishing, ™4 
Managing the laboratories and 
voted to scientific and industrial 1 

The Council is administered its 
ing Body with Prime Minister 85° 


jatio 
7. Of these sccieties and asori 0 
tant weve those on Agriculture an 


cutta, 1920): Anthropology (Bombay g 
MEd) nthropo ay. In 


ongress (Calcutta, 1914); 
Sciences (Allahabad, 1930); 
1958, Government of India, 1954, 


ngri Collection, Haridwar 
54... 
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of Natural Resources as its 
Non-officials representing 
industry, as well as the 
of the Ministry of Finance, are 
of the Governing Body. The 
is advised by a Board of Scien- 
ia] Research consisting of some 
mostly non-officia's.” The 
Mrd is also assi ted in turn by a number of 
advisory committees. 


the Minister 


[0567 
pusiness, and 


cc, 


he a The Department of Scientific Research 
ln x created by the Government of India in 
110) 


১0001 Jone 1948, to supervise and co-ordinate scienti- 
80081815101 undertaken in the States and pri- 
ie (1011 institutions. Subsequently, the Depart- 

wat became a part of the Ministry of Natural 
stand paurees and Scientific Research, which was 
musttebbished by the Government of India in 


independence in 1947, the 

[ও of industrial advancement became 

ereimportant and it was also realized that the 

গা] of living must be improved by press- 

81010 into the service of manufacturing 

shes Since August 15. 1947, the Research 

} | eenting the National Council of 

Msi te i Industrial Research has estab- 

il ated 05 national laboratories at the 

aT coe about Rs. 28.4 million up to 

uf stitute ie Central Glass and Cera- 

mee avpur, Calcutta; (2) Fuel 

ie চি (3) National 

Phy oratory, Jamshedpur; (4) 

al আতা New Delhi; (5) 
aborator 


Insti- 

; (9) Central 

axe low; (10) Cen- 
esh) p ooch Institute, Roorkee 
? Central Food Techno!o- 


nd tees are cn the following 
Be Tactories; (2) Chemical 
earch; (4) Fuel Research! 
lose Research; (7) Bio- 
maceuticals and Drugs; 

A ils (11) Atmospheric 
a RE (13) Mining Re- 
ig search; (15) Leather 
sting, 2 1953, Ministry of In- 
8 Government of India, 


879 


gical Institute, Mysore; (12) Central Electr 

nic Engineering Insti নার বে 
& nstitute, Pilani; (13) National 

Botanical Garden; (14) Centra! a 

: ) (14) Central Salt Research 
Station, Bhavanagar (P < ¢ 

Independent R M 

esearch: 7 

Government 13050810] stitutes (a 
wa r search Institutes, there are also 
several private institutes devoted to pure re- 
search: (1) Birba! Sahni Institute of Palaco 
টা Lucknow; (2) Bose Research Institute, 

a’cutta; (3) Indian Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science, Ca'cutta; (4) Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore; (5) Raman Labo- 
TONE of the Indian Academy of Science, 
Bangalore; and (6) Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, Bombay. 
The Council also helps in the formation of 
industrial research associations similar to those 
that are being set up in Great Britain. Such 
associations have already been formed by the 
Ahmedabad textile industry, silk and art milis 
of Bembay and leather manufacturers and tan- 
ners of South India. Of the other researches 
initiated by the Council or otherwise, mention 
may be made of the fol!owing: 

(1) Subsidizing Research: The Council 
encourages fundamental and applied research 
in the universitics and other research institutes 
through grants-in-aid. At present there are over 
a hundred research schemes in progress in these 
institutions. ; ; 

(2) Engineering Research: With a view 
to initiating and co-ordinating research on diffe- 
rent enginecring subjects, the Board of Engi- 
neering Research was inaugurated in 1950. The 
Board is assisted by five expert committees such 
as those of Civil Engincering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, E ectrical and Radio Engineering, 
Aeronautic Engineering and Hydraulic Engi- 

হু 1182 
neering. : i igi 

3) Nuclear Research is of চিন ae 

: ron ndertaken 
in India and the pioneer work was u 
iy the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
founded in 1945. The Institute undertook baa 
research and training on nuelear physics. It 1s 
by the Government. Se 
me ঠা Energy Commission was set 
up in August 1948. পা নিত 
Act of 1948, the Commission deals wt a 
3 d with the development and 
matters connected v i 
roduction of atomic energy. The Board 0 
p on Atomic Energy and the Cosmic 


Research 2 3 5 
Ray Committce assist the Commission in carry- 
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ing out the educational and research Dee 
The Commission has been responsible ae a 
ing up the Indian Rare Earth Limited 1 
Travancore which is owned both by the Govern- 
ment of India and of Travancore-Cochin. 
Calendars Reform Scheme: In India there 
are at present 30 calendars in vogue. Tt has 
been recognized that there should be a single 
and uniform calendar all over the country. Early 
in 1953, the Government of India seb up a 
Calendar Reform Committee under the Coun- 


9. Source: India in 1953, Government of India, 
Delhi, 1953, pp. 221-26. 


cil of Scientific and Industrigy 

Attempts are being made to Prepay 

India National Solar Calendar ৷ ০, 
basis to which the Lunar Calendar sti iM ni 
essential for religious purposes will ip À ib 
It has been decided that a locality 82 
east of Greenwich on the same ea: 
Ujjain, should be selected as the ants 
station for all calculations. The Committe, Js 
also recommended the establishment of | 
tral astronomical observatory equipped al 
modern instruments. 


Tal [101 


ee) 


THE DRAGON’S TEETH 


By J. C. BOSE 


Ir must have been not a very happy moment 
when Vincent Smith wroce: 

“Tndia, beyond doubt possesses a deep, underlying 
fundamental unity far more profound than that pro- 
duced either by geographical isolation or political 
suzerainty. That unity transcends the innumerable 
diversities of blood, colour, language, dress, manners 
and sect,”—Ozxford History of India. 


Right from the days, since when Clive 
instructed the Board of Directors of the East 
India Company to ‘encourage’ in respect of the 
Army what he called ‘rivalship between the 
Gentoos and Musalmans? to obviate the danger 
of ‘cabals of any alarmning nature being 
formed,’ British rule made no bone of its 
pleasure to see to it that this unity did not 
help the people to consolidate into one strong 
ted Nation. 

As Bengal faced in the first decade of this 
the flash and 
efficient ad 


wart, waylay 
ent the national struggle. The 
at beats the others hollow in its 
lulness is Separate Electorate, 
all time, a standard. 

les Imperialism 


he 


debasing counterfeit trusteeship. It compli] mte to 
disrupted India, built anew in modem tint] ii y 
the basis of a synthesis of the East and the We} iti sta 
On ist October, 1906, His Highness 4 
Khan headed a deputation of some Mahomet ie 
to wait upon Lord Minto, the Governor Gentin 
praying for a separate electorate for fi; 
Moslems: “This 


“Now in 1906,” says Aga Khan in his “a 
“we boldly asked the Viceroy to look g 
the face; we asked that the Moslems of Indio 
not be regarded as a mere minority, but ও 
within nation, whose rights and obligations © 


guaranteed by statute.” 


wl 
j 


Nit ye 
oof ey 
en 1901 
I doubt if the word ‘nation’ was ê : K X : 
used. Minto said in reply: ale | 
“The Mahomedan community may y 6 
that their political rights and interests 25 
will be safeguarded.” 


Morley in sponsoring th 
1909 spoke of the differenct rence 
Moslems and the Hindus as “a e 
in tradition, in history, in all the 00191 
as well as articles of belief that said 
community.” In any case, Mine 
deputationists, “I am entirely Wo 
you.” What modicum of unity coi 
India by one Rule, one Law, 02° 

st 


et wee? 
e Dei 


gave the 
was wrecked here and now. 
cal years,” I cite this authority 


re competent to say, “in that 
‘lu g Khan, none more com} 


Tod complex process, which brought about in little 
lee, Be ia forty years the partition of the Indian 
aef সি into two separate States, Bharat and 
T wi pan.” 
On the question of the bonafides of the 
deputation, it is enough to say that Mahammad 


|], who supported Separate Electorate, charac- 
sed it as “a command performance” and 
spared the deputationists to the undertrial 
[sioner in the dock, who, when asked by the 
‘iude if he had a counsel to plead for him, 
aid, No, but I have friends among the Jury.’ 
The two architects exchanged notes; Morley 
mle to Minto: 
‘It was your early speech about their extra claims 
th started the Mahomedan hare.”—Recollections. 


1 
[30 
e Wel shi 
oss Any 


genesis of Separate 
l more revealing, how- 
| Y Minto’s Journal. She writes: 


08] 

8) 0, রা een a very very 
the said to y 
3 FL te or 

ac [iftemoon a 


eventful day, as 
me, an epoch in Indian history. In 
3 এর the দি yas given for the Depu- 
8185] টিন en of the Viceregal lodge; was also 
OUR ied of Council. We talked to 
Pit yas toa “Ss most of them speak English 
thy nd ae © Hae their appreciation of the 
i l have rec el EIDE Shown them. This 
উনি ‘wed the following letter from an 
1৮1 pend: your Excellency a line to say 
po! | Tok 0 big thing has happened today— 
hs ni eee that will affect India and 
i ও long year; it is nothing 
ও Enis re millions of people 
Teeeiving an seditious opposition? Mr. 
| হি tell me of Account .of the proceedings 
fet af I only. regret ere, Mahomedans is full of 
Your hat I could not have moved 

The whole thing has 


ag Rood Sarden party. 
it could be.» 


0 at some length, 
e omplete n7 lines she has buill up 

m harmony. In what con- 
ee ‘statesmanship’ in her 
“not afford to be glessed 
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Over and is’an abidin 

The then Indian নি = 
tude for the Morley-Minto 
Madanmohan Malaviya, th 
1909 Lahore Congress, Mi 
minded Viceroy,’ who 
like note of the signs of 
of the country.’ L 


ssession of: history, 
ere hiccups of grati- 
Reforms. To Pundit 
e President of the 
nto was ‘the liberal- 
had taken a statesman- 
the times and the needs 
ater on, as the wearers came 
to feel where the shoe pinched, there were 
oblique glances at Minto, but Morley continued 
to be ‘the high-priest of, liberalism, Tt is un- 
fortunate, historically, that the tendency lin- 
gers. Jawaharlal Nehru writes as late as 1945 
that 

“Morley resisted separate electorate but ultimately 
agreed under pressure from the Viceroy.”—The Dis- 
covery of India. 

Would Morley, who resisted Edward VII 
to bitter extremes for the token observance of 
a clause of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation in 
the matter of admitting Indians ‘freely and im- 
partialiy’ to high offices under the Crown, 
would Morley, whom Churchill calls “an auto- 
crat and almost a martinet at the India Office” 
accommodate the conservative Minto on so 
vital a matter were he not inwardly at one with 
him? What otherwise explains his exultation 
that ‘the whole thing has been as good as ib 
could be.’ Morley congratulates Minto in his 
personal correspondence: 

“Tt stamps your position and personal authority 
decisively. Among other good effects of your deliver- 
ance is this, that it has completely deranged the plans 
and tactics of the critical faction* here. I hope that 
even my stoutest Radical friends will now see that the 
problem is not quite so simple as this.” 


The self-same Morley shrieked with righte- 

ous indignation in the House of ee E a 
osity like separate electorate was being 
A A he statute of India against 


incorporated into th l , : 
his grain and in the compulsion of circum 


stances. | 
“Some may be shocked,” he says, “ot the ue 
of a religious register, of a register ran. on E 
principle of a religious belief. We may wish, T 0 
wish—certainly I do that it were otherwise. We oe 
that time with careful and impartial statesmanship w 


make things otherwise.” 


৮ টে ST A EAN 
* Sir Henry Cotton, Ramsay Macdonald and others | 
were heckling Morley on the policy of playing off the F 


Mahomedans, 
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Tn the context of the extent of Morley’s 


shock as now laid bare, the point for me 
mination remains if such a hope, as he expressed, 
does at all fit in with the trend of his 
Supposing his own disclaimer that a 
chapter of Reforms led directly or necessarily 
up to the establishment of par iamentary sy ae 
in India, I, for one, would have nothing at a’ 
to do with it” was a claptrap to wheedle the 
dichards, what Churchill says from his very 
intimate association with Morley cannot be 
passed over. Churchill says in Great Contem- 
poraries that 

“Morley felt no sense of contradiction in declaring 
his hostility to anything like Home-Rule for India.” 

“Statesmen,” says Morley in his biography 
of Gladstone on the point of Gladstone’s un- 
easiness over the manifest y unjust Opium War 
in China, ‘can have no concern with pater- 
nosters, the Sermons on the Mount or vade- 
macum of the moralist.” Is this too his excuse 
and apology? The added piquancy is in the 
truth that Morley, the intellectual chid of 
John Stuart Mill, Morey, the author of Crom- 
well, Burke, ctc., was loath to have himself 
stu tified in the cye of posterity and therefore 
breathed some hot sanctimony into his specch. 
He did not, besides, reckon a Minto with wife 
to trot out ‘my husband’s statesmanship 
Honest John’ is, however. honest in one Tes- 
peci and is to be complimented for his forth- 
tight টি 0 of separate electorate. > 
a Vie are,” he writes Minto, “sowing the d:agon’s 


Morley at least, therefore, contemplated a 


) : 
result as fata’. as what ensued from Cadmus 


having sown dragon’s tecth at Boetia in Greece 
from out of the two rows of which soldiers 


sprang up and fought cach other til] the cit 
_ Was razed to the ground, RE 


à The next dose of the 
ee a euathiny 
_ ‘orms. Montague announced o 
3 British Cabinet that the Sik eae ae 
75 Government was that of increasing an 
pt of Indians in every branch of admis 
h a view to progressive realisation of 


promised ‘careful and 
1s the Montford Re- 
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. Chelmsford jointly held 


il 


tary. Montague, as he toured 


Indi jing ™ 
the-spot study, wrote Lloyd Com, o al iy y 
of any extension of separate eler hel Cont 


SANTA i. Bane ai i 4.9 
had proved the ruin of democracy in pe 
আকার hl 

“Division by creeds and classes” Meh the « 
Report of Montague and ; 


creation of political camps 


SAYS th 
Chelms ৭ 
slord, “mey fo 
x Ol'ganijs 
other, and teaches men to think as 


as citizens; and iv is difficult 


ed Ans 
Partisans g 

উর ০ 
lo see how 1100 


5 রর... the ui 
from this system to national representation if 

sel 
occur.” i 


nt doal 


But the conclusion is pre-conceiveg s 
determined and inexorable—much 28 E, 
gret, we are convinced that the present 
must be maintained.’ Joseph Addisonin 
Coverly Papers gives us the picture of ay Acquit 
man writing his father home. Amid tle Mey for 
things he was writing about, he was so ine 
thinking of his new-found flame that lem ing 


tained separate e ectorate but 
With vengeance by eventua'ly extending itti 
Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-mdiusi 
Europeans. In fact, 
“The very idea of India,” says Joshiah | | 
in the House of Commons during the pasar 02 
India Act, 1919, “vanished from the Bill tobe t ls 
by disunited communities of Hindus, Mosler 
Indian Christians, Anglc-Indians and ihe ঢা 
We pause to reflect that Monis 
thot for Indié 
come a self-governing national unit 4 
rate electorate as the linchpin in tle 
administration was an impossibility. mat 
ing committed themselves to this '2 রর 
moment of absent-minded frankness 


loudy proclaimed that ৪6৪7 
the aim of British rule in India. 1 
licates 


even linguistically. M 
‘till time with carcful and impor 
Ship would make things তি 
gue ‘until conditions alter, ore io 
slow progress towards the ; ot ke 
common citizenship.’ Are they was j 
lay’s Steele inculcating Whe 


3 


7 Ramsay Macdonald's Cab! 
leading member warmly 9020 
that the promise of self-gove2™ en 
1917 Declaration of Montague: 


+ rong, $0 far as our political 
15 2 
or what ed? 
11 1২ concern রি re 
iiny Te the hero of Disrae'i’s fiction 
Contarini, lls his father that he has 


to bal 

bl te 

i + Fleming f 
10111 r টি he wanted to be taught 
jool, 


1 Int, the sol en instead ‘words and 
the pe jeas Oe father disapproves of the son’s 
Mery £ WON S. 
000] ei 
a p but ‘words rue men? I cannot 
ছা i how hypo: 

[111 1 every form of exploitation; how 


Q be E, 011৫0 k ne 0 
রি was hedged in by alien condi- 
[0000১ 


magery when I recall 


ved, ins and: reserve, গায় I ower E 2 
28 Tlainlise its efficiency ; and hoy in t, idea's 
at gifearhed were not lived up to, unless forced by 
son inf cress of circumstances. 

fayil 011] as British Prime Minister eulogised 


flo whey for the Reforms as “a stcp, which will 
o inky the serious danger which has been con- 
t lening us for the last few years. —Speech at 
d yik House of Commons on the India Bill, 1909. 
০] With regard to Montague, his sister claims 
er brother’s one so'id contribution to the 
eis that he kept India absorbed in her 
M afiairs so that she might not tune herself 
016 mighty forces at work in the First 
eka War—Introduetion to The Indian Diary 
sage (Montague, 
‘ly Minto speaks of Ripon as a schoo] 
Hie farted in a race with his fellows 
re stor, টা ahead, unaware that 
thi টি and that the world is laugh- 
ile » Was th “eel Montague, after the war 
tween aaa into a far worse plight. 
Mis for Ben a S and Montague’s Reforms 
and Meco uarly one big dose of 
wli artia] statesmanship.? In the 
: ae Partition, Lord Hardinge 
a ও districts to make than 
pi er fated province of Bihar and 
A al না, Hardinge made tle 
Uthe ne a Oslem zone what Curzon 
Tn টি ct East Bengal and 
re explicit terms 
e process by which 
the ‘seditious opposition’ 
ty in Bengal. 
to undo the Bengal 
e did, Hardinge had 
niversity at Dacca. 
evote to emphasize 
ure and civilization 


diary 


© cult 


নি উই 
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and making it function on 
representation’ to the Senat 
etc., what was primarily i 
a spirit of divisiveness be 
the Moslem right fro 
It is again difficult t 


the basis of separate 
e and the Syndicate, 
ntended was’to foster 
tween the Hindu and 
m the plastic yout}, of life. 
0 ignore the fami'y-likencs 
between the Dacca University formed টি 
nucleus, the Dacca Co'lege, and the Aligarh 
University out of Aligarh College. in leyal 
lineage to Principal Beck of the Aligarh College, 
who weaned away Syed Ahmed from the 
Indian Nationa] Congress to help grow pro- 
British and anti-Congress shibboleths in the 
Moslems of India, Principal Archibald of the 
Dacea Co'lege drafted the Address of Aga 
Khan’s Deputation and otherwise rendered a 
yeoman’s service to usher into existence the 
Muslim League at Dacca. In the concrete, the 
Dacca University cumulatively destroyed 
Bengal’s composite culture; ‘the independent 
sovereign nation of Pakistan.’ as Aga Khan 
claims, ‘was born at the Aligarh University.’ 
For a subject-people under the British 
Crown, the lesson of history is, there is nothing 
to choose between a Curzon and a Hardinge. By - 
remorseless gearing Hindu representation in the 
truncated Bengal was reduced to 30 per cent 
under WHoare-Wil'ingdon autonomy—the Luck- 
now Pact fixed Moslem representation in Ben- 
gal at 40 per cent. It is significant that the 
same old Aga Khan, raised in flattering succes- 
sion from K.C.1.B. to G.O.1.E., CIOSI 
and a His Highness with a salute of eleven guns 
y iy at his post in the Round 
to boot, was du'y at his p 
Table Conference to help England add one ee 
feather to her cap of Morley-Minto a 
‘statesmanship’. The Secretary of State for 
সি Lord Temple- 
India, Sir Samuel Hoare (now 
east A House of Commons that 
wood) chuck’ed in the dandslide’ by 
he could not imagine of any fan i British 
which Bengal would run counter fo 


nao 
he authors of Montford Report say: 


n to set up communal repre- 


0 reaso: à 7 
“We can see n here they form a majority 


sentation for Mahomedans w 
of voters.” 
Tt was a still-born suggestion and the Con- 


ip, whi ssed to the 
ù hip, which by now passe 
2 নিন cared not a straw to pursue 
it, Was it at al! any thought for that leadership 
1. : 


to consider how the imperialistic designs bore 


Collection, 
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on Bengal? With every instalment of Reforms 
as other provinces retired for the time being to 
enjoy a bivouac, Bengal heard the clang of one 
more nail driven to her corporate, national life. 
Far be it from me that I should belittle the 
leadership, which has reared up Indians into a 
Nation by ‘bringing together bone to bone and 
infusing breath into them, so that they lived 
and stood upon their feet an exceeding great 
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80): 


army.’ History will yet scan 
a bit hard, because it failed mo 
read aright the malignance of ‘ 

torate, which crushed Benga] and ett rod 
the fratricidal division of India. There én, È Gi : 
of strange irony in an attitude of nat ie : 
ceptance nor rejection’ of the sep ithe 


oh iene $ arate le রী 
and then split hairs over its 10৩11) 
quence. ‘ 


that 


leag 
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LOTUS AND INDIAN ART 
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INDIAN artists represented their ideas with the help 
of symbols, and the lotus-flower is the main symbol of 
Indian art. Primarily, the lotus-flower appears to have 
symbolized for the Aryans from’ very remote times the 
idea of superhuman or divine birth; and secondarily, 
the creative force and immortality. The traditional 


a 


ae 9... 
| Tig. 3. Manjusri sitting on a lot 


at 
pelling ignorance with his আত, 


ks sword of knowledge 

| Buddhist explanation of it is that the 
appears to spring not from the 
{ surface of the water of the 

idea of supernatural birth, 


angri Collection, Haridwar 
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and the emergence of ihe first-created object fron 
primordial waters of chaos. As an emblem of jel 
the lotus-flower is instanced in the. Vaisnavite ‘Bhim 
Gita.’ | 
Ag an emblem of divine birth, the lolus-foe i 
the commonest of motifs in Buddhist ais 
literature. In ihe Buddhist paradise of Sukbavall § 
goal of popular Mahayana Buddhists where 10702] 
exists, every one is born as a god upon a 10155 
The Western notion of the heatitude of ‘Lotus 
is possibly a memory cf this old tradition of "i ) 
birth, and divine existence. ‘a 
A form of this myth of divine birth is poy Di 
the myth which invests Buddha with the mine 
power of imprinting the image of a 10519 i 
earth at every step that he took. The g E 
especially identified with the Sun. This “og 
rested doubtless upon the natural observation 7 | 
flower opened when the sun rose ant he 1 A er in 
This suggested to the primitive mind ie iy 
the flower might be the residence of the i all May 
its nocturnal passage through the undor? N and 
it might be the re-vivifier, gesurrector ext 0 fl 
tor of the fresh or refreshed sun of Ue Seat 
large multi-rayed flowers would also COD ati hi 
Association. It is probably from this he 1] ১ 
the sun that we find the lotus-flower Aer tm th 
sculpture, and often subsequently, ddk of f A 
on Buddha’s footprints of the ‘whcele aste | 
with its thousand spokes.” This poss! y 
of lotus-marked footprints. 
As regards its applicatio: 
lotus figures, with the rise of Wee ts whi 
found on all the Buddhist monum?™ fro 
being in different parts of the cour 067 
B.C. onwards. In its simplest 00791 
lotus is very frequent as a 0704 i 
sculptures at Sanchi, Bbarhut, 


n in the relig 


KA Pii 
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found in the rock-cut temples of and what an atmosphere of purity 
i ? 
se temples the lotus-flower 19 womanly grace breathes through it all! 
panels and ceilings. : 


freshness and 


The lotus is further found from the earliest times 
conventionalized either as a seat or as a pedestal on 
Which divine or sacred beings rest in a sitting and stand- 
ing posture. The oldest and the most striking exvuple 
of this use is exhibited in the figure of the Hindu 
goddess Lakshmi in the Buddhist sculptures of Sanchi, 
Udayagiri and Bharkut, This picture of Lakshmi is 
very frequently repeated on the gateways of the great, 
stupa of Sanchi. She js portrayed sitting or standing 
on a lotus and holding up in each hand a lotus-flower 
which is watered by two elephants from pots raised 
aloft by their trunks. This ancient type is found 
all over India even at the present day. It also occurs 
among the old sculptures at Polonnaruwa in Ceylon. 

After Buddha began to be represented in sculpture, 
from about the beginning of our era, his image con- 
stantly appears sitting cross-legged on a lotus-flower. 
In this form it occurs at Rajgir, in Bihar, in Kanheri 
caves near Bombay, and often in the Gandhara monu- 
ments of the north-west. From the latter: region this 
type spread beyond the confines of India, reappearing 
in Nepal, Burma, China, and Japan. Even when the 
seat is not actually the flower itself two, three or 
four lotuses are carved on the front. Such lotuses are 
even found delineated on a foot stool on which 
Gautama rests his feet instead of sitting cross-legged. 
“The number of petals of such lotuses varies from four 


to six. 


of staircases. 


DE 9 
১ i Prajnaparamita sitting on a lotus 
tts growing on stall 
MMindhara and Mail 
hate floral design 
3 of Amaravati. 
ns the beautiful application of Jotus- 
ঠা a it ALLS of the splendid shrine of 
te A Mgnificont a The Shrine of Borobudur is the 
is 5 of Buddhist art in whole 
“resents £ y CG A.D. 750 to 800. This 
Tom ওত of Indian women drawing 
Covere a tank. One of them bending over 
À aE just filling her vessel, watch- 
t hand is ie as up with her iit hangs cs 
-So : grasp it when it comes _. 2 of Indian women drawing 
জী me est filled and টি F E EEL which is covered with lotus leaves | 
a moving o F ; 
jays towards the vik * Phe beautiful stone see Ae Mee Lat 
art f পিল AT Java aoe a cen adan artistic ideas and 
d রি ths rest las oe den is a wonderful realisa th most spiritual creations of 
2 household worthy to rank as ont টি উজ on a lobus- 
টি দারা ৬ ওত Besos ond ity and divine birth in the 
0২) Such yy ester full of tenderness and flower, the symbol of purity and di nn | 
Usly, ords Were never spoken before 4 Sf a Yogini, Prajnaparamita is making wi টিন 
© artist has depicted his ideas PS ০ < 


Ks also occurs in the sculptures 
iura, They are also figured in 
s on the pillars of Sanchi ‘and 


eels at th 
tion 
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hands the mudra or symbolic sign of spiritual instruct- 


tion. Her face has that ineffable Coasts a 
ace which Giovanni Bellini, above 4 
তি ০৪ Prajnaparamita, 


Ttalian masters, gave to his Madonnas. 
as the consort of Buddha, was regarded as t 
of the universe. A book is placed on the lotus-flower, 
the stalks of which are twined round her left arm. The 
date of this sculpture is unknown but from the style 
of the execution it must be attributed to the former 


period of Buddhist art in Java. 


lie mother 


Fig. 4. Duarmapaia 30544889010 a dead body over a 
lotus-flower 
The use of lotus scat has been extended ‘to images 
of ‘Bodhisativas’ not only in India but in Buddhist 
countries beyond its borders. Thus Manjusri is re- 
presented sitting in this way not only in Sarnath near 


is the Buddhist analogue of the Hindu Brahma or Visva- 
karma. What a suggestion of majesty and restrained 
power there is in Manjusri dispelling ignorancs with 
his uplifted sword of knowledge and Sitting on a 
lotus-flower. This is frem a gilt copper statuette in 
the Calcutta art gallery, which is interesting 29 a 
historical landma:k. The inscription on it shows that 
it was made to commemorate the death of a learned 
Pandit and dedicated to a Nepalese shrine in the year 
A.D. 1782. The full inscription translated is as 
= follows: 

“Blessing! Hail! Khagamaju! 
of the death of Buddhacharya Ranta Traya this 


e lotus seat and pedestal have almost an 
application in connection with the figures of 
y. Thus Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu 

` on a lotus seat with their respective 


Benares, but also in Java and Tibet. Manjusri (Fig. 3)“ 
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wives Saraswati, Parvati and Lakshmi, Also 
of fire, Pavan, god of wind, Ganesh, a one Re 


Vishnu’s incarnation Rama and demon Ray মায় if Ab 
all found represented on a lotus-flower, Vj f here 
addition holds regularly a lotus-flower in টি al ate 
hands. 9 0] jo wo 
) and tl 
The device of lotus-flower in the hand see ane) 
have symbolized not merely divine birth টি Jo T 
possession of the life everlasting, and the presen princip 
and procreation of life. Such was it with the e ined 
Shri and her derivative—the Buddhist Tara, bol ihe int 
whom have the title ‘Garlanded by lotus.’ In k ir 
mystical Vedic ‘Satapath Brahmana’ ihe lotus-flowe y 
a symbol of womb. The lotus-flower is also seen fall 
hands of Avalokita—ihe consort of Tara, Maitreya al 
other divine ‘Bodhisaitvas? The lotus in the han i 
the metaphysical significance and denotes the pree 
vation of the life of the Law and the re-vivifier of te 


same. 


Among the Tibetan saints the lotus is the speti 
emblem of the founder of the order of Lamas. Imm 
of divine symbols such as seven treasures are ® 
figured usually upon lotus-flowers. 

Figures of lotus-flowers are also found in the ait 
temples of Aurangabad and on the walls of Aji 
and Ellora. The lotus-flower is also found on the pills 
of Asoka’s time. Figure 4 shows another beaut 
applicaticn of the lotus-flower, In this Dharmapah ও 
represented standing on a dead body over a Jotus-flome: 
What tremendous energy and divine fury ae A 
centrated in the statuette of Dharmapala. a manifest 
tion of the supreme Buddha as a defender o 
faith, trampling under foot the enemies of 10100, 

When the influence of Buddhism waned «i 
Hindu sculpture reverting to more convention’ 7 


symbolia types. Because of this the lotus E ie i 
represent even more ideas. During the i 
Buddhism, India had sent streams of colonists, cell 
aries and craftsmen from the sea ports of her Ae 
and eastern coasts to all over Soul rae 
Ceylon, Siam, and far distant Cambodia: ie 
China and Korea, Indian art entered Japs” I pi” 
middle of the sixth century, circa A.D- 1010 be 
colonists from Gujarat brought Indian a 
and at Borobudur, in the eighth and pe , vk 
when Indian art achieved its greatest চা ae : 
these monuments and sculptures the ee রি pu! 
frequently as a symbol of various ideas Re bl 
divine birth, beauty, duty and grenine® gel al jl 
In fact, the lotusflower has SY” h : 

noble and bright ideas and feelings W ubt / 
the human heart and mind, and 2° 2 
to be a most useful boon for Indian and 
essentially idealistic, mystic, symbolic 
dental 


1000] could revisit Washington, D.C., 
abraham দা serving as Congressman from the 
ty aber he es, and as President of the a oe 
af state of Tin vel at the progress the nationa capita 

je would mar try have made various fields of 
and the ভি all these changes, however, Lincoln 
endeavour রর something familiar in the country—the 
also vould Te on and equality which he cham- 
pieles hich Americans have cherished during 
pioned, 


ihe intervening century. 


in 
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Looki 
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iag টা Aves the tal] w 
pi” 4 90001 and di 


directly behind it, the domed 
ational Capito} 


e Memorial, ) 
hite shaft of the Washing- 


Lincoln’s 
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: a stateful people has paid tribute 

inp Hl Began বিন A 

Ong 2 many Way, 
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Jay hue that ence for Abraham Lincoln. It is 
sy. ae e two million people come 
T the World, to pay a personal 
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LINCOLN TRADITION 


This Memorial, a marble 
Potomac Park, was 
building, designed by 
tect, is 188 feet long, 
Bacon was a devotee o 
an ardent lover of the 


structure erected in 
dedicated on May 20, 1922, The 


Henry Bacon, American Archi- 
118 feet wide and 80 feet high, 
f the grand style in architecture, 
art of Greece. From the time 
he was commissioned to design the Memorial, it was 
the all-absorbing interest in his life. A part of every 
week for ten years found him in Washington, watching 
Over every stone that was laid, trying every experi- 
ment that could possibly lead to perfection. 


faces Arlington National 
Cemetery across the Potomac River 


The Lincoln Memorial 


Referring to the Memorial, Daniel Chester oe 
F 1091 OID i. 
the sculptor of the 109701৮5159 পরা টা এ 
। 1110) $ 
i the interior 01 Lhe punu ie a 
dominates they are unable to assoviaite aoe p 
Peo as they believe the Memorica t a a 
সহ , | 
a Gree me nothing else would have been more sui > 
টি Greeks alone were able to express m A 
0: the s monuments and statues the highest E. 
দি the greatest beauty known to HOA. a 
টা ‘al tells you, as you approach it, just W E 
aS of man you are come to pay homage to, 
is gr d his power.” 
his grandeur an p y 
statue of Lincoln is. 19 feet high, aad 


manne 
simplicity, 
French's 
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AMERICAN LIVES IN THE LINCOLN TRADITION | 


ident seated in an armchair. When 
res. E A 
he P jissioned to do the statue, the sculp- 
1) miss 


5 first 


ae was going to portray his Lincoln, 
d দে ও the calm of the best Greeks, 
Pe intense personality of the subject. 

that site definitely 
largely because of the 
Memorial’s colonnade—a 


the 
sculptor 

[1 ae 

01000 a gente Ee 

i y vertical notes 0 

pin} 


figure, 


2 view the heroic- 
resident of the United 
61-1865) 


Ineffective because of the 


building, the 


ae ould become a spacious 
a ont p ; 
101, Ud hay e, at the same time 


t 
Wo dedicated AG 


tists, Bacon and 


‘the world who 
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ee in complete sympathy to 
orng th; a grand memorial to Li 

= ae to Lincoln 4 

I ee there is today beside the Potomae River, 

© ol the noblest memorials ; f 

S als i yor. 

the ae বি, in the world and one of 

de of the country which Lincoln তি 

নি e he ordeal of a civil war (1861-1865) hag grown 

01) ০০" i 
ser m the century Just past. This unity found 


French, Worked 1 
bring thig dream 


jon’s ‘Ilion citizens enjoys his” 
f the nation’s 169 million ci a 
ET as his parents and other visitors pay 
silent tribute to the Memorial 
strength and vigor in newcomers from many parts of Sy 
4 sought opportunity, {freedom and 
d contributed their skills, talents and arts 


to the economic and cultural growth of the nation. — : 
Phe park area around the Memorial is used by 3 
people who set up beach chairs and read their news- 
papers; by little boys who sail boats and play ball, 
and by other visitors who just relax on the groen | 
lawns, Increased leisure time for erago 
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security an 
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American is something Lincoln could see anywhere in The ae derived from hard 
> 3 > ] i i Cc 1 share 7 a 

the country. The work-week has steadily shrunk while thing Lincoln could share with his fe 

at the same time the average citizen’s productivity has Before he becar yer, Congres 


is livi i rd i 7 he had worked as a store clerk 
increas nd his living standard improved. rke 
এ ই laborer, splitting 1 


Work y y 4 
এট 


2 POStinagt 
et 
with an axe to ear 


a D hisi 

০৯ Rush-hour traffic speeds past ie 
= e (top of photo) and across the highway ঠা 
টা the Potomac River as people drive Se Sp 


home from 


| In Lincoln's time mosi workers lived Within v 

| distance of their place of employment = iol tro m 

| bicycles or horse-drawn cars for transportation p Jes to Yi 
ty ga 


from their hor 
mobile has radical! 
many Americans. 


In 


ihe last half-century, the 
1anged their way 011) 
{i has become a vehicle of dees 
ization, enabling countless thousands of city y 
to live in suburbon rcas. Today seven out 
American families own one or more cars, 


and 


0 


‘The satisfaction derived, from hard work was 


p Something Lincoln could share with his fellow- 
f Americang 


: The park adjoining ne 
developed into soccer fields ae Vario 
diamonds for public টি J; 
l has ৪ 
The park adjoining the Meme doh : Ma 
loped into soccer fields and জা af tom 
public use. Such playing fields are munities 
Of sports areas maintained by com their citi 


ri the country for the ক aa 
~ = The mity of the country which Lincoln presi One of the nation’s 169 milhor 
7 A WA erved e natı 5 রি 
despite the ordeal of a civil war (1861-1868) e freedom as his parent and other > 
Pa ছি FONE ab the. oountry tial pay silent tribute to one of 
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Lincoln. When he was Chief 
one raham opulation totalled 31 million. 
167 00008 Pp Washington area gather at 
overs Of the concert in the amphitheatre 
poe Americans not only like 


al and choral groups, as 
a of amateur musical 


num 
shout the country. 


t 7i At 
iti ar wa 
Wo million citizens a ye 


k up these marble 


Many £ A 
isi the Lincoln Memor al. Ma Ww 01 them 
a ae ir chidren there to acquaint 
a bring ing their cnidren i : 
৮১14 parents let) A merica 


i a more fully with Lincoln's 

ad with the heritage of i 
he Heh he preserved and passed on to h 
ie চা east from the Memorial, এ 


d equality 


coin’s statue 


F a ihe tall white shaft of the Wa ton Monu- 
edy behind it, the domed National 

f i i Ar, 
, seat of the United States Around 


(Ke hndmarks.is the City of Washington whose popu- 


PS not Want not? was probably coined to caution 
থা) against misuse of money or an useful 
A But, with the Progress of knowledge and 
: a national character. 

istry uses various kinds of raw materials the 
t always usable. This 


» Top—Uni 
৪ and mque mould. 
WW arts Bottom py loral designs 
40) 10 + 
Romina oe as Waste in most cases, are 
03 or thrown Out as scrap. If you 


Factory Or a 8 


Been established by the 


RE- U “Didititeo TA Risa ১5151555250 naja 


“log y aw mill, you will 
80 ont eof timber or Plywood chips 
EN y ese concerns for use mostly“ 
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lation has grown more th 
inauguration as President 
850,000. 

Nuns visiting Washingt 
size statue of the sixteent} 
during their tour of the Lincoln Memorial. They re- 
present one of the 254 religious bodies in the United 
States, which comprise a total church membership of 
more than 100 million citizens, > 

The Lincoln Memorial faces Arlington National 
Cemetery, across the Potomac River. Here are the 
graves of men who died in their country’s wars, whose 
sacrifice is measured in these words from Lincoln’s 
eloquent address on the battlefield at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, on November 19, 1863: “. ~ . we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.”—USIS. { 


in 1860—from 75,000 to 


on, D.C., view the heroic- 
h United States President 
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RE-UTILISATION OF TIMBER WASTES 


By PARIMAL CHANDRA MUKHERJEE, B.A, 103. 


Forest Research Institute in Debra Dun that such 
wastes can very well be the basic material for an 


expanding cottage industry. It may read strange, oe 
man’s ingenuity brings in new and newer things W 
bear no resemblance with their original condition. 


i 


Various patterns and floral designs 


The Forest Research : 

ing its golden jubilee during 

ry well-laid exhibition 5 
very ust have been impressed & to oe 
ee and forestry 12 relation sist 
2 a age 
ence of human 2 
how with planning an 


arly December, 1996. A 


our national prosperity. 
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an ten-fold since Lincoln’s 


Institute was. celebrat- 


attracted a large crowd and 


tion. They must have also seen 
o-aperation these can add to” 


Se 


walk 


Ag you across towards the Ca 
“for refreshment, you will pass By a a R 
behind which one Mr. Rao will aidh you i টি 
: With a smiling face he greets you, ‘Cones I Be ied 
help to you?” You can hardly finish nr ppe x 
reply when ne places before you a teapoy the legs a 


= 
কিবা 
EEEE Dp কলাপাত y 3 


Wooden spring 


-tops of which are decorated with floral designs. He 
then adds, “Do you know that this is all made of waste 
timber or its like?” When you tell him in reply that 
it is all very well to produce a demonstration toy 
without any reference to its cost of production, com- 
mercial applicability or a consumer market, and that 
similar type of beautiful things such as ‘Flor: 
‘Tnlay-work’, ‘Fret-work,” and 
well-known techniques and have been practised since 

time immemorial, Mr. Rao is pot at all perplexed 


“and tells you with a smiling face that it is a unique 
thing. 


al veneers’, 
“Marketry-work’ are 


This new technique has been named by the F.R.I. 
: Rao who is told to be the man 
behind this development, demonstrates before you 
with a few pieces of waste timber how these can be 
moulded into a block which can again be sawn into 
planks of various floral designs. These designs display 
many colours which can be obtained from natural 
imber colours or dyed. The greatest advantage of 
this technique is that you do not have to depend on 
_ timber wastes only, but similar articles can he pro- 

uced from thin bamboo pieces; even match boxes 

be utilised for ihis purpose. Imagine how Tony: 
dreds of thousands of empty match 
away daily. If the general 
f the commercial re 


boxes are 
Public is made’ 
-utilisation of these match, 
ey wi to preserve these like old 
a empty bottles and tins. Not only 


> will 
ew coins to the house-wiyes, but the 


New source of 
benefit of the 


হায়াত: eRe 197 


growing bigger and bigger everyday টি 


The above range of raw materials te 
Diaper work are no doubt cheap and ah 
equally simple are the appliances and 
materials. The needed 
tools, wooden moulds 


tools most are 
easy to maken, 
two hundred Pound 
veneer clippers, 

plywood and tmb 
There is nothing uncommon or difficult a 


of giving pressure of 
inch, peeling lai 
which are common 


ls Per ep 
an | 


dh 
er indy 


Bout anp a 


in 


of these. Processing materials, viz, cold Setting gi 
ordinary colouring materials, common wag T 
and the like should present no difficulty in 
ment or price. Manufacturing proces is so 


forward that no 
manded of the wo) 


very high degree of ski 
sman engaged in bulk mo 


oe 


2 0) 
Mould, block and a finished teap 


gesal | 
It is, therefore, obvious that voit d 

utilisation of timber wastes is within ane poh 
ordinary man of industrious habit, 2 2 
co-operative effort. With care and eee : 
can throw open possibilities of 2" ‘the 
markets which is very much neede 
ground of our decision to cub dows: 01115 
Must tap all sources to keep OW ~ 
intact. 


Greater stress has been placed © 


$ rear 
A 107. 
US products during our Second 2 induct! 
therefore, means that the timber e 


a Illuminated: main gate, Forest 
pile up in its trail. It, therefore, stands to reason 
4 every possible encouragement should be given 
- o establishment of cottage industry for re- 
(বি of wastes not only for the sake of doing it 
5 prot 9 man’s desire 
cs sot D A ey gad his reach today. 
Pus and other টি, £ ae 5 
s but can also find a large 


th in the radio Industry for 


Edition, a making cabinets. 


OU Ca ilis = 
os from a an utilise the technique to make 
আট oulded sawdust. These can not only 
com a চা ৃ 
| mon cardboards, but are going to 


ame cheap and q 


the F.R.I. to be 
autiful floor mattings which 
a ee reach today can be 
es, i Besides, dolls and toys 
a nae made like clay models 
age of becoming almost 

à most an 
Which en milar process you can make wooden 
kad ea replace steel ones for 
any of ees S are required in millions, 
made in India! But, 
in ae and manufac- 
টি, each - Even individual 
* 4+ am using a lead pencil 


of "0 y 

very hi nade by his wi 
রি à vife. Although 
t থা Ne, gh Order z 


„are 


Seg টী 
cap XE with 


0৫00 th 
lt. p 


st I on ‘Pablo of but that does not mean. 
oe o 35 them. What is 
Searg ertake . 
tan a © are ake a job, proper plan- 


Ke a | cein bound to progress. But 
Of a a Ting, however modest it 
“Sequence is coming within 
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f 
our folds. During a hundred and fifty years of foreign 
rule we have been accustomed to see and use high-grade 
articles imported from that great industrial country 
which is working in our inner minds not to accept 
articles which are not of the highest order. We have 

to get out of this thinking and make a beginning; | 
because sincere efforts, research and experience alone \ 
can lead us to the path of perfection. 

Our aim of establishing a socialistic pattern of 
society means that a balance must be made between 
heavy and small-scale industries in such a manner 
that one does not interfere with the activities ,of the 
cther. On the other hand, one must supplement the 
efforts of the other. We have to travel a long way to 
reach that goal; but, during the second Plan period 
when most of our schemes have been projected 
towards heavy industries, jit is needless to mention: 
that all care should be taken to build up cottage 
industries for meeting consumer demands of ordinary 

ticles. ES EE? 
“The technique developed in the F.R.I. is our 
national property. Unless the fruits of their এ 
are brought out of the four walls of that Institute 
and placed in the hands of our countrymen, it is use- 


itutes alter — 
less to have such Institutes and spend , TE ot 


these. 
Details of the Diaper Te 


lished in the Indian Forester in 


chnique have been pub- ci 
the following papers: 
“Diaper and Marqueiri”: By K. R. Rao, ME, 
(Indian Forester, April, 1954, Vol. 80, No. 4). | at 
am R.I. Diaper”: By K. R. Rao, ME. (Indian 
Forester, July, 1954, Vol. 80, No. 0 
“F. R.I. Bamboo Diaper”: By K. 
(Indian Forester, May, 1956, Vol. 82, 
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No fair appraisal of the Freedom movement in India 
could be complete without taking into account the 
| part played by British pioneers in the early days of 
| the Indian National Congress. J would go so far as 
to say that even those like Lytton and Curzon who 
wore accused of anti-national intentions and activities 
{ were unconsciously forwarding the cause of political 
freedom in India. But there were those who definitely 
engaged themselves in the national cause and devoted 
their energies whole-heartedly to the cause of political 
liberty in this country. 


te to invite attention to the Significant Jead 
phe of the British pioneers of our national 
> Was no other than Allan Octavian 

f the Indian National Congress which 

part in our struggle for freedom 

3k ° y y 
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many’ 
pade 
1808, 


clude Irish and Seotsmen—fr 


Cripps and Pethick 1 

the Be 
lead to foster the sp fre | 
of freedom which 01307) Free ও 
Republic of India. lS 101: 
Digby led the British front with his friends in Py gested 
ment and the press, ib was Allan Octavian i jution © 
founder of the Congress, who directed the = dons of 
g io be th ongress later shaped এ. 
moulded by successive generations of patriots th [এ € 
Dadabhai, Gokhale, ‘fiat and Gandhi. And if সে 
is by all accord the “father of the Nation” Hume n 
by right the “Father cî ihe Congress” with whid pa 
Gandhi wrought the freedom of India. f aad aga 
Let it be confessed at once that various ole p: 
factors also helped the final denouement. With it পরি 
general spirit of unrest which swept through tt | ‘Retren 
country, coupled with the spirit of revolt all over A) Reform’ 
following the great World War, and Britishers' iit | pile th 
tive sense of compromise in difficult situations, tee) Yalan; 
was a climate of opinion all over the world 1810] sod: 
the cause of national liberty. Britain, ai the পা] mend | 
played the game, and India stood to gain her righi tf অথথ] | 
liberty. It is easy to see that, if instead of Bnglt | ep, 

we had any other power to deal with, it would Wiep 

been well-nigh impossible. And Gandhi's noite 
Operation itself would have gone the way 0150 mist l Dest 
other frustrated rebellions in history. Why, œ [| fine, | 
imagine that we could have achieved out freedom Fer, h 
Churchill or Eden were at the head of afis 2 nids 
England? Thanks to the statesmanship of rA “dico 
Minister Attlee—and the time was ripe for eel ikea 
by negotiation—he was able to do what ee X E 
Bannerman did for South Africa and Lor DA g i 
for Canada. Any way, whatever the limitations Oe a 
system of Government in either country, "ll ii 
manship of Attlee rose to the 2 doe sit Sey k 


the miracle of a peace with honour 42 
Out rancour. 

A GREAT INHERITANCE ও, Bl 
ই Now to return to Hume and the Cone i 
in 1829, the son of a sturdy and feared 
patriot and reformer Joseph Hume, 2° দি ঠা 
only a political connection with India [চার 
Compromising faith in democracy- So the | 
obtained an appointment in the Sere 7০1 
India Company in 1796 and rose to He f 
interpreter between the Company 23 
Powers. ‘That was a time (as Sit Willem ia 
noted in his admirable biography ei the 0 a 
Pro-consuls became Nabobs. As ™ i 
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ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME 


service of the Company Hume 
In 


pageda tree? 
g, he cee Weymouth then 
í e Sir William and the 
i a nent Electors of Weymouth under- 
a টা to two Parliaments.” He was dul- 
ছি i812, but a disso- 
ber, the ven- 
bargain, where 
12 contract and 
suchion was per- 
deemed quite 


dryly, 


says 


jook to 
ected 2 
নি declined to 1017 i 
A he brought an action es ea 
[80060 half his money. The 
jelly deliberate and in those 
ight-forward and businesslike. 

In 1818, he regained seat in P 
mented Montrose Burghs, Mic 
md again Montrose. A radical of ih 
wa for 30 years the recognised leader 
poup in Parliament. He was 

financial reforms and it was igzestion that 
Retrenchment” was insertel heiwcen ‘Peace’ and 
Reform’ in the later creed of the liberal party. But 
wile thus pursuing British reforms was equally 
lint on Indian Affairs. It is on record that in the 
sod reading of Sir Charles Wood’s Bill of 1853 to 
tmd the Government of India Act he spoke for 


‘a hours championing the cause of the Indian 
Kople, 


rary, 


30) 
lent and 
13011010095 
deepest dye he 
oi the Radical 

devoted to 


TC- 


his 


1. 
ne 


Destined me Gate ae a 
Tine, like most ail ০ Alea Octavian 
ad a Een at the beginning of their 
Siddipman in š uncertain vocations at start, now 
dico in hs Ua 25 Vanguard and then as a 
age of 20 cae College Hospital. In 1849, 
Al soon after fo e jomed the Bengal Civil Service 
REN in th und himself in a responsible position 
ye egan E then North-West Frontier Province. 
Siy y Y ex © foot of the ladder and worked 
Contact, উন at different levels and com- 
| er in man, 043১৩ of people. At 26 he was 
৩ টি both civil and military. But 
le shout a India the Sepoy Mutiny or 
ey a “The storm the first war of independence, 
oy third Caval burst on the 10th May, 1857, 
a ied mutineed at Meerut, 250 miles 

Z SEE in a couple of days.” 
9- More ae high public spirit and 
E aye an once, during this dis- 
Met with mronted with a difficult 
vith calm courage. Reporting 
21 miles from Etawah on 
smmander-in-Chief drew the 
ae to “the extremely 
tigo apar and Capt. Alexander.” 
ae t the way he set out to 


৮ 


situati 0 
£ নৌ 


‘and responsibilities © 
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conciliate th 0 
নিন oma and brought Peace, was 
“No district in the N. 
more completely restored 
young “Magistrate.” “None in which so few seve 
punishments have been inflicted. Merc Et 
forbearance have, I think I may justly sa; টি 
terised my administration . . . We had রি us 
then a great glorious problem to solve, viz, how 
to restore peace and order and the anthony of 


Government with th ; 
e least possib] 
human suffering,” Possible amount of 


-W.P. has, I believe, been. 
to order,” writes the 


venerable yeterans—Hume, Dadabhai 
een Ad Wedderburn 


CIVIL ADMINISTRATION AND REFORMS ; : 

But tae on the civil side of the pe 
that he stamped the impress of his নি in R 
way that we are compelled to think he was | 3 a 
advance of his age. His youth SEE 
reform movement of Cobden end Bright. He be fe : 
officer of the Company and the Crown for or 5 3 qy 
years from 1849, as chief of a district, then as hea o 
a central department, ad later. as Secretary E: 
Government of India. -While carrying out the duties | 
f his office with scrupulous regard 
unflinchingly however much they” 


to efficiency he never 
views, faithfully and 
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re might be at variance with offi 
which Sir William quotes in his life 
amply, show that he was pioneer of social progress 10 


respect of popular education, police reform, liquor 


traffic, vernacular press and juvenile reformatories. ‘ 
separation ©. 


| of Hume so 
Thus he stood up for a definite 

: R Police and Judicial functions—an administrative Te- 

| form which has been on the ‘Congress agenda for 

| decades. On the question of Abkari, which he called 

| the Wages of Sin, he was even more definite and 

| categorical. As an administrator, though his record of 

| collections showed an amount far in excess of collec- 

| tions of previous ten years, he did not hesitate to 
abhorrence of such 

| 

$ 

{ 


express in strongest terms his 
not have 


sources of revenue. Gandhi himself could 
urged Prohibition in stronger or more moving terms. 


ABKARI: THe WAGES OF SIN 
} “Financially speaking,” he writes, “bearing in 
mind the almost unexampled distress in the face of 
which this settlement was concluded, it may be 
! regarded as eminently successful. To me the con- 
sistent growth of Abkari revenue is a source of 
great regret. Year after year, but alas in vain, I 
protest against the present iniquitous system which 
first produced and now supports a large class whose 
2 sole interest is to seduce their fellows with drunken- 
Ness and its necessary ‘concomitants, debauchery and 
rime, Unfortunately these tempters are too suc- 
cessful and year by year the number of drunkards 
ee demand for drugs and spirituous liquors 
‘reses, Those only who like myself take great 
pains to ascertain what goes on amongst the native 
poe” really have any conception of the fright- 
: x ডি টা ee has increased during 
: ` . rer, while we deb 
Subjects we do not even pecuniarily 
Poit from their ruin. Of this revenue, the wages 
of sin, it may, in the old adage be truly said th: t 
ill-gotten wealth never thrives, an? for Soe ae 
= additional th i sO 8 দা 
z hat Abkari yields two at least are lost 
z to tho public by crime and spent hy the Govern. 
Ment m suppressing it.” 


auch our 
derive any 


: EDUCATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Hume was of those who believed in the efficion-y 
f popular education, and in his capacity as টা 
strate he took steps to afford increased facilities 
elementary education. There were only 32 Adi 

lst April, 1856, in area under his jurisdiction but 
he Ist January, 1857, there were 181 schools with 
students. Hume was so zealous in advaneing th 

free education that the authorities tried i 
Government Circular, dated 28th January 
ections to the employment of ERE 


lotion of education and the Collector 


cial views. Official records . 


send children to school or to contribute 
Against these orders Hume, in a leiter 
March, 1859, respectfully but camestly 
pointing out that the Court of Directors J 
officers “to aid wiih all the influence of Pi 
position the extension of education.” He co er 
Jetter with a personal note of deep pathos: 
AA cannot but found hopes of indulge 
the intense interest that I feel in the টি 
tention I have paid jt, a 
past it has been the dream of my leisure mal b 
the object of n and although Li i 
achieved little as yet, I cannot, as T 
feeble beginnings, avoid 
of happy memories 


tO main, 


the ceaseless 


wal 
recalling an alpine ¢ 
when I saw the first drops o athe m 
joyous stream trickling through the avalanche pj at? Ho 

নু 7 A Lys Cr it, f Í 
had so long embraced it, and feeling confidence 


that augury that day by 


ay and month by my city. 
that rill, gathering strength and size, will woke somented 
and at 


ast dissipating the wiy and « 
accumulation frà The 


its resistless way, 
chilling mass of ignorance, the 


unobstructed to fertilize এরা] 
enrich an empire. History, alas, presents M “Th 
with too many examples of the long-obsinay mis) tha 
stream hushing aside at last roughly its 0! Pease 
harriers and onwards an ungovellay Teni ey 
flood heaping up desolation where it এ] 9 


ages, pass on. 


sweeping 


1 01101 


scattered flowers. Let it be ours to smooth aol tions of 


explanations 1] . 
| explanati AL ly । 


Sg ] 
Ties,” 


impede its path, ours not by colc 
policy but by enlisting the sympathies and © 
tions of the people in the cause to ue al 
direct its progress and turn it, under Gols ta 
ing to gocd and good alone.” - | 


si 


“Orp Max’s Hore” ত 
Hume’s interest in the teeming millions © iy 
peasantry are borme out by the agriculturl ed | Me at 
which he urged in 1879. Intimately 00077 
the life of the Indian village, and 2 vitaes i j 
sive farmers with all their horrors, he wt ğ 
with the sorrows of the impoverished ডি 
in a pamphlet entitled Old Man’ 
impassioned appeal to the comfortable 
England: 

“Ah men! well-fed and happ 
realize the dull misery of these ৫9 p 
From their births to their deaths © 
of sunshine, think you, chegue" nge 
shrouded paths? Toil, toil, toil; যি 
hunger; sickness, suffering, eoz 
alas, are the keynotes of es ; 
existence.” Sit 
Now these extracts quoted eu 

Wedderburn in his biography 
Hume, -from authentic 
have shown the reader how vey E 


clas 


০০০৬১০১৬৩১৫ 


the 
expressed by 
eof the Crown. Though they 
‘the better way they were in 
io official views which - always 

Officialdom had its 


would have been upset by 


ihe day 


openly and fearlessly 


of 
71005 7, 
e servic 


3 showed u 


EXPELLED FROM SERVICE 
< carcer WAS cut short, “because he could not 
pr 10108 to please the Simla clique.” On 


a ig prince! 
আনা from the office of 


se 17, 1879, his expulsion 
Jin fo Government was explained away as 
| fete 


wal on considerations of what was most desirable 

a interests of public services.’ What a plati- 

151 How vague the language of officialdom? And 
ye was no charge of dereliction of duty or in- 

Jawiy. No wonder The Statesman of the day 

Jexmonted: “Undoubtedly he has been treated shame- 
lyand cruelly.” The Englishman (now incorporated 

afith The Statesman) was even more outright in its 
olemuation and gave out the true cause: 


‘The plea advanced in justification of this act 

| ms ihat Mr. Hume habitually in his minutes on 
maures coming up for discussion in his depart- 

| “tt expressed his views with great freedom, with- 
i] Ml regard to what might be the wishes and inten- 
| © of his superiors. If he believed a particular 
Pity wrong he Opposed it without hesitation, 


1] sin a 
"s plin language for expression of his 


im” he 


10970 Work 
ine was free to devote himself 
a completely to the cause he had 

@ not spare hims i vi 
al fip Mion. Ho reali po : mself in the service 
of Wag possib] 81900 that no progress in any 
Penton Xe po the people obtained self- 
tho wig political power and respon- 
se In authority, 

mM, according 
titish rule be 
of the ndian 


a of office H 
এ W and mor 
7. And he di 


to him, Was, ‘Can the con- 
made conformable to ihe 
ftaa, MAIS tho ee ‘The time was 
"A ৬, When 1 6 cane ose of Lord Lytton’s 
1001 Lover Ty was tom by dissensions 
Cpe, ndling of the situation, 


Crest 3 


Per ments misha 


People seemed frayed, Hume 
e gr z definite action was called 
aF Owing unrest, and the. advent 


1POn—seemed t new 
goodwill. o open a 


1০১, 
Ope 


t blar 
ame. é 
erg ay ie Men; the fault was in 
ed no recognized channel of 


Clee. 
n 
he Julers' and the ruled; 


C-0, In Public Domai 


no constitutional means of k 
10101919075 informe 
feeling: 


eeping the ৩ 
d regarding tle condit 
S aud grievances of the people. 
great gulf between the foreign -bure 
centred on the heights o 
painfully toiling in the 


ns, fi 
There 
aucracy, se! 
f Simla and the million 
plains below. 

How to bridge this gulf? That w 
before him. Publig opinion in India 
and organised and made effective. And this could pi 
done only by mobilising the educated classes a 
preparing them to focus their attention on matters ol 
public interest with a view to press their case wi 
freedom and strength born of union. United action 
Was necessary and the lead must be given by tho 
who, by their education and public interest, were come 
petent to do so. 


as ihe main ta: 
should be crea 


In THE SERVICE or THE Nation 


Accordingly, the first movement towards a definite” 
scheme is to be found in a circular letter dated 
March, 1883, addressed to “the graduates of the 
cutta University.” The letter opens with these 
and kindly words: 


“Constituting as you do, a large body of tlio 
most highly educated Indians, you should, in 
natural order of things, constitute also the mi 
important source of all mental, moral, social 
political progress in India. Whether in the indivi 
dual or the nation all vital progress must spingi 
from within and it is to you, her most cultured 
enlightened minds, her most favoured sons, 
your couniry must look for initiative. In 
many aliens, like myself, love India an 
children, as well as the most loving of them; 
vain may they, for her and their good, give | 
and trouble, money and thought; in vain ma 
struggle and sacrifice; they may assist with e 
and suggestions; they may place their expe 


abilities and knowledge at the disposal of the 


ers but they lac th ssential 0. nat ality: 
k he © f 1010 3 
J 1e peo 4 


the real work must ever be 2 

ihe country themselves. . - - 

What is needed is union, গা J 
defined line of action; and to secure r Eo 
tion is required, armed and শি aa 
care having for its object to না a 
moral, social and political regeneratt | 


dia. i ae 
op R ust be sui genems M 


“Our little army M f í 
line and equipment, and the question sm) 
ia many of you will prove to possess, ın a0 


to your high scholastic attainments, the 5155 


1 EES এ 
* Sir William Wedderburn. 
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self-control, and active spirit 


es oral courage. : 
Sea : ho should enlist.” 


‘of benevolence essential in all w 
then he proposed that a 
anu নি with M body of fifty Founders to be 
' the mustard seed of future growth: 
“Tf only fifty men, good and true, can be 
found to join as founders, the thing san be esta- 
plished and the further development will be com- 


_ paratively easy.” : 
Zand this long letter ends with an appeal which both 


5 -stits and stings: 


commencement 


“Ag I said before, you are the salt of the land, 
and if amongst even you, the elite, fifty men cannot 
be found with sufficient power of self-sacrifice, suffi- 
cient pride in their country, sufficient genuine 
and unselfish heartfelt patriotism to take the 
initiative, and if needs be, devote the rest of their 
lives to the cause—then there is no hope for India. 
Her sons must and will remain mere humble and 
helpless instruments in the hands of foreign rulers, 
for ‘they would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow. And if even the leaders of thought are all 
either such poor creatures, or so selfishly wedded 
to personal concerns, that they dare not or will not 
strike a blow for their country’s sake, then justly 
and rightly are they kept down, and trampled on, 
for they deserve nothing better. Every nation 
Secures precisely as good a government as it merits. 
If you, the picked men, the most highly educated 
Of the nation, cannot, scorning personal care and 
Selfish objects, make a. resolute struggle to secure 
2: 

, & larger share in the 
management of your own affairs, 
friends are wrong and our adversaries 
ae ie te 15100 and devotion to the cause 
S + And none mistook him. 


then we your 
Tight ৩০:59) 


Tus Fst Congress 


The Indian National Union was thus formed. Hume 

bec 1 ral Secretary and went to England to 

canvas support in the Press and Parliament, The first 

ference of the Indian National Union Was fixed to 

h to 30th December, 1885 

venue changed to Bombay, 
holding the first sessio. p 

ndian National Congress on the morning of a 

with W. ©. Bonnerjee as President, And 

5 session Mr. K. T. Telang, Sir (then Mr.) 
nia Iyer and Dadabhai Naoroji moved ig 
Supported the resolutions for reform and 
the Supreme and Local Legislative Coun. 
è the first General Secretary 


90101 
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Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
ase a 


of the Congress was an Englishman h 


member of the ‘Civil Service. For, ag Got g Tey রি 
2 ene || 

a memorial meeting in London on August ৪ 4 be 

“No Indian could have started th i At 

National Congress apart from the fag, th et coin 

putting his hand out to such a gigantic ae A i 

to have Mr. Hume’s commanding an এজ] to ti 

personality. Even if an Indian had bosses provi 

personality and had come forward to a aa e 

movement embracing all India, the officials aa p 

would not have allowed the Movement to a ae 

into existence. If the founder of the Congres ls 4 

not been a great Englishman and a সিটিভি 
ex-official, such was ihe official distrust of po i 
agitation in those days that the authorities wl 
have at once found some way or other to মীর 
the movement. He alone knew how to charm, by 
to strengthen and how to teach. He is gone bumi 
without teaching us that though we have No Wits 
to soar we have feet to scale and climb, more x! 
more by slow degrees, the cloudy summits of te 

times.” Tea reso 

i Wester 

Tus INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS ke vi 

The great work of his life was thus accompli oan 

the national movement of which the Indian Natii ধুম) 


Congress organization was ‘only one outcome i Th not 
labours of a body of cultured men, mostly In F Sy of y 
who bound themselves together to labour silently fi ehane 


the good of India’ al 

3 অগা] 4806 j 

The fundamental objects of the Conges ©}, Me i 

: > pledge 

three-fold: pal E hang 
2 রত রা hole Of. 

First, the fusion into one nationol wane te । 


different elements that constitute iho par 2 
India; second, the gradual regeneration K 
lives, spiritual, moral, social and 70725481001 8 

nation thus evolved; and third, the consoli vl Ry, 
the union between England and India, ঠা 
the modification of such of its condition 

be unjust or injurious. 


l lie 
CC. Rk 
Hume became the Founder of the LN | 


foundations were well and truly laid. 


“Trust in the Indian people ' 
stone; and the trust was well justi ji 
William Wedderburn. “During the m trimi ify 
and anxious years the Congress $100" 801 hw fo 
under storm and stress; the floods 
winds blew upon the house, but it i 
it was founded upon a rock an He 
In vain.” 


Writing to Hume in 1907, Lord Mo 


gidi 
H ye? 
_ “I know well your historic P: 
Sion of Indian policy.” 


“শু 


ennai and eGaNUS 


ae চি 
KRIAR IN SECURITY COUNCIL, 


ও followed in 1909 and before he passed 
of the Congress was privileged to 
f his labours. 

in Westminster, 


ed India Passionately 
d freedom also Rte 
after the Close 


e reform 
founder 
first fruits 0 
public meeting 
d to Hume as 
hose men who appeared from time 
uy wae in this world under dispensation of a wise 
inf 10 ae to help forward tht onward march of 
| নি whose voice sounded like a trumpet call, 
a aking UP whole peoples from the slumber of ages, 
al and whose title to an honoured place in the history 
of nations no man can possibly challenge. Mr. 


——.:0:__. 


London 
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KASHMIR IN SECURITY COUNCIL 
By SUKHBIR CHOUDHARY 


territory. And India has not only outrightly rejected 
but strongly protested against the implementation of 


ee on Kashmir situation recently tabled 
Western Powers in the U.N. Security Council are 


ie partisanship and thus Kashmir has been 

| an issue of cold war. In this game of power 
ul Ee Sponsoring Powers have not hesitated in 
Y violating the accepted rules of procedure. 


Such an idea which seems to her quite fantastic and 

misconceived. India strongly feels that the despat h j 
of a U.N. force to any part of Kashmir State is not 
only against international law and the U.N. Charter 


but it will also be a flagrant breach and violation of 
her territorial sovereignty. During the last 300 years 
India had a bitter taste of the presence of foreign feet 
on her soil. India does not need Sherlock Holmes to 
remind her how the foreign imperialists manufactured 
Mirzaffars who on the battle-field of Plassey and else- 
where, in secret conspiracy with the foregn agencies, 
had betrayed their kinsmen and laid the doors wide 
open for foreign misrule. It is very difficult for India 
to swallow in silence the severe consequences of the 
policy of divide et impera pursued by foreign intri- 
This ig what Warren Hastings had revealed — 
during his trial: 


nol i i 
~~ টি doubts about the inten- 
‘ge ee ut has also jeopardized what- 
And what appears to 
i basic issues have not 
right perspective. But, on the 
} টি delegates have harped all 
Le Thatsoeve US matters which have no 
at Pakistan, টি these basic facts. By conniv- 
tur sine = Resin, the members of 
T টি ও or two exceptions, have 
0 justice to nore anxious to oblige an 
Oday the টা € right cause of Kashmiri 
*onomig ও e of Kashmir are engaged in 
eeacy uction to fight misery and 
neil Propos ogra rule, and what the 
Md make (9৫০ is to disturb this 
ashmir again the centre of 


on the 


guers. 

before the British Parliament 

` “ won one member (the Nizam) of the Great 
Indian Confederacy from it b;: an act of seasonable 
restitution; with another (Moodaji Bhonsle) 
maintained a secret intercourse, and converted hit 
into a friend; & third (Madhoji Scindia) I drew 


Will eny, 
afte; pee the whole sub-continent. 
°ur-Power resolution being 


Unio 
2, the proposal of sending a 


731 
te p he poss EE dropped from the 
thy = hag not Y of reviving this idea 

` wes een completely ruled out. 

the বা the desptach of U.N. 

th the Be oe fraught with grave 

os m dispute agree to 

& them in the disputed 
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an ee ; 


words docum 
to Lady Ann 
Wellesley had then written: 


off by diversion and negotiation, 
ag the instrument of peace,” 


India cannot easily put in the cold storage the — 


«y will heap kingdoms upon kingdoms, victory 
upon victory, revenue upon revenue; I will 


and employed him . 


ented in Marquess of Wellesley’s letter ` 
e Bainard dated 2nd October, 1800. 


and power, until the 


ulate glory and wealth 
রিচ masters shall cry 


ambition and avarice of even my 
mercy.” 


India’s memory of the subsidiary system is still 
fresh in her mind. It was through this system that a 
large number of princely States were brought under 
British subjugation, where the ‘sovereign was allowed 
-to remain on his throne, with all the trappings of 
: royalty, but substantial power was transferred from 
him to the person of a political agent. Tt were these 
F misdeeds, miseries and misfortunes that hurt the senti- 

ments of Indian patriots who, for nearly 200 years, from 

Clive to Wellesley, from Wellesley to Dalhousie, to 
Canning, to Curzon, to Linlithgow, have struggled hard 
to liberate their sacred soil from the forcible occupa- 
tion of foreign feet. Secondly, it must be remembered 
thai ever since the proposal of despaichng a U.N. 
force to Egypt was implemented, Pakistan had been 
picking the idea as a means of breaking the Kashmir 
deadlock in her own favour. The idea originated in 
Pakistan but U.K. avidly got hold of it as an effec- 
live means getting her own back on India 107 the 
‘Suez dispute. But in drawing this analogy . between 
Egypt and Kashmir it is forgotten that the two cases 
ar not exactly the same. In Egypt, the U.N. force 
despatched to prevent aggression. In Kashmir, 
is to be sent not to eject the aggressor but to eject 
= a country’s troops from portions of her own’ terri- 
p TEE analogy is to be at all applied 
ase he U.N. force should be sent to Kashmir to 
‘eject Pakistan troops which invaded Kashmir nine 


_ Years ago and are still illegally occupying 
ro + X a 
y tions of the State. ৮৭ 


ha 


Much criticism has been levelled against India 
ig recently in the Western conservative press that India 
, has gone back upon her so often-repeated promises ald 

international Obligations of holding a plebiscite in 
_ Kashmir. But to say so is to put the cart before th 
horse. India is still ready to uphold its 7০5 


the pre- 
territory 
that the 


vereignty of any authority over the evacuated 


the 


her than that of 


হ্যা 


ngri Ter oll t jon, Haridwar 


b a 


ordered the total withdrawal of the Paki I 
but, on the other hand, requested Ind; Slani i. ot 
only part of its forces, making টা) ১ 10 দা] jp th 
maintain domestic and internal order es 70101 
that when Mr. Nehru asked Mr. 1 bis ay god Ù 
Chairman of U.N.C.I.P. | our ™ 
a, 0 
itera} consist 
would be any commitment if Whether tel consist 
August 13 resolution were not টি tj 
Lozano replied very definitely “No”, ! 
was understood that there would | ; 4 
on India’s side if Parts I and II a wth mb i 
বি 9৪775, 
Pakistani forces) of the August resolution ye fy the 0 
implemented. This condition has not yet been i 11 
by Pakistan. So, India cannot be blamed for brea) of the Pc 
its promise. India also feels that ever since the jos} Conference 
of the Baghdad and SEATO Pacts by Pakistan |] sour of 
U.S.-Pak arms agreement, a qualitative change Hf iion of | 
taken blace in the Kashmir situation which hns bee Germa: 
overshadowed by the issue of cold war and p polution 
polities. Still another important point which dae the! 
made the issue of plebiscite more complicated, Wms of ( 
been revealed by the delegate of Colombia in Wm tooth 
Security Council debates. Instead of appoiai [80190 
neutral person as plebiscite administrator some S oh the ] 
bers of U.N.C.1.P. ‘had specific instructions tof 1 
for the nomination of a U.S. citizen. Inds el lial 1 
tion in 10৮00 of the President of the 10100 | 
Red Cross Society was not considered ae 
Apparently this might have been a diplomatic ‘| . 
for U.S.A. but it washed out everything a 
Commission had managed to do. India also i J 
when the question of holding a plebiscite 11 ঠা 
is raised it is looked upon from the eyes ৪. 
standards hy some Western Powers due 


| 
| 


Parts I 
Furth 
He said ihe} 71810 


to the "| 


যারা 
ment of their self-interest. This feeling ‘ied | 
represented in a very amicable way by 
Four?’ 


of Columbia when speaking on the 
lution in the Security Council on 1 
he said: 


sth Feb 


he 

in many ol 

“In this debate, as well as } a us P 
2 in 101 


very 10 


have found ourselves in @ wante $ 
. . For example, we have a 5 ঢালা! নি 
the idea that the desire to hol ply on, 


country necessarily obliges that OE 
out a plebiscite and to discus peld 
Greeks wanted a plebiscite t0 = ii 
but we refused. Some Arab oo" 


apply the principle of 


Africa, but we did nob | pe Be 
representative of Australia Win g 


with me when I say that at erent 
a plebiscite was considered OF 


See সহিত 


us to hold one idea 
Council, and then go to the 

itt and hold a different idea, 
00045. debate to hold a third idea. 
Bes ie must be consistent 
a (Mr. Nehru) to a Be 
F n we must likewise be logical anc 
at, the 


„ rather dificult. for 


“gecurily 


and 
we 
I (0191 


sistent.’ ; 
e that a 


value 


Jndia’s contention 15 


an academic abstraction ; 
iy with reference to the time, place 
; h it is to be applied. Due 


fi 01111010016, 
(810 18 not 
judged only i 

eg in whic : 
of circumstances the whole idea of 
become out-of-date like the POs 
heed of the Potsdam Conference. The pioneers on us 
na fialerence had unanimously decided in 19: 34 a 
u [inur of ‘the complete disarmament anl doilig 
honge ution of Germany and the elimination or control et 
as belil German industry that could be used for a 
ind paf gouuction.” But what is happening today? It 
hich uate the reverse. Both the Western and the Eastern 
pof Germany have not only been remilitarized 
10010 to nail, they have also been incorporated 
11150015016 allies in the respective NATO’s of 
the Power-blocs to hoodwink one another. 


its 


mites} a be 
rang) 91 circumstance 
ere} fp the change 


যা has 


is 


To understand the problem of plebiscite it is 
[til to keep in view that it is something more than 
[E Mo Pakistan problem, it is linked with the 


0) অধম 
I) NT of 
lA of human k . . 
| a am ote Knowledge, m various spheres, 
|, R relations m “Human Relations” The 
না be treated as a recent in- 
lon, Considering that relation 
existed from 
there are human 
are human beings 
uman lives. Rela- 
A ৮৮০, is therefore not 
Lele, K. on circumstances, environ- 
© son ah man relation at home de- 
ld gy Soul obe: 
x চট Y parents, the younger 
Ours, if er brother, We should be 
ee Circumstances need we may 
acida neighbour may quarrel 
Our, nej mee the circumstances. 
l our 2 š 
r to village, village 


e ads, there 
“S {or sayin 

ti m ER 
; sara a the wor ‘relativ 


g 
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fate of the people of Kashmir. Their -feelings have 
been expressed in a clear and definite way by their 
various political organizations, all of whom—from 
extremely radical to extremely  communal—haye 
overwhelmingly decided in favour of becoming a 
member of the united family of India. The Working 
Committee of the National ‘Conference, the leading 
political party, at a recently held meeting on 8th 
February 1957, unanimously passed a resolution which 
stated that the State of Kashmir had acceded to 
India as far back as October 1947, and that decision 
had now been fully supported and confirmed by the 
Staie Constituent Assembly. It also said: 


“The people of Jammu and Kashmir have 
exercised their right ‘of selfdetermination through 
the duly-elected Constituent Assembly . . Any 
attempt by the Security Council to re-open the issue 
in this respect will be fraught with grave conse- 
quences for peace, stability and well-being of 
the State and block its way towards democracy 
and social progress.” 


‘Even a large number of foreign dignitaries who 
recently visited Kashmir, have endorsed this decision 
of the people. A spokesman of the West German 
Press delegation declared recently that the delegation 
““met people and heard their point of view about all 
matters. Everyone we met stood behind the State’s 
accession to India,” 


By AMULYADHAN DEB, BE. = 


to town and so on, fill we consider world citizens. 
relation with a Russian or a Pakistani will be accord 
to international needs of my country. Human relati 
‘is, therefore, relative. ১:17 
Advancement of science, of psychology, and 
sion of industry, necessitated research in human 
tions, to reduce the relativity of relations to s 
codes of practice in standard circumstances, Th ' 
help human beings (Homo sapiens) to behave in 
standard manner in standard circumstances, y 
leaving things to one’s absolute wisdom; to bet 
he likes. Attempts are, therefore, beini P 
standardise human relations in society, kuman 
in industry (Industrial relations), human zeli 
public enterprises (Public relations), human rel 
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we would now go into details regarding human rela- 


tions in industry. While the নি 
countries, soaked with materialism, are looking ; or 
relief in pursuit of spiritual ideals, India Be ae 
spiritual outlook is innate, is fast changing over Ee 
materialism. Industrial era, in India, has just began 
- with the Five-Year Plans. India is also wedded to the 
| socialistic pattern of society. It, therefore, behoves te 
study our relations in the realm of industry, which is 
planned to grow faster than ever. : A 
Establishment of an industry implies the invest- 
1 ment of capital, whether by the State or the individual 
or combination of both. This capital is of two kinds— 
fixed capital and variable capital, or in other words 
man and machine. Men are masters of machince. 
© Eyen automatics have human hands behind it. 
Whereas it is possible to effect whatever changes are 
necessary in machinery and plant, it is not possible to 
change the nature of the man behind the machinery— 
his nature is fixed. It is a static factor. In return of 
wages, an 60010100913 time is bought, his physical 
| presence is made obligatory. and a quantum of mus- 
| cular motions per hour extracted. It is, however, not 
possible to buy enthusiasm, initiative, loyalty, devo- 
tion of heart, mind and soul. These things have to be 
earned by the employer and not bought. 

Motive, means and actions—these are the three 
guiding principles in industry. Motive to produce, 
means to aid production and action for actual out- 
turn. Motive is a theoretical factor. Means to aid 
production is the practical aspect. Handling and main- 
tenance of men is as much important—if not more— 
ii than the handling and Maintenance of machinery 
ip and plant, to aid production. Co-ordination of human 
element and mechanical element must be maintained, 
if an industry is to thrive. The progress of the indus. 
try depends on this co-ordination. If a business তিনি, 
OA 18 recognised ag a co-operative effort, then 
Ina ae me ee. ELE Ect happiness, 

0 Society, an industry is not 
ion but also a social orga- 
ely of employees, but also 
Probems of education of 

kness insurance, medical 
a socialistic pattem of 


people at work is called 
psychology. new 
experiments, Scientists are 
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An employer expects the best 
It is well worth, analysing why an 
how the bes can be extracted oy 

An employee works mainly fo 
ment—a fear which is fear of starvation i 
works, not because he dislikes to be alone le 
the irksome factors of a day, which begin. 
hooter and ends with a hooter, with al] the রঃ 
things, in between. The urge to work NR | 
ever, implanted in every human being. If মন 
is not working usefully, certainly there are 
adjustments, which have been described as 
of unremedied pathological conditions ta organies e consid 
The primary duty of the employer is to [.00150101 
rational analysis of conditions and forces টাটা 
rise to such maladjustment, and evolve means by ede to | 
move these maladjustments. Experience hons (yssomed 
some of the fundamental objectives of the গাও 1 


out of his a 
employee pa 
t of him 


T fear g bh “ienee, 
ye The 


7 Or he 


yation | 
৮ 010 
Some fpei ade 
Sins 101 


are: sli in t 
(i) A growing consciousness to be treated on tal 4 D 
footings. A rankle that he is not being paid চর 


his ability. 

(ii) A higher standard of 
security. A decent condition 
mental and moral. ful wor 

Gii) Opportunity to utilise his ability for tik fom 
advancement. An appreciation of the টাটা, Dh older 
And prospects. (Joint consultation.) y টা 

(iv) The desire to expect impartiality fon Asito y 
administration and recognition of his ince 
from his friends, his community and his SAM 
workers (Citizenship right). 

(v) The growing need for sympat 
in solving personal problems (Welfare). ae 

Attempts should be made, to meet aa 
and some of the methods are enumerated? A 

G) Fair pay—not pay alone—must 
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the same area. It is, therefore, 09৫ 
tration through its personnel depar’ 
versant with the market value of ¥ 


ই lity ০ 
(ii) Economic security: Stability 
Ben 


tment t0 ii 
orkers: 


Gii) Opportunity: As life is 
prospect, avenue of advancement, 


a meritorious worker is recognised. 
for a good job, cannot however 
value, to goad an employee for রর 
employees should be made to fee 
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Administration should take the (1) Housing: Since wa Have 

a ce and in return earn their stage long ago, everyone of US Wa 
ss into টিটি soul and not merely the workers are no exception. A good h 
heir heart, should be made to take pride ness in the family, war 


e 1 | : 
| The employees istration should act as trustee hand, insanitary 


ls job. The admini 
Nt 


passed nomadic 
nls a home, and 
Ouse ushers liappi- 
ds off disease. On the other 
living in hovels and slums, always 
keeps the worker and his family in Worries. That is 
এ] employees: , disgruntled, or who suffers from more like death than life and the worker's mind ig not 
4 worker, who F a good citizen, least of all, a at work, though his body is. So, Whenever a factory 
ption never F a sake of work, for the sake of is planned the question of housing for workers should 
l দা ile should be taken by the Person- not be missed and side by side with the factory the co- 
fie adequate a ecruiting staff. The background has lony should grow with a house for every worker. Schools, 
788801060070) E, E aY that an employee does hospitals, water-supply, electricity, community centres, 
o T a spite of qualification, The physi- temples, clubs, markets, transport, amusement centres, 
ee in which the worker will be operating, canteens, play-grounds, dairy, ete., should not be 
Be te different from that in which he has been lost sight of. Capital investment, required for thee 
বি so long. So also the social environments, is well paid for a better outturn from satisfied . 
Ex fra new recruit would be able to accommodate and happy workers. There is less absentism, less siok- 
E i the new surroundings, has to be envisaged ness and better labour turnover, 

Rite Personnel department before recruitment. 
feu clement needs more attention than mechanical 
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(ii) Education-Training: Workers, who show Up 
Signs of promise, should be given higher training 
either in night school or by sending on deputation for 
Specialised training. For augmenting the overall 
knowledge of Workers, films and visual aids may be 
taken recourse to. 

(ili) Publicity: The Administration should haye 
its own bulletin. The condition of business and the pro- 
gress of outturn should feature in this bulletin, so that 
the workers know the outcome of their efforts. News 
5“- of workers at home or society should also be published 
but putting promising workers in the picture re- 
doubles his energy to show up more. 


Pc complement is selection.” In other words, 
‘tnt secks to make available a supply of 
এ workers; selection taps that supply and 
“ftom it those w 
hh older days rec 
0] in the han 
Pl to recruit from his rel 


8 much inside works, as outside. 


clan rule. The advantage of the 


x iv) Health: The Administration should look after 
ere was no Jab tr হিরা (iv) Health: t 
ji ly the gang ig টি Bee, Et een the health of workers. Industrial health, Industrial 


80 against His own men 


: 3 hygiene, Industrial catering Industrial accident. 
a m. With ady 7 ১452 5১ 

fi ook, People became ELEM a : prevention-safety (Safety First has become degraded 
by) equality, s of equali ২ এ jee can le ot A 

Pkg ly © OPportunities, So, ত রি inferring a negative policy), Colour’s aid, etc., are 


He recruit issues which if tackled fully, and not superficially, 


thrown 0 
PEN to ee 
টা publ Contribute towards welfare of the men in industry. 


of clanu] টি ic, replacing the 
A Some countries ait 
Be , recruitment $ 3 j 
te e to rade union Organisations. Only (v) Profit-sharing: Profit-sharing and treating 
i with the affiliated trade the workers as co-partners, obviously roka the 
; i york ivi ir bes anagement, 
“8 have 6 3 Advantages of this system Workers to give their best to the manag 


089০ = ‘And one channel of In spite of all these efforts on the part of the manage- 
my black = views are obviated and ment, unrest dmongst workers exists and is manifested 
Exe Ange ep in the Tank. Now-a~ in various ways. While attempts by the management 
lig) «for the 1৯ are also functioning to for welfare activities, for better human relations, are 
> it Organise ডি Syed. It would be based on psychology and duty, morbid psychology 


WES rade uniong undertake works up the disgruntled elements to foment troubles, 
Union : the resp 9 


is afilia pe organisation to No amount of regimentation has succeeded to put 
Taking the Rew recruits, ‘The down these troubles. 
tee” lie with Yorkers fit in the “Strikes are merely symptoms of more funda. 
i discipline e trade unions and mental maladjustments, injustices and economic 
Neary Of the an now. ‘Welfare disturbances, treating symptoms rarely reaches the 
he Sone Amongst Toots of the disease. Strikes will be necessary both 
- to constitute as a direct defence against injustice and oppression 
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the following illustrative instance 


= 


ও 4 oe Sea ee 
give ils attention to hidden evils in industrial 1 
tions.” 


i, Wi ved from 

(০ ig another aspect, will be provec 
Pea ih s, which occurred in 
practice. fi 
(i) In one factory, unskilled labour were lo be 
recruited. The officer notified the local Tay 
exchange to send candidates for interview. He decidec 
that fifty per cent of the vacancies would be filled up 


by candidates from employment exchange and fifty 
‘per cent from sons and relations of employees. The 
employees, on seeing the notification, demonstrated 


before the office that no candidate should be enter- 


tained from employment exchange. Such an attitude 
is against the constitution itself, which provides equal 
opportunities and equal rights for all citizens. 

(1) In one organisation, a worker was found 
guilty of some offence and he was transferred to 
another station on same pay and prospects but the 
staff stopped work on the ground that his transfer 
orders should be revoked and that ihe officer who has 
issued the orders, should be transferred instead. 

(ii) In one factory, working of over-time 
stopped, on financial grounds. The workers slowed 
down the outturn with the object of piling up arrear 
work and consequent sanction for overtime to clear 
the arrear, 

(iv) In factories, where the workers clock their 
cards, apart from factories, where attendance is re- 
corded by timekeepers, a worker takes half an hour 
in the morning to get ready for work. He stops work. 
half-an-hour before the buzz for washing hands, In 
পানি টিলা off for tea. In the afternoon pericd 

£ akes -an-hour to start; and finish, 
hour carlier. Thus on an average fifty 
time is unproductive time. F 


GO In an organisation, a theft of materials from 


was 


half-an- 
per cent of his 
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stores occurred. It was suspected tha 
handled the materials might be 
least they might give some clue, W 
reported to police, they arrested ih 
handling the materials for interrogati 
of the stafi demonstrated that they 
works unless the arrested men wor f ; 
officers were not allowed to go out দিলি 12 
for the release of the man arrested by the i E suf 
(vi) In one place, an officer while in bit [sn 
x b স্হান | py histor, 
noticed an employee, who is to wear uniform, thy yr Vedic 
has not put on the uniform, On being questionis] Even 
put up the excuse that full uniform has tot tel gens a 
supplied. The officer asked him to put on wai Se sem 
uniform has been supplied. Next day, the enn 
came, stark-naked—he has obeyed the officer in vale isc 
he could not put on any uniform excepting fie were 
pugree, as no other uniform has been supplied, Biatat ag 
officer suspended him, and all the employees of 001 
station numbering a thousand went on a sympith¥}soy an 
strike for the stark-naked man. I do nob 1511 wa 
whether to call it a melodrama or maladjustment, i 
1] Genera 


Mt the m 
গা 
hen the tis y 
e Men wia, 
On. Other Me d f 
Would not lo 


yi 


These instances show clearly that in spite 
attempts for industrial welfare and laying dom! ‘oy of 


hes : : 10055018408 
fundamental principles for guidance, the morbid pj han 


i i pafen j 
logy is at work and out-manoeuvres the adn ie 
= m 209] W 
tion. Any amount of tact on the part of the ro En 
officer will be of no avail when the other i 


oy. Aa 
other side 8 “i 


qua non for any welfare 
for running the factory. 
man should understand each 
discipline, whether an employer 
Without discipline nothing can grow- 
-cr industry. 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘ing but true that India had a military 
surprise lisation. War was not new to 


its civi 

Jd as its ০1 i 
as PR as such its trace will be found even in 
tory and ও 


এরা and Epics, = 
0] cen though most of our military institutions and 
pe e shrouded in mystery, yet we can glean 
3 ee of a connected chronicle from the 
i ther Vedic and Puranic literature. 
discoveries made in North India reveal that 
ere proper organization and armaments us 
stat aggression. Thus the art of warfare and its 
were not unknown in Indian 


5৫ 


is and various O 


advent of the 
ie most of the 
dmim is gleaned from the Indian Epics. In this 


» pene eT will confine my study to the Vedic and 
fe periods only. 


| THE VEDIc AGE 
| D concensus of o 
sends from 1500 
4] Spansion of the 
4. ns did not 


pinion of historians the Vedic 
to 600 BC and saw the arrival 
Aryan tribes in India. Initially 
U gradually pe with the intention to wage 
He fight ৩ ree settled down, they were 
2 ld not ~ the original inhabitants of 


a 


Survive į 
110 নর m the alien land. Thus the 

we ‘ E my Survival gave impetus to 

| Map| 9 W 

Mi py ancient Ind “evelopment of the art 

| À ikshitar says: Ea 


w 


ys natural that they rose in 


Mg tribes 
iy anaes Were forced to 
SS of the ৯10৮ the armed attacks of 


> i 
the int 


ed 11, 29 soj 

Vas = রা hus the defence com- 

TA e i gical impulses, and the 
to of hostilities” 


Mare e im: 
i Petu ন 
° the j there Sra es ae this gave to the 


profound political 
t. Wj 
Will Durant points out: 


gulf them and also because of ` 
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THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF ANCIENT INDIA 
By Lr. Cou. B. N. 


MAJUMDAR, 8.5.0. 


“Tt is war that makes the chiefs, the king and 
the State . . . it stimulated invention, made 
Weapons that became useful tools and arts of war 
iat became arts of peace . . War dissolved 
primitive communism and anarchism . . . . intro- 
duced organization and discipline . . . property 
was the mother, war was the father of a State.” 
It will be surprising to note how these remarks 

hold true even to this modern age. 

As the Aryans gradually increased their sway Over 
the country and consolidated their gains achieved by 
wars, there came into prominence a distinct elass in 
society who specialised in the art of waging war and 
thus took upon themselves the responsibility for 
defending the country against the aggressors. Thus 
we find the birth of the Kshatriya caste. 

“They were the defenders of society from 
external aggression and internal disorder. The 
military organization of the State was entrusted to 
them. They were in charge of political arrange- 
ments. It was not the intention of Hindu Dharma 
to make the entire body of the people act as a 
general militia,” says one historian. 

Generally speaking, the concept of state was civil — 
and not military. Hence there was no standing army 
during the Vedic Age and in times of war local levies 
came out to help with their own arms under their own 
chiefs. The army consisted of infantry and chariot- 
warriors but cavalry and elephants came in at a mush 
later period. 

The principal weapon of the period was the bow 
and arrow, but other weapons such as lances, swords, 
axes and sling-stones were not in frequently used during 
wat. } 

It seems that the Indian foot soldier did not 
materially contribute to the outcome of any battle 
as much as a car-warrior did, because they fell im 
thousands and the soldier mounted on chariot was 
much respected. 

A battle in the Vedic Age was more or less fought 
â < 5 
ee? aan an enemy approaches the Aryan 

boundaries, earthworks were thrown up, a barri- 
cade of timbers created, impassable bulworks of 
bronze made and sacrifices offered to the gods to 
secure their help. Then the army advances with 
loud battle songs with the sound of drums and 
trumpets, with waving banners against the oppo- 
site force. The warrior stands at the left of the 
charioteer, and the foot soldiers fight in close lines, 
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village beside village, tribe beside tribe. | 
warrior is protected by 2 brazen coat of mail an 
helmet; with the bow he hurls against the enemy 
feathered arrows with poisoned tips of horn or 
metal or presses on with spear and axe, lance and 
sling. And when the enemy is conquered, loud 
rejoicing resounds with the beat of drums; the 
sacred fire is kindled to offer to the gods a song 
and sacrifice of thanksgiving, and then to divide 
the yi? 

দানা this the art of war in the Vedic Age 
struck awe in the minds of the original inhabitants 
and the Aryans speedily expanded their hold in India. 


Tur Epic AND THE PURANIC AcE 
Most of the information on the military system of 
this age is gleaned from legends, epic poetry, myths, 
literature and songs. ‘The origin of the Epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, may be mystical 
but when critically studied against the background 
of that age, they give an insight into the various 
political, cultural and military systems of the period. 
It is on the foundations then laid in these Epics that 
we find the Hindu military system remodelling itself 
in the subsequent ages till the invasion of India by 
the Muslims. 
During the Epic age the army consisted of 
chariots, horses, elephants, infantry, ships, spies, local 
guards and porters (burden-carriers), The emphasis 
was rather on the mounted soldier, i.e, the charioteer 
who seems to take decisive part in the battles. 
is a Ka well-trained on a well-organized 
: y-Sided training imparted to the 
army were these: 
“They are experts in climbing, riding, quick 
march, beating, entering and coming (out of a 
fort), and their skill in fighting on টিটি in 
horsemanship and charioteering has been tested.” 
i Soldiers were also well looked after and they were 
paid fixed and regular salaries without any delay cr 
non-payment. Extra allowance like ma 
ance and provisions for the famil 
were also made. 
Various types 


rching allow- 
y of the soldiers 


of defensive and i 

= were being used. These were more ও টিন 
83 were used in the Vedic Age with the additio eh 
the shield, body-armour, shooting gloves, metal hi ms 

_ and neck protector. Rockets were also Stn TH 

rtified places, ees: 

Tactics and strategy were com 


bined with politi 
ds and thus warfare in this age was ae 


and military, Apart from 
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jndividual combats of the earlier 
advent of various types of battle f 
cular, compact, crooked and Open form T 
had their advantages and disadvanty, 8 i 
Forts and fortifications were Als Fe 
these were ingeniously guarded by নি ] 
sioned to withstand long sieges, Iar ats ang 
cities were also similarly guarded against the +. 
The Santiparva of the Mahabharata ae 10 
“The king with his ministers anq 
thoroughly loyal to him should Teside in 
which is defended by a citadel, which al 
abundant stock of rice and weapons al 
protected with imperishable walls and anl 
which teems with elephants and steeds aj | 


14]. 


We 
ormation 


Se and in| 


the 1 
ty 


every kind have been stored.” 
Various morale-building factors as mi ans 
banners annd other welfare activities were vay + princip 
jn use in this age. It was well realised that asi et, att 
fighting ability could be sustained if he wilt 

looked after, well paid and arrangements made itty Chi 

family in case of his death in the 08009 |e 


existed for the following: 
“Abstention from striking down a এ, 
unequalled and fallen foe, on shows he 
giving punishment for indiscipline and F i 
and reward for meritorious service, 00 11 
treatment of prisoners of war, 0 be : 
enemy property on certain conditio Ea 
tinction between combatants and D0 | 
etc., ete.” 
When compared with 
Romans, Indian laws of war 
and ‘civilised. 


the ancien 
were mut 


CONCLUSION 
Tt will be seen that India, 
oldest civilisation, was never bac ou 
warfare. It may be that we were : 
vanced in this science than many Ka 
Like all systems, warfare. also চা 
evolutionary processes starting ror nade 
in the Epic and Puranic age * en 
provement over the past. cutee 
were to be seen during the Mag? a 
achieved its political, cultural 9 
History will no doubt reve" and 
rious past in the military field 
uncanny habit of repeating 1 


the orade 4 
হি 
4 ch sh 
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By Lin Yutang. 


lt) ggg WISDOM OF INDIA: 51৮ tapes 


Publishing House, Bombay. 


16, 
1 work the author, who is an eminent and 
‘atic Chinese intellectual, has sought to empha- 
‘the supreme worth of India’s distinctive culture 
3 Mix mens of well-selected quotations from some of 
e veyre principal sourcesbooks. In his Introduction, the 
gr, after complaining of the average readers 
ia nne of India's possession “as rich a culture, 
Fy ative an imagination and wit and humour as 
made ii Ching has to offer” as well as India’s role as 
efed. M448 teacher in religion and imaginative litera- 
dell ie world's teacher in trigonometry, qua- 
(108 A grammar, phonetics, Arabian Nights, 
5, chess as well as in philosophy,” and 


m i fen cling the (passing away in the middle of 
jng ¢ (টিনা of “the great age of Western appre- 
nd be 0৫80, literature and philosophy,” con- 


a mith his firm 
Us OWN intere 
“l educating th 


conviction of the necessity alike 
st and in the interest of human- 
e younger generation towards a 


view AS IL 
shi tions a 2 The work consists of 
ae 11007, 1887 টি Indian Piety, Indian 
JS each ও umour and Buddhism, selec- 


tall 839 
[4৫ Quoted) টা 


can Section 


fu yes a 


8 Well as the versions from which 
pene chosen with sound judgment. 
i মা s of selections from the Rig- 
2093 and 24 in the versions of 
টি no টি x Muller (the former including 
0 Indra, Vane, the Unknown God besides 
ও famous di and Ushas, and the latter 
tketu an ‘scourses of Uddalaka to his 


of ; 
A d Kathe amg to Nachiketas in the 
A panishads respectively) 
2 the versio agavad-gita and Patanjali’s 
WVekanan, ns of Swami Paramananda 
f ? ha Pectively by the author’s 
i second section consists 


e Ramayana in the racy 
e author apologising for 
` selections from the 
Mrichechakap i ot Sanskrit dramas of 
elections, f tea), while the third rec- 
a anchatan the two famous books 
m Athur w 22d the Suka-saptati in 
৩9১9070] Yder and the Rev. B 
cous charact e fourth section has 
inayan er as it comprises pieces 

to i literature, but also what 
B ies are atively neglected but 
csides tye of Mahayana Buddh- 
z wan Whole of the Dhamma- 
ion), three specimens of 
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Buddha’s sermons and five Buddhist and 


parables 
legends (after translations of Chinese versions of the 
original Sanskrit texts ag well as those of Pali texts 
by modern scholars). It also consists of what the 
author thinks to be “the best poetical and the best 


philosophical approaches to Mahayana Buddhism” 
respectively, viz, Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia 
(based upon Asvaghosha’s Buddhacharita)i and the 
Surangama Sutra (after the Chinese version of the 
original Sanskrit text by the Indian monk Paramartha). 
It concludes with a section on Nirvana from the last 
portion of the authoritative Lankavalara Sutra. The 
value of this work is greatly enhanced by the author’s 
learned and suggestive Prefaces from which we quote 
below one specimen. Posing the question why the 
Hindus have rejected Buddhism as the Jews have re- 
jected Christianity, the author finds the chief explana- 
tion in the fact that “Judaism in Judaea and Brahma- 
nism in India had older, truer and deeper roots in 
their racial consciousness” and that “Buddhism and 
Chistianity had those universal idealistic qualities 
which detracted from their national character.” The 
above brief sketch will suffice to show how well the 
author, a highly educated and sympathetic foreigner, 
has succeeded in his attempt to present within his com- 
pass a true and fairly complete picture of India’s rich 
and diversified culture for the benefit of the general 


reader. 
U. N. GHOSHAL 


SPEECHES OF MAULANA AZAD (1947-1955) : 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, Delhi-8. Pp. vu 
+ 331. Price Rs. 6-8. ‘ 

This book contains fifty-four speeches, delivered 
by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Minister of Educa- 
tion, Indian Union. The speeches indicate in a way 
the educational policy of the Union since the attain- 
ment of Independence. Haucation of the youth is the 
primary duty of a State, and it is but natural that 
the leaders will bestow much attention on this pro- 
blem. Mahatma Gandhi, though engaged primarily 
les, never failed to harp on 
He propounded the principle of 
if adopted and carried out, 
inasmuch as it would 
The educa- 


oriented on this line. T ) 
হা to be tested from this point, too. 

The speeches of the Union Minister for Educa- 
tion, couched in the book under review, provide an 
index on the endeavours of the Union Government 
with regard to various aspects of Indian education, 
primary, secondary, higher as also technical, techno- 
logical and scientific. But the scheme of Gandhian 
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education has found the least EE 53 ee 
< Basic education appears tO ` 
eh ER has become 2 


Jected. Educated unemployment 3 
ছি problem even today. The system of ভি 
‘as it obtains today, should be thoroughly pele 10 = 
ised; and this is necessary not only for tack ing tie 
present problem of unemployment, but 8 ore 
strengthening the foundation of the new-born E ec 
State of India. The speeches deal with many matters, 
which come within the purview of education. Social 
education, art-education, art-exhibition, libraries, 
Unesco affairs, archaeology, historical records, academy 
of dance, drama and music, foundation of the Visva- 


Bharati University, etc., constitute the subject-matter 
of several speeches. The 


Jast speech—“1857: The 
Need for a New Evaluation,” delivered 


on January 
25, 1955, is very significant. The centenary of the 
“Sepoy Revolt” falls on 10th May, 1957. 


And the 
Government of India'in the Ministry of Education 
are issuing an authentic volume on it in its different 
aspects on this date. This revolt has been called by 
some patriot-writers as the first national war of 
Indian Independence. Maulana Azad has discussed 
this view briefly in the speech above referred to. It is 
refreshing to find that he does not subscribe to the 
current view unreservedly and has left the matter for 
thorough discussion and conclusion, this way or that, 
in the hands of its historian. 

After going through the speeches, however the 
question lurks in the mind of the reader: “What is 
being done for the common man in Free India with 
regard to his true education?” The question demands 
immediate answer from the people at the helm of 
public affairs, 

JoarSH iC. BAGAL 


a MOKSHAPRADIPAM (The Light to Salva- 
TaN আর Brahmananda Sivayogi. Published 
te Siddhashramam, P.O. Alat 
Ee 4 arn atur, §. Malabar. 
wami Brahmananda Sivayogi wa / 
scholar-saint of North বনী BD an aaa Tan 
of August, 1852, he attained Mahasamadhi on 10th 
September, 1929, at a ripe old age. He became well- 
versed in the Sanskrit scriptures with extraordinary 
rapidity and critical acumen and produced sixteen 
Rigen EN yore. in the local vernacular of 
aram. Some of them have already b 
slated into Hindi, Tamil and English and woes 
1 di, h 3 
circulated. He is the founder of AS Tee 
where Rajayoga is studied Ais 


1 and tis i 
টি garahasya appeared in 1893, টড ae 
898, Strividyaposhint in 1899, Siddhanubhuti in 1903 


and the book under review in 1905 

_ The present English version x 
is rendered from the original ঢা deans d 
p 1930 in Malayalam. Mokshapradeepam টি th 
Lamp of Liberation appears to be the magnu: i 
of this learned sage and has also been Hone রি 
Hindi by his disciple Nishkalananda. This Mal টা 
Masterpiece of religious literature, characteris বা 
lucid style and clear exposition, hag রিট at 
Tmensely to the masses of Malabar and EEL 
movement. It points out the limitation f 
and other systems and brings jnto bold 
~ Superiority of Rajayoga as the Supreme 
practical religion. 'Conventionalism and 
n and social superstitions are con- 
cere practice of true religion is 
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The excellence of this work is i 


tion on scriptural authority. It is 5.3 M 
religious works of our times, The rare f 110 a 
master of scriptural lore, his boar autho 1061 
apt quotations from Yoga-Vasioy el > 
Ramayana, Devi-Bhagavata and otis a ppe 
tures. Out of thirty-eight chapters int তি 


book is divided, only the first tyely 
the refutation of rituals and the 
remaining twenty-six to the exposition Where, |] rough 
Sanskrit learning and spiritual illu a ial senber | 
jointly made the exposition so clear ro atin if 
original that it reads like a classic and Onvincin | 

a scripture. AM Prese | 


SWAMI J 4 | 

THE THEORY OF INTERNATION 
AND PEACE: By G. C. Banerji, BE, cp Y" 
Braunfield Row, Calcutta-27. Published p Prt 
Publishers, 61, Bowbazar Street), Colell nal 
Price Rs. 4-8. "৪1 


This is an exhaustive treatment of a difficult s 
of which there has been no solution for the way 
far as war and peace are concerned. The leamed si 
has dealt with Science, Philosophy, Econonig 4 “ 
History with reference to the laws of creation ai *' 
records of history and has marshalled relevan i Frie Re, 
skilfully and convincingly. The valuable won 4 In the 
credit to the author’s scholarship, because bet ud Provi 
his readers how war can be eliminated and Paley rine t 
earth established. The last two chapters ‘They টা 
Involution’ and ‘The Hypothesis of Peace! seid 
exposition of a burning topic of the day. Wem), 
mend the book to the reading pu 
274 ak 

MODERN ESSAYS: By Jyotiswanip 
Published by the Chaitanya Publishing 
Allahabad. Pp. 459. Price Rs. 6-8. 

The book under notice Pa 
essays on topics pertaining to ৯০1৪7 
Education, BRON Politics and Economii ag 
are meant for students sitting for 


ihly pric 


AGRI 


University examinations. The book 

five sections. The essays, in gener, Se m the 
of frustration and a consequent Prin 7 95 
glimpses of men and matter EA wis 1২. 
are mostly obtained from 2 pesmi 


as such they lack robust optimist. 
tried “to catch the style and the } a 
tion which has no hopes but only te th 
assumption of the author is graniet 
he deserves a word of praise for 


said in his book under review- 


on 
premium up! 
delved 4 


ments in reconstruction are P 
world over. The fear and frustrati y 
Psychological and they bear the 
transcendence in them. This gt 
has overlooked. 4 
Apart from this defect 25 gelin 
essays are good. The author Sih a 
reader will profit by the wealt 
the essays. The style seems tO a 
does not flow with ease ane aes 
Over, the comparisons OHer <, 
happy. They also lack the insig 


in 


১ 


‘on balanced and rational. To 


P luati 


An emotionally starved scientist 
এ MLE েঁ 3 
10 qiture as an artist deficient in 
ug tO Ve do not see how the above 

ae test of logical scrutiny. 


are certainly not deficient 
not something irrational and as 
ig own logic implicitly flowing 
and deeds, But we must re- 
artist is not a logician in the academic 
ah we should not expect a Picasso 
ant, Hobhouse or a Dewey. ‘The author’s 
oe outhful phrases has impaired much 
নানী The essays, apart from such 
uite useful. They may be helpful to 
are intended. 

a word of praise 


for 


and nicely got-up. d A 
SUDHIR Kumar NANDI 


H ICULTURAL LEGISLATION IN INDIA, 
l P nion of Money Lending (Revised Edi- 
; 5118), 1956. Issued by Economic and Statistical Ad- 

‘wer, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Pp. 217. 


In the volume under review almost all the Central 
| 2d Provincial or State Acts on Money Lending have 
zd Fed collected; and a very valuable introduction 
Sing the social and economic background for which 
J *htion was needed, the history and main provisions 
: athe legislation and how the money-lending legis- 

‘in has been administered and how far the object 
Atte legislation has been achieved has been given. 


ry the least valuable portions of the introduction are 
| Suggestions fo 


“future of mon 


টা elaborate, has 
Our only regret is that the 
রর e various Acts have not been 


subject, e volume a self-contained hand-book 


Jaico Publishing 
nue, Calculta-12. Price 


first, publishe 
don in 1919. 
ori LEW decent g 

me of a wom 


d by Messrs. Methuen 
It now comes to the 
et-up at a cheap price. 
an is not so much a 
as all aes know.. 5 
ac » m charm that she cannot 
h দি This impression is readily 
u nls of Tarawali. The story, 
sess more or less like an old 


EQALA-PANCHA-VIMSATI 
anslated by C. H. Taw- 


e, 36, Chittaranjan Avenue, 


ean, pantie Streams of tales) 
a ২১84001900৮ India. These 
vampire’ forms a part of that 
i and narrative appeal 
iS quite Crest even today. The 
ry. > 


Satisfacto 
D. N. Mooxersea 
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INQUILAB: By Khwaja Al 
নিয় House, 75 Re Abbas. 
ও. 3. i 


Jaico 
Pp. 392. Price 


Mr. Khwaja Ahmad Abbas’ canvas i i 
Sprawhng novel is as wide as the via Be ae 
his colours from the burning pages of the epic saga 
of India’s struggle for freedom and he fills his palette 
with almost all the now legendary figures who have 
at one ume or another strutted upon the country’s 
political stage roughly between the period of the’ 
Jalianwalabag massacre and the rise of the canker 
of communalism in the Indian political Scene. Mr. 
Abbas’ enthusiasm is exuberant as he endeavours to 
capture something of the rarefied atmosphere of the 
stirring, Inspiring days of the past. The main thread 
of the story is supported along the way by various 
characters, some strong, some nebulous or anaemic, 
and there is also a somewhat long-winded but fatuous 
romantic leaven. One detects, however, a certain 
quality of artificiality about Mr. Abbas’ work: His 
characters seem unduly prefabricated and drawn to 
a set pattern with the result that few, if any, of them 
is retained in the mind after the book is read and 
laid down. It is in this context that the publisher’s 
blurb (appearing on the fourth cover of the book) 
that Mr. Abbas’ novel “will bring forth (sic) your 
eyes dozens of momentous incidents that have long 
been engulfed by history” can be said to have re- 
mained unrealised in a large measure. The book is 
well-produced and maintains the now well-known 
Jaico standards. 


RAMESH GHOSHAL 


HOW COMMON PEOPLE THINK: By Dr. D. 
N. Chatterjee. Published from 3/2, College Street, 
Calcutta-12. Pp. 150. Price Re. 1-8. 


The publication contains 92 letters addressed by 
the জিন 1948 to 1952 to the Prime Minister of 
India and other officials and to the press on burning 
topics of the day—most important of which are the 
refugee problem and the administration's corruption and 


inefficiency. A. B. Durra Š 


SANSKRIT 


RAGATATTVAVIBODHA OF 7২ 
Edited by Vibhukumar S. Desai, BA. Gor ও 
Oriental Series, No. CXXVI. Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. Price Rs. 4. W a 

ave here a critical edition of a 1 

উন হা? on music dealing with Ragas 87011 
matters, e.g. sruli, Jati, suara, grama, 70100 ana 
gamaka and mela. The edition 1s based on a single 
manuscript of the Oriental Institute of Baroda, w xi 
was copied about forty years back from a ০ 
belonging to the Palace Library of Bikaner. i seems 
the copy was not a strictly faithful one on ডি 
sional variations noticed here and there ave been 
recorded in the edition. The Jearned editor has given. 
in the Introduction a critical summary of the con- 
tents of the work, specially in the context of more or 
less contemporary literature of which a brief account 
is given. We are told that this is the first of six 
works on music to be published in the Series with the 
financial help of the Sangeet -Natak Akadami, New 
Delhi. The Akadami deserves to be congratulated on 
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i i l GUJ. i | 
its project of bringing to light in collaboration yii d ARATI ws 
the Oriental Institute, specimens of our ETT TS  LOKAMANYA TILAK: রা 
রহ e TA AK: 
cio el in ‘different parts of the country টি erat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad ঠা bn 
manuscripts p : £23: Se) ae 
will receive its attention. i j 
i CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI This is the first biography in Gur 
manya. The writer is an alumnus of Guino Uè 
BENGAN pith and 7 has been prepared with great ol 
T _ writer had carefully gone through al 15801] 
CAPTAIN NARENDRANATHER JIBAN. literature on the subject. He had Si সা) টা | sec 


By Dr. Amulyaratan Chakrabarti. Published 
টি টি Circular Road, Calcutta. Pp. 121. 
Price Rs. 4. 

Born in 1884 in the district of Tipperah, Capt. 
Dutta (died 1949) was a unique person in more than 
one sense. Poverty could not damp his spirit and he 
prosecuted his studies up to M.B. and graduated in 
medicine —throughout the entire _period struggling— 
earning while learning. After serving the Government 
during the First World War, he returned to Calcutta 
and took up the work of reorganisation of the Bengal 
Immunity, Ltd., then in moribund condition. After- 
wards he organised half a dozen other concerns which 
at present employ a good number of persons. He was 
a man of charity and his munificence in founding a 
college and a school at Srikail, his native village (now 
jn Pakistan), will ever be remembered by his country- 
men with gratitude. A bachelor he lived a life of 
service dedicated to the cause of his country and 
countrymen, particularly, in the domain of education, 
scientific research, industry and commerce and village 
uplift. A study of the life will encourage our young- 
men to emulate his noble example. 


' A. B. DUTTA 


HINDI 


EUROPA: By Devesh Chandra Das. 
and Sons, Delhi-6. Pp. 167. Price Rs. 3. 


Some years back the author visited Europe. But 
unlike most of the travellers abroad, he Kept his 
heart’s-eye” always open, as he went round. with 
the result that he was able to see something of the 
soul of that great continent. In doing this he re- 
discovered also his own soul, incidentally. On his 
return home he published a book in Bengali, record- 


_ ing his observations and appreciati 
most beautiful facets of the রি aoet and 


Atmaram 


: e spirit and cultu 
Europe, as these were made manifest to him in a 
individuals he met and incidents 


tions he “witne ed.” 


tion by himself of the Bengali orig; 
| Hindi Style has left not a Titte ne রি 


SIDDHARTH: By Radhakrishna 


nav Granthagar, Patna-4. Pp. 243. pee i 


is a commendable biograph 
esulis of researches টি aaa 
ade by competent scholars at home and 
such, it is more scientific and less senti- 
di rendering of the Dhammapada 
author’s Preface. however, was not 
Appendices (at least in the review- 


G. M. 


P= 


eka: 


in response to the Non-co-operation vee | jil 

1920 and is still a worker in the cause of pa i 
The author has divided the whole story হা 
life into nine parts. The first part has taken i | 
story of his birth and his schooling and also ie 
Deccan College and friendship with Agarkar. in 
second, we find him busy with the Kesar aud wl 
Maratha, the establishment of Fergusson College and by} 
first experience in jail in connection with the Kolie | 
episode; in the third, we find his excumwion into sii} 
field, while in the fourth the beginning of the pails 
played in the Indian National Congress and mal 
through the first charge of sedition against him, th} 
new age, the partition of Bengal, the Calcutta Conga | 
the Home Rule, War Council, the law-suit bro! 
by Chirol, etc. The divisions have been very gil) 
in emphasising rightly several upsets which malet 
the life of this great man. The book gives ina vi 
practical way the contents of the different te 
which he had written, Orion and the Arctia Hor 
the Vedas, and the important books he had wi 
in addition to Geetarahasya. The publisher hos n All 
selected a saying from Tilak in 1908 while on 18111]. 
and hag joined to it a saying from Mahatma Sa 
in 1922 where he requested his trying Magis | 
award him the punishment which had been DC pl 
to Tilak with whom Gandhiji had been compra) 
the trying Judge. This biography of Tilak no all 
of being concise and comprehensive at the রি ssl 
p. BR.) 


Af Rol 
RANG: DEVTANE CHARANE: ani ie 
Shyamji Trivedi, Published by Gandiv Hi, 
dir (Bombay Branch). Printed ৫ the strated ey 
Press, Surat. 1961. Thick card-board. Illus 
Pp. 189. Price Rs. 3. 


Shri Deshi Natak Samaj, inoue 
Princess Theatre, Bhangwadi, Bom ay 0 
ing for the last sixty years, ne aveli 
dramas, and a large number of them a poet 
by the subject of this biography, edi- 
dramatist, Prabhulal Dayaram PD is DOW 
five years he has ploughed this field a how be 
sightless but his work continues. 48 
loped this genius, from being ae ally P% ely et 
Docks Workshop at Karachi, gradut top. 10120 
narrated in this biography, Step P | 
a self-made man and the proof of * 

AHB asi oA 
SARASWATI SANGIT SANGRA he Pty P 
mati Khorshed T. Mullan. Printe 17004. jae” 
Press, Bombay. 1951. Thick card 

s. 6. 


As a community Parsis are lov! 
and foreign. Mrs. Mullan is 02° dents © 
music classes successfully, Ber 2১ 
her own community. A magnifice 


ers ০ 


J 
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d peacock, adorns the opening Five-Year Plan—Progress R 
d Dee her inspiration the writer May 1956: Compiled by V. Te Ke 
th book & ters to facilitate the study, though Deputy Chairman, Planning Commissi ment 

pit 0 in 20 chap different ragas and their tanas. of India. Published by the Man 
d 

+b 


06150 of Ë 2 Civil Lines, Delhi. গত of ১ 
a চা to prove useful. K. M. J. a = 

Wl i Change in Asia—The Colombo 

ঠ Plan, 1956: = 

3 { uaa by the Colombo Plan Information Unit, Bae 
li | তি RECEIVED ir Tec 30108] Co-operation, Colombo. Printed at the 
i a টিনের... overnment Press, Ceylon. 

Year রি রানি Plan This is a continuati f Th 
a দে Government ৩ a Plan- Tl ontinuation o he Ci ] 
cn jà, Bindi and Ben plished by the Publications Pictures, 1955. Every page is তিল টি 
at i এরা of I and B, Od Secretariat, Delhi-8. with brief descriptions of the Subjects of the 
don, Division, 210 and 162 respectively. Price Re. 1 each. illustrations, printed on art paper and is an 
Tiit টি sets.out in a summary form the pro- attempt to record in concrete terms the new awaken- 
tp te 4 of tie Planning Commission of the Government ing that has taken place and the progress made in the 


10 the Second Five-Year Plan. In 32 chap- countries of South and South-East Asia, includi 
“দানি ‘forth the objectives and methods and India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, ০ 
| iatniques of all that the Second Five-Year Plan pro- Nepal, Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia and 
| poses to achieve during the next five years. Laos. Pp. 71. : ee 


JUST OUT 


Third Impression 


THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 


(Text With English Translation And Notes) 


ie, | By 
| SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
Of] Bhagavan gh 


World pave a Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
Uddhava as parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Bteat, Tha: igh form the main portion of the Eleventh 19593 of the 
important © Seripture, Shrimad-Bhagavatam. These teachings are = 

as those found in . the Gita. The Present Volume contains 


t ` 
he immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 
Size 5 


Crown 8vo. Pages: 376+vii Price: Rs. 4/8 3 
Fine printing with excellent getup | 
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Translations of Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
in Chinese Previous to the Sth Century C.E. 


A. A. G. Bennett writes in The Maha 
Bodhi: 


In the present days of comparatively easy access 
to the literature of one’s choice, one is inclined to 
overlook the fact that, if the Chinese wanted Sans- 
krit Buddhist texts, either Indians had to take them 
10 ‘China or the Chinese had to go to India to fetch 
them. The first event was unlikely to occur for a 
considerable time after the Parinirvana of the 
Buddha if only for the reason that the texts had to 
be assembled and written down; the second event 
depended on the arousing and growth of Chinese 
interest in Buddhism. Remembering that ihe 
[00119 were not interested in chronology, further 
that they were not over-inclined to transmit their 
scriptures to writing, it is not surprising that, 
over many troublous centuries, the Chinese transla- 
tions constitute the only evidence we have at the 
present day that many of the Sanskrit works ever 
existed at all. 

The region of early Indian contact with China 
lay in Chinese Turkestan. It is not by any obscure 
chance that Kucha, Khotan, Karashahr and Kashgar 
figure as establishments of Chinese military gover- 
norships, or that they and Turfan, Tun-huang or 
Yarkand were names prominent in the discoveries 
of Sven Hedin, Stein and other noted archaeologists 
of our own day, for they were situated on the main 
traffic routes from the borders of China to the Asia 
Minor coast. At An-si-chow on the north-west 
boundary of the Kansu province of China, the road 
to the west divided into two branches, the টি 
passing through Turfan and Kucha "the 0. th ti 

ro 
through Tunhuang, Khotan and গননা ie 
came together again at Kashgar some 1200 miles te 
most due west of An-si-chow, though the er 1 
ae gee oi course, considerably ; longer. “They 
e trade caravans from time i iA 
through a comparativel S me immemorial 
es genes they EEC ee 
hers and pilgrims, after which came fi the 
West into Kashgar a series of invadi peanon i the 
last trafic died away a i 4 
the almcet waterless ০ বা pee 


dhist writings 
but di- 
dynasty.” 


Gurukul Kan 


ODICALS 


This is the dynasty (221-206 B.C.) 
occurred the Burning Tea 
an earlier article. 

In 2 B.C. a Buddhist text was br টো 
by a Chinese ambassador re a TN to Chal aid to 
to Kucha in Chinese Turkestan. There ae 11111010716 
no suggestion as to what this text might iw tok 
or who translated it, but it must have been ai 
siderable interest for when, in 65 C.E. the Bok 
ror Ming Ti dreamed of a “Golden Man,” inked ; 


Vea i 
[e 

ya 
08188101011 


i under ys 
of the Books en whi 


Ted 


ted as the Indian Gautama Buddha, another Che d vilh 
mission returning from Khotan brought buk in|” and 
Indian Sramanas, Kasyapa Matanga and Chy ple perii 


lan, the latter called frequently by his Tibetan me 18)104 
Gobharana, or Bharana. His Indian name is di È 
to restore but might be “Dharmaraksha”; the“ 
prefixed in his Chinese name signifies his Indian ont pase with 
The party arrived with a white horse bearing boi}! sstemal 
and images, and the Emperor built for the Smit 
the “White Horse” Monastery in Lo-yang, then i 
capital of China. Two years later, in 67 CE, te the Af 
resulted the compendium Sutra of Forty-Two Se 

(Nan, 678) the earlicet known translation of a Bu 
Sutra into Chinese. It is still extant. 


Lo-yang. They included a 
Sometimes taken to be the 
miklesaccedika-Sutra, and many Jatakas. 
some time before 730 C.E. d cise 
Between 147 and 200 C.E., eight 2% iol 
Sramanas worked at Lo-yang, some over ê m 
many years. They included four from ine 
round and about Russian Turkestan and + 
two from India, two from Tibet. The in 30, 
mentioned in Nei-tien-lu and often 28% Tis 
quen-lu, but by 730 the Scripts as well ৪১ গা] e” 
some of them had been lost. story OS 
and mentioned in Nanjio. T. 


[5] ২1 
Vee 


best known of the translators and thelr 
Chih Leu-chia-ch’an: 23 works 811 
Khat-yuen-lu, 11 then Dro 
amongst which are: L গু 
(Non. 5) and the Longer Sukha- a to 
An Shi-kao. A prince of the <0 


who, on the death of his father, gavè nn 10 
to his uncle and became a , Sram 0 iy 
gives him 176 translations, 2 are ME 
Of the 


d including the 
which is not included in the 

An Hhuen (Upasaka): Two 
the Dwvada-sanidana-Sutra 

Khan Man-sian: ‘Translate 
four, including the Brahmajala- 

Chu Ta-li; With the prete 
ed Sutra on the oriain of Pra 
sattva, (Nan. 664)] This is 2 
seven chapters. Chapter I dez 
strange (phenomenon).” ‘Chapter 
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ae descend,” t.e., coming 
9 to be born in this 
«subduing the Mara. 
century there arrived at 
possibly Dharmapala but 
Than-kwo. He টি 
i y Madhyamaityukta-sutra 
panskri নি: With Khan Man- 
907 C.E. The work is a life 
he fi:st chapter being 
of the Law, and that of the 
eating of the horse-barley. It 
aes an extract from & full text of the 
gi 
[01101010, 
fn the foregoing na 


n 
subject of t 


mes of translators, the চে 
re bes that the place of origin of the 
A th An, হা, Eastern Persia or Parthia, 
লা Tibet,” respectively. The prefix “Shih” is 
3 wen some names of Indian priests living in 
walin ond with Chinese priests. Of the translations 
ck nye period 67-220 C.E. Nei-tien-lu mentions 359, 
hy i [in-yuen-lu 292 with only 97 then in existence. 
| di রি 
> Ce The rest of the third century and the early fourth 
n origi asd with much the same pattern. There is, as yet, 
51008008110 examination of the Buddhist texte, 
[3 being dependent entirely on whichever of 
f might tum up. Sramanas from India, Tibet 
11 Afghanistan region of the western countries 
Seti Patel to arrive in China but of their translators 
Bui উস been lost including one of the Mahapari- 
টা না An Fa-hein and the oldest translaticn 
a Minin Gu many have survived. Upa- 
shih ঘা bordering erwse Chih Ch’en) came to China 
nile] tutor to the hee and was appointed a pro- 
tions stil] আমারি বকে 0 
; ing are: Rasasahasrika-Prajna- 
Vimalakirti- 


Sakhavati-vyuha, 
Tahmajala-Sutra, 


te wi 
f ae three Sramaney from Central 
Vig that the armakala, arriving in 222 CE, 
(Ys Rules pees of China were ignorant in 
1013) this EE the Pratimoksha of the 
MtO Chinese the first Vinaya text to be 
\ টি amd Oly Tee Py, 730 CB. Tn 
105 With a tey Un-yen (Sarskrit name 
-Chug xt of the Dharmapada, According 


1 


nm ore of Eminent Priests, 

f টি invited them to 

0 à nowledge of the language 

i cult we wes made in very 

an the meari to follow. The main 

AN din tion of the Die of the text. This is 

i lat ও als te Prefaca. "pada into Chinese 

H EO) I now. armapada-gatha. The 

i a inpr à Missing in ‘nile sangraha sutra. 
figs Ss ibetan 
of op Oe of নর 

Dhar Of the translations i i 

in উট Writers who nine the 

-huang হট family Was continuously 

16. Was skilled in 36 


„ trare:] 


£ him 210 
In ও in 
; ey include 
777 
-samadhi (a Nirvana 
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Sutra, Nan, 116). The turn of the 

, T o } century saw & 
translation of the Dirghagama Maha par sir neS 
by a Chinese Sramana, Po Fa-tsu, and another trans- 


lation of the Dharmapada (Non. 188) by two Sra- 
manas of unknown origin. About the same time 
came the Nagasena-bhikshu-sutra (Nan. 1358) also 
by an unknown trarnlator, which seems to 


be a translation of a text similar to the Milinda-panha 
though the introduction does not correspond exactly 
to that of the Pali text. A third translation of 
the Dharmapada (Non. 1321), by Chu Fo-nien, a 
Sramana who had often helped other trarrlators with 
their work, followed shortly. It is listed under the 
title “Avadana-Sutra” 


With the advent of the latter half of the 
fourth century the type of text translated changes. In 
the beginning of this century imperial permission had 
been granted to the Chine to become monks, and 
in the course of a few decades there resulted a search 
for systematised knowledge of the Buddhist Teaching. 
Another “Dharmaralaha” (Chu Fa-chang) achieved 
a long list of translatiors; between 381 and 395 many 
of them still surviving, though they are lesser workn, 
but in 383 there arrived at Ch’ang-an (province of 
Shen-si, N.-E. China, and at various times the 
capital in preference to Lo-yang) Gautama Sangha- 
deva from Kabul who translated the entire Madhya- 
magama (corresponding to the Pali Majjhima 
Nikaya), with 833 sutras collected, as well as the 
Jnanaprasthana-sastra (Nan. 1273). Dharmanandin 
Sramana of Tukhara, came to Ch’ang-an in 234, 
translated the Hkottaragama (correrponding to the 
Pali Anguttara-Nikaya) and many other works, and 
returned to the west seven years later. 


In the meantime the Chinese had begun their 
journeys to India in search of texts. A work by one 
Shih To-an, who died in 385, told of his travels but 
the account is now lost. The last year of the century 
saw the departure for India of Fa-hsien, the Grst of 
the great Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to leave his 
records. 


— 


Some Trends in Our Parliamentary 
Democracy 
The concluding portion of the article under 
the above caption by K. V. Rao in Triveni is 
given below: 


here is enough evidence to discern the evolu- 
নিতে two broad টিন that individual ministers 
enjoy a great latitude to take decisions over a ডি 
field without consulting the full Cabinet, or even the 
Prime Minister; and that some important decisions — 
are taken by sub-committees of the Cabinet, or groups 
of ministers, and these decisions may not be broug! i 
before the full Cabinet, depending upon the wish ০ 


the Prime Minister. ee নী iea i Te 


Nehru. Panditji টি এ 


tion: : 
trust them. But that a 
monarchia type of Government, successfully 2 


i etice by Akbar in India. To-day, G 
জেনি aa only be ‘capable’ but also ‘res 
sible’ While the capacity of the Central x 


a 


414 


EEN be 
ja a moot point and a matter of opinion, it can 


টা rred, 
tainly be said that ‘responsibility? has beet ie 
ny a minister has taken shelter > 
5 j Minister, who had only 
protecting wings of the Prime Mi ভিটা 
to get up and say, sT E TE 16510 
i all criticism and opposition. | র্‌ i 
ere has been one sharp exception—in te ee 
of Sri Lal Bahadur Sastry. But it is 9 sad case Bout g 
a wrong example. To hold a minister respo S 
for a conspiracy of Nature and neglect of Ireo 
minor officials on the spot in a remote part of ue 
country, is neither good administration, nor sting 
up good tradition. Ministers execute policy, by 
l do not adjust nuts and bolts to railway (ডিও 
Imagine a Railway Minister resigning every ‘time 
an engine derails, or a Home Minister resigning 
every time there is an armed dacoity, or a Health 
Minister resigning every time there is a small-pox 
epidemic! And if responsibility is accepted at all, 
then the whole ministry should have resigned bub 
not a mere individual, as our Constitution speaks 
of collective but not of individual responsibility 
(Art. 75). 
Whatever it might be, there were other cases, 
where individual resignation or at least severe criti- 


cism and censure were indicated, but the ministers 
escaped lightly and remained in their posts. 


Broadly, there are two agencies to check these fads 
and faults of individual ministers in a system such 
an ours, where collective thinking has gone into thin 
air. One is the Prime Minister, and the other is 
the House of the People. The real difficulty 
with our Prime Minister is that he has got 
foo many irons in the fire to spare time. One 
leon that the working of our Constitution 
has so far given us is that a Prime Minister should 
not have any portfolio for himself so that he may 
be available and free both for advising other minis- 
ters and scrutinising their work. 


z ane House could have done something, 
y because our ‘Constitution gives it full power 
to make its own Rules of Procedure. But রা 
factors ‘again have contributed to convert it into an 
ineffective body. In the first place, everywhere in 
the world, legislative bodies are becoming mere 
Talkie Houses,’ and registering rubber stamps; and 
our Founding Fathers constitutionalised this defect 
when thev modelled our House on the pattern of 
the British House of Commons. In the second 
place, the Congress Party, which has got such 
= overwhelming majority in the House, is a hans 
ছা party working under great discipline. 
৭ andit Nehru has only to look around in the House 
to silence all opposition from his own ‘follow. CS 
nd at times, one Opposition member টিভি to 
mbers are afraid to talk 
We P puts on a wry face! 
urd factor, however, has contri realy 
duce the efficacy of the টি 
nings, which were made in the middle f the 
ties in the Provinces, of holding infor Beene 


the Legislature Parties for নি নি mect- 


especi- 


7 


have now developed them into RNA 
which are overshadowing the real 
hese meetings, ministers come and 
answer questions, and eyen the 


and “passed.” It is here onl 
ue y, 
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Thus if the over-powerin ia 
Nehru and the solidarity of he ality 
prevented the establishment 
type of executive, the same fa, 
vented the establishment of 
mentary system; the strength 
system is also the cause of its wc 
can declare emphatically টি 
Constitution has not established the p 
type, We cannot say with equal er f 
laid the foundations for দি 
executive. In fact, we cannot say ae view 
our executive leans; it is a unique টা 
Pandit Nehru holds a unique position Te’ 
it a ‘Panditmentary system of executive? এ 

Not that it is undesirable by its 1 bung 
last five years and odd, India has been enema lak 
stable form of democracy, while the other Der gi Í co 
democracies of the East have not yet জে) 
from their birth-pangs: and this is largely 081] 5 
the unique position of Pandit Nehru in mal; 
politics. 
the Nation—the uncrowned King of India, An 
the crown is not yet placed on his head, it isl 
because the people would be unwilling, but Pui 
Nehru himself spurns it. 


নী 
that the vw 


In fact, Pandit Nehru is the deg Pn 
igin wo! 
All this 


might envy his magic spell over the 
democrat with the drive of a dictator, and a dk 
with a love of democracy, there is no nil 
Pandit Nehru either in his own party a nile 
country—but that is the crux of our চাও 
the parliamentary system of England, a Ch 
had always a Disraeli, and an Eden a Mum tanket 
but in our own country now, in the Pate Ik 
Government of India’ Nehru is the Sun ০ a 
system. $ 
There is no doubt that Pandit Nehru 
our Prime Minister for the next five J 
probably, for many more years, to 
Nation that adores him for winning . 
for them and giving them a democratic = 
and the socialistic pattern of society, dit 
him more if in the next five Years (adits 
would help establishment of soun guidance © 
parliamentary Government for the ৪ 
less fortunate of his successors. 


in Go 


wil Py 


The New Order in Jnd s; 
Rev. Ralph Richard Keitha 
The Aryan Path: an 
ple ioden India is in a ier 
able growth goes back to tne 
Roy. Its sa are with the Buddha 4 
It has been touched by the Cons j 
the Carpenter of Nazarcth. 
many forms, and many ৮ 
been at work for centuries. So 
_ This programme for the Nena 
nitely initiated and put into cone is 
dhiji. It is my conviction that ye his Dl 
century. History has yet to ao 
world of the Common Man 42 
was his to carry through to ® 
the struggle for national freedo™- g 
in the history of mankind, a? 
fare had come to its climax, he 
in love. This is an application 


or man than the harness- 


jn a bomb. 


sto : this old 
10006 606 took us much farther on this 


a nation-building 


0100111 e gave 05 
চিনা p Ai of life. He declared and 
) iM Jess, classless society.” When I 
yes “caste thirty years in India, when I 
Vis) on C a of the integration of the 
K Slow BO then I know what 


‘te in America, 
the White fs ন people at the point of 


But Gandhiji did not stop 
of the people. He had no 


th (0 টি So he started where they were: 
ee aki, with the wastes of the village. Here 
টান he worked a miracle. And 


for generations, when I saw 
homespun and homewoven 


{ister education, Basic Education, which I consider, 
lende fliin educationist, of some experience, the most ad- 
el type of education in the world today. It has 
if begun to realize its potentialities. But perhaps 
; feet telling “atom-bomb-of-love” was his insistence 
all this was impossible unless we had “a living 

don God (Truth)” That meant that society 
blen. dl হি be recular in the sense that the 
Gill sr T defined “secular”. The Pilgrim of 
: তে ঢা work in the shop, field, office 

| E গা with Truth hinted at the im- 
Hip a নি The world is in the throes 
Plas এমি a A large proportion of mankind 
us rough such reform with compulsion 

. 13 violence had come even to 
non-violence. Vinoba, 
Gandhiji, walked into 
Telangana. To the 
we o give land for the 
oan was born. It 
De ramadan, Buddhi-dan, 


ali entered Tamiln 


Y su 
at সি that 


ad about a year 
he had entered a 


ites to E 5 

বট ie th, When Vino E with scepticism. 
টি Tiruchirapalli, 127 
[2 redistribution that 


t of al very rich cultur 
iy ch culture, a ] 
KA amine ingot village, which ও 
Bs gi another st that he expected his move- 
ther Lt take 2 forward. For months his 
৪ catered the m. Out three months 
} we be the ful ee District, he again 
হও Went channels of the spirit of 
d 
Lie tered th 


signifie less withi 

: টি nin their b E 
hig’, bad a Be Orward had 255 
a he Orker, 8 n is fact touched 
Re টি deeply ১৪৪ they met and 

08৫৬ ac e countrysi 
y Mrough ne taluk-dan, ieee ae 
Ove Mangala We taluk. They; 
eR und F aluk; they went 
co ing, Workers are in the 


ready over eighty 
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villages have given their lands for redistribution in | 
this area. Thousands are seriously contemplating | 
their duty. 


The Cultural Glory of Kanchi in the 
Seventh Century A.D. 
K. V. Raman observes in The 
Review: 


Tus City of Kanchi holds a unique and honoured 
place in the cultural ‘history of South India. Consi- 
dered „asa holy place by the Hindus and the 
Buddhists alike it was also one of the oldest cities of 
our country. Even though Kanchi played a conspi- 
cuous part as a key city of South India throughout 
its long and chequered history, it was in the seventh 
century, when it was the capital of the Pallavas, that 
its glory attained the fullest bloom. It not only out- 
shone other cities in importance but virtually presided 
over the destinies of South India. 


Kanchi was singularly fortunate in the seventh 
century in having been ruled by a glittering array of 
eminent kings like Mahendravarman J, Narasimha 
Varman or Mamalla, Parameswaran and Raja- 
simhan who were at once the most powerful 
and the most cultured of kings. Inevitably, under 
their spell, Kanchi witnessed a spectacular out- 
burst of cultural and artistic activity, rarely 
equalled by any other period in history. Personally 
accomplished as these kings were, they brought to 
bear on their many-faceted activity the wealth of 
their learning and creative thinking with the result 
that Kanchi became a veritable treasure-trove of cul- 
tural greatness. Architecture, music, painting, litera- 
true religion—all these strongly felt the impact of these 
kings. If Mahendravarman I could write full treatises 
on subjects like painting, and music, one can easily 
imagine how advanced the knowledge about these 
arts must have been at that time. As if to confirm 
this impression we have the beautiful paintings in 
the Pudukkottai State which bear ample evidence to 
his generous patronage of music and dancing. . s 

Adorned by great literary luminaries Kanchi at 
this time was the very nerve-centre of literary efflo- 
rescence. If Madura was the seat of Tamil learning 
under the Pandyas, and Nalanda of Sanskrit learning 
under Harsha, Kanchi under the Pallavas represented a 
harmonious blending of both. Sanskriti poets like 
Bharavi and Dandin as well as the Tamil poets like 
Appar and Sundarar found in Kanchi a convenient 
home and in the Pallava Kings lovable patrons. The 
king Mahendravarman was himself the author of the 
famous farce, Mattavilasaprahasana. Added to these 
was the celebrated metaphysician Dharmapala who 
wag also the Vice-Chancellor of the Nalanda Univer- 
sity for some time. According to Hiuen-Tsang (w. d 
visited Kanchi at this time) ৮ and 
studied at Kanchi for a considerable o 
নারি are also of the view that Bhasa’s Sony 
plays were adapted to the stage and enacted at the 


Pallava Court. 


Indian 


the promoters 0 5 
Eo as Dr. S. K. Iyengar pete 
Contribution of South India to 
underwent a revolution t 
was so ardently fostered 
and the Saivite Nayanmars. 
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of devotional songs 


i i hakti change inasmuch as new techna ct a thr 
language roused the spirit of B chang : echniques otek 
ae হি নিন brought about so successfully introduced. For the first time temples Cott 


a reaction agairrt Buddhism and Jainism. The de- out ok susie pieces of stone thus eliminating. 
cline of these two religicns definitely began to set m ' aa itectt শো [n exhibiting this per 
and could be easily gauged from the fact that Mahendra- architecture, ১0003] icgether With 


A Di vie took a leading part. Well dq : 
varman himself forsook Jainism and embraced Saivm K g : do the sch 
thanks to the missionary zeal of Appar. Thus the rent Smith and Jonvean Dubrevil conan like 
Thevaram, Tiruvasagam and Nalayiraprabandam are tecture of Kanchi and Mahabalipuram po 0৪. 


tant landmark in the evolution of 


i ও Tamil | ge at i i 
net only the embodiments of the Tamil language দি, South te 


its purest and loftiest but also they represent a Tre- 


yolutionary stage in the growth of Hinduism. } In short, such a glorious cul | 
The innumerable temples with which Kanchi is Kanchi witnessed in the এআ উম yale 
studded give special beauty to the city. Many of tempted to rank it with bright Peia that nfet © 


these temples including the famous Kailasanathar the Elizabethan England. Athens gi 


temple were built in this century. Furthermore, the 
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e a The Promise of the Atom 
ltt, Towing is what Dr. Homi Jehangir 

২] The TA on the Voice of America on the 

0 | gay 2 19. 
। a “The Promise of the Atom ee 

jec ad view of human history, it is possible 
REA great epochs. The first is marked by 
f the early civilizations in the valleys 
ihe Indus, and the Nile; the second 
isthe industrial revolution, leading to the civilization 
stich we live; and the third by the discovery of 
nie energy an the dawn of the Atomic Age, which 
fare just entering. ’ ; : 

Ina practical sense, energy is the great prime 
laser, which makes possible the multitude of actions 
amtith our life depends. Indeed, it makes possible 

itelf P 
1]. 

Nov, as to the first epoch . . . Man has existed 
fitis earth for well over 250,000 years. And yet the 
1 of which we have record only date 
h pie 8000 years. It took man several hundred 
a yens to acquire those skills and techniques 
E e early civilizations were based—agriculture, 
Ree, weaving. pottery, brick-making, 
Bis cme. The acquisition of these techniques 
Peed as ae of the early civilizations must be 

fs se "st ereat epcch in human history. 
fE ratte, all differences in habit, culture, and 
ily on the same (ut, civilizations were built 
টাই mechanical worp Undation. All the energy 
HN এটি po for tilling the ground, for 
RK “Md by h an ae ee beda for Iecomotion, was 
a Ple. that obt al muscle. Chemical energy 
hh a for proline aa by burning wood—was 
[iy metallurgy, neating and, to a limited 


রণ] i 
te emergence 0. 


on ee the severe limitations 
ye Of energy puts on the deve- 
e course of heavy 
ur dav can tum out 
useful work. This js 
হা to maintain him at 
o ve compared with the 
dail 0. T more of ener 
5 Utilized in the industrially 
1 


a hi 
a of physical comfort 
রা র্‌ yed bv the small fraction 
© Test. ita Use of the collected sur- 
5 Sometimes forgotten that 
led on the muscle 
ae et society. 
n e available energy, 
ould only be enjoyed bya 


echni peiten began only 
:-Velopments of th 
Ner especiat es, The eerd 
ই, Coal, and X that obtained by 
Tt leg ks the second 


the industrial- 


ized pattern of society which ig typical of this age 
pne hieny industrialized country today 23 নি 

di of energy are utilized daily per person, corres- 
ponding to the muscular effort of 45 slaves. In another 
advanced country the figure is about twice this. 

The total consumption of energy in the world has 
gone up in a staggering manner. To illustrate, let us 
use the letter “Q” to stand for the energy derived 
from burning some 33,000 million tons of coal. In 
the eighteen and a half centuries after Christ, the total 
energy consumed averaged less than 1Q per century. 
But by 1856, the rate had risen to one Q per century. 
Today, the rate is about ten Q per century. 

One reason for the : staggering increase in the 
consumption of energy, of course, is that the popula- 
tion of the world has been increasing rapidly. It is 
estimated to have been a few hundred million in one 
A.D., to have reached 1,500 million in 1900, 2,000 
million in 10930, and about 2,300 million in 1950. Ex- 
perts estimate that it will be between 3,500 and 5,000 
million by the end of this century—in under 50 years. 

But the per capita consumption of energy has also 
been increasing at about 2 or 3 per cent per annum. 
And it can be expected to increase still more rapidly 
as the underdeveloped areas of the world, with their 
large populations, become industrialized. 

Now. of the enormous consumption of energy in 
the world today. abcut 80 per cent is provided by the 
combustion of coal, oil, and gas. Hydro-electric power 
provides less than one and cne-half per cent and is 
never likely to contribute more than a small fraction 
of the total energy consumed in the world. Hence, 
as the total demand increases. a larger and larger 
fraction will have to be provided by the fossil fuels, 
coal and cil—unless some entirely new source of 
energy is found. But it is probable that, at the rate 
at which the world consumption of energy is increasing, 
these reserves will be exhausted in under a century. 
We are exhausting these reserves. which have been 
built up by nature ever some 250090000 years, in a 
few centuries—in a flash of geological time. 

All these facts point to the absolute necessity of 
finding some new source of energy, if the light of our 
civilization is not to be extinguished because we have 
burnt out our fuel reserves. 4 

And so we turn to atomic energy for a solution. 
For the full industrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries. for the continuation of our civilization and 
its further development, atomic energy is not merely 
an aid: it is an absolute necessity. The acquisition by 
Man of the knowledge of how to release and use 
atomic energy must be recognized as the third great 
epoch in human history. i 4 =o 

There ig little doubt that many atomic power — 
stations will be established in different parts of the 
world during the nest ten vears. But the histori es 
period we are just entering, in which atomic enerey | 
released by the fission process will supply some of the 
power requirements of the world. may well be regarded 
one day as the primitive period of the Atomic A 
It is well known that atemic energy xan also 
obtained by a fusion process, as in the hydrogen 
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i od will be found 
I venture to predict et যা d manner 
for liberating fusion energy Vhen that happens the 
sini the next two Een CE টাটা een 
w z x 
রী হি the fuel will be as plentiful as the 
in the oceans. g A 
সিন discoveries টা peit Er 
EE Deed were made men ই in free 
War by scientists of many nations দিত 
nd full collaboration. The war put a en OE 
free exchange of knowledge and most o t Oe eis 
developments concerning atomic enetey wer ke 
i subsequently by a few nations, cach working in is 
ion i of secrecy. 
1 Atoms for Tence পাটির pag 
in Geneva in August 1955, as the resu 0 টিটি 
initiati President Eisenhower, has already 1 
ln of these barriers. The OTE of aun 
ledge in the field of atomic energy has heen 7 aini 
tained. And recently a leading Russian sejen is i a 
cribed at Harwell the remarkable work that has en 
done in the Soviet Union to harness atomic টি 
from fusion, thus breaking down another barrier 5 
secrecy. We can hope with some justification that t K 
barriers which remain will gradually disappear al- 
এ on its way by international co-operation 
and the free exchange of knowledge, the ever-widening 
dawn of the Atomic Age promises for people every- 
where inthe world a life fuller and happier than any- 
eo thing we can visualize today —American Reporter, 
April 10, 1957. 
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toms of India. Many years after Y 
can Oriental Society, founded 7) a 
in 1842, was established with the টি 
becoming the connecting thread between ihe 
of the Hast and the West. ৪ Ci 
In later years American UNiversities ; 
chairs of Sanskrit and departments for the af 
Oriental philosophy and religions, In By supy 
the earliest volume of the 8 
Series, a skein now extende 


ale ‘the 
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„Wavelogues, |] 
t exhibition of nl 
India published in the United States is represen 
rather than all-inclusive. 
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Taming of the Rihand 


ring 101 
K. K. Duggal makes the fo aE if 
bution in the American Reporter, . | 
1957: an Paden 
Pipri (Mirzapur district, Uu wildernes d 
bwn late into the night here in o of Bl 
Kimoor foothills, at the CT eet 
Madhya Pradesh. In these te i i 
once roared tigers and wild beas hoving Ste 
roar of tractors, jeeps and earths A p 
tuated with the ripple of mu men are J 
children. For here more than 5,0 Af 8 
their sweat and strength to tame prow 
as wild as the animals that once 
wayward path. ii 
At Pipri, a little-known villag 
Banaras, the Rihand, a নি নি 
into a gorge. On this narrow 
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1 3000-foot-long Rihand 
0. -high, 3,000-foo 1g 
So gill re ie 722 river valley project under 
“ils W ior mu ] 


give- Year pa: 1,100-foot precipitous hill 


iy oad F f the é 
2 SM pe brink © sty of New Delhi news- 
৪08 over fra e নাতি up to Banaras and 
Si) gat wil ew in a char eo the UD 


nls os UE 9 zed at the pano- 
si paled D © 7 Si list ned to the 
Stud 1011) electric lights and listened i 4 

9 0 rows a of men at work. The twinkling 
panting a towering mountains enveloped in 
i te w poetic charm to the view. " ae 
inp lent এ ae a glimpse of the future when waters 
y hand will be harnessed to bring light to the 
qf be 


ও power to run tubewells and cottage 
Sa i dependable supply of irrigation water 
year round. টিলা 
> a A foretaste of the new prosperity was highligh e 
ne ‘If Superintending Engineer B. S. Mathur when he 
নন newsmen: “The first fruits of the Rihand will 
ie d raped in 1960, when we shall have the initial 150,000 
[ix of power to run the 5,000 tubewells being in- 
js slated in the area. The extra irrigation water avail- 
08 ftom these tubewells will yield some 1,500,000 
tional tons of foodgrains.” 


The Rihand project’s first stage, scheduled to be 
jkie by June 1961, involves construction of the 
|e gravity dam and reservoir (180 square miles, 
ss in the East), power installation of 150,000 kw. 
ling capacity, switchyard and the bulk of the 
00 system. Pouring of concrete began early 
৷ অয About 24 million cubic yards of concrete, 
igy to that placed on the Hoover Dam in the 
April Wy e poured into the Rihand Dam. 
ile’ second 
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l completion of the 
em and installation of additional tur- 
al generating capacity of 300,000 kw. 

e project is estimated at Rs. 45.88 
U.S. Technical Co-operation 
$21 million to this 
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township that has sprung up near the dam site. Com- 
plete with new roads, hospital, school, post office, 
marketing centre, club, cinema house and a field hostel 
(the press people were the first residents), the town- 
ship has opened new vistas of employment and trade 
for 10,000 people. S 
Creating a town in the heart of the jungle called 
for vision and sure-footed planning. To connect Pipri 
with Robertsganj, the nearest town in Mirzapur 
district, a 50-mile pucca road was carved out of rockg 
and a new 3,300-foot-long prestressed bridge (longest 
in Asia) costing Rs. 50 lakhs built over the Sone to 
reach the Rihand. (Ferryboats were the only meang 
of transport hitherto to reach Rihand). The Pipri- 
Robertganj road snaking its way through mountains 
and jungles and the concrete, Sone bridge, recently 
competed, are an essay in human initiative and deter- 
mination to conquer stubborn nature to man’s will. 
The engineers guiding the project are confident of 
accomplishing the job by the target date—June 1961. 
“Our work progress ig going ahead according to 
schedule and we are hopeful of achieving our targets 
on time,” said S. S. Godbole, deputy general manager 
of the Hindustan Construction Company, a private 
firm of contractors. “We shall enter the peak phase 
next year,” he added, “when one bucket a minute will 
start travelling the cableway to deposit concrete at 
the dam site.” Mr. Godbole’s optimism is shared by 
Mr. Mathur and other governmental engineers who 
are supervising the work. Said Mr. Mathur: “We have 
completed the excavation work at the dam site and 
we are all set to enter the active phase of our pro- 
gramme.” mt 


The Rihand project began as a mere idea with a 
British district magistrate of Mirzapur 28 years ago 
when the official strayed into the wild abode on a 
tiger shoot. The magistrate did not have much luck 
in his shooting. Instead he bagged a much bigger prize 
—the idea of building a dam on the Rihand. 


It remained just a suggestion until 1944, when the 
then U.P. Chief Engineer, A. P. Wattal, took it up 
and gave it concrete shape in a blueprint. The pro- 
posal was shelved for lack of funds, to be resurrected 
after five years. Work on the project began in April, 
1954. 
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1957 


flight of the Congress À 

Ekewhere in these notes we have given 
its from the comments made by two of the 
Mtr statesmen of the Congress, Sri C. Raja- 
81101 and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, on the 
[৮0] Budget presented by the Finance 
ic Sxi T, T. Krishnamachari. Our own 
(Etis are given in another note. 

4 | bit the main issue is not this Budget or 
ci pitti: Budget. The issue is whether the 
5 for the people or the people are for the 
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First Five-Year Plan the poor have become 
poorer and the new-rich richer. And we see 
nothing in the Second Plan to stop this down- 
grade progression, despite all the eyewash of 
Wealth and Expenditure taxes. 

The Congress Government and its satellites 
of the A.-I.C.C., are either oblivious or in- 
different to the suffering of the people. We 
have been fooled again, we regret to have to 
say, in this last election, and we have to pay 
the price for our folly. 

The Congress seems to have been corrupted 
and benumbed beyond all hopes of redemp- 
tion. The only way that it may be revitalized 
would be by a drastic purge at the top levels. 
And that is a forlorn hope at the best, unless 
the nationals of the Union realise the cataclysm 
We are facing. 

We deeply regret to have to write in this 
vein, but it is evident now, beyond all doubt, 
that this present Congress, like its predecessors 
of old, has outlived its usefulness. It is no 
longer a national institution, a source of hope 
and inspiration. Indeed, on the contrary. 

We have to put on record the maddening 
frustration of decent men and women in the 
face of debased political and moral values. 
They are particularly up against the frustration 
of trying to persuade the intelligentsia to com- 
bine and make a supreme effort to challenge a 
menace they are too tired and hopeless to. face. 
And the heartless, cynical and corrupt crowd, 
that is pulling the strings in the Congress party 
factions now, can destroy all that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Congress stood for, in order to gain 
their own particular ends, be it filthy lucre, be 
it political power for evil, 
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“Save The Plan” Budget 
The Union Finance Minister has termed the 
budget for the year 1957-58 as “Save lie Mo 
budget. Properly speaking, he should have 
termed it as “kill the people” budget. The pew 
year’s budget is so very astounding in taxation 
proposals that it takes us back to the famous 
observation made by Burke in the British Parlia- 
ment during the American War of Independence. 
He said: “Taxation is very easy. Any 
projector can contrive new imposts, any bungler 
can add to the old ones; but it is altogether 
wise not to exhaust the patience of those who 
pay.” The Union Finance Minister has cast the 
net wide, much too wide so much so that he will 
be unable to draw out the catch safely to the 
shore without damaging the net. The taxation 
proposals will hit the common man and he will 
be hit below the belt. The formidable array of 
levies have not spared the essential commodities 
of daily use like sugar, tobacco, matches, edible 
oils, etc. About 90 categories of imported goods 
will also be dearer as a result of enhanced import 
duties. There will be an increase in all classes 
of rail fares, ranging from 5 to’15 per cent, 
according to distance. Postal rates on packets, 
parcels and inland telegrams will also go up. 
The new budget has introduced two new taxes in 
the tax system of India and these are: the 
wealth tax and the expenditure tax. The great 
merit of the budget is that it has evoked resent- 
ment of of the entire country and even the rank 
and file of his party men are accusing the 
Finance Minister for proposing measures that 
would be fleecing the common man. The budget 
is indicative of the fact that the leader of the 
exchequer do not always have a chequered career 
simply because the finance is so intricate a matter 
ee eludes the grasp of even a strong realistic 
mind, 


k The main objections are directed against the 
ndirect taxes on essential goods that would 
crease the cost of living index. The Finance 
Minister was admamant in getting 
osals carried through, His main justification 

f r such a sweeping spate of levies is to raise 
ance for the Second Five-Year Plan, But does 

€ end always justify the means ? Certainly 
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income at current prices correspondingly এ, 


from Rs. 280.7 in 1953-54 to Rs. 254.4 in i 
55 and Rs. 252.0 in 1955-56. Ye Mii 
reveal that although the money ae, a 
community has gone up, the real vet B 
come down and that is on account of ee ate 
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$4) hi ime suffer most from t e rising ae 0 à ving, 
‘Rs lier income of the lower and middle-income 
Rs legs is steadily declining and the Finance 
না এ expectation that per capita income 
-fron Ml be rising is totally unrealistic. Instead of 
954.55 fatty the essential commodities of daily use, the 
| aaae Minister could have taxed luxury 
ne 901]থথাণুও that are generally consumed by the 
) 66 aepatrincome groups. The Finance Minister 
goail hat he was making his tax policy broad- 
per ald and indicated that besides 4. lakh additional 
sly ees which he would rope in during the 
4 এর year, their number would go on টির 
The ign y about a likh every year. He stated that 
some t! hn and other countries of the West. the 
in রঃ exemption limit is lower than that of 
ae he forgets that in those countries 
ec: | tiny lacking a A z social security which 
I The hadre, India. 
fet is said to be an attempt to 
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certain specified Central Government securities 
(10 year Treasury Savings Certificates, etc.) ; and 
(6) any other securities of Government or local 
auinority which may be specially notified for 
exemption, The Wealth Tax will not cover the 
margin given by the concessions to the higher- 
income group in direct taxes, 

The Wealth and Expenditure taxes have 
introduced on the recommendations of 
Professor Kaldor, the noted British economist. 
Kaldor states that an annual tax on wealth 

though it is levied on the value of the principal, 
is really a tax on accrual and not a tax on the 
principal 10591 93 for example, ‘estate duties or 
a capital levy. If all property yielded the same 

percentage of income, an income-tax and a 

Wealth Tax would amount to the same thing, The 

two differ precisely because some property yields 

a large money income, other property a small 

income (or no money income at all) in relation 

to its current market value. The tax on wealth, 

similarly to income-tax, is conceived as a 

progressive one. According to Kaldor, it should 

be levied at rates (i) which are well within the 

total accrual from property—whether in the form 


been 


of money income, expected appreciation or 
psychic income; and (ii) which take into 
account the other taxes on accruals, in 
particular, the income tax, For the sake of 


equity, as well as administrative efficiency, it is 
essential that the tax should be comprehensive, 
that is, extending to all fotms of property. 
Kaldor has suggested the inclusion of agricultural 
property in the definition of wealth. The in- 
clusion of agricultural property in this connection 
may require a constitutional amendment, unless 
the procedure adopted in the case of estate duties 
of the States delegating the powers to the 
Centre could be adopted. 

It is observed by Kaldor that the present 
system of direct taxation in India is both 
inefficient and inequitable. It is inequitable 
because the present base of taxation, “income 
as statutorily defined is defective and biased as a 
measure of taxable capacity and is capable of 
being manipulated by certain classes of tax- 
payers. It is inefficient because the limited 
character of the information furnished by tax- 
payers, and the absence of any comprehensive 
reporting system on property transactions and 
property income makes large-scale evasion 
through concealment or under-statement of 
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profits and property income relatively easy. The 
income-tax, the capital gains tax, the annual 
wealth tax and personal expenditure tax—if all 
ale assessed simultaneously on the basis of a 
single comprehensive return, then they will be 
self-checking in character, both in the sense tal 
concealment or undei-statement of items in order 
to minimise liability to. some of the taxes may 
involve an added liability with regard to others. 

Tax evasion and wastage in expenditure 
are the two main drains that dry up the flow of 
resources. Tax evasion in the country will be 
not less than Rs, 200 to Rs. 300 crores a year. 
The Government machinery for the purpose of 
tax collection is defective and if collections are 
made properly, then most of the indirect taxes 
would have been unnecessary. In order to 
contro] the evasion of business income, there 
should be a compulsory auditing of accounts of 
00100918155 in excess of Rs. 50,000 in the case of 
business income and Rs, 1,00,000 in the case of 
other personal income. ‘The auditors should be 
under a statutory obligation to certify that 
accounts submitted for tax purposes were drawn 
up in a manner to show the 
assessable to tax. 

_ Waste in expenditure is a canker in our 
national eccnemy, Nearly 40 per cent of 
Government revenue income is abosrbed by the 
in তা and that is too high a 
vercentege share, : : 
নিলি he নানি টস ge 
palatial buildings. In মি Del বি za 
sce aera bead i Bia elhi Crores of 
scrapers and siete টি রী জা 
sheer waste of টনি এট pe is 
fai TLR ranp: : ridinary simple 
(Sg E 4 lone the job. The Central 
overnment’s outstanding loans to the Stat 

; č es 
stand in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,000 
and most of these loans are (2 a 
c productive projects, In tthe Punjab, Chandigarh 
is buing built on a lavishly grandi 
ASD gtandiose scheme 
The famous artificial lake there has cost Rs 99 
5 lakhs; the Raj Bhavan will Cost more টানি 
)0 lakhs; the legislative chamber will cos Re 
lakhs and the Secretariat has টিটি an 
onditioned at a cost of Rs, 32 lakhs. When 
এলি S 9 and unemploy- 
না দির 2 eee under the heavy 
z <5 e uilding olf a lak 
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was spoken either by the 
defended the tax proposals 
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টির. বি 50 adamant 
the Finance Minister who showed 


against public consternation Over the Je} 
proposals. Prohibiticn has been ma | 
experiment which the country can hardh g 
to indulge. Prohibition has been a 
at the cost of the State, 
reaping the benefit. 
at last to yield to the pressure from insides} 180.8 
outside the 


i 


including tea, kerosene, coffee, etc, The ball apaci 
for the Government is 
civil administration and chalk out all up 


The Railway Budget pe 
The Railway budget estimates for tie *argin 
1957-58 place gross traffic receipts at Rs টা 
crores and the working expenses at Rs} pel th 
crores. The net railway revenues stand 4 | 
74.62 crores and the dividend to ea 
revenues will be Rs. 43.79 crores. 


À 2 orores. 4 
surplus remains at Rs. 30.83 crore gof 
e onp 


parcels traffic will rise from 
per cent, certain commodities 
at present. As regards the expans 
under the Second Five-Year plan, 
Minister regretted the 7 
the origina] estimates of Rs. 114 te 
1,125 crores. The original ভি 

Jay was considered as the minimi yp 
the creation of the necessary ae ; 
capacity for good and passene এগ 
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The Railway Plan also 
construction of 3,000 miles ০ 


1 financial resources of Government, 

itec {lott 

he railways have been ailloited only Rs. 

7 রি of which Rs. 375 crores are to be 
es © 


1] 110 রা m over the Plan period from their 
A ^ then: ove 3 
আহ] found by i es. To conform to the reduced 
7 ces. 6 
My | own E A scope of . the railway plan has 


|| 110001 io be cut down and, after eliminating 
PNA new lines except those essentially 
ft the projected expansion in Steel and 
juction, it is found possible to cater with- 
allotted for an increase cf only 15 


|] yo is undesirable, the enforced reduction of 
Minis) fhe provision for extra goods transport from 
| inida 189.8 million tons to 162 million tons is much 
decd sore serious from the point of view of the 
commit 0010075 developing economy, After reserving 
না A রি 
le ball pacity for 25 million tors on account of coal 
endim ent other raw materials required for the new 
ill ump) deel plants and expansion. 
10110 tens more coal 
ee. 
trillion tons more for 
or the agin is left for the ir 
Re, dll) terchandise traffic 
WA a i 
Rs H al the output of 
and #4) €ticulture, 
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of the existing ones, 
for other consumers and 
cement, a very meagre 
crease in the general 
including increase in trade 


all other 


industries and 


Minister points out that the 
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de it abundantly clear that the 
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ie a set the Original estimate 
Kailway nae a is, therefore, manifest, 
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SE year to the generaj revenues and this 
contribution is in addition to the statutory 


contribution by way of dividend payment. Under 


th ret esti hi i 
the budget estimates this year, the railways will 


pay sum of 43.7 ivi 
P. y a sum of Rs. 43.79 crores as dividend to 
ine general 


he tal reyenues in accordance with the 
I 949 railway convention as affirmed again in 
i955. Apart from 


| this sum, the Tallways 
will coniribute to the general revenues 
a sim of Rs. 6.57 crores. This practice 
nas been in vogue for the last decade or 
more. Under which provision the railways are 
compelled to make this extra contribution 
in addition to their statutory contribution 
is not clear. Properly speaking, this: is an 
unauthorised levy on the railways, This contri- 


bution, if appropriated by the railways, would 
have augmented their funds for expansion and 
development, 

The railways are running short of loco- 
motives and coaches. Jt is a pity why another 
locomotive works is not being set up to meet 
the increasing demands for the locomotives for 
the railways. Similarly, more coach building 
factories should have been set up. Instead, the 
authorities are importing locomotives and coaches 
from abroad at higher costs. It is quite evident 
that to feed a railway system with about 35,000 
miles of track, only one locomotive factory and 
one coach building factory are totally inade- 
quate and the indiffereence of the authorities in 


f 


this respect is all the more regrettable. ‘The 
planning of the railways also are not well 
considered. Just to give one example. The 


districts of Malda and West Dinajpore are not 
provided with through broad guage railway 
connection and as a result these two districts of 
West Bengal are almost cut off from the rest of 
West Bengal. The increase in recent years of 
metre gauge lines is a great step backward. 


The Baghdad Pact Developments / 
The six-nation Baghdad Pact Economic 
Committee which began its session in Karachi 
on May 16, revealed the acceptance of the 
Fisenhower Doctrine by Pakistan. The USA 
attended the imeeting at Karachi for the first 
lime as a full member of the Economic 
Committee. The leader of the British delegation, 
Mr. Birch, announced in his speech his Govern- 
ment’s decision to allocate £1 million spread 
over a period of five years as its contribution 
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for technical assistance to the Baghdad Pact 

countries. Member countries of the Pact are 

Pakistan, Britain, Iran, Iraq and Turkey. Earlier 

on June 3, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 

presiding over the Ministerial Council meeting 

‘of the Baghdad Pact which opened in Karachi 

on that day, welcomed the Eisenhower doctrine 

for the Middle East, He expressed the hope 

that the USA would soon join the Baghdad Pact 

as a full member. The USA has decided to join 

the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact. 

The Eisenhower doctrine has been forced upon 

| Pakistan as a sequal to her being a member of 

| the Baghdad Pact. On May 27, the Prime 

| Minister of India said in the Lok Sabha that 

| Pakistan had accepted the Eisenhower doctrine. 

A Press report stated earlier that Pakistan had 

| been officially informed that the Eisenhower Plan 

covered that country and as a consequence, 

Pakistan was entitled to ask for and obtain more 

military assistance apart from economic assistance, 

Pakistan is reported to hve endorsed the Eisen- 

hower doctrine. In effect, the Eisenhower 

doctrine has been brought to the border of India 

and attack or aggression against Pakistan will 

be covered by the military action clause of the 

Eisenhower doctrine, The lacuna in NATO and 

SEATO has been filled up by the Eisenhower 

doctrine. That means, the USA and UK will 

come to the assistance of Pakistan in the event 

of war between that country and 
country, 

The Eisenhower doctrine is now a part of 

the law of the United States, On March 9, 1957, 

the President of the USA signed the joint 

resolution of both Houses of Congress empower- 

ing him to use the armed forces of the United 

; States at his discretion in the Middle East. The 

1 resolution authorizes him to despatch U.S. 

forces into action against any country of the 

Arab East which Washington claims as “controlled 

International communism.” Two’ implications 

complications) arise out of the Eisenhower 

trine. Firstly, 


any other 


do 


The regional 
hemselves amount to thwarting the 
and machinery of the UNO. The 
0. th UNO. The USA, although a 

le is another attempt to belittle 

, thus ignores her respon- 
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sibility and liability to that 


World bo | 
the law of the US Congress is ej Sul ৪ 
stalus of international law. bin vated i | এ 
of the international law forge 


authorise its Government to use 
its discretion in so-called commy 
without the concurrence and 
UNO? The impudence of the 
the executive there is sastoundin 
Eisenhower doctrine. Why a 
have authority to use armed forces w | 
is the UNO to “save the succeeding gener 2100 

alley 
from the scourge of war”? 1 

The Middle East is a great strategie oe 
where three continents meet, Europe, ee 
Africa, The area of the Middle East has wl, রি 
been defined in the said resolution of thei 
Congress and it is left tol the discretion of |. 
US Executive to define the area of the Middl 
East as and when it will suit her interest tod] 
£0. Now we find that Pakistan, never bet] ps 
regarded as a country of the Middle East, isu foe 
covered by the Eisenhower doctrine and 1] pio 
means she is also part of the Middle Eat El ion 
ihe purposes of the Eisenhower doctrine, H “Po 
doctrine is a measure desgined to oppose Ulf 
international communism. It is directed agati { 
penetration in the Middle East of Smh 
communism, But is the USA free from the ‘ole ] 
of penetration in that region? ‘The PEt 
by the USA in the Middle East is much gt Vix 
than that by the Soviet Union. The sl 
bases, and other rights in many 00109 wl 
region. 

So long 
initiative in forging an a a 
in the Middle eae since the British p 
experience of diplomatic dea 
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Soviet Russia, But that plan fel ji 
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in| tench Cabinet Falls io 

France is now in the last ditch in her fight 
uthe maintenance of imperialism. The price 
‘| is paying has brought about an instability 

‘Wit has again come to the fore in the collapse 


a cle New York ‘Times: 
a "Paris, May 21—A political crisis arose in 
HS” [luce tonight following a major defeat for 


d tel 
cat Cabinet in the 


fice nearly sixteen 
record. It met defeat on its 
iw vote of confidence. 
tes 1 mmediate issue was 
Ji Ub it Was the Cabinet’ 
২ আহা relati 


hs, a post-war 
04000 


a bill to increase 
s entire program, 
0090 a di ng to Algeria, that was under 
f tists, Rade dant combination of Com- 
00818 Conservative Independents 
ar ih ight-wingers. 
n vote, Premier Mollet, 
signation $ the Elysee Palace to hand 
t a his Government to Presi- 
until e ; ও President delayed his 
olit e had consulted with the 
টি groups. 
absolute eco M. Mollet con- 
OClalis sik to stick to his resig- 
he ‘fall of p Unique spoke in bitter 
vernment.’ The two 
e Government con- 
Power and awaiting a 
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১1008 
ig lly the Premier could stay in 
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ny him. This would 
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“But as a matter of practical politics, it was 
considered impossible for him to continue after 
a defeat on such a fundamental issue as Govern- 
ment finances. The Premier had filled a diff- 
cult term of office with constantly uncertain 
support from Parliament. i 

is 


“The Cabinet will remain in office in a 
caretaker capacity until a new one is formed. 
Reduced to treating with what are called “cur- 
rent affairs,” it cannot take any major decision 
or make any major pronouncement. Above all, 
it can do nothing that would commit any future 
government to a particular course of action.” 


Cuban Unrest 


It is a troubled world. Even in the “happy 
isles” of the West Indies there is unrest as the 
following editorial from the New York Times 
indicates: 

“A new phase in Cuba’s tormented history 
appears to be opening. We have no means of 
knowing where it will lead or how serious it is, 
but the dynamism that has animated the Cuban 
scene for months is proof that the situaticn 
cannot remain as it is today. l 

“The new feature of the Cuban conflict has 
come with the increased violence and sabotage 
and above all the fact that the Batista Govern- 
ment has been forced to admit that the rebel 
leader, Fidel Castro, is very much alive and 
still fighting in the Sierra Maestra at the east- 
ern end of the island. In fact, there was a clash 
between his forces and Government troops. 
For three months President Batista and. his 
supporters tried to fool the Cuban people with 
false statements denying Castro’s presence and 
claiming that the interview with him and the 
photographs published in this newspaper in 
February were fakes. This smokescreen was 
blown away by the ©. B. $. television and 
radio shows of May 19 and by the renewed 
activity of Castro’s troops. There was even 
another rebel landing last Thursday. 7 

“Tt seems obvious that General Batista 
cannot allow the continced existence of rebel 

forces in the island and the continued acts of 
sabotage. Yet it is hard to see how he can stop 
them. The efforts to work out a peaceful poli- 
tical solution do not seem to have much hope. 
Every sensible Cuban would want to see a 
pacific solution, but it would only be acceptable 
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to the opposition if accompanied by an ape 
for the hundreds of political prisoners, - by À 
cessation of the arbitrary arrests, tortures Ta 
killings, by a complete freedom from censorship 
(the radio and television are now under Su! 
censorship, mail is tampered with and die pres: 
appears to be exercising, some self-censorship for 
understandable reasons) and, finally, the guar- 
antee of free and fair elections. Cuba is pass- 
ing through a time of stress whose end is not 
in sight.” 


Storm Over Formosa 

On May 24 Formosa was rocked by the 
fiercest anti-American demonstration in the 
history of the island. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek stood practically 
helpless against the expression of anger and 
wrath by the people against the United States 
of America. 

The temper of the people of Taiwan (the 
proper Chinese name for Formosa) found ex- 
pression not only in the acts of the crowd in 
looting the American Embassy and the office of 
the United States Information Service, but also 
in the refusal of the Chinese police and the 
army to interfere. Chiang Kai-shek has dis- 
missed three top army commanders for “mis- 
handling” the anti-American riots, The dis- 
missed commanders are Lieutenant-General 
Huang Chen-hu, Commanding General of the 
Taipeh Garrison Command, Lt.-General Liu 
Wei, Commanding the General Military Police 
and Major-General Lo Kan, Chief of the Pro- 
vincial Police. Much effort is not needed to 
realize the helplessness of a Government when 
it has to dismiss such top-ranking officers for 
“mishandling” what is part of their normal 


duty. 


Hereunder is the news report: 


“Taipeh, May 25.—President Chiang Kai- 

s Cabinet met today to consider possible 

Consequences of yesterday’s anti-American 

Taipeh which threatened io weaken the 
T.-U.S. alliance in the Far East. 

imunist Press and radio. in Peking 

in pledging support for any further 

Action. in Formosa, They claimed 

he merican Embassy showed 
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that Formosans ‘would not 
slavery,’ under the Americans 
“While Nationalist troops patrolle 
streets the K.M.T. Cabinet sat for sey 
discussing its future relations 
“Hight people were reported kille d 
which went on until late last night yh 1] 
Municipal Police Station Opposite thy ia J 
Information Service was besieged by ho 
20,000 to 40,000 demonstrators. Police real rr un]! 
said that one rioter was killed and 13 inj t 
this incident. Two policemen were also ig | 
“Virtually everything in the 
American Embassy building h 


The U.S.1.S. 


damaged 


tolerate a 


d in the i 


two-storey 
| had been destroyed 
building ` was equally bad | We qu 
in the five hours of siege last night 10020 
Both buildings and other American installations Last 
were under Nationalist guard today 8. perso 
Though there was calm again, American 81 of 
01 
“In a statiment today the National Prim fiint R 
Minister, Mr. O. K. Yui, deplored the ‘unlavd!} fa 
acts’ which he said were caused. by ‘unl fl in 
elemenis.’ He added: ‘It is earnestly hoped thal | Nys 
our citizens will remain calm and 
so as not to cause distress to our friends 
give comfort to the enemy.’ He assured 10 
of the Government’s protection. 
“The U.S. State Department annt 
that Mr. Rankin, the U.S. Ambassador ne 
had proiested strongly to Mr. Yeh, the চা 
Chinese Foreign Minister, against the E. R 
the city. He had asked for adequate ঠা on, 
had stated that the U.S.A. expected ft H 
pensation. f 
“There are about 9,000 Americani, 
ing women and children, now living 17 
mest of them in or near Taipeh. 
“The Nationalist Chinese 
Mr. Yui, said in a statement that ns 
ment strongly deplored demonstra 
Americans, which were ‘inimical to 
interest and detrimental to the long 
relations between the U.S.A. an 
Statement reiterated the Goyernmen 
nation to fulfil its responsibility for 
tion of foreign nationals living ™ a 
“The Nationalist Chinese Am Assistant ; 
U.S.A., Mr. Tong, called on the > peste 
tary of State for the Far East, dest 166 
day and expressed the ‘profoun 


heavy 


British citizens were advised to stay -at home, | 


annou 


an 
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. i NOTES ie 
. Tong told reporters after- spread in Taipei 
pment. ae ie ‘deep anti-American market, টিন নও নি i গা 
ved in the rioting in ০০ deceased and that Chinese and রি 
1 outbreak of emotion.’ Titles Were in collusion to cover up টি 
n riot was sparked off by which might embarrass either Governm t i 
t to enter the U.S. Embassy “On Friday U.S. authorities flew Ser eant 
d reading: ‘Killer Reynolds is ‘not Reynolds, his wife and 7-year-old ante টি 
t against U.S. Court Martial’s Manila. At noon that day the slain ate 
į decision.’ A crowd which soon grew widow picketed the US. Embassy com টি: 
arted stoning the Embassy, She carried a poster which branded Remol i 
ij | Reynold, 7009: Master-Sergeant, had a murderer. A large crowd gathered, many of 
slo [gir been found not guilty of the y voluntary 129 local-born Taiwanese. Then someone 
toy fadughter of the woman’s husband Mr. Lui. rew a stone at the Embassy building and 
৷ hak Te quote below, from the New York Times shattered a window pane. The crowd cheered. 
nigi iy 26, the report on the actual occurrence: More stones flew. By now the crowd had 
alai | ‘Last week’s violence on ‘Taiwan against swelled into an angry mob of 3,000, The mob 
tod, fA. personnel grew out of an incident at the broke into the compound, ripped the American 
can al of M/Sgt. Robert R. Reynolds, eight flag from a flagpole, swirled into the Embassy. 
ome, Ee outside Taipei, the capital of Formosa. smashed furniture and tossed classified docu- 
বাটি pant Reynolds, a U.S. soldier stationed at ments out the windows. Most of the Embassy 
mlad fi and his wife are the only living witnesses Personnel were out to lunch at the time. A 


৪ rep ar unjus 
00001 her st 


ust indent, This is their story: handful of Americans trapped inside the com- 
11 | Tit before midnight on March 20 last Pound fled to the Embassy air raid shelter. 
abide, Reynolds was taking a shower. She “By mid-afternoon the disorders spread to 


nds a i Chinese peering at her through a other parts of the capital. A mob wrecked the 
reign | থা, She called her husband. The offices of the U.S. Information Service. Another 
| i told her to Temain calm, loaded crowd tried to invade the U.S. Military Com- 
nounet; Ee: Pistol with nine rounds munications Center. A throng of more than 
ed a Reece „to investigate. He 10,000 besieged the Taipei Police Headquarters 
ly arrived me Intruder at bay until to demand the release of students arrested in 

tha টি man then came toward the disorders. 
Me a metal ening ‘Manner brandishing “Then the Taipei authorities clapped mar- 
he gloom a or stick—he could not tell tial law on the capital. Three divisions of 
by? and + টি fired, the man stum- Chinese Nationalist troops moved into the city. 
away. Reynolds: returned to The mobs scattered and order was gradually 


and g 
na, told his wife to summon the restored.” : 


ries a 
| & 


» the ও again. Fearing that Government and Food Policy 
ও refused etal Ordered him to Almost the whole of the country was pass- 
ad shot whi ও So and Reynolds ing through an acute food crisis. The serious- 
the g i killed the intruder. ness of the situation was such that the Union 
Pose ‘Beant was tried by a Food Minister, Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, had to 
(885 OH ANG ‘colonels and make a statement in the Parliament announc- 
iE- officer r prosecution, con- ing the Government’s de. sion to set up a high- 
slay arged the Sergeant powered committee to investigate into the causes 
o, টান er. The soldier of rise in food prices and to suggest immediate 
edict, hursday the court- and long-term remedial measures. At the same 
Ohi, 000 of of not guilty.. time, however, Shri Jain added that the over- 
Wag ও local he verdict was all supply position of food-grains in the 
i 117৩8 Press reported the country did not warrant any undue apprehen- 
Mage of ; ae called the sion. The production of rice was 28.1 million 


Justice, Rumours tons this yeat—an all-time record, There was 
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also a rise in the production of wheat, oaan 
with the previous year. Thus the overall supply 


position which was also re-inforced by the sub- 


stantial import of wheat was presented by the 
Minister as quite reassuring. 
enya the fallacies in the argument of 
the Government, the weekly Vigil ma lengthy 
and thought-provoking editorial article on 
May 18 writes: “We do not know how to re- 
concile this assurance with Shri Jain’s admis- 
810) in the same statement before Parliament, 
of ‘scarcity’ conditions and distress in various 
parts of as many as eight States. Ordinary 
people would think that ‘serious difficulties 
need not only be apprehended but they already 
! existed when thousands and lakhs of people 
were affected and were, in fact, suffering from 
shortage of food. Trotting out a series of highly 
optimistic production statistics, the Minister 
denied that there was any ‘justifiable cause for 
alarm.’ The existence of widespread suffering 
proves either that the official statistics and esti- 
mates are wrong or the Government has 
failed to take necessary measure in time, or— 
perhaps this would be the more correct ap- 
praisal of the position—it is a combination of 
the two; that is, both the statistics and the 
Government’s handling of the situation have 
been seriously faulty. In any case alarm in the 
sense of notice of danger would be justifiable.” 
Shri Jain explained that the food prices 
‘were not generally higher” than in 1952-53, 


they were higher than in 1954 and 1955 which 
were, however, years of unusually low prices, 
Yet an increase of 24 per cent in rice prices 
during a period of record production could not 
be passed off as an expected thing,” the Vigil 
points out. 

Referring to the Minister’s explanation 
that the rise in food prices arose from “higher 
Incomes” of the people and hoarding by traders 
i and producers the magazine writes: “Whether 

“is explanation is good or not in other respects 
801 fails to account for the discrepancies 

nee fluctuations between rice and wheat. If 
xPlanation were a correct one it would have 
e rice and wheat prices more or less 
anner. Increased consumption 
ger incomes 
AR 
and v Ore or less in the 
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“higher incomes” being 


which was regarded as the base year, though 


mes and hoarding ` 
_ producers and con- 
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same manner. Is there any ree | 
that the pressure of increased 
arising from higher incomes hae TR 
operative among the rice-eaters or tha i 
favouring hoarding have had a freer tl a 
case of traders and producers of ree? wy : 
Food Ministry is so cocksure about th 4 D 
of the rise in food prices what does it Wo 
i 3 en by a high-powered cm aes 
on: i ape 
As a matter of fact, however, none yf or 
arguments of the Food Minister dij t| mus 
any close examination. One could nih bel 
much faith in the statistics put forward byl grous! 
Minister on the face of the fact of its oh) te co 
diction by other equally forceful facts, Tl vated 
record production figures did not square 
with scarcity conditions in a large part a Fagu 
country. An investigation into the village si 
again did not disclose any appreciable in 
by the producers. As for the argumenty Be 
responsible for he ih 
prices it was belied by the fact that the : 
prices were beyond the means ofa mi ie 
majority of the people. As the Vigl ad ips 
it is true that some people have nO 
incomes than before, then it mise Da j me 
that as many people or perhaps mote Atiy 
lower real incomes.” 


Dr. Roy and the Food Pros dT | 
Of all the official statemen a ad 
recently been made about the rec 


ding M 
in West Bengal the most Shan 080 


0 
ral] 


the one made by Dr. Bid a] on Ml] Meso 
Chief Minister of West Bengti dine ts 
While on the face of hat Ri 


5 0 AC 
Minister had no alternative bat ih his 
seriousness of the situation few Weeks 
Minister had refused to go ; ent in 0 
he put forward a novel mania 

of the current food sho 26 
effect he told the Presse 
him to hear his views on a xa 
shortage Was largely due to ad the 
the Bengalis. He has ad 
less and has even threaten sho 
prospect of diabetes if they 
valuable advice. © sof fe 
‘Tt’ is really an irony powi” 
verbially ill-fed and Une ge 
‘West Bengal should be "© 


4 
| cluttony. It is also an indi- 


niste! oi 5 


iho almost unbridgable chasm that 
ne 4 
rates the TU 


lers from the people. One 
7 refr ".. Roy, him- 

3 K -now wherefrom Dr y, 

x la could ike R ma medica] man, could deduce 

felis aad le ate too much. 

U i Roy has the people to eat 

k i o vegetables. But where are the vege- 

| alga > pven when they are available, are they 

He লা nutritious in the majority of 


r or more সা mA এ 
a ation has to maintain its efficiency 


+ | es? If the n ১2 হা 
রা ee assured the “minimum nutritional 
| 1011 নী Any suggestion to lower the already dan- 


ously low nutritional level of the people is 


ind counsel of a mad man and should be 
acts, [৪101 as: such.’ 
Square df 7 
i dd Fiquiry Commissions 
ge an 


le hoa] When during the latter part of 1956 the 
stole of the country was aroused over a series 


‘gunmen. A 
for gf’: allway accidents in the South of India 


+ the fl Thich resulted in the disablement and the loss 
a gel {many lives, and of property, thereby bring- 
] Say È tun and disaster to scores of families, the 
|] ment of India could no longer remain 


J 


==, = 


e alka to the feelings of the public, espe- 
o have R mE General Elections were near at 

lhe m Uie Government announced 
i টি af টা a one-man commission 
that এটি High Court Shri 8. L. T. Desai of 
10011] itses of such T k gto mvestigate into the 
pi Hing brides ecurring railway accidents in- 
1011] nissioy and embankments. The 


) Ww 
n MA of th Ys 


the i | 1 occurred sbubnager train 52 
adm! Fe F 


৪1টি mt published the 
Ons on 16921 Commission with their 


“Vath 
t : fe 
laiq the টা The Desai Commission 


"tally 


I 
y a show ome for the bridge collapses 
en said, ied € engineers who, 


hrough the bridges. The 

the suggestion that 
Mahabubnagar might 
negligence on the part 
the bridge. On all vital 
vernment disagreed with 
he report made by 
before 


“OM Mission ; 
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The Governments rejection of the findings 
of the Desai Commission has almost universally: « 
been greeted with disapprobation by the Indian , 
press and public. Many have wondered why the: 
Government took the trouble of appointing a 
commission if it had no desire to pay any heed: . 
to its findings, . ot ডি 

Indeed, India is, perhaps, the only State 
where the.Government shows such scant: regard: 
for independent. judgements. The Govern- . 
ment of West Bengal had appointed a com- 
mission to enquire into the firings during the 
food riots in Coochbehar. The enquiry was duly. 
held but the public is as yet unaware. about the; 
‘findings or: about: the action taken on them by. i 
the Government... The Report of the commission .. 
appointed into the allegations of police oppres-_, 
sion during the anti- tram fare rise movement . 
in Calcutta was. even printed but for some un- . 
accountable reasons was burnt up on the day — 
before it was due to be released to the public. 
This time the Government of India has some- . 
how been persuaded to publish the report of the + | 
Desai Commission but has refused to act accord: | 
ing to. the recommendations. EAN 

The Enquiry Commissions are appointed by . 
the Government with persons of its own choice , 
yet it. refuses to abide by the findings of such : 
commissions, The public is unable to see the 
reasonings behind such an attitude. Moreover, . 
in the particular case of the train accident at 
Mahabubnagar it is not clear to many how the 
Government could place greater reliance upon .. 
the report of the Departmental Inspector than 
the findings of an independent body constituted z 
with a High Court Judge who is by training . 
accustomed to view things dispassionately and. 
objectively. . Several hundreds of lives have 
been lost through train accidents over these, a 
past. years, it is not easy to console oneself with 
the suggestion that nobody was responsible for 
these losses. . spice ya 
. The Central Government’s rejection of the. > 
findings of the Desai Commission in the ease of 
the Mahabubnagar, train disaster touches off a’. 
broader question whether such rejection - does... 
not reflect adversely upon the prestige of the : 
High Court Judges—a point that has been 
examined in some details by the Hitavada in 
an editorial article in ith issue of May 23, 1957. 


by the Madhya Pradesh Government, in reject: 
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ing the findings of the commission headed by 

Mr. Justice Chowdhury about the Chhui- 

khadan firings a few years back (commented 

upon in The M.R.) and writes that the action 

taken by both the Governments, the Union 

Government in the recent case and the M.P. 

- Government in the earlier case “have raised a 

fundamental question whether High Court 

a Judges should be asked to conduct enquiries of 

this character and regarded such equiries as a 
part of their legitimate work.” 

The newspaper recalls that under Article 

143(1) the President might refer any question 

to the Supreme Court for advisory opinion while 

the Constitution of India laid down their duty 

' for the Supreme Court. In other countries— 

particularly the USA, Australia and the United 

Kingdom—the courts all along refused to give 

such advisory opinions on speculative ques- 

tions because, as the Judicial Committee of the 

Privy Council put it, “it would be extremely 

unwise for any judicial tribunal to attempt 

| beforehand to exhaust all possible cases and 

facts which may occur to qualify, cut down and 

\ override the operation of the particular words 

when the concrete case is not before it (the 

court) . . . It is undesirable that the court 

should be called upon to express opinions which 

may affect the rights of persons not represented 

yf before it or touch matters of such a nature 

| that its answers must be wholly ineffectual . ..” 

“In the instant case of the Mahabubnagar 

| tragedy,” the Hitavada points out, “the families 

75515 TEE dear and loved 

compensation, Mi ave claim on the State for 

ঠা r. Justice Desai, therefore, 

রি opinion on matters affecting the rights 

_ OF persons to sue the Government for negligence 


inappropriate that a 


i 
{ 


er expresses the view that the 
should be infcrmed by the Chief 

t that in future it 
are igh Court 


3 í 19 10 
i know-how and technique, » the a 
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Government would undertake in the | 
its disagreement with the findings event y ot 
enquiry, to refer the matter to a a 
Court under Art. 143(1) of the 
advisory opinion. “If any bod 


(০0081101018. 
stitu ist 


have a judicial qualification to sit in a ৰা ৰা 
judgment over a High Court Judge's fin LL 
In India, only the Supreme Court w 
position to sit over judgment, over the 
of the High Court Judge. 


ndings fje mor 
as in gft Jal 
finding fim. T 

10110 

ডি 
The Japanese Premier in India ` ig 

Mr. Nobosuke Kishi, the Japanese Prim |w Jay 
Minister, was on a visit to New Delhi fron near 
May 23 to May 25. During his stay in thts Jay 
Indian capital the Japanese Prime Ministe fad anc 
had talks with the Indian Prime Minister a lama 
his colleagues after which à joint statement Tt jillngn 


issued by the two Premiers. |, om 
In the joint statement the Prime Ministe x a 


of India and Japan made an eamest E mati 
urgent appeal to the Big Powers for the all 
diate suspension of nuclear and না, (0010 


ent on Wey Mn 


i 


oc 


Big Powers would reach an agreem 
eventual abandonment of these teil 
prohibition of all kinds of nuclear a? 


nuclear weapons. - vist | Ji 
Mr. Kishi was the first- মি N 
Minister to visit India. His visit wou Ne a, 


increase Indo-Japanese understand $ 1 
Indian people had all along A to ind 
miration the Japanese people's $ nee 1 
trialise their country and, in pos 00119] 
to regain their country’s deflated না took! |e 
The differences in the interna 810 
the two nations again did not deter yy 1 
people from an appreciation of 1998 
hard labour exhibited by the ks a 
during recent years which contribui 
to her quick economic recovery... 10100 
Referring to Mr. Kishi’s 77 si 
Hindu in an editorial, article er [201 | 
comes the Japanese Premier's 0. 716 Five 
assistance to the success of a the £ 
Plan. “We certainly will need a; the § 


that Japan can give especially ‘rind 


dds: “In another respect 


paper ৪ l > 
D experience will be 


ple and 


e 
, m : 
চি ৪ China, (unlike other coun- 
ye, In টা Asia) face the problem of 


3 ধা south- 
? stilt 


ils fr problem 


ie Jy that Med Wi 
ing? | yp more € 
dat Japan 
in, The Japanese ; ae a 
mno matter how efficient their industry may 
ome, a limit must be fixed to the expansion 
i population.” a 
| Referring to the joint appeals of the Indian 
yd Japanese Premiers for an end of the 
hi fron fewkear test explosions the newspaper recalls 
in this Japan was the worst sufferer in this res- 
Minister Iet and writes: “Japan has been extremely 
এ in making her protests but her un- 
যাও to offend her allies should not be 
Atomic weapons 
a be outlawed and the scandal of the tests 


est afi ot be allowed to develop in a major 
| ational crisis.” 


Portuguese -I mperialism 
D. Cunha, Chairman of the Goa 
) e, refers to th fari : 
"som eye a, ' e nefarious role 
hen fs ie Vatican in the continued Portu- 
10407029100 of Goa, in an article in the 
m Siri coe May 19, 1957 
un ৫ F 5 
টান People in India are 
ligi ও the Vatican fearing to hurt 
ely ties religious of the Catholics. Being 
iy the কহ tolerant, most Indians 
tom theirs, mes of people of a faith 
Hine, Cas 
tn they sro 8৩ Watic 
f Ba centre aly conside 


ali 
¢ tal 

My i Power v 

খা Tula 03৩৩ 


and k ও 


an, this happens 
r this institution 
oman Catholicism than a 
ng its influence as it really 
us makes them shy to 
pee yeñ when their 


Cat 


) allowed to 
church a as well as in Goa the 
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against the Goan liberation movement, the 
5595 in India is ordered by. the 
ee 0 keep aloof from the Indian național 

vuy aiming at the legitimate union with 
India of the Portuguese dominated territory.” 

Citing a concrete example of the Vatican’s 
partiality in the matter he recalls the fact that 
While all Portuguese Cardinals, Patriarchs 
Bishops and even some priests were actively 
working for keeping Goa, Daman and Diu 
under the continued occupation by the Portu- ~ 
guese imperialists, the Indian Cardinal Gracias 
had got a rebuke from the Pope for having 
once declared himself in favour of Goa’s inte- 
gration with India. 

_ “During his visit to Rome,” Shri Cunha 
writes, “the Indian Cardinal was ordered to 
absent himself from India on long foreign 
tours and not to be entangled in the Goan 
affair, although he is himself a son of Goa, 
Since then, the Cardinal has not uttered a 
single word on the subject of Goa, nor has he 
shown in any manner his solidarity with his 
suffering countrymen. On the contrary, under 
his command foreign missionaries and foreign 
money freely work for the disruption of the 
Goan nationalist forces thus helping the Portu- 
guese cause.” 

What was even more, the Vatican definitely 
instructed all Indian Bishops not to side with 
India on the question of Goa. ; 

Shri Cunha writes that there was close co- 
ordination between the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in India, the Vatican and the Portu- 
guese Government and some of the Roman 
Catholics were also involved in espionage 
activities. In this context he refers to a Jesuit 
priest in the service of the Government of India 
passing political information to Portugal. 
Besides, the international agencies of the Roman 
Catholic church was also carrying a campaign 
of propaganda in favour of Portuguese imperial- 
ism. Shri Cunha quotes a passage from an 
article in the semi-official Catholic bulletin 
entitled Informations Catholiques Internationales 


of February 15, 1957, in which high praise was 


ved upon Portugal. for her refusal to part 
বন টি The Vatican Radio. and 
other Vatican agencies likewise preached anti- 
Indian and anti-Goan Portuguese propaganda 
as the whole truth. i A < 
Shri Cunha quotes many other facts ex- — 


~ 
= 


E: : 
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the dubious role of the Vatican. But the 
facts referred to above are enough to ও 
one about the authenticity of his es, 
Tt is to be hoped that the Government of is 

would consider this aspect of this func টি 
of Roman Catholic church in India. in 
Roman Catholics, on the other hand, have oe 

a duty to see that their devotion to their reli- 


posing 


gion could not be used by 9 
| foreigners to convert them into the tools o 
if imperialism. 


i Family Planning in India and China . 
ay A policy of controlled population growth is 
; of recent origin. There is now a remarkable un- 

animity among observers that for the raising of 
the standard of the people of the deeply popu- 
lated under-developed countries some degree of 
control of the growth of the population is an 
inescapable necessity. Even the Communists 
who, chiefly under Soviet inspiration (one of the 
founders of Marxism, Frederick Engels had as 
early as 1844 envisaged the need for population 
planning at some time), -were until recently 
loudly decrying the Indian Government’s 
efforts to encourage birth control, have by now 
come round to a reconsideration of their views 
following China’s open enunciation of a policy 
of population planning for the country. 

In India, the Government has adopted the 
policy of encouraging birth control since 1950. 
Substantial financial allocations were made for 
this purpose both in the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans. The Government’s policy of en- 
couraging a planned growth of population was 
reiterated on May 25, 1957, by no less a person 
than Premier Nehru himself who, while inaugu- 
rating the second meeting of the Family Plan- 
hing Board in New Delhi, said that both from 
the Social and economic points of view it was 

necessary to take up the question of family 
planning and press it forward with vigour and 


intelligence. 
Yet what has been the outcome of the 

torts made thus far, and how far again do the 
0? Evidently the Government's policy 

Ost completely been ineffective in 
the attitude of even the smallest 
ty-dwellers—not to mention the 
ovide by far the largest number 
ডি his is no wonder inasmuch 
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knowledge and material facil 

tro] available to the commo 

the holding of one or two ‘alle 

ferences attended by the brass h 00 al ove 

number of fashionable ladies. Theres ejon 
$ 1711] 0 
S 


ities Of his 
n man 


failure, on the policy level, to remove the} 
restrictions. There is not also any ৫0111 
in the direction of enforcing the legal prov 
regarding the minimum age of the 


lation growth. 
Just compare with this the Chinese «€ 
in this direction. The Chinese Gover 
at first opposed to the idea of fam 
But when they were once convinced al 
desirability of a need for family planni 
took it up with a characteristic 10006 jg 
which would be envied by any © 
ment in the world. They launched a 
of mass education on the need a ae, 
of planned parenthood and 7 it a 
and demonstrations in cities, ore i oie A 
opened pilot clinics even in some 0t the oH ah g 
parts of the country, arranged iorta 
manufacture of contraceptives, ie 20 
legal restriction on abortion bee the 
cumstances, arranged symposiums 9]? 
and need for changing the mn 
tainly the Chinese have not by th © 
convinced of the benefits of bi 
pere the 
60000 


majority of the people suffer ag 
social handicaps it is not he 
new habits—especially if + ke 2 
their traditional outlook an 


Government may not 
means at the disposal of the 

China they can study the 
sin this direction with much pro- 
the nation as well. 


| zo India 


E 3 nmen 
t _ oo a Pi 
S en | chinese d 
e isy fg them AP 
and Prohibition 
The Congress is committed to a policy of 
In several States OE is 
official policy. From the very begin- 
T em an influential section of the 
y to gal bre including leading Congressmen, has 
Sally hen sceptical about the effectiveness of pro- 
nd ope yhtion as a policy for social progress and 
cipation. The Press has frequently pub- 
ded reports of increasing corruption and 
wi distilling. In several States—particularly 
idly he South—prohibition has hit the toddy 
এও a section of the poorer people, by 
diving them of their living without offering 


Ke Cals 
nd Taig Congress 
nay 


Sed ad 741 
Sed ty sahibition. 
N tende: 


nin Andhra advised the scrapping of the 
0100 policy in that State. But the Con- 
shes remained adamant and has stuck to 
y pla licy of prohibition. The recent criticism 
od of JiRajkumari Amrit Kaur also does not appear 


i : 
nn ma have had any Impact upon the framers of 
10105 yess policy. 


er GO জার 
rege ftom the broader question of the 
d b Implications of prohibition there is 


545 the Congress itself has any 
to 2 efficacy and desirability. 
টিটি gones all the more perti- 
e reported nomination of a 

; es holding liquor-permits for 
i Cam eae Corporation, The Con- 
টা 1s Teportedly sending Shri 
the a resolve the deadlock now 
হা Municipal Congress orga- 
ne y he division among its mem- 

3 of nomination of persons for 

ak ane aa 10 Would be resolved 
a hse would still be the 

a es of the Congress 

mber of persons hold- 

ine À Tepresent it in the 
Cty violating the Central 
19 People would watch 

the Congress High 
Sainst, the persons who: 
On which the Congress 
90০9 throughout India 


he 1 aq 
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that even the sufferings of a great number of 
people also failed to impress upon them the 
necessity for a change of policy. 


Amrit Kaur on the Budget 

_We append below the news-report of 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s criticisms and sug- 
gestions re the Budget. We congratulate her on 
speaking out her mind as befits a true follower 
of Gandhi which she is. 

pix: Her remarks on the dismal results of pro- 
hibition are borne out by facts as any truthful 
observer can confirm, and she is quite right 
about Salt-Tax. 

“New, Delhi, May 20.—If today’s Rajya Sabha 
debate on the Budget proposals is an index of 
Parliamentary opinion, Mr. Krishnamachari wiil 
not find it easy to get them, accepted unaltered. 

“What must have disturbed the Government 
was not the expected condemnation from the 
Opposition benches, but the strong, if polite, 
criticism from Congress speakers as well. 

“The most effective attack came from the 
former Health Minister, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 
She prefaced her speech with the remark that for 
the first time since independence she was able to 
offer some criticism. 

“Her speech contained two suggestions which, 
unusual enough from a Congress member, were 
particularly remarkable from a well-known. 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi: She asked the 
Government to scrap prohibition and impose a 
salt tax. 

“As in other countries which had tried the 
experiment, she said prohibition had been a 
‘dismal failure’ in India, too, and would conti- 
nue to be so. ` 

“A very small precentage of Indians were 
addicts, she argued and the money that should go 
to the Government was being taken by bootleggers 
who, she believed, were the biggest protagonists 
of prohibition. In addition, the administration 
was being corrupted. 3 AAD 

“Gandhiji’s greatness, the Rajkumari said, 
lay in acknowledging an error and retracing a 
wrong step. If he had knowp the facts, she was 
sure he would have said that prohibition should 
be abolished and temperance achieved in other 
ways. 
“She also felt that it was incorrect to follow 
Mahatma Gandhi literally by refusing to tax salt 
when circumstances had changed. His action 


> 
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was symbolic, she said, but the tax could now 
earn large revenues without hitting the poor as 
hard as the new excises. s 

“The new Budget proposals might, she feared, 
inake life impossible for the poor. While it 
should be the Government’s objective to make 
the poor less poor, the proposals seemed to ৪০ 
the other way. 

“Among the other changes she suggested 
were an increase in air fares instead of railway 
| fares, and in the price of postal envelopes instead 
| of postcards. She citicized the proposed tax 
on personal effects on. the ground that it was 
impractical and would lead to harassment. She 
advised the Government to concentrate on re- 
ducing corruption and minimizing administrative 
expenditures, 

“Each of the four succeeding speakers, from 
the Congress as well as the Opposition, took the 
line that the new proposals imposed an unfair 
burden on the poorer classes, 

“Quoting figures, Mr. Chandulal Parikh 
(C) said taxation had increased by Rs, 190 
crores in the last 14 months, It would have 
been all right if the new taxes had been gradually 
imposed, but they were too much for the country 
when imposed in such a short period. 


“He was sure that the new taxes would be 
followed by a greater rise in prices and conse- 
quently in wages, This would further increase 
the cost of the second Plan, He pointed out 
that the income-tax exemption level, raised from 
Rs, 3,000 to Rs, 4,200 only two 
now being reversed. 


“Speaking as an experience i 
he made the point that if টি টিন 
to industrialize the country rapidly, it should 
not tax undistributed profits, He did not bje t 
= to individua] taxes being raised and su z a 
a the levies on wealth and expenditure.” ae 


= Rajaji on the Budget 


We append below the 

| extracts from the 
: poh made by Sri C. Rajagopalachari, oe 
xtract is from the Hindusthan Times. It shows 
at we keenest, analytical intellect in th 
ngress’ still remains unimpaired, ; 


adras, May 16.—Mr, C, Rajagopalachari 
C that the net result of the 
ational socialism” being tried by 

Minister by way of taxations 
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He thought that the soul of the 0 
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ved to 0 


In a statement, criticizing the 
posals, particularly the proposals a | 
and expenditure, Mr. Rajagopalachary Yf 6! 
tax on wealth and the tax on cpa oioi 
been taken straight from academi el ple 
actual imposition in India, 


3 : 1 ie 
significant levels would be ensla 


meal th ies 
f ৭৯1 | sion । 

Dwelling on the implications of the propel enfeeb 
taxes, he said: “Both the taxes are oe 0] 
taxes and not lump-sum taxes on slabs abl T 
prescribed minimum of wealth held or of sno} tem 
income, every rupee is to be taxed at the po Fe ap] 
cribed rate, and assessment and collecti M 
fall into the operative field of bureaucracy, sj onden 
immediate first step will be the constituting pees 
new large departments of survey and vile He 
of wealth, and the second step will be the al Mr thi 
zation of a strict collection department i fe M 
will scrutinize all the expenditure of the fc ted 
involved. Survey and evaluation of 0116], bi 
except agricultural land, means and আত] T 
inventory and appraisement of house p" : 
motor cars, furniture, typewriters, Jere বটি 
of the womenfolk and the title to them al Mich 
current market price of all the trinkets uh 
and silverware, in fact all the sacred sas) ye 


sect P 


4 fy 

; : ed A 

family life. The accounts must be wae it 

effective sanctions attached to untrue {ed hy 
| 


rate list and evaluations.” te J M 
| As for the tax on 95506109016 00141 
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the days © tome 


eyery man and 
prescribed would have to m 
accurate account throughout 
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. ‘tems of | 
her life, not merely of special r and so") k 
ture but of every routine item als [৫ Vy 
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accuracy and completenes a 
y p. ] penalties. 
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He said: “An oppressive atmosP ॥ 


condition will be universally eae ২ 
straightforward communist ia | k: 
preferred.” es 

He added: “There are £ a, 


nocent steps that will bring ™ 
tion in their train in this our ৪ 
refrain from the experiment 
once we launch a public pou ith 
will be impossible thereafter 
commitments of public expen 


=z 


whatever may be the obvious 


Buf it E or withdrawal.” h 
এ, হে 50081901091 concluded: “If the 
De a Mr. earned expenditure and resources 
শি চি pridged otherwise than by such 
Et pal j too great oposals, the better alternative is 
a We 0411905 vA the plans down, Otherwise 


ci 19510210215 to, গার pnd 
tia p ead and intolerable corruption an ae 
1২1] 11180 our democracy will be morally so 
jon at i we shall be inviting calamity and 
he pet ie wish more specifically to describe.” 
un DP rig Hinds for May 23, gnes pn ee 
r of am} qatemenb by Sri নি fron Wilke 
at te pf append extracts below : T i 
eei h. Mr: Rajagopalachari next nalane to the 
eta, {| cademnation of the Food Ministry for the rise in 
stitution d pices of foodgrains and said that he did not 
d vas gree that the Food Minister was responsible 
theol r this. “The Union Food Minister is a very 
ment sel be Minister and I know that,” he said and 
the {arty ded that if the Food Minister was not respon- 
all vel] ttle there were a number of other causes for 
05] There are fundamental causes that are 
, pro} Petting and are raising the food prices, viz., 
„ jad| Ration laws and the population. The only way 
em all blower the prices would be by force, by control 
cets 000,414 another form of force, rigid regula- 
J secreti I en, y starving the farmer dl e of 
টি things, 
a w it Was not possible, 


] t 5 
| vis method it was not worthwhile, 


| a 4 Rajagopalachari dealt with the criticism 
1S country were not advancing 
e national income as taxes had 
rr countries. The agricultural 
e taxed was different from 
me which went to constitute 
nationa] না body who made 

abourerg বালি রী 

or land. That was 


the 
tt Was iy low percentage of national 
ion wip 1109০351101 


This was not welcome 
Even if they got some 
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m any proposition. 
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will find you are dealing with various types of 
people who make up the national income, 

The national income has risen because of 
the rise in prices rather than due to increase in 
actual income, 

Referring to the finance for the Second 
Plan, he said, the question they had to examine 
Was whether the Plan was right and whether it 
had to be altered. “This Plan is really the great 
mischief-maker and not the Food Ministry,” 
Rajaji remarked amidst laughter. 

Rajaji said the Plan had given to use a 
modern word, a monolithic cast to our public 
affairs. Our public affairs had been imprisoned 
within the stone walls of the Plan and had been 
robbed of necessary flexibility. If they were 
going to spread misery all over the land by high 
prices, it was impossible to spend money on, the 
Plan. The Government had themselves admitted 
that inflation had been one of the results of the 
Plan. The taxation measures would raise the 
prices still further. If these were the essential 
parts of the Plan, it was better to look into it, 

Referring to plans in Russia and China, he 
said that whatever derogatory views they might 
entertain about what was being done in Commu- 
nist countries, they had done well. Even the 
Government of India agreed that they had done 
very well. The secret of their success lay not in 
better administration or spreadover of taxation 
measures—in fact, not taxation at all—but in 
forced labour of the people. That was the only 
thing that could make a backward people, carry 
out Plans for development rapidly: If labour 
was not voluntarily forthcoming, it was obtained 
by force. But, it was not possible to do such 
things in India. i 

With all their appreciation of the Plan, they 
should remember that the Plan consisted of cer- 
n areas of the country. They 
were taxed in order that the projects might ba 
carried out. But it was wrong to impose indirect 
tax on everybody in the country, without refer- 
ence to the advantages attained in any eens 
area by such projects. It was not a suggestion 


tain projects in certai 


for disintegration but they wanted fairness in the 
distribution of the burden. It was better to levy 
works 


cesses in territories where development 
had directly benefited the people. Instead o 


this, was it right to increase the prices of a post- 


card or journey by rail? It was not fair. 


Looking into. the Plan more carefully, 
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|  Rajaji said, they would find that they should cut 


i di The cloth was 
coat according to the cloth. 
টি 5 | offer labour. 


abour, they 
it. But, 
ign loan. 


| their capacity to pay and capacity tol 
j - Tf they had capacity to contribute 1 
| could cut down the payment part of 
] they wanted to get foreign aid and forel l; 
| “All that will come back with compound interest, 
| he said and added that it was not possible to 
live for any length of time on foreign aid. They 
had to take all these factors into account if they 
were to prepare a proper, scientific Plan which 
| would be an instrument of happiness and not 
misery. 
Mr. Rajagopalachari said that criticism of 
a the budget proposals had been widespread. He 
had received telegrams congratulating him on 
his “bold” step in criticising the budget. He 
considered this attribution of “boldness” to him 
revealed the fear of the people to criticise the 
Government. No doubt, they should not be 
jrrelevant or impolite in their utterances, but 
they should be bold to’ voice their feelings. The 
people who had congratulated him also wanted 
him to go about from place to place to campaign 
against the taxation measures. This was 
nothing but “fantastic nonsense.” How could 
he go about criticising his old colleagues; nor 
Was he in a fit condition to do it. It was for 
those who had been hit by the measures, to take 
up the matter and agitate, Personally, he was 
not affected by anything contained in the budget. 
; He said, criticism from commercial and 
industria] circles seemed to be characterised by 
a “silent satisfaction” that the tax burden had 
fallen on the poor also. But, he would analyse 
the figures. The total estimated receipts from 
the Proposals would be about Rs. 99 crores Mee 
of which about Rs, 25 crores only would Be teen: 


tributed by the rich. The res 
ae e rest would be borne 


Mr, Rajagopalachari said there were two 
ways of getting popularity and approval of tha 
oposals. One was by doing what was right: 
e other was by approaching the টি of 
opinion, Important চং 


: Newspapers were 
| ie with, First of all Government 


to inflict enhancement of duty on 
` but then withdrew it. Human psycho- 

tar and they felt flattered when 
drawn on the pretext that it 
t newspaper 


ee = vas not 
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D 
real imposition which was withd | 
From a perusal of the leading ani 
budget published in the various ই ag 
ers 3 


There was not the original verve in ih l 
which was found before the with দা 1.4 
impost. He felt that that was not 7 tel, ] 
which criticism in the organs of public “yay 
was to be conducted. Of course, everybo sey 
a right to take care of his own interes al £ 
Press had a definite responsibility, teal 


legisla 


right for them, to turn a blind eye on the love) «i 
he 


ing of the minimum taxable income while 
gratulating the Finance Minister on lowering ls thi 
rates in the higher incomes. In this proces bl 00 i 
Finance Minister had not iost any revenue: H| lins € 
had gained the goodwill of those above adil 4, | 
will of those below, | apendi 
Mr. Rajagopalachari said people should mfi poss 
be afraid of criticising the Government ufs the 
account of their high regard for the Pi} yr m 
Minister. The Prime Minister, whatever w ier 
said and done, belonged to the Government; É fee, u 
Finance Minister had to be defended by El AY 
Therefore his commendation of the budget st 
not deter them from criticising it. Nor very lax 
justified in seeking the opinion of i bec 
representatives such as the Ambassador 0) 
United States on the soundness of the prop 
America was interested in keeping "° 
nists off and would: therefore approve ° 
in order to find the resources for t 
Rajaji expressed the fear that 
measures would only increase 85 
implementing the Plan, year after ago, 0.0. 
cited imposition by him, 20 yee gino | 
Sales-tax of one pie per rupee 
since and very much with the 
“naya paisa.” Indirect taxes, 
would never bd withdrawy 2” 
adding to the burden of the Le ari 
Was a safety valve. A situation ie 0 
the taxpayer could not pay- d advise HN 
Finance Minister, he hoped, Wo? nd 001 4 
kecp far away from that climate £ 
in “financial brinkmanship.” ‘om 
Rajaji referred to the cae i 
Amrit Kaur of the Budget ৪7717 


Jrink tax “Look at the idea of 
drir x. 


Mi . f yovernment 
g নিল Cu Broadly. 
S i ; রি 7 for 155 40 scrap Prohibition 
ey alt ee ent had failed. If the ad- 
a | cause | 6 a inefficient, they must won 
al i If ey had kee then tt ie ae Ae 
: wil purden of fhe et b : E psychological. 
© Obits রা not only financial bu ` ps এ 
body Me pining back to the taxa ion. propos is 
il, bull ani said that they were sugal-coated for the 
t, Dit by pi said t Very good, the rich as well 


t Was u| jgislature to say: 


52 Sine n 
the Jo | টি have been taxed.” Since Mr. 
while amachari was his friend he knew) his mind 
vering ad his intellectual level was very high. His 
fag is had run in the direction of new scientific 


venue; bl kinds of taxation that could be imposed on the 
ve and Hit, He had taken up the wealth-tax and the 
japenditure-tax and tried to make it as scientific 
hould si} s possible. Kerosene went up in price as soon 
ned ds the taxation proposals were announced, The 
ne Pit jtor man had also been called upon to pay more 
lever vi] Ih way of increased railway fare and tax on tea, 
ment; bl alee, etc, 
| by E A new invention of jurisprudence had been 
get sit] toduced in the Budget, he said. What was 
wer x on expenditure, he asked, and answered 
i because they bought something they had to 
ae “This measure of tax on expendi- 
at TA Bid really an encroachment on the 
E ot taxation on sales and pur- 
€y might, he said, read the consti- 


ti i 

plan, | onal Position 7 
9104] made for a i ne they would find no provi- 
el gal im li AX on expenditure. He hoped 
cat ite n E „cations of the taxation on expen- 
A ay ed, ae zate would in due course be 
se l Treated টি an agricultural article had 
1801 101080 2 igus ured atticle and this 

A en ~ 
put quate that th on the rights of the States, 
টি Gove © States Which got doles from 

o men; J 

ile Position, rae were not going to con- 
are oË oil then 8 could be levied on 


be levied 


Org Abroad 
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pall at New the UN. correspondent of 
pat © তি Paper, ~ak, sends the following 
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editors who have come 
e International Press: 
and the Niagara Falls 
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to-day after 


four days in this 
concrete 


sky-scrapers 
mg their stay here, 


metropolis of 
and asphalt canyons, Dur- 
they were wined and dined 
by Indians, official and non-official, and smiled 
upon by the pleasant spring weather, However— 
and this must have come as an unpleasant sur- 


prise to them that they who have thrown open 
the hospitable 


; Harry delega- 
tion from abroad which has visited India—they 

completely ignored by the 
Neither the American Com- 
mittee for I.P.I. which is supposed to be in 
charge of the arrangements for their visit here, 
nor the large-numbered Public Relations Staff of 
the Government of India located here, who could 
have utilised this opportunity of the editors’ visit 
to get some favourable publicity for India seem, 
to have devoted any thought to the public 
relations side of the editors’ delegation, with the 
result, not a single line has appeared about them 
in the newspapers. Some Deputy Minister from 
India has only to come and the entire Government 
of India’s Public Relations team here goes around 
the Press hawking news of the visit. Evidently. 


India’s top editors are not important enough 
people. 
The Foreign Policy Association gave a 


dinner for the visiting editors last night and Mr. 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh of the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
made a speech, which doubtless the Press Trust 
had dutifully cabled to India and has been 
splashed in the Indian Press, but both 
the function and speeches have gone completely 
unnoticed here. The editors met the U.N. 
Secretary-General yesterday, for which they have 
to thank India’s live-wire 


the meeting at short notice. i 


The Defence of India 

The news report, from the Statesman, 
given infra would indicate that there is at least 
one Elder Statesman left who is not befogged, 
and bewildered by shibboleths and fetishes, 
like our myopic and hag-ridden tin-gods. 

New Delhi, May 22.—“A few hours before 
the Lok Sabha was due to discuss the official re- 
solution criticizing the production of nuclear wea- 
pons, Dr, H. N. Kunzru, who has been associated 
with more than. one military committee, created a 

‘Rigs? 
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stir in the Rajya Sabha by demanding that the 
Indian Army be equipped with atomic weapons. 

“Much as he regretted the use of such wea- 
pons, he said it was necessary to face facts. India 
could not afford to have weapons inferior to those 
possessed by her neighbours. ae 

“He also suggested better amenities rior 
officers and men and the purchase of submarines 
to protect the air-craft-carrier India would soon 


acquire.” বা 


Working Committee News 


a We append below a report from the 
i Statesman on the latest deliberations of that 
| effete body, which has been completely emas- 


| culated since the Congress came into power, the 
; Congress Working Committee. 

Time was when the Working Committee— 
and through it the Congress—was the last 
court of appeal of a helpless people against the 
bloodless, soulless and ruthless workings of the 
administration. Today the administration. has 
swallowed the Congress, its sole function being 
to approve and applaud. 3 

New Delhi, May 27.—“Devoting the best 
part of its seven-hour meeting to the problem of 
revitalizing the party organization, the Congress 
Working Committee today took two 
decisions, 

“One was to make the Congress more ‘func- 
tional’ by ‘collectively affiliating’ organizations 
such as Women’s Councils, trade unions, Kisan 
Sabhas and co-operative societies, The other was 
to make the elections within the party—except 
those to the basic units, the mandal committees 
—indirect, 1 

“The committee felt that indirect elections 
would eliminate much of the rancour and rift in- 
herent in the present system of direct electione 
ind that new elements brought in by ‘functional 
liation’ would make the party more broad- 


important 


_“A special sub-committee, headed by Mr. Lal 

anadur Shastri, was formed to prepare, in the 
- f today’s decision, a detailed scheme for 
sideration of the All-India Congress Com- 
eeting here on June 1 and টে 
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sub-committee’s report, which wil] Ihe | 
it in the form of a resolution ar. 
should consider two other official e 
ting to the food problem an 
ral economic situation, 
“These resolutions will þe atatieg | 
informal meeting of the Workine Commie 
the eve of the two-day A.I.C.C. ই: j 
“While explaining today’s টি, i 
Commiltee to reporters, Mr. Shriman টি 
Congress General Secretary, categorically deal in| 
a Press report that a proposal to ask Mr, টে 
to step down from the office of Prime Ming the 
had been ‘discussed at the highest level? 180] 


“He said that one of the non-official result be el 
tions tabled for the A.I.C.C. did contan glia? 
proposal and the Working Committee had টানা 
rally examined its admissibility along with of fs 
resolutions. But he could not say immedi il 9 
the resolution would be admitted for dieusi a i 
at the A.I.C.C. i s 

“Informed sources, however, said liity 
quently that the resolution in its present fom | ine | 
bound to be ruled out of order. Jt is leam fs pr 
when the resolution was read out at the Omi 
mittee’s meeting today, along with other k 
official resolutions, the only reachon ta 
was general laughter. | 

“Once again Mr. T. T. Kri 
present at the 00705015915 mee 
tinued for a short while the ovem 
on the taxation proposals. 

“While agreeing that it was 
sary’ to raise resources for the i 
Plan, the Committee laid stress CRE 
tive need for economy in govern’ a 
ture iand for creating an atmosphere ©. 
and simplicity in the country. 

“Jt was specifically sug রী 
ture on huge buildings should 
that Ministers and Congress 
smaller cars. fo 

“Mr. Nehru’s review of :9 pi 
understood to have been ex0¢ 
subjects referred to were the 7 
Indo-Pakistan relations. He 
said that the overall internatio 
tinued to be ‘bad’.” 
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is the centre and focus of a Parlia- 
pase D and the real basis of the 
i the toleration of the opposition, 

and the civil 
Indian-Constitution- 
principle of Parlia- 
country. The 


lly dosh ian Paria 


Mr, Nag) ger House is known as the Council of States; 


; Vinyls) he Lower House is known as the House of 
ed? 18706, The members of the Lower House are 
al aly elected directly on the basis of adult 
pi fie. The first election to the House was 
এ 1951-52. The first House under the 
wih tiean constitution met on T uesday, 13th 
y, 1952. As party Government is the vital 
tile of representative Government, many 
Mis took active part in the elections. ‘The 
; TE AN the seats of the House of the 
rant omed the Government, and many 
Soups and independent members, who 
i a minority, formed the opposition, The 
in pas polled in favour of the 
hy ee the general election of 
ih Ouse of the People was 45.01, 
apture 364 seats out of 499 
9 seats were occupied by the 
nd independent members, 


fi Tie rest of th 
Pelion groups ৪ 
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kiore We disc 


[00 Riis uss th ১1715 s 1 
dF মাঃ রী ও House of BE te ms 
he | expected a What the opposition is 
‘al ন্‌ to do. The attack and criticise 
tion of ee Individual Ministers is 


mis to a “PPosition. The duty of the 
i ১ It adopts Sir Tobby’s 
ever thou seest him, draw; 


1805, cw í 
1008) 04187 Horrible.” (quoted 


lament, © Cabinet Government) . 
J ; amn function is to criticise 
1. 79810 is its most im- 
ঘি 
ati Si € Governmen i 
l ৫0120 Severn: but i 8 
gt fire one £ 1b must do so 
te HON 08৩1 Criticism from the 
ire i টা Side is assumed to be 
বি tap sirable that inside the 
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OF OPPOSITION IN TE HOU oF 
THE PEOPLE (1952—1956) 
By Pror. C. P. BHAMBHRI, m.a. 


injunction, “I beseech you, by the bowels ot 
Christ, think it possible that you may be mis- 
taken.” —Jennings: The British Constitution, 


p. 81. 
Moreover, the opposition of one day will 
be the government of the next, but the condi- 


tion is that it shall maintain its identity and 
appear always with an alternative programme, 
which will be regarded by the electorate as a 
pledge. 

“Opposition parties play a necessary 
role in a democracy by providing a training 
ground for politicians who may at any mo- 
ment be called upon to discharge the func- 


tions of Government.” —A. B. Lal: The 
Indian Parliament, p. 270. 
Thus opposition provides an alternative 


Government also. 


The immense public benefit of an organized 
opposition has been fully recognized. Tt is a 
great check upon corruption and defective ad- 
ministration. It is, too, the means by which 
individual injustice is prevented. It is the 
public duty of the opposition to raise questions 
of corruption and mal-administration. It is a 
duty hardly less important than that of Gov- 
ernment. It is due to this fact that in England, 
“His Majesty’s Opposition” is regarded second 
in importance to “His Majesty’s Government.” 
It is known as “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion” in England. The leader of the opposition 
is paid £2,000 a year. In Canada, the salary 
of the leader of the opposition has been pro- 
vided since 1906. In a Community where no 
opposition parties are permitted, the alternative 
Government is one of ‘courtiers, policemen, sol- 
diers and gangsters’ and it is only by violent 
methods that the Government may be ousted. 
An effective opposition renders a government a 
going concern. It prevents the formation of 
monpolies in politics. It ensures a neutral and 
non-political civil service and armed forces. 


To find out whether a people is free it is 
necessary only to ask if there is an opposition 


“and if there is, to ask where it is. The existence 


of a strong opposition is the greatest guarantee 
that there shall be no tyranny of the ruling 
party. Due to the non-existence of the opposi- 


"tion parties in Soviet Russia, she is fee a 
described as a 10681108118, State. W oer ee 
one party is allowed to exist, civil i re ae 
and judiciary, all become party 809 eae 
| controlled by the party in power as es = 
| Russia. Thus liberty of the indivi K ie? 
| i which he has been strugg ing through a 
] ages, is sacrificed at the altar of a mono 
| 


: party. Tr ree ; 
i} Thus an effective opposition is very neces 


sary for the right functioning of a 0০7 
democracy. But it is not the business of the 
opposition to obstruct the Government. Its 
purpose is to criticise not to hinder. Obst uction 
brings Parliamentary Government into con- 
tempt. The Government must govern and the 
opposition must oppose. The Government has 
the power to obstruct the opposition, and the 
opposition has the power to obstruct the 
government, but neither kind of obstruction is 
desirable because it leads to confusion and 
results in inefficiency. 


TYPES OF OPPOSITION IN THE House 

Inside the House there are many opposition 
groups and also many independent and un- 
attached members. Sri Nehru has said that they 
can be represented in colours from scarlet, 
various hues of red, pink and yellow, to deep 
blue. Traditional classification of right, left 
and centre is inapplicable to the various groups 
as represented in the Lok Sabha. We can 
divide them into extreme left, extreme right and 
moderate left. The ruling party is attacked 
from the extreme right by Jan Sangh and the 
Mahasabha. It accuses the rulers of resorting to 
radica’ social and economic reforms in the 
society and advocates an aggressive policy 
È. towards Pakistan. The second type of attack 
= ts made from the extreme left that is the Com- 
= Munists, who form the largest sing’e group in 
E the Lok Sabha. They advocate radica! social 
forms and economic changes. “Tt criticises the 
g party from the angle of the toiling people.” 
third group is represented by the Demo- 
Socia ists and the Praja Socialist party. 
are moderate leftists. They also believe 
and economic changes, but they are 
sive and vio'ent as the Commu- 


who are mainly guided by 
pinion shall be expressed as 
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9, Po 
the occasion arises.” Thus the obon i 
sists of various divided, even Pest al jf 
groups which are fundamenta] “otis col 
cally opposed to each other. Sri Neh (ts pres 
about the nature of the opposition tha Real] bec 
“They hold together, I SUPP ose K | ve 
the stress of circumstances and B ke 
there are marriages of convenience রি] রা 
followed by rapid divorces ree lis 


> ANd on the gl veo 
we find these strange bed-fellows ; evt die 


২5 Cony] com 
together because of a certain spirit of ul it 
tion to the majority group.” | 


The opposition benches Were grand} ing 
great personalities like the late Dr 1] meas 
Mukherji, Sri N. C. Chatterji, Prof, Hiel ston 
Mukherji, Sri Ashoka Mehta, Dr. N. B, Kte Sri 
Sri H. V. Kamath, Acharya Kripalan, b| Dea 
Lanka Sundaram, etc. The opposition has gel 
speakers. Dr. Lanka Sundaram speaks wits} ; 
average of 200-220 words a minute in Ene] “I 

“There is the perennial হী | 
Hiren Mukherji, the logistics of N.C d ei 
terji, the crisp uncouth aphorisms of Nd M 
Khare and the skilled machine-gun ti 
Renu Chakravarty.” রর |] pos 

Had Dr. 9. P. Mukherjee lived lon) = | 
wou'd have contributed greatly to melt । 


টি কা it is today. We 
opposition more effective than it Js today. 


S. S. More once said regarding the ome) 
bers: 5 | 
সদ “We do command, on our side, i 
small, some ex-Presidents of the conse ti 
some ex-General Secretaries of he ed tse 
some doughty fighters in the ME wal 1 
who sti'l carry on their faces the $ ali Mh 
freedom’s battle. We have S0? Sno 
of High Court.” aaa 
Thus opposition bene if. ° 
some great চি of the [টন qos yet 
ATTITUDE OF THE GovERNMEN Ji mh 
THE OPPOSITION 10৮4 
Before we discuss the an 705 wed titg 
opposition we shou'd know ¥ ds the opi yt 
tude of the government Nes 08791 008. 
The attitude of the 05 
cribed in the words of SH s 
who was the leader of the ? 
said; 


Alley 
ere ooch y 
es we 1৮ 0 


1111] 
90840) 
coming 410 ঢা “tly 

“We welcome the posit! 


of the members of the . uch 
they may be, and however 4 
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in many matters we wel- sition, was it a fact or a i 


them je 
থা afe E, because eee they Te- ag freedom of the opposition! aaa ae far 
i 6 eee ose of this kind to om of the জেতা aly 0৩ As far as consultas 
Lhe aae ibis OOd oso that whether it concemed’ rnd With the oppesition was 
. Mi bet a vigorous opposition Eo hay whether 1t concerned, whether it 777 
Deca MY emment or the majority party, tacy do known by the election of the Speak : d 
31] js 6 iB complacent. If I may strike a other Important Parliamentary দিও pe 


( 
some | 10 beco 
ug Coan note, regardless of the present 


Sous, | personal 5 

এ many faces d 

‘the wis) differences, তা sie the & দি. 2 ELECTION OF 
x A [5711 a DOS রি 5 

Conse] comrades who belong Pi THE SPEAKER 


01011 ome memories of the past come to me. I do The new House 
| Br ish to forget them, and I cannot its chairman বি pa was ea 
raced) imagine that ways may not be found for- a and exemp'ary convention which E oie AG 
Dr, 511 masure of co-operation with those with the British House of Gomma A Orea. wa 
of, Hix} som we have co-operated in the past.” Speaker is elected unanimous] 2 Tl = ‘snithe 
B. Rial Sri Nehru, 22nd May, 1953, Pariamentary tion has a great practical aoe! Te 
ilani, If Debates. of the Speaker is of great তি রম 
টি 4: ই Impartia'ity from the holder af the 
Ful “I invite members of the opposition, not he হিলি Pa Ro guarantee his impartiality, 
মা] Mly members of the House, but others out- g cee e e ca unopposed. An elected 
008] ste this House to come and confer with us p on a party basis cannot be as impartial 
of মু] i regard to planning in general or in regard ৪9188 Speaker. 
B. : pee Soe The new Parli tari j ak 
gunning) Our Five-Year Plan. . . . As a matter of 7৩5 
advantage from the experience af the Mother of 


0) our attit i 
pt, our attitude here in regard to th i i 
i a ae রি Parliaments. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru pro- 


voit mith ঠা রি posed the name of the ] j Janki 
oa e 25795 . Which openly and A. K. Gopalan then ae বিনা 
Thich conducting activities More. The House was divided. Ayes were 394, 


008] 0 can only be salle 


f d subversive activiti 
| vith every crsive activities Noes were 55. The Congress candidate was 


thoi Le to know oe pot 707 I should elected as Sneaker. 
Const] erica or Europe eat country Jn Asia, This even is of great significance. It shows 
, Cnt} : type ies mere মি ০ of clearly that in the future Parliaments when the 
of FT as Wil] remember that om: . . . The opposition groups shall be stronger as it should 
i sain I said that T aye টি a previous be in the interest of true Parliamentary demo- 
el Operation as 0 টার welcome as cracy, the office of the Speaker shall be a 
| ee M fact, from thes i Tom members greatly contested office. Though he will behave 
curt, o find চাও House. It is in an impartial way in the House, psycho- 
a method en mess Or logically he cannot forget that he was opposed 
oo Al টা co- by many honourable members of the House, 
€ Opposition that To to haan many members a'so cannot forget that they 
t n any i would like had opposed the Speaker, and if such a mem- 
RvS তা matter ber’s motion for adjournment is disallowed or 
dee AM Not takin go we had such he is not allowed to speak on any occasion when 
t € but ৪০ ual ae R co-operation he likes to speak, though perfectly according to 
‘port, টা tation, ctc., the rules of procedure, the member should think 
T e man ne si In ad- that the Speaker is taking revenge. Thus the 
thoy » ১ Politica] y 117185 m com- bonafides of the Speaker should always be in 
i Party wou'd have to doubt. Impartia'ity of the Speaker is not only 
desirable but nonetheless essential. Opposition 
above about the today has to fight the steam-rol'er of the Con- 


op 
01) ~ POsitio j BEE. 
the Gove k Parties and the gress. There are so many victorious leaders of 
ent with the oppo- the victorious party in the House and it is not 
- Be ; 
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unusual that the wine of victory goes to eas 
heads and the minorities suffer. রা 

| the interests of the minorities is in the hands 
er. ; 
the টি had a gricvance that it হা 
consulted by the majority party in the রি 0 
of the Speaker. The late Dr. S. P. Mukherjee 
e “We would have been happier if you had 
stood for re-election as an independent 
candidate and not as a candidate on beha'f 
of any particular party. That is a convention 
which is accepted throughout the world and 
no one opposes such a re-election of the 
Speaker. Again, Sir, in your selection it 
wou'd have been better if the leader of the 
House had consulted the opposition at least 

- informally before your name was se'ected.” 


- here would have been a practical diffi- 
culty with the majority party, how to consult 
various opposition groups and many indepcn- 
dent members. This difficulty does not absolve 
them of the responsibility of starting a bad 
tradition. The conventions and traditions laid 
down by this Par'iament shall be followed -by 
later Parliaments and also by many State 
legis'atures. Moreover, a non-party Speaker 
Was very essential because Parliamentary life 
has 07715 recently begun in our land and it is 
yet a tender plant that requires delicate and 
careful handling and careful nursing. The late 
Mavlankar rightly observed: 
“To expect the Speaker’ to be out of 
Politics a'together without the corresponding 
* convention (unopposed election) 19, perhaps, 
os | entertaining contradictory expectations.” — 
= 13th May, 1952, Parliamentary Debates. 
His partisan election aroused suspicion and 


4 vote of censure was moved later on. This we 
shall discuss afterwards. 


The vote of censure moved against the late 


SR EE Patna tr 


EE STD 


ssl 


Ma’ 
ority party. They refused to learn any- 
either from the experience of the British 
Ouse of Commons or from their 
on 8th March, 1956, Sri M. Anantha-. 
Ayyanger was c'ected Speaker on. 

s and Sri H. N. Mukherji said: 
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‘ ception and not a general rule. 


_tions were put forward: ; 


vlankar did not change the ideas of the’ 


own experience, | 


+ inh) 
0 Wonder |. 


kasturi deer who exudes his own 


exudes a sense of strength and ৪) | 1. 
because of the serried ranks of hie, ty ‘ 
and of course, he told us about Aker IE 
your having been chosen by the Cop ; 

party. But that was 00016 an intimate | 9. 
a decision and not the intimation of at A 


tention that the Congress party wanted | 11. 
discuss it with other Members of this Hes 
. . that a’convention should be wel 
whereby election to the chair is precede! 12, 
consultation not merely in an informa gl 
but in a formally substantial sense bevel 
the different parties and groups nf 9, 
House.” | 


OPPOSITION AND Motions Ft | 
ADJOURNMENT | Th 

_ An adjournment motion is a device to Wt 
something before the House, which is wai 
cluded in the agenda or the order pape. I 
something like taking up a new matter 
was not intended to be taken up. Thee 
be extreme urgency or emergency থা | 
matter included in the adjournment TE | 
adjournment motion should be a matter | 


ud 
In the House of the People it had "l 
a fashion or a matter of habit with oial 
tion.to place before the chair: k 1005] 
adjournment. From 13th May, : el eted Plea | 
day of the session of the newly 10100] 
Sabha up to 12th August, 19717100716 i 
three months, the following 200a | 


“To 
195 


' তি 
ps 
1. May 16th, 1952—Three 9:80 
journment on ioa n {or 01 
2. May 20th, 19521104128 ner ol 
ment; Train act? af 10101 
ner. Three notices ° q 
x g . p 1111 
motions. soy for adi” 
8. May 22. 2 010 
Firing on TAlW ng 1001 
4, May 27, 1952—Motiol™ ar 
` ment: (i) 7097 city? 
(ii) Tension in the © 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


59 Motion for adjournment: 
by Swami Sita Ram, resi- 
A Andhra State. i 
, 30 1952—Motion for adjournment: 
6. May © sion in Agartala or Tripura. 
21952 Motion for adjournment: 
[এস Closure of Mils in Indore. 


fay 28, 19 
1 May anal 


25 1952—Motion for adjournment: 


eS ml 0 Bombing of Yalu River Electric 

1e focil Plants by American p anes. 

| June 30, 1952—Motion for adjournment, 

Ta k July 15, 1952—Motion for adjournment. 
ann} 10. « 


ty il, July 16, 1952—Mction for adjournment: 

Use of force by po ice in Calcutta. 
Food policy ve: West Bengal. 

2. August 2, 1952—Motion for adjourn- 
ment: Anti-Hindi agitation in the 


Ne [8] 


receded} 


Tel ৫] 

se bein} South. - 

ps int) 13. August 4, 1952—Motion for adjourn- 
| ment: 


Accident in Champion Reefs Mine 
i on March 9, 1953. 
| The following motions for 
ce to ৬ moved: 


R 
adjournment 


is "i (i) Firing on refugees at Yole 
aper, It Camp; 

ie (ii) Arrest of three members; 
10080] (iii) Ban on procession in Delhi; 
গা] iv) Interference with rights of 
টি three members; 

tier 8 (v) Lathi charge and tear gas 


| on a public meeting in Bara 
10108] hot a EERU © 
Z roe as my 1952, up to 18th Decem- 
i ie ae ut. 89 motions for চিট রত 
ঠ wa 0 
0৫1 le; Ton did No x 
0091 While movin t use its 
nent “Ys th 1003 


sense of dis- 
x & a motion for adjournment. 

adjournment were disal’owed 
Cease they pertained to States 
overnment had no say. 
‘Vision of powers on 
e of federalism is based 


Peaker p 


Dike ae Was moved e.g., 
à = cutta. Certain 
related to trivial 
16 Work of the whole House’ 
ay J? on 28th May, 1952,’ 
™ re. Andhra State’ Now 
Population of over 350 

ও or insane man goes to 


১ 
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a fast for a right or WIO 
you adjourn the work of the whole House? 
There Was also a great deal of duplication in 
the adjournment motions. Here is a concrete 
example of a divided opposition. One adjourn- 
ment motion which was allowed was by Dr, 
Lanka Sundaram, on February 18th, 1954, All 
other adjournment motions up to that date were 
disallowed by the Speaker. There was a great 
grievance in the hearts of the Opposition mem- 
bers against the Speaker on the issue of ad- 
journment motions. As we shall see later on 
this was one of the grounds of censuring the 
Speaker in the motion of censure, 

But, did they serve any purpose? Yes, by 
moving adjournment motions sufficient informa- 
tion was obtained from the Government. Tt 
could also bring to the notice of the general 
public, the blunders of the Government. Though 
adjournment motions were disa’lowed, it shows 
that opposition was very vigilant and it wanted 
to bring to the notice of the House and the 
Government any and every matter of public 
importance beginning from the fast of any man, 
firing, accidents, Sec. 144, ete. 


D: 


ng purpose. How can 


OPPOSITION AND THE COMMITTEES 
OF THE HOUSE j 

Every Legislative Assembly takes the he'p 
of a large number of Committees in the business 
of law-making. In a House of 499 members (as 
our House of the People is) it is very dificult 
that every member may get an opportunity to 
express his opinion on every bill. The Teal 
scrutiny of the bill takes place in the committee. 
As far as membership of these committees is con- 
cerned it is not the privilege of only the majo- 
rity party to have all the members of the various 
committees of the House from its own party. 
Members of the Opposition are also duly re- 
presented in the committee of the House. There 
they play a very important ro'e. In the com- 
mittecs the members can make greater contri- 
bution, and ‘it is here that the barricades of party 
or group, which are put in open debates undor 
the procedure, fall, and each member can go 
ahead with full steam, and even» 00100916015 
dominate the committee with special knowledge. 

Thus in each and every committee of the 
House members of the Opposition had their 
representatives, ৪.০. opposition had its repre- 
sentatives in the panel of chairman, e.g., in 1952- 
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53, Sri N. C. Chatterjee, Srimati Renu Chakra- 
varty, etc., were there. Renu Chakravarty Me, 
a'so found in the committee on petitions 0 
1952-53, on committee of privileges. Sri A. K. 
Gopalan, the late Dr. S. P. Mukherjee, Sucheta 
Kripalani, etc., were representing Opposition. 

The fo'lowing case will be interesting to 
note. A point of privilege was raised by Sri A. 
K. Gopalan on 28rd June, 1952. He wanted 
that certain papers laid on the table by Dr. ৪. 
Sinha 91000 be referred to the Committee of 
Privileges. Gopalan himself was a member of 
the Privileges Committce. A member wanted to 
know whether A. K. Gopalan will take part 
in the discussions and also vote in the com- 
mittee when the matter is discussed and the 
Speaker said ৪] these questions shall be decided 
by the Privileges Committee itself. 

The opposition members p’ayed an impor- 
tant role in the deliberations and discussions of 
the committee though this is an aspect of their 
role which is least publicised and is more or less 
completely hidden from the gaze of the public. 


টিসি লা রা PO PIE ৯০-১৫১০" 


এলো 


Timp FACILITY TO THE OPPOSITION IN ` 
THE HOUSE 

Sufficient time was allotted to the opposi- 
tion to take part in Parliamentary debates and 
discussions. There was the difficulty regarding 
the apportioning of time among the various 
groups, parties, and individuals of the Opposi- 
tion Benches, in addition to ensuring that the 
party in power is allotted its due share. The 
result was that the debating time of e 
which was four hours after the question hour 
= Was divided pro-rata on the basis cf the actual 
E strength of the Congress party on the one hand 
and the opposition parties, groups and indivi- 
duals on the other hand. The following, for 
of the debating time 
hour) as fixed on 


ach sitting 


Sirength Out of four 
hours daily - 


S party 364 2 hrs. 24 mins. 
35 25 minutes 
31 22 minutes 


18 minutes 
16 minutes 
- 15 minutes 
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Since this allotment was 


Speaker, there have been Man 

it : Y change. Ë 
composition of these groups of Binal 9 
and the time was re-allotted, 0৮] ri 

The implication of this allotment or. | 10 
that there was reasonable facility rer oft can 
time available each day for aan পে ow 
nised parties, groups and individu | mis 
was for the partics and groups to allot wall ou 
among its members. Time was also মান Mit 
a block basis for each bill or ile 


; resolution nl 0 
the result that recognised parties and a 
MA 


knew in advance the total time availabe af 
them in a particular debate. It enable ee 
to select their own speakers and notify taf 2 
names to the chair for being called in 8118 
appropriate order to maintain a proper bales er 
in debates. Thus opposition. got ample time's} 1. 
the debates to express its opinion and itis 
There were occasions when leaders of the ps) 2 
ties and groups consumed all the time ell 
to their section in the House, and someraj 3, 
these leaders complete’y prevented any a § 
member of their party or group from inter) 4, 
ing. The late Dr. S. P. Mukherjee uel 
this quite often and the latest example 5110] 5, 
Acharya Kripalani, who took neary ai 19 
and a half on the Preventive 00010] 6, 
Debate (Autumn Session, 1953), with ther 


§ 


| 
! 
[ 
j 
( 
| 
| 


| 
spell 1. 
that he almost blocked every other ? | 
from his group. i ‘ie | 8. 
| ॥ 
OPPOSITION AND QUESTO in | n 
The most interesting and the a ti} Oreos 
tant hour in the House is the pe | 
This, also, provides the best oo 


members of the opposition to pero" 
of a critic. They put many qué 
the individual Ministers or to, 
co'lective body, regarding various fi 
matters or national problems. Eat 
to be very alert while answering oy 
tions. Government may give OIF 1] 
questions or written answers = jon 
put by the opposition. The ০20 719 
much information by these 
supplementary questions. I 
questions, Government gaY রি 
and they were later on place js the 
“The essence of democra pent, a 
ability of Ministers to Rani questo | 
© privilege of members to 56 a 


0 
ers! 


সি 


+n formation otherwise on matters of 
টি in tance. Some of the questions 
public impor wered fully even at reasonable 
E of the information demanded 
potice. জন immediate y. On such 
cannot be Ministers have naturally to pro- 
ocasion, use to furnish information in due 
pise ০ government implies that 
39. 


খা promises shou'd be fulfilled.” 
S 


€ Ul mng the action taken by the Government 
bles the qvarious assurances, promises and under- 
tiy the kings given by Ministers during the various 
011] as shown against each: 
le times] 1. Consolidated statement, sixth session, 
nd ides 1954, of the House of People. 
|] 2% Suppementary statement No. V, fifth 
avail] session, 1953, of the House of Peop'e. 
রা 3, Supplementary statement, No. X, fourth 
any Olé) session, 1953, of the House of Peop'e. 
inne) 4. Supp'ementary statement, No. XV, third 
sed 08} session, 1958, of the House of People. 
js thal). Supplementary statement, No. XY, 
an Ht) second session, 1952. 
atin BY. Supplementary statement, No. XVI, 
fist session, 1952. 
| a ary statement, No. VII, 
05500) 1951, Prov. Parl 


a | জা statement, No, XI, fourtb 
st it 3 D, 1951) Prov, Parl? 

tion WA Poston ay 

yoo) ND DEBATES AND Discussions 


i ON Biurs 


ad mov Pitteipated in debates of the 
Which wer 1s amendments to various 
Speech তি for discussion on the 
Moved ah he first Lok Sabha; the 
g Ninety dif, ut two hundred amend- 
Tents remas at Subjects. In the end, 
€ amed, Opposition withdrew 
09 Were left for voting. 
to vote and was lost. 
assed - Thus the motion 
Where we ‘Us the opposition could 
be place because it 
এরর every Parliamentary 
000৩০ jn TOY Measure the suc- 
1১ way. We can 


190 | 
ous 1 


sition 
to" t 
‘dle 


Us, 
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Measure its success in a qualitative way. Whether 
1৮ was able to change or influence any plan or 
policy of the Government? Whether any 
amendment against the Government pill was 
accepted by the Government? Could the opposi- 


tion take any promises from the Government 
for any future question? 


Yes, in these fields the Opposition was suc- 
cessful up to some extent. Al the cut motions 
moved by the opposition members against the 
Railway Budget of 1952 were defeated. But it 
does not mean that the defeat of the cub 
motions was the total annihilation of the opposi- 
tion. Many informative points were put forward 
by the opposition which influenced the po icies 
of the Government. The Hon’ble Lal Bahadur 
Shastri said: 1 

“About ten cut motions have been moved 
by various members of the House. I shall 
deal with the subject-matter of those cut 
motions which have been discussed on the 
floor of this House. I need not assure the 
other members of this House that the sug- 
gestions made by them cither from this side 
or that side will be looked into, and I prc- 
pose to ask the Railway Board to take special 
care in sifting the various suggestions made 
herc and put up a note to me as to how and 
when the suggestions made would be tran- 
slated into action.”—Railway Budget, 1952. 

Sri C. D. Deshmukh said on Indian Com- 
panies Amendment Bills (July 17, 1952): 

“T have made a note, I may say of the 
various observations, which have been on 
the whole very he pful, and we shall certainly 
bear them in mind, particularly the point 
about location, I am sorry to say, and that 
point is very much in our mind that the 
location should be diversified.” 

In Indian Companies Amendments Act, Sri 
C. D. Deshmukh himself accepted an amend- 
ment moved by Sri N. ©. Chatterji. In Deli- 
mitation Commission Bill, 1952 an amendment 
was accepted by the Hon. Minister himself. 
The resolution regarding President’s Proclama- 
tion on P.E.P.S.U., 1953, was passed as 
amended. Many Government bils were passed 

as amended in which the Government itself ac- 
cepted the amendments. ag এ 
Sometimes the opposition membors carried _ 


4 


the House and even the Government with them- 
selves. Though such occasions were very rare. 
The most famous example is that relating to 
the motion first debated in May, 1953, on the 
suggested association of members of the Rajya 
Sabha with the Public Accounts Committee of 
the House of the People. The Congress party 
had decided upon this course. The Prime 
Minister as leader of the House, had submitted 
in his name the appropriate motion. He also 
spoke on it. A three-line whip of the Congress 
party was issued. Dr. Lanka Sundaram opened 
the debate from the opposition side. Even before 
he had conc!uded his speech, there were hurried 
consultations between the Prime Minister on the 
Front Treasury Bench and the Government 
agreed to the postponement of a decision on the 
motion ti!] the next session—it was a great suc- 
cess for the opposition when moneys were voted 
for various departments, the whole departments’ 
activities are scrutinised and the opposition 
gets ample opportunity. 


IIE I TET IO 


OPPOSITION AND THE PREVENTIVE 
\ DETENTION 

When Preventive Detention (Second 
Amendmentt) Bill was moved in 1952, and 
Preventive Detention Bill debate took p'ace 
(Autumn Session) 1953, the members of the 

j Opposition were very much excited and they 
very vehemently opposed the bill. They were 
] fearing that it might be used against them. Dr. 


K N. Katju replied from the Government 
side: 


: “This Preventive Detention measure is 
directed against persons, not parties who 
may be interested in causing harm to our 
Defence, to the conduct of the External 
Affairs and to the security of India.” 

এ He again said pointing out towards the 
opposition parties: 


= “IF we ta’k of democracy, if we talk of 
the horrors of detention without trial and the 
ultimate right of every individual to go and 


will not leave my address, T wil 
Vienna’—we are all accepting 

les, we talk very glibly 
tencles and authori- 
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taridn rule and the Congress i 
crush the liberties of the pay cing beny per 
had done it in the slightest map Sl Nai 
not have been here and the গা Uny টা 
are de:ivering would not have a tly pombe 
So the opposition members oe beg jile € 

may be harassed by the Executiv th | 
They feared that the Preventive Deal OR 

be uscd against them. No doubt, ডা) 
the Government were there, no doubt il 0 
tion was not crushed with the help wafer 
weapon, but what is the guarantee that nale Spe 
future Preventive Detention will not টিং 
against the opposition parties? The nj consi 
party with the wine of victory in its head pul the 1 
crush all the opposition with the help of Pe 11). 
ventive Detention where there is no Hoal 00. 
Corpus. impal 


! yf conic 
“A man can never go to his bed mi) ॥ 


fearing a knock on his door in the [1111] 0 
the night, the sudden irruption of gual) pe 
police, his being dragged from his teal 
hauled away for trial before a biased C int 
for a crime known to no existing code oi Mf gyi 
then being consigned after the mockery পা 
trial to prison or concentration camp, Ta as 
all too often, the next and last that's 1৪] "গু 
of him as a summons to his wile bidding ss) oe 
attend to receive the unrecognisab:e yl ag 
of his body, or to carry away & box of ttl 
containing what are alleged to be vek [h 
LA. B. Lal: The Indian Partignet Mha 


OPPOSITION AND, THE [75709 
The method of a wa k-out Weer ʻi 
by the members of the opposition £0019% 
against the rulings of the Speaker. 
members characterized it as 
cratic. Others defined it 
dignified and unparliamentary- é 
was a'so followed by the 606 Cy 
rule of the Britishers. The past © ound 4 
Congress can be justified 02 
they wanted to break 
Administration. They were 
foreign rulers and then it os 
everything is fair in love and “panged 


e f 
fighting £ A 


bers of the republican parli 


copy the devices of the 
day’s Parliament, The Sp° 


the members should say, “I pro- 
: ruling, could you reconsider 
১1814 1011, Thus it is below the dignity of the 


+ Dar 
r dignified 


AND THE VOTE OF CENSURE 
AGAINST THE SPEAKER 8 
On 18th December, 1954, the Opposition 
da resolution regarding the removal of 
peaker. The resolution read as follows: 
‘That this House, having taken into 
nsideration the conduct of the Speaker of 
head wy tt House as regards giving his consent to 
p of pf adjournment motions, disallowing questions, 
10 Haba) ele, feels that he has ceased to maintain an 
| partial attitude necessary to command the 
| wnfidence of all sections of the House. 
“That in his partisan atttude he disregards 
ie rights of members of the House and 
i kes pronouncements and gives rulings cal- 
দা Eo to affect and undermine such rights, 
de of he espouses the version of the 
sey ll A eee all controversial mat- 
ap, THEY es of Pike ee PY. other amet 
it 1518] "That all th nt. a . 
idding “flin the চিত ese constitute a serious danger 
'e 1817 off মত of the House and 
cor Hone ৮ ectively the felt grievances of the 
his #2") Why th, 
ent, fein 


akin pal ৮ 
urane f 
t, 0 S 
Ip offene 
hat ingk S 
t be w 

majori 


bieg? রঃ bonafides 


হী of the Speaker were 
|, 0 টা because he was ইত by the 
Pin 00৩05 Party without the con: 
, Whenever minority parties, Minority 
St them the Speaker gave any ruling 
ও Was ta ychologically felt that the 
$ mg revenge and also he was 
an of the majority party 
lity fo thi e Was elected. Thus the 
ers of th vote of censure also lies 
০1) der the poo abers of the majority 
ad qi ne Mtoxicating influence of 
le Opposition at the 
n Speaker. 
© Speaker was himself 
> Just after his election, 
Cease to be a Congress- 
partially, but how 
A ১2 of the opposi- 
S s0, ৪১ a party man and 
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Leaving aside these reasons, one can -only 
KI eee ‘08 mg hasty action টি the part of the 
embers of the oppositi i 
vay Keo ae and Pandit Nehru 
“It is one thing not to like a ruli 
disagree with it or even to feel “it l টি ee 
So, slightly irritated about something that 
has happened. But it is completely a different 
thing to challenge the bonafides of the very 
person in whose keeping is the honour of this 
House; when we challenge his bonafides we 
betray before our countrymen and, indeed 
before the world that we are little men and 
that is the seriousness of the situation. It is 
for you to decide because we are displaying 
to the world and to our country that We are 
little quarrelsome men who indulge in frivo- 
lity, who indulge in accusation without think- 
ing what the consequences of it might be.” 
Though the motion was negatived, it has 
left a far-reaching effect. Posterity shall laugh 
at the wisdom of their forefathers who indulged 
in such undignified and irresponsible things. 


OPINION oF CERTAIN OPPOSITION MEMBERS 
Sri N. 0. Chatterji observes: 

“The most distressing symptom in the 
working of the Indian Parliament, specially. 
after the lamentable death of Dr. S. P. 
Mukherji, who was undoubtedly the ablest 
Parliamentarian in the House, is that the 
opposition is weak and somewhat ineffective. 
It is the result of the co-existence of too 
many parties or groups. Possibly it is the im- 
evitable consequence of the emergence of a 
new democratic set-up in the country.” 

He further says that 

“There have been Parliamentarians of 
eminence, both on the Treasury Bench and 
also on the Opposition Benches, who have 
maintained a high tone of debate, and very 
often the level of Parliamentary eloquence 
has been quite high. Yet there is a certain 
amount of unreality as the Government has 
a ‘Sledge-hammer’ majority behind it and 
seldom condescends to treat political oppo- 
nents seriously, on the other hand, multi- 
plicity of groups in the opposition tends to 
develop individualism and makes corporate 
expression of political opposition difficult or 
unreal, A monolithic party in office with prac- 


tical monopoly of political power tends to oe 
8৮ 


Yi 


| 4 
| 


become a clog on democracy and may develop 
| totalitarianism which eliminates effective 
| opposition and means the setting up of an 
| authoritarian Government with unbridled 
i power and resources, influence, mass opinion 
and behaviours.” 
The Communist party’s attitude towards 
| Parliament is best described by Prof. H. N. 
Ld Mukherji, a Communist M.P. He says: 
| “My mind goes back, as I write, to May, 
1952, when we, of the Communist party, 
entered Parliament as the leading group 17) 
the opposition. I am not sure what exactly 
was Government’s expectation of us and our 
conduct in the two Houses. May be, there 
were some who feared that brickbats thrown 
from our benches would not always be wordy. 
Even they must have soon discovered, how- 
ever, that we meant business and were not 
interested in stunts. Everyone knows that 
we do not make a fetish of Parliament and 
its often outmodecd forms. As I said once in 
the House, when the coals of anger glow in 
the hearts of our people at some act of omis- 
sion or commission on the part of authority, 
we do not, for we cannot measure our steps 
sedately as some would wish, even within the 
four walls of Parliament. But we are, if 
anything, a serious-minded political party. 
We went in there just because we knew we 
had there a job of work to do, and we set 
about learning how to do it as effectively as 


we could in the circumstances that pre- 
vailed.” 


A. K. Gopalan, while describing Com- 


munist party’s attitude towards Government 
observes: 


“In India, the recent developments 


. শি . in 
national and international arena have 
strengthened a new powerful democratic 


trend which demands fundamental 
the existing social and economic r 
the ruling party takes this trend 
deration and brings in legislative 
= expedite these changes, the demoec 
_ tion led by the Communist groups supports 
those measures. But, on the contrary, if the 
uling party tries to suppress the rising pro- 
gressive trends and bring in legislative 
easures like the amendments to criminal 
edure code, ete, the democratic opposition 


changes in 
elations, If 
into consi- 
measures to 
Tatic opposi- 
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pools all its strength to 
opposition to such measure. k a 
opposition for oppositions sake a 

tude of the opposition to so 
measure of the Government is deci p 4 
effect of that particulay measur E wg viih 
interests of the common man ” 7 ten pariy 
Parliament. pty lia he E 
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CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE Rom i 
OF OPPOSITION po 

fhe u 


Parliamentary democracy i পা 
through debate, the টা নি 
battlements of Government, and compellit sonal 
to change its policies on many occasion Hin the 
opposition should not let anything go wan th 
lenged which it considers challengeable, m0 S. P 
opposition in the House of the People wager hi 
lant, active and alert. The lynx-eyed 001 vi 
always sat suspiciously and the Government 
always compelled to show that it was govt got 
openly and honestly and that it was me ( 
the criticism not by secret police or 01180] 
tion camps but by rational arguments. Veky Oppo 
seen above that on a few occasions Govemkintec 
acceded to the demands of the opposition. 2 Kung 
if a balance-sheet is prepared regarding ওহ 
fluence which the opposition exercised tela 
policies of the Government, it can be দি Af 
safely that losses were great and & | 
little. 

There were certain reasons f 
menon: 

Government had 
hind it and its leader, P s 
had an unchallengeable authority. 
solute majority and popular | ae 
little scope for the opposition o 
great influence on the policies 07 0101 


cae OV] an 
ment. If the opposition prov oe yi 


or this 1 | 


Sabha, the problem of 4 
did not arise, naturally the i 
was not accommodating as it qivide 
The opposition itself wa . 

Tt was not one opposition, bu 

consisting of many groups p indi 
dividuals. These groups ee 
different policies and progran 

not form a united oppositi i jau 
divided groups and stray 
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oe members. The late 
ajority of 364 the Speakers’ con- 
710 1953: 
Peis that one should reckon 
07015 mammoth official 
E m has a three to one majority in 
i nile the opposition is a heap of 
and conflicting elements.” 
ant factor, which has prevented 
| ath of an effective opposition in India 
por! aid on personalities in 
ie undue stress 1010 Bey 
kis Policies of parties do not influence the 
le, it is the particular person and his 
sonality. Witness the results of elections 
inthe South-East Calcutta constituency. 
ulim this constituency at the general elections 
|, 0. P. Mukherjee, an outstanding Jan Sangh 
tater, had been elected with a majority of over 
sum votes. But after his death in the by- 
rhméiwjition in November, 1953, Jan Sangh candi- 
s EOE got a little more than 5,000 votes and Mr. 
iin Gupta, a popular Communist, got a 
পয of over 20,000 votes. 
Opposition members are frustrated and dis- 
ed because they could not get any great 
১১190 from the majority party. But 
Bilston nce of frustration . The example 
ite, টি রা England should be before 
Pie single ডি of decades, Labour came 
IP she formed eo and then after- 
[Civ against the majority pero en 
| tut po icy টি 2e major ity party with 
ae e convinced রগ রা public 
F Opnositi ~~ about the policies of 
and then success is theirs. 
Many opposition parties, 
ongress is not going to 
তা ad be the battle of 
3 © not of opportunism. 
ee and succeeded. 
ra? 00 enera 0018, should also work 
j pd be টি and actively the 
in, ২ 3 $ ed with a constructive 
~ S with him who makes 


A ৩42 
ty 0১৩ in 


his book Essays on 

that Englishmen, in- 

বা qualities and 

Men ty 9606, which make it 
TOK a Parliamentary system, 


“They have generally the quality of being 
tolerant, they have generally the defect of 
being empirical and illogical, and both the 
quality and the defect enable them to work 
a system of Parliamentary debate and deli- 
beration, which demands the gift of tolerance 
for your opponents, and requires the empiric 
habit of plodding along with makeshiftg and 
compromises.” 


The problem of human government is a 
prob'em never solved. There is no nirvana, no 
paradise of absorption in the nursing arms of 
perfection as long as man retains the dignity of 
man. So there is a great necessity for various 
parties to work in a Parliamentary system, one 
ruling and the other reminding and criticising 
that here you are wrong, here you are mistaken, 
mend yourself, otherwise in the next election 
you shall be no more on the Treasury Benches. 
The lessons learnt from the English system 
should be a future guide for us and the greatest 
lesson which we learn from the English system is 
that the majority party should show tolerance 
towards minority and the minority party 
should work with the spirit of patience. 
Indian political parties should also try to fol- 
low these principles for the success of Parlia- 
mentary democracy in India, otherwise the future 
shall be like that of the post-war Germany and 
Italy. Some Mussolini or Hitler will occupy 
the Rashtrapati Bhawan and more than 350 
million people, who are just free from the bonds 
of foreign rule, will be in the worst kind of 
slavery. As a matter of fact, the ugly child of 
Fascism, to grow up into the bloody monster of 
today. was conceived in the womb of Parlia- 
mentary democracy, and the lack of proper 
opposition was one of the contributory causes 
which helped in the growth of Fascism. 
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SANSKRIT EDUCATION IN WEST 'BENCAL"AND ITS 


Historical Retrospect 


By J. LAHIRI, M.A., B.T., DIP. ED (LOND), 


MANY of our present-day problems of Sanskrit 
Education have their roots deep in the past and, 
as such, cannot be understood without a reference 
to the historical forces which have brought them 
into being. I, therefore, make no apology for 
| placing before you first the landmarks in the 
] evolution of the present lay-out of our educa- 
i tional system in which we have here in West 
Bengal the unique phenomenon of indigenous 
Sanskrit Tols, carrying on somehow their some- 
what shrivelled existence side by side with the 
High schools and institutions of higher learning 
in the Colleges and the Universities under the 
State system as (against the practice in all 
Western countries where classical education is 
an integral part of University education and has 
no existence outside the Universities. 

The first landmark in the educational lay- 
out of the country is the establishment of the 
Calcutta Madrassah by Warren Hastings in 1781 
and of the Sanskrit College at Banaras (then 

. ineluded in the Presidency of Fort Williami) by 
Jonathan Duncan a few years later, maintained 
by the State out of an annual grant of Rs. 

/ 30,000, partly to win over the elite of the newly- 
ny conquered people of Bengal, through apprecia- 
tion of their culture and partly to obtain 


supplies of competent Indian scholars to assist 
the European judges, 


কি ০০১০৯ 


a ea 


The second landmark is the apportionment 
of a lakh of rupees by the East India Company 
for the revival and im 


in 1818, followed by the establishment of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit in 1824 for the 


of the literature 
laws and religion of the Hindus. While these 
e taking place, the 
became more and 
ade vocal first by 
£ Raja Rammohun 
ay’s Minute of 1935 
mental in setting up 
ughout the country. 


vi 


the writings and speeches o 
Roy and, latterly, by Macaul 
was ultimately jnstrur 
gh English Schools thro 
Bengal had already taken to English education 
Her ‘than most of the other Indian provinces 
ng of the Hindu College by some 

cutta citizens in 1817, ie, 18 
et at rest the controversy 
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TEACHERS CERT (CANTAB), W.B.S. 
83,838) 


significant that notwithstandin 
‘Hindu College’ totally excluded. atte «| 
learning from its scope and brusheg al ১ 
thing that was distinctive in our an aside 
and tradition through Sanskrit টি o 
subsequent Government Resolution © 
declared English education in terms 
and butter” by directing for the first 
for public employment in ever 
would be given to those who ] 
on English lines, the victory of the new edu 

was all but complete, although the two intl, 
on oriental lines, viz. the Calcutta Madre A 
and the Sanskrit College were just suf i 
exist in order to cater for people vioki Te 
“hopeles tastes” and “to encourage Ti 
antiquarian and philosophical pursuits.” Tals 
Bengal was, then, carried away by the fei}, 197 
of new ideas and, as such, could hard I Go 
expected to have attained that balance of oe) 


ils tap, Be 


of | 
0 ul 
time g | 
y Case prelen 
d been eal 
na een elua A 


[milon 
thay judgment and discrimination which a “মি 
education should bestow and in the -e 
new ideas they had no time to pause a tl 
back and justly appraise the claims গা 
learning which contained our priceless “tr 
heritage. j 


nt 


ad Ui 
It was not till the end of the ee a 
that this mistake was detected and a IC fy ls 


i 1 i 8181614800 
in, which synchronised both with t x 1১ 
of our political self-conscious? a 8৭ 
reorientation of our educational J wae 

| 


demanded, among other things, | 
study of the national language ৪7 ৪ 
in particular, of classical Sanskrit sus 
তা 
failed to fertilise the intellectual H দা 
of the country,” the reason 0 con 
were charged with its direction P a, 
ignored India’s racial P 2200 
literature, philosophy, art an = 
attempts were, then, mage 
pathways and experiments in ciate 1 
which could not possibly dieg jon 21 
our priceless heritage, our CVI a it We 
evolved through the ages. 
the dawn of independence 
organised plans could be 
condition of the country for tae | 
mistake made by British rulers 12 © 
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rj 
ongl edi 
«national j 
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e extravagant to say that 
o the educated youth of 
deeper understanding of 


_ Ie will not be | 
policy tudies furnish t 
to a f 
our traditions—of our way of life— 
]ture— 


L 

২] ০ nt structure and, as such, they should 

৫ 0 f 4 এ = 
eo ie well-recognised place in the fabric 

€ 8৮] 1, assigne 
i SS É ith 
lent cy educational syste! ; 
ine, m ow oF SANSKRIT ASSOCIATION 

o 


HisToRY 
00] gwill be pert 
otal enions wl 
Ji time ty [116 Bengal Sanskrit 
pital ey Tle classes to serve as mc গা রে 
en elu] ferment Tols to follow, were ins inert In 
edict) ]]0 Government ordered a survey of “Tols 
Insti decided to provide for increased Government 
| Madre} nt to these institutions, the number of which 
10811 appreciably dwindled as ai direct result of 
e wo kil great impetus that English education received 
৪6 Mim the Hardinge Resolution of 1844 and the 
ts.” Vel pat educational Despatch of the following year. 
the fe 1878 the Title examination was first introduced 
bd J Government in order to bring about some 
e ol যা] in the Practice of conferring titles on 
জা students. In 1897 all the “Tol? 
a po were centralised under the control 
T he টি Sanskrit College, who was called 
Eo eo Sanskrit Examination, In 1908 
ly i 0 anskrit Examination was formed 

j members with the Principal, Sanskrit 

as its ex-officio Secretary. This Board is 

of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
of a deliberative body, 
with 500 members and an 
of 20 members formed to 
generally on all matters 
anskrit leaning, and in 
examinations and the 
Onvocation could never 
€ war and consequential 
°vernment, the Executive 


inent at this stage to enquire 
hich led to the establishment 
Association. In 1818 the 
models for non- 
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wi ng the examinations of 
বু 23 Government appointed 
enquiries and recommenda: 


Working of the Association 
Tols. Pursuant to the 
ef Enquiry Committee, the 
| ae ion which had never 
fl Teplaced in 1933 by 
SSociation with a central 
members in place of the 
‘ ae live Council of 10 
€nt and the Secretary. 
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The Committee of 1938 W 
recommendations regarding 
working and other matt 
Sanskrit Association. 

this Committee have n 
yet. In March 1948, & 


as formed to make 
the constitution, 
ers relating to the Bengal 
The recommendations of 
ot been given effect to as 
é Committee of 13 members 
was constituted to enquire into and report on 
how far effect might be given to the recommen- 
dations to the two Committees of 1923-26 and of 
1938 and what further steps might be taken to 
develop the Sanskrit College and improve and 
organise Sanskrit Education as carried on in the 
Tols in West Bengal. 

PRESENT SET-UP OF SANSKRIT ASSOCIATION 

The Committee of 1948 recommended that 
the Bengal Sanskrit Association should be a 
distinct and Separate body working independently 
of the Sanskrit College with separate officers and 
Staff of its own and the Principal of Sanskrit 
College should not be its ex-officio Secretary, In 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Sanskrit 
Education Committee, the Bengal Sanskrit 
Association renamed as “Bangiya Sanskrita 
Shiksha Parishat” is functioning as a general or 
deliberative body corresponding to the Senate of 
the Calcutta University with an Executive Council 
or “Karma Sabha” corresponding to the 
Syndicate, constituted in such a way that it may 
ultimately be converted into a full-fledged Sanskrit 
University in the not very distant future. Govern- 
ment also agreed that the “Parishat’ should 
have a whole-time Secretary whose duties and 
status would be analogous to that of a University 
Registrar. The general body or the “Samiti” 
has now a total of 30 members. The Executive 
body or the “Karma Sabha” consists of the 
President, Secretary and 8 members of whom 3 
are nominated by ‘Government from among 
reputed Sanskrit scholars or benefactors of 
Sanskrit learning and the remaining 5 members 
are elected by the Samiti annually every year, 
the members holding office for one year only. The 
main function of the Executive Committee is the 
conduct of examinations, distribution of grants 
to Tols, stipends and scholarships to students, 
construction of curriculum, selection of text-books 
by Boards of Studies and the grant of affiliation 
to Tols on the basis of recommendations made 
by the Inspector of Tols. It is interesting to 
note how the Bengal Sanskrit Association which 
was formerly only an examining body and the 


general adviser ðf Government in all matters 
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connected with indigenous Sanskrit learning, has 
now been developed as an autonomous and 
statutory body with powers of affiliation, 
inspection, direction and control of Tols and by 
recent Government order with full control over 
its incorre and expenditure and with power to 
make its own rules and regulations within the 
framework of i's constitution. 

ToLs IN THE NEW SET-UP—THE ASHRAMA IDEAL 


Eft 


AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES 

One of the important terms of reference of 
the Committee appointed by the Govermmient of 
West Bengal in the Ministry of Education in 
March 1948 was the improvement and organi- 
zation of Sanskrit Education as carried on in the 
Tols of the Stare. One might ask: why did 
Government seek to reform To] educa’ion and 
retain it side by side with University teaching 
which has arrangements for higher Sanskrit 
education and research in its B.A., M.A. and 
Ph.D degrees, instead of-intezrating and streng- 
thening the latter as is the practice in all free 
Western countries where classical education is 
an integral part of University education? The 
reason is this: Tols are time-honoured institu- 
tions or academies of Sanskrit learning and sons- 
ttute an important and distinctinctive feature of 
ancient Indian education dating back to the time 
(of ihe Vedic period and has a value and 
i importance of its own in our cultural life, th 
loss of which it would not be possible to replace 
by pure University education. These are for the 
most part private academies where Sanskrit 
learning was cultivated by teachers of renown 
acquiring celebrity in particular branches of 
s'udy, whose reputation and scholarship deter- 
mined the number of students who flocked to a 
articular Tol or academy and who actually 
ved with their teachers. They have preserved a 
10111110116 ideal in the proper relationship 
পা me disciple and his teacher instead of 
রি pune what wlay be called “an unarmed 
b lligerency between the bench and the chair” 
which is becoming all too frequently an unhappy 
ature of our Collegiate and University education 

d They preserve what may be call 
irama ideal-or th e a he 
ama ideal or the forest home school where 
nd pupils lived together in communities 
_common service to the cause of 
nderstanding—where the pypil’s 
ae dominated by 
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“venunelation and and benevolent people wh 


humility—where the Pupils learnt 
deepest lessons of life in a harm 
ment in a Spunt of reverent dedi 
guiding inspiration of their Gury, এ] 010 
programme of work provided Ror th Where g | them! 
and balanced development of the a এ] | The | 
sonality of ahe disciples through i Aig Daf neede 
physical, mental, srjoral and টার 80111 | [এ 
the imparting of knowledge was of Fe hs, | tints 
of a sanctification. As Maxmuller ola ihe g 
Indologists have said, the Gem otta | of get 
summarises the educational thought 0 
seeking, as it does, the Henes union Ta 
না: রি of fe) Univer 
individual with the Eternal, through wl p 
expression and activity, through harmonious টার 
operation with Nature and by lookin of pan 
education as in every sense “complete in| ig 
It was not the gorgeous buildings, furnitu | Kavya, 
laboratories and accessories that made the il be 
Ashrama— i; was some'hing far more real, la iss be 
more spiritual, far more enduring—and that tis f Til s 
was the conscious growth of the pupil in pet] word 
freedom and spontaneity towards 90117019018] mi 
Education in tthe Ashrama was thus & 0110] sors 
factor, for the rich as well as the poor lived it du 
gether with their Guru,—who was the [1] Asta 
example of a dedicated life—as comrades senti fgn 

their teacher and begging food for themes?) Tu 
well as for their teachers. It was quite demon Re 


€ 
ONi0us eni 
Cation y 


idah instil 
Í Ind | ducal 


therefore, in that it recognised the nA [iee 
2 Lo ton] [00]. J 

worth of the individual, the dignity and 1001 r 
human life—it recognised that the tue ৪ 2] Tat 
10016101816 


must understand the psychological 1 i 
swabhaba of the pupil and adapt his a 
method to the «rtind of the pupil. 
according to the  Ashrama ideal, igs 
merely a means of earning 4 living 
initiation in'o the life of spirit, 4 
human souls in ihe pursuit of 0, 
pnectice of virtue—a second birth. ie 
nd and 1৫ & 


Considering the backgrou A 
ducation 
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Tol education, the Sanskrit € 
decided to revive, reorganise 
it, instead of placing the 

Sanskrit education at the hands © 
The Committee recognised that *° 
deteriorated in modern times bo 
economic causes, as with the ig diy PoE 
cost of living it was becoming না ; 
the Pandits to continue to 8119 


g student 
a i 


entire 
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gran‘s of Jands, no longer 


ments, 3 
j; with endo keep them going and, as such, 
| Jor 1] to ০. র্‌ z 
it. | pme forward fenk for the Pandits to maintain 
J . hecaire রর r Š হিতে 
Un tr n0W þeca n the open struggle for exi : i 
Wher p, (0755 ved method of learining «iso badly 
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cin view of the pressing derlands 
ng . . 

and technical education in modern 
টু s curricula in which there was 


= 


se Bes: introducing miodern subjects 
i a pol education, a modern লা: 
na T | istil a spirit ar না এনা pa ie Tol 
of Ind (80010 wih higher humanistic rese 

on 0108] University stage. 


igh st] Pursuant to the recommendations ci the 
nious c| 31; Education Commit'ee Goverrarient have 
king af apanded the Tol _ department of ihe Sanskrit 
e liig | Gillege by appointing additional teachers to teach 
fumius | Kaya, Mimansa, Sankhya, Yoga and Jyotish and 
the iell hre created a Post-graduate department which 
real, 2} ts been thrown open to graduates as well as to 
that lig) Til students obtaining the Tirtha title. In 
in peti) awrdance with the recommendations of the 
ealissia} limmittee Government have created four pro- 
এ] আআ in the W.B.S.E.S. for the Post- 
lived tf ate department, each having a Research 
he 111] ‘sistant and honorary research workers under 


TRE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH IN SANSKRIT 

T is usually associated with natural 
NCS > 5 . 
} es but it should be readily conceded that if 


alve © | dey i i 
আঃ] nae a community with a large amount 
he Hn a knowledge, power and energy with- 
eu Ober trolli j 
ne টি ae and controlling influences of the 
il Milne at community is i j 
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atomic age for lack 
Se, philosophical think- 
yalpathies for complete 
e humanities, It is only 
dination and integration 
ch in natural sciences as 
snes a a rue conception of 
toda ne disaster that threatens 
in ip 1৩ humanities have another 
there is no need here of 
oon aud those engaged in 
ee ey greater leisure 
Systems India has been the 
টি Philosophical school 
virgin field for research 
In Sanskritic studies. 
manuscripts are lying 
ength and breadth of 
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the land. These have to be collected and kept 
properly as in the Baroda Oriental Institute 
Library, the Royal Asiatic Society, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute and the Deccan College 
Research Institute etc., so that research workers 
can carry on extensive research work. Our 
present fundamenta] problem at the moment 
Seems to me to adapt our ancient lore to the 
exigencies of the new era that has opened Up in 
the country and this may well be a subject for 
research. 
TOLS—GOoVERNMENT AND AIDED 

The Committee recommended the establish- 
ment of 14 properly equipped and adequately 
staffed Government Tols in the districts. Govern. 
ment have already established two new Govern- 
ment Tols at Nabadwip and Contai, where there 
was a good tradition of Sanskrit education and’ 
where sufficient materials for Sanskrit learning 
were already obtainable. The next Government Tol 
is now proposed to be set up either at Labhpur 
in Birbhum or Cooch Behar or Jalpaiguri. In 
es‘ablishing these Government Tols Government 
have in view the immediate objective of raising 
the level of Tol education, of modernising their 
curricula so as to develop and instil into the 
minds of teachers a broad and liberal outlook. 
Each Government Tol is to have a minimum of 
9 teachers, e.g, 2 teachers for Vyakarana, two 
for Kavya, one each for Nyaya, Smriti, Vedanta 
together with Mimansa, Sankhya, and Yoga and 
one for modern subjects such as Mathentatics, 
Geography and History besides one for History 
of Sanskrit Literature and optional English, these 
latter subjects being taugh; by trained graduates. 

In the pre-partition period Tols used to 
be given grants-in-aid varying from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 25 per month, except for private Sanskrit 
Calleges. Directly after partition there were 
some 652 Tols in West Bengal with 10,986 pupils. 
The to’al expenditure was Rs. 3,952,670 to 
which Government, the District Boards and 
Municipalities contributed Rs. 1,18,374, Rs. 16,886 
and Rs. 26,397 respectively and Rs. 1,91,013 
was received from other sources. The number of 
centres for the Association’s examinations rose 
from 66 in 1943 to 73 in 1947 but the number 
of candidates which was 5,617 in 1943 dropped 
to 4.559 in 1947 due mainly to the unsettled — 
political condition of the coun'ry—communal — 


disturbances in which students of the Nistarini 
Hostel of the Tol Departmen: of the Sanskr 
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a man by a Moslem 


College were butchered to 
ndition of the 


mob and the general economic co 
country. h 
When the Sanskrit Education Committee 
| undertook to investigate the condition of the Tols 
and their decadence, they found that the number 
of Tols carrying on efficient teaching work would 
not probably exceed 200. The Committee Te- 
commended two different rates of increased grant- 
jn-aid to these 200 Tols which would be found 
efficient on proper inspection by the Inspector of 
Tols, viz., Rs. 50 provided that the number of 
resident students reading in each Tol was not less 
than 3 and Rs. 75 to Tols having a larger 
‘number of resident students receiving instructions 
in more than one subject from urore than one 
distinguished Pandit. ‘Government also contem- 
plate that funds permitting the number of Tols 
receiving gran’s will be progressively raised at 
the rate of 10 ambller Tols and 2 larger Tols 
annually ull 140 smaller Tols and 30 larger Tols 
are in receipt of grants, it being laid down that 
no Tol will be entitled to a grant unless the head 
of the To] is competent to teach up to the 
\ Tirtha standard and students came out success- 
ful in the Upadhi examination in at least three 
out of the 5 years preceding the year of 
distribution of grant. 

; 45 regards stipends, Government, after con- 
ee recommendations of the Committee 
gbou the grant of stipends to poor and deserv- 
ing students reading in Government Tols, have 

is = =} 
decided that for the present 10 stipends of Rs. 20 
p.m. each should be awarded to Tol students in 
i N and 10 stipends of Rs. 20 p.m 
H os a ee residing in Government Tols out- 

e Calcutta. As regards scholarships Govern- 

ment agree that 10 scholarship of Rs. 10 
each on the results of th eee 

k e Praveshika and 

10 scholarships of Rs. 15 p.m h 
the resuts of the Madh ree es 
7 ya examination should 
e awarded annually. Ha i 

y. ch scholarship would 
be tenable for a period of 3 vear a 
usual conditions of good 71 
575 good conduct, regularity and 
Satisfactory progress in studies nee 
= x z ; 

= Government have accepted the syllabuses and 

courses of studies for th i a 
টিটি € various stages of S 
Knit education as =a 
con A proposed by the Sanskrit Educa- 

912. HEC, which Are calculated not only t 

tal horizon of Tol tone 
eu. fol students but also 
pane: z will thus be seen that 
mmendations have so long been 
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partition for the development of 3 
jn the State. It redounds to Te 
the present Government to have ir ty 
many recommendations of these teal 
It is now hoped that a new era of d Co ts | 
Sanskrit learning will now commence UM 
best hopes of Cultural renaissance wil ee 
in the not very distant future by thevest টা 
01 a Sanskrit University with a naa fs 
tutions affiliated to the Bengal Sansk ae 
tion (already there are 33 such’ affiliated ciel 
lions outside West Bengal) spread thr 
the length and breadth of India. =I 
THE SCHEME OF RESEARCH IN SANSKRIT inal 
FUTURE POSSIBILITIES | 
THE SCHEME | 
The Department of Postgraduate Trainin al} 
Research at Sanskrit College, Calcutta, aves i} 
origin to the recommendation, substantially ane 
ted by Government, of the , Sanskrit Edu] 
Committee of 1948, presided over by 107] 18 
Justice Bijan Kumar Mukherji. The Count | 
was of opinion that if Sanskrit education?) [= 
Bengal is to be liberalised and made really Me 
ful, provision should be made for such a Das 
ment ay the Sanskrit College. The schon | 
training and research, as outlined by tid 
miiltee, was considered and formulated in এ 
by a Sub-Committee appointed by Coven ] 
1950; and on the lines of these recom 
the Department was fommally openc 

the Governor of Wes: Bengal on March $ ; 
The proposed object of this Depa ot 
(1) To formulate systematic s “al 
nated schemes of research in Sons 
being based upon a direct and ini | 
of original texts; i archi 101 
(2) to train prospective ee 

and scholars in the Departmen 
methods of research; polars 6) 
(3) tol guide research 5 if ihe) | 
Depaftment for the preparatie f th 
of theses for doctorate egrees 2 

sity, or the Acharya title 
Sanskrita Siksha Parisad; on piety 
(4) to publish indepen © pose 
search work accomplishe so a 
fessors of the Department; plic? 
(5) to prepare ior e 
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tensive critical studies 
red Sanskrit texts; 

necessary, with other 
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ee at OT unpub is 
impo 
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; (6) to 
york of al i 
io these objects l 
~ ah the recommendations of the 
cordance with the 


i 2 reate four Pro essorships 
1 5 c 

|; 01600 subjects w. S 

f £ 


hich have importance for 
h enough facilities exist. 
gal or 


i if r 

„operate, A 4 T 

e Be, institutions 1m any planned 
056: 


L-India importance. | 
Government decided, 


f 
| 4৫ 
41000 Corin 
for whict ; ; Hne 
il] have under him one stipendiary and 
research scholars. Two Profes. 
ie respectively in Sanskrit Language and 
ature and Indian Philosophy, have already 
a filled up; and selection will be shortly made 

ndiary and honorary research scholars. 
My 10100 Committee has been formed to consider 
! এ questions relating to scheme and 
dict of research, selection of research scholars, 
hry, publication and other research require- 


ais of the Department. 


| 
| 


| Its REQUIREMENTS 

| for the proper functioning of the Depart: 
[থান for making it a really useful institution, 
ingently necessary that the following matters 
ld receive adequate consideration: — 

t) The two remaining Professorships res- 
Eoo Vedic Language and Literature 
E. and Purana should now be filled 


1 
| 
1 
| 
| 


l | be ae Provision should be made to 
f lar eri vary and bring it up to date. The 

mg been nothing more than 
tis hardly adequate for the 


advanced research 
_? tOr inst 
Orienta] 


work. 


reference 
S, critical editions of 
19708, in all of which 
তি রি Particularly. poor. 
coe g such publications 
Say but for this consi- 

e required in addi- 


e pr 5000) but valuable 
eral 11 icn had so long been a 
১১)” Should nowi have a 

US proper utilisation by 
< Very little has been 
h manuscripts, or 


mg manuscripts 
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as they deserve. Tt should be recognised that 
original manuscripts are an indispensable aid 
to research work; and that they should be 
under the care of one who; has special training 
and experience in dealing with manuscripts. 
The ordinary librarian, who has other duties, 
is hardly competent for this purpose: A 
Specially trained Manuscript Assistant will be 
required if the collection is now to be properly 
utilised. Apart from fresh Acquisition and 
preservation of already acquired manuscripts, 
it will be his duty to furnish information 


regarding particular manuscripts, to get 
careful transcripts or facsimiles prepared 
of decayed or rare manuscripts, to arrange 


for loan of manuscripts from other libraries 
when necessary, and to revise the existing 
descriptive calalogue which has outlived 
its usefulness. Applications are often received, 
and will be received more abundantly 
hereafter, for loan of manuscripts from our col- 
lection; but since loan is not always possible 
and since some of the old manuscripts require 
careful handling, transcripts have to be supplied. 
As this is a laborious and not always a satis- 
factory process, it is suggested that এ, photo- 
stat or rotegraph machine should be acquired 
as soon as the Department develops further. 

(4) The inter-collegiate arrangement of 
studies with the Presidency College has, no 
doubt, released some room's, but the accommo- 
dation available for the Debartment is not fully 
adequate. The library. for instance, 15 now 
accommodated in rooms which lack proper 
space, light and ventilation. Small cubicles 
have now been assigned to Professors by parti- 


tioning one or two rooms, but this is hardly ee. Z 


satisfactory arrangement. 
(5) As soon as the Department is ready, 
provision should be made for periodical publi- 5 
cation of its output of research work; either in 
the shape of Bulletins or as independent — < 
volumes. X 


Irs FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 
As the object of the Department is to 
provide facilities for Postgraduate Training and 
Research, any research scheme; to be effective and 
fruitful, must be a fairly long-tenm| one, involve 
ing a considerable amount of expenditure. It 
is well known that oriental research i 
country has had to proceed against heayy odds, 
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but there is as yet no central organisation for 
encouraging or co-ordinating research, gior 
offering necessary assistance to earnest workers. 
There is also not much provision, as there is in 
Europe and America, for proper training রঃ 
methods of research, without which all work, 
however well-meant, would be haphazard or 
unsubstantial. We must not also forget that 
the career of research is a slow, and sometimes 
a costly, affair. It takes long years of patience 
and persistence for a piece of work to mature; 
and sufficient funds should be made available 
for books, manuscripts and other requirements. 
The development of the Research Department, 
therefore, would depend upon carefully planned 
and properly financed research, and not merely 
on sporadic and isolated attempts of individual 
scholars. 


The Sanskrit Education committee of 1948 
expressed the opinion that “this Department 
should be constituted on modern lines, as for 
instance on the lines of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute or the Deccan College Post- 
graduate and Research Institute, both of which 
provide excellent examples of modern oriental 
research work.” If the Depar‘ment constituted 
on these lines proves successful, as we 
it to be, it is bound to develop further 
unique institution of its kind in Bengal, so 
it would become the nucleus of a 
Research Institute for Sanskrit studies, This 
should be our ultimate objective. Other States 
have their Research Institutes; 


} 5 5 it is hoped that 
ım course of time West Bengal would have one 
fully developed from this small beginning, 


It is scarcely necessary to say that in every 


branch of Sanskrit learnin there i 
8 there is yet 
much work and The “field রি 
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full-fledged 


only a 
een touched so far, A 
h Department or Institute for orienta] 


» therefore, has immense work before it 
Possibilities of development in 
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train and give guidance to research Mey 
would itself undertake research Wot | 
its professors and scholars, This | 
tant work, no doubt, but S Very i 
enough. There are numeroy 
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this should : 
5 Problems i 


can be tackled by such single-handed oy. 4 
individual scholars, but there is i | 
4 C 
number of subjects or schemes টি G 
organised co-operative effort, | 
é Jy some 
In order that our Post-graduate and areal 
search Department gains in Usefulness, pin 
tige and stability, it is necessary that i d; pe 
| 


undertake, in course of time works and gh, 
of much larger and wider interest and i 
tance. A complete Dictionary, for insi 
Sanskrit on historical and critical principle y 
the lines of the great Oxford English 001 
(the completion of which took 45 years al 
large body of workers), is an urgent nex 
The work has been undertaken by the 
College Research Institute, but it also del 
on the ready co-opration of other te 
bodies and individual scholars in, the dife 
branches of study. In this matter, our Re 
Department can be of assistance. But ৪] 
than that. Critical editions of the 10111, 4 
the lines of the Poona edition of the ™ ul 
bharata, of the principal Puranas, nn 
philosohical works, of many ডি ul Who 
and poems including those of Kall ক 
as comprehensive critical studies ^n গো] 
have yet to be undertaken. All H 
fully realised by individual and নি 
and it would spread over a aes Th w 
of tima and require ‘ample fungi are S 
not refuse to recognise that E ne 
the worthy objects of any Resear’ joh; lil 
Institute if it is to develop alone pa [0109] 
It is hoped that the Sans 
Commission, recently appointe 3 
ment of India, will give every e 
to ihe above lines of development i 0114 
basis in their recommends oe tot 
which is expected to be submilte 19017 
of Education by the end of May 
Eo ee a BE 
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el 5 ABOUT THE SEPOY 
i) 
tt 
We 
È d 
4 | 
ath lucky enough recently to read through the 
19 


a friend of mine a compilation 
[100 contemporary records about Kanpur 
এ and massacre and the part played 
Hin by the Nana Sahib of Bithoor. These 
aids are statements by survivors and were 
piled by one J. F. Bellamy, Englishman 
inthe very same year as the Mutiny, i.e., 


fod offices of 


Japan impartial history of this epoch-making 
im, whether we call it a rebellion, a faction, 
utiny or the first war of independence, it is 
ing to sift the evidence historically and 


so deel tally without any prejudice or bias. It is 
T n that different elements with different 
he গা 1৩10 view, patriots with a high sense of 


ur reaf brigands who thrive on chaos or disorder, 
But ji ‘with a deep religious sentiment to gay 
M people who wanted Hindu domination 
the 41006 who wanted the Imperial Moguls to 


impo] itur 3 
এ ane i pture of their vanished glory, 
a sued, men wh i r a 
sa, SUNY > o had an axe to grind, 


ll combined euda] elements, army 
a i ie © Jom this movement 
able fe Nationa) টি correct, was more factional 
i to leterogeneous than homogeneous 
The that there Was no unity of pure 
approach, no definite idea 
commitment was going to 
Was the extent, at least in local 
এ _ Spark plug of a 

= against British rule and 

Stage T a Tae a popular resistance. 
টি টি confine myself to the 
উহ to quoted above. These 
0 te Kanpur incidents. 
the evidence recorded 
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MUTINY (KANPUR MASSACRE) 


From Contemporary Records 


By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE, m.a. 


There is also the fact that the tragedy did hap- 
pen and was not only most unfortunate but 
cruel as well. Yet a historian’s task is to sift 
facts and present them. 

A brief account of the outbreak at Kanpur 
and the disasters which resulted therefrom to 
the Christian community of the station is con- 
tained in a report dated 29th August, 1857, 
Which was apparently sent to Calcutta. The 
report says: 

“Previous to the outbreak at Cawnpore, 
reports of different kinds were afloat in the 
station,—from all of which it was ascertained 
that the Native soldiery, whenever they should 
break out into open mutiny, would, on no 
account, molest or hurt the European community 
at Cawnpore; and the informers employed by 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler, on all occasions con- 
firmed the same. They reported that the three 
Infantry Regiments (Ist, 58rd and 56th) 
appeared well-disposed towards our Govern- 
ment, with the exception of a few sepoys of 
really bad character, but that the 2nd Regiment 
Light Cavalry (who were discontented) were 
endeavouring to persuade them to rebel, when 
all should join and proceed in a body together 
to Delhi, after possessing themselves of all the 
Government money lodged in the Collector's 
Treasury, which they proposed taking on as & 
present to the newly created King there, whom 
they acknowledged to be their true Sovereign. 

Under the above supposition, the European 
merchants and others of the station, though they 
had at first provided themselves with boats and 
other means of escape from Cawnpore, aban- 
doned the idea of deserting this place; the only 
precaution that appeared to be necessary was 
to avoid the fury of the mutineers, at the 
moment the outbreak might take place. 

For this purpose almost the whole of the et: 
non-Military residents were promised shelter in 
the entrenched camp, then under preparation _ 
under the General’s direction; this promise 
appears to have completely satisfied them, and 


Ade 


all determined to continue to stay at Cawn- 


22 
pore. 2 5 2 

“About this time the ‘Nana’ 
offered his services, and pretending to be a most 
| faithful subject of Government, undertook wo 
protect the Treasury in conjunction with our 
own sepoy guard, with a couple of his guns, and 
about two thousand men in his employ; very 
great confidence appears to have been placed 
in him, as his services were accepted; and in the 
| meantime about a lakh or upwards of rupees 
| was withdrawn and placed in the entrenchment, 
F under the plea of meeting the salaries of the 


of Bithoor, 


i Troops, etc., for May, leaving about eight and 
al a half lakhs in the Treasury.” 

Be # * * 

A “For the first four or five days of the out- 


break, our Artillery kept up a brisk firing, but 
after that it was considered inadvisable to ex- 
haust our Magazine, for the rebels took great 
Care to always keep well under cover, and we 
could not do much execution among them. 

The heat was very great, and what with the 
fright, want of room, want of proper food, and 
= cate, several ladies, and soldiers’ wives, as also 
_ children, died with great distress, many officers 
` and soldiers also were sun-struck from exposure 
| to the hot winds. The dead bodies of our people 
= had to be thrown into a well outside the 
entrenchment, near the new unfinished Barracks, 
and this work was generally done at the close 
of each day, as nobody could venture out during 
the day on account of the shots and ghells flying 
in all directions like hail-stones; our entrench- 
| ment was strewn with them. The distress was 
So great, that none could offer a word of con- 
A - solation to his friend, or to attempt to adminis- 
_ ter to the wants of each other. I have seen the 
ead bodies of officers, and tenderly brought up 
oung ladies of rank (Colonels’ and Captains’ 
daughters) put outside the veranda, amongst 


1 he ruins, to await the time, when the fatigue 

‘ty usually went round to carry the dead to 

well as above. For there was scarcely room 

) 5 Iter the living, the buildings were so sadly 

ddl that every safe corner available was 

si a great object.” ff 
Eat 
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sent by the Nana to Gene- 


unmolested, if he would 
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consent to vacate the entren K 

don Cawnpore and at the ই and ah, 

to him all the public treasure T Makel gi 

magazines in the camp.” টি 
“All hostile proceedings Were stn 1.4 

both sides from. the evening of the tga 

26th was employed by the Engli : 1 U 

Hey 
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ants, to see th jrerti 
| ough 
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provided as above. 
On the morning of the 27th a m 
carts, doolies and elephants were sent to i} ken p 
entrenchment by the Nana, to enable the wn twe 
and children and sick to proceed to the tig) ge or 
side; it is reported that the persons that cam} unbe 
that morning from the entrenchment amour} | or 
to about 450, and a general plunder took pl Sing s 
of what property the officers and others ra) ie wo 
obliged to abandon in the entrenchment, Tl onde 
men and officers were allowed to take their গার 
and ammunition with them, and were ei 
by nearly the whole of the rebel army. Its 
about eight o’clock A.M. when all reachel 4 vo 
riverside, a distance of about a mile and bi aches 
those that embarked first managed to a 
boats go, thus three or four boats gob ofl At sme 
distance, though deserted by thelr crews H m 
the rest found difficulty in pushing thers ae 
the banks, as the rebels previous 
them placed as high in the mid as Ha 
purpose to cause delay. In the Be, ie, 
report of three gums was heard ea = 
camp, which was the signal (as fe upon eal | 
ranged) for the mutineers to., fe tpe Wte o 
Kill all the English, and according 
of destruction commenced. The 
and others were ordered to E¢ jey u 
the boats were set on fire and volley 
of musketry was fired upon 
numbers of whom were killed 0n 1 
fell overboard, and attemp 
swimming, but were picked a n on = 
of the sepoys who followed * 
in breast-deep water.” এ 
* 


. was 

“One young lady. howe ie 

(reported to be General We i 

and taken away by a trooper 

Cavalry to his home, where a 
a favourable opportunity, 5 

sword, and with it after 


into a well and was 


account by a survivor 
| shich says: ning the 7th June a letter was 
| Next টি Rajah of Bithoor, who was 
10010180161 ek a our side, saying he meant to 
Ath, nl 4101 w a after, two guns opened upon us 
il stack U8- NEEL and musketry from all 
al iot the TA the Sth three more guns were 
দিও us. The number of guns against 
লা daily and on the নান ঢা had 
ent ol ke playing upon us, night anc H 7 সি " 5 
the wal 9 twenty-four pounders, 3 eigh cs pounders, 
the rg) we or two twelve pounders, about the same 
| came] umber of nine pounders and one six pounders. 
amome Qn or about the 12th June, the insurgents by 
took pul fing set on fire the large barracks in which all 
thers velte women of the 52nd Regiment and the 
rent, Til ঘ01161 were placed. No sooner was the fire 
their amf preeived (han the assembly was sounded, and 
re etsy man had to stand to his post as we ex- 


revs, এ | 


ris | 3 
a i ‘ie! June after having been on half 
00 or some days the Rajah = 
ossi Se Woman with + Rajah sent a half 


i a note into the tre z 
anime | a that all soldiers snd EES 
[টি to do with Lord Dalhousie’s 
E : EN would lay down their arms 
orders 4 0 Allahabad. General Wheeler 
গা cosh Captain Moore to act ag he 
ed a T Dest. Captain Moore that even- 
the effect that the Rajah 
and carriage for the 
to the river bank 
to give up what 
ith arms and ammu- 


to 


ew : 
CW e Were 
© had together w 


Ae 


w% 


account called Nujoor 


he Nang 


Celer Sahi 


ty S guns opened on the boat 
: fully, 


b (the General 


Y as ) was, it has 
Were টা from servants and 
Reh he English party, that 


not dead 


Dut Wounded before the mas- 


on board the boats, 


ublic 


হ্যাট 


A 


—they cut its cable, and dropped down teo 


river. 
“Some little way down, the boat got stuck 
aar the shore; the Infantry and guns রি up 
and opened fire. The large gun they could not 
manage, দাত how to work the elevating 
screw, and did not use 1 it 
they fired grape tied রি a ce ie a 
ty. HELE টা e Infan- 
y Hred with their muskets. This went on all 
day; it did not hurt the Sahib-logue much: they 
returned the fire with their rifles from the boat, 
and wounded several of the sepoys on the 08016, 
who therefore drew off towards evening. The 
sepoys procured a very big boat, into which 
they all got, and dropped down the river upon 
the Sahib’s boat; then the Sahihs fired again 
with their rifles, and wounded more sepoys in 
the boat, they drew off and left them. At 
night came a great rush of water in the river, 
which floated off the Sahibs’ boat, and they — 
passed on down the river; but owing to the 
storm and the dark night, they only proceeded . 
three or four koss (six or eight miles), In the | 
meantime, intelligence of the Sahibs’ defence — 
had reached the Nana, and he sent off that \ 
night three more Companies of the Native Regi- ৯ 
ment (Ist. Oude Infantry), and surrounded the 
Sahibs’ boat, and so took them and brought 
them back to Cawnpore. There came out of — 
that boat 60 Sahibs, 25 Mem Sahibs and 4 
children,—one boy, and three half-grown girls. 
The Nana then ordered the Mem Sahibs to be 
separated from the Sahibs to be shot by the 
Gillis’ Pulton Ist B.N.J., but they said, “We wil 


Pulton’s name great, and whose son is ou 
Quarter Master; neither will we kill the Sahib 
logue. Put them in prison, then said the Nad 


We will kill the males.’ So the Sahib logue were 

seated on the ground, and two Companies . > 
the Nadir Pultun placed themselves over agains 
them, with their muskets ready to fire. T 
said one of the Mem Sahibs, the Doctors wife 
she was (what Doctor, I don’t know the nam 
but he was either Superintending Surgeon o 
Medical Store-keeper), ‘I will not leave m 
husband; if he must die, I will die with hi পা 
So she ran and sat down behind her husband, — 
clasping him round his waist. Directly she said 
this, the other Mem Sahibs said, ‘We will & 
die with our husbands, and they all went anc 
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down beside their husbands; then their husbands 
said, ‘go back’ but they would not. Whereupon 
the Nana ordered his soldiers and they going Fs 
pulled them forcibly away, seizing them ns 
arm; but they could not pull away the Doc রী 5 
wife, who there remained. Then just as tle 
sepoys were going to fire, the Padre (Chaplain) 
called out to the Nana and requested GDL 
to read prayers before they died. The Nana 
granted it, and the Padre’s hands were loosened, 
so far as to enable him to take a small book out 
‘of his pocket, from which he read; but all this 
time, one of the Sahib-logue, who was shot in 
the arm, kept crying out to sepoys, ‘If you mean 
to kill us, why don’t you set about it quickly, 
and have the work done—why delay? After 
the Padre had read a few prayers, he shut the 
book, and the Sahib-logue shook hands all 
round. Then the scpoys fired. One Sahib rolled 
one way, one another, as they sat; but they were 
| not dead, only wounded, so they went in and 
| finished them off with swords. After this, the 
| whole of the women and children (that is in- 
cluding those taken out of other boats) to the 
number of 122, were taken away to the Yellow 
_ House, which was your hospital. This was the 
| Bithoor Rajah’s house in the Civil Lines, where 
T and four more sepoys were confined, and where 
IT had the opportunity of talking to the Serjeant 
Major’s wife. After this, when we sepoys were 
taken down with the Nana to Futtehpore, the 
women and children were taken away to the 
house where they were afterwards murdered. 
| “Were any of our women dishonoured by 
Mi the Nana or his people? No one that I know 
| of, excepting in the case of General Wheelers 
| 
f 
} 


youngest daughter, and about this I am not 
certain. These are the circumstances: As they 
were taking the Mem Sahibs out of the boat 
a Sowar (Cavalry man) took her away with 
him to his house; she went quietly, but at night 
she rose and got hold of the Sowar’s sword; he 
was asleep, his wife, his son and his mother-in- 
law were sleeping in the house with him. She 
killed them all with the sword, and then she 
went and threw herself down the well behind 
the house.” 
* # * 

This is the Deposition of Marian, an ayah 
in the service of Mr. J. Greenway of Cawnpore: 
“Tt was taken on the 21st August, and is 
a horrible account of the dreadful massacre: 


on 
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On the 3rd of May all the Natiy 
and Cavalry Regiments at Cawn x c 
and ran off to loot the Treas Bo 
took. Then then burnt the 
and proceeded to Kulinpore, seven mil. 
Cawnpore and encamped there, A S 
the Nana Saheb met them, anq said les fe 
mutineers, “You receive seven rupees f 08]. 
British Government, I will give you 
Don’t go to Delhi, stay here, and y 
will be greater; kill all the English in Camps 
first, and I will give you each a golden bagels 
On hearing them, all the mutineers agreed t 
the terms of the Nana. They made a Subse aly 
of the first Regiment, General, and he anali 
made all the Havildars, Naicks, Captain, fur M 
Lieutenants and Ensigns. The Nana said, ile wi! 
will supply you all with food, On the |] 
day the Nana with the above Regiments, p ord 
ceeded to Cawnpore, looted all the reside 
houses, and then set fire to them. All ther: 
dents were in the entrenchment; those who i 
not go there were all murdered, together th 
the Drummers and Native Christians. It m= 
the intention of some of the officers to গা 
the magazine and for this purpose proce 
into the station. When they reached the k 7 
all the Regiment fired on the party, killed | 
officer, Adjutant of 2nd Cavalry, and ae | 
escaped to the entrenchment for their fe 
they unfortunately left a gun 
which they had taken from the enw 
On the party reaching the camp, 
opened on the English people b 
and cannons were placed on th 
the entrenchment. On the | 
pounder, on the Hospital side a 
on the third side near 90108081) tw 
were placed.” s 
% a Jacobi 
“Nana Sahib said to ME 
you take a letter to General Wa a 
‘Yes’. The letter was written © 
Jacobi to the General. She h 
allowed to come near th lis 
but when they heard the ng 
allowed her to do so. 
were: ‘It is far better for 
go at once to Allahabad u” 
tinue fighting; if so, you CA5 oy 
pore be given up, and yOu 9 oper 
reaching the entrenchment, 


ilg 
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Our ny 


ms | 


ys, Jacobi, and when he read 
iD ent এ দা cannot agree to anything 
ie E letter; if the Nana has any 
at ts ae make, tell him to make it in 
: Jacobi took the reply back to the 
‘Tf the Europeans will cease 

ill go and send a reply.’ The General 
০ both sides cease firing during the 
| 4 this was agreed to. On the follow- 
ae Nana, his brother Baba Bhut, and 
a and a ice party of soldiers came up 
ul entrenchment. General W heeler was 
1 By to meet them. The Nana said, ‘Take away 
A « women and children to Allahabad and if 
mmen want to fight, come back and do so. 
vill keep implicit faith with you.’ General 
‘You take your solemn oath 


said, 


The Nana said, ‘Our oath is that who- 
wwe take by the hand, and one who relies 
her mif $ we never deceive, for if we do, God will 
Te mele and punish us.’ General Wheeler said, ‘If 
0 blo a) Intend to deceive me, kill me at once. I 
roef Mt armed.” The Nana replied, ‘I will not 
he Caml Te You, rely on us, I will procure food, etc. 
killed eh “Vey you to Allahabad.’ On this the 
1 ibe) fl went into the entrenchment and con- 
heir il mith the soldiers, who said, ‘There is no 
vind y N p be placed on natives; they will 
enh) af o, A few said, ‘Trust them, it is better 
fie P lis this the General returned and said 
mutin h 0 Your terms: see us onj রা J 
e SOE lly PC, from then, ৪ 
3 s ita ) lence we can get easily to 
a Ball saf 1 teply was, ‘No, Sir; I will see 
8700118 দা to Allahabad? Tw 
palm, ered With covers Wenty boats were 
f hey all was to them. When the 
I qoute b a ed, he said, ‘Don’t let 
| etera] said n away, send that to me.’ 


obi, 1 

» chef, Mere three vou may have the money.’ 

t bY? Ning i ® lakhs M cash at this time 

0 " Mts at 10 OU will breakfast on board 
it 


tomorrow and also dine 
e entrenchment clear by 
s sented to this. They 
Message from the Nana 
ne will not be ready 
Morrow, you had better 


১৪: & 9 রিড reply 
night 
Nana snt, as you may 


then Said, ‘Very 
P.M.’ On the following 


SOME PACTS WB OUT TH SEPOV MUTINY 
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fa ue Nana took away all the treasure. 
s ae some delay again took place in their 
টি fae e the ladies and children were } 
বি ! = ready. The General asked the — 
~ana, Are all our servants to go with us, or do 
Ou supply us with servants? The reply was, 
Yes, you can take them’ The next day, though — 
suspicions were entertained of the faith of the 
Nana’s party, still they hoped all was right. 
The Nana sent word on Sunday to say the 
Servants were not to go; that the ladies and 
women could look after themselves. On this — 
being heard they were all alarmed, At 7 a.m. ; 
the mutineers surrounded the entrenchment and © 
all the English were in their power. The servants _ 
ran away and were cut down, a few escaped; all 
were alarmed. The rebels entered the entrench- 
ment, and said, ‘Come to the boats, all is ready.” 
The ladies and children were sent on elephants, 
doolies, etc., and the men marched to the river, 
and then embarked in the boats. When they all 
saw food prepared and all comfortable they = 
were delighted. When a few had gone on board ~ 
and others were waiting to embark on the river 7 
side, a gun opened on them and canister shot 
(this gun and others had been masked); one | 
boat took fire and then another gun was opened \ 
and four boats were fired. Those who escaped 
the fire jumped into the water. The sepoys also. 
fired with their muskets. The Sowers entered 
the water on horseback and cut numbers down, 
fifteen boat-loads of the English were massacre 
108 women and children escaped this massacre 
but many of them were wounded. The Nana 
said, ‘Don’t kill those, put them in prison.’ One 
boat in which was General Wheeler was paddled 
off by the soldiers. The poor people were crying 
in the boats and when in the water were calli 
out on God for help. A daughter of Gener: 
Wheeler was taken off by a Sowar, and put into” 
his house along with his wife and children ne 
the Chowck Church. This girl remained wi 
this man till night. He went out, and cam 
home drunk and fell asleep. She then gob up, 
took a sword and cut off his head, his brother's” 
head. two childrens’ heads, his wife’s and : 
mother-in-law’s and then went to the back of 
the hut, jumped into a well and was killed. 


G 


“All the prisoners were killed. This was 
duly reported to the Nana who ordered & 
ladies to be cast into a well and the 25 wo 
and children who remained alive under the | 
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id bodies were killed by executioners and 
as i te little children were dashed to pieces 
inst the ground. This took place early on 
e@ morning of the 17th July and in the দায়ী 

Nana ran off to Bithoor. Many wounde 
men were thrown into the well alive with the 
Mead bodies and earth.” 
This is the story of the massacre &s Xe- 
orded in the evidence taken. The following 
cts emerge: . 
D Rie had originally offered his services 
to the English. 
(2) He had, however, subsequently given 
ample notice of his defection. 


Nana had agreed 
journey . 

Nana failed to do it. m, 
assumed that Nana was pain i 
this shabby tragedy but it is i. il 
whether his failure was deli, '® 
situation got out of his o 
orders were not obeyed 
bloodthirsty 
painted. 
Dead bodies heaped on the Well gh 
contained bodies of persons ho iif 
died a natural death. 


(3) 
(4) 


i 


a ; te 
berate nul 
0000] or 


Or he Ta 
man as he has le 


= 0 — 
0: 


THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR CULTURE io 


By Pror. PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, M.A. 


is quite natural that our cultural history ex- the Indian civilisation that the various tits! 


nding from Mohenjodaro and Harappa up to 
present time, and looking forward to the 
üre with hope, should have a number of 
Aportant and noted characteristics. But before 
@ discuss these important characteristics, it 
ould be made clear that we shall try our best 
void the prejudices (such as, the idea of 
jal or Cultural superiority) which almost 
ably affect the judgment of those who 
e on Cultural History. Our honest endea- 

Wour is to try to tell the Truth as it is. 
_ It will be accepted on all hands that the 
dian culture is one of the oldest cultures in 
world. Long before the modern European 
ions were civilised, India was at the zenith 
er culture. Thus, its roots are very deep. 
ovically, that has its peculiar importance, 
3 true, as M. Joubert points out: “The 
ing of Life brings with it its own light.” 
Indian culture having reached a long 
d of historical maturity, has its own light, 
m to shed on world problem. And 
, another mature civilization, she 

me the leader of the nations. 

iso be agreed on all hands that the 
epresents a vast unity and a 
- It is a peculiar feature of 


আট 


races and religious communities, that cam W 


India were all absorbed and assimilate jal 


India’s great culture. One of our disting 
poets and great personalities, Rabi 
Tagore has pointed out this great sy T 
one of his famous poems, টি 

Tagore writes in that poem that a 
“Bharata-Tirtha” (India), all who’ E 
their narrow individuality and becam 

in one great dynamic people. The im 
Greeks, Hunas, না i 
Mughals —all were welded ভি il 
Great People, by reason of the 


0 
tise 
more 

of India. The Muslims took S moves 


be absorbed, but with the Bhaku 


105 
en k 
৫ in 


the fifteenth and sixteenth 
synthesis took place. It was 7 
by the genius of Sher Shah and 
This synthesis lasted practica 
Mughal period, till towards ae 
Mughal period Aurangzeb des the 
it the Mughal Empire. Ty 
Toynbee remarked that the : 
proves in this and 91001190619 
saviour with the sword p Ls 
Throughout this ong 
history there was remarkable Pe 
ple eae 


2. Arnold Toynbee: A study 


ealised 


nd religions. Asoka, the famous 
arous see oe writes in his edicts, All men 

jist poy 2 Harshavardhana, the famous 
2 ara, bestowed his gifts and 
the Brahmans and the Bud- 
ful Gupta rulers were patrons 
Recently in a very 
There Any Conflict 


২ h A D 2 
Buddhists? 


y poth on 

১) wer 

Mt tai, The POWS 

৫00 ৰা ots and religions. 

l or fil 0110] article ‘Was 

© val Es ihe Brahmans and the | 
a 


las hie i Indian Historical Quarterly (June, 


a very effectively pointec ou 
Well gy of a conflict between these Uw 


who WL, erroneous, and that there was wonder- 


(amity and co-operation betse i th m. Thus 
{tunity and synthesis of the sercat indian 
cote was on the whole maintained with 
Fertil success throughout t ies, 

| itil be agreed that one of the greatest 


URE fimmendations of this culture was iis stress 
B spirituality and certain eternal human 
mis, The strength of a culture depends on 
fimm it is. The broad humanity of the 
us এগ culture comprises in certain human 
i cam WS that it upholds. Spirituality is one of 
nilatel Pee values, and a very important one. The 
tingid Lon of the Vedas and the Upanishads is 
DIDI Te should tear the veil of darkness (M aya 


w a and realise the resplendent, efful- 
ta- 10121 spirit, Brahman. ডিবি 


মী, ilosophy. The Brahman 
tte the Principle) and the individual 
his true ane When the individual 
MY in th x X দি nature, he loses his | 
ral 01911 circle lanman, and gets deliverance 
re tine ১০ this 050) of births and 
vend 4 tual Ee Points to a lofty goal 
Sh Tal life as a 2, hopos. 
in $ 


i Thus the p much stressed in this 
| Follow, Upanishads stress: “Speak 
w 


P Dharma, Further it is 
rs NY roots 2 : S Untruth is destroyed 
t s ৰি desing the t one place it is stressed: 
oh i 01907 pein of others.» “Dg not 
r j s another instruction 50 


(Jaugada) “Save 


১ 


Ir) ti i v 
nd horan Shad, Cp I 
0011), Ubanish ১4) 


ly 


hiya Snad, Quest: 
aa a ita m tion VI, st 1. “Samulo 


tHE CHIEF CHMRAG ABR FOB Gai HSPORY . ... 


sl. 11, “Satyam ~. 


ey aportant for moral life, Thus, almost all 
ne lundamental lessons in pasi i 
present in this culture. PAPER m 

Tapasya, or sincere devotedness to work or 
duty was always insisted on in this culture. 
The Upanishads taught: “By tapasya Truth is 
attained, by Truth control over mind is attained 
by Mind the Self is attained» In the Taittitiya 
Upanishad we read: 


“He (God) performed tapas, Having 
performed tapas he created all these.” 
_ Sincere tapasya is at the root of all Creaa 
tion or enduring work. 
80036 of sacrifice was strongly emphasised 
in the Indian culture. According to the Gita: 
‘God created man according to the Law of 
Sacrifice.” T he Buddha sacrificed everything to. 
find salvation for suffering mankind. The great — 
self-sacrifice of the sage Dadhichi referred to 
in the Rig Vedic verse (1. 84. 13), and the 
sacrifice of Sri Rama Chandra, are unique 
examples ‘of sacrifice in our history and culture. 
Thus certain lofty ideals essential in any 
high and orderly civilisation and culture were 
abundantly present in the Indian culture. 
Education and the eagerness for knowledge 
was an abiding interest in our history in all” 
ages. The word ‘Veda’ means ‘Knowledge’. It 
taught the supreme, 01815, spiritual knowledge.’ 
Chanakya expressed the opinion: A 
“The country where there is no Honour, 
no Livelihood, no Friend, and no Learning; 
—it is better to leave that country.” 
The Gita expressed e view: noua 
“Knowledge has to be acquired through 
Devotion and through Self-control. Through 


knowledge one gets supreme Peace at once." 
The students were Brahmacharins, for they, x 


had to lead the life of self-restraint, renuncia; 
tion, and dedication, so necessary for intellec- 
AD AN EONA D LEE EL 


7. Prasna Upanishad, M, 3, “Ma moham “apad- সরি 


yatha.? > f y 4 রি “Pan ç 
8. Maitrayana Upanishad, ' (Sama Ve a): ‘apas 
prapyate satyam satyat. 30717077066 manah. Manasa 
ale Atma? ™ LNA AE SEE ne 
Taittiriya Upanishad, Ch. II, 6: “Sa Tapo 
tapyate. Sa Tapas tapiwa idam sarvam asrajato,” 
10.. Gita, Ch. IU, 10. “Saka jajna praja srishtwa 
7 ty.” as r ; ’ ; 
ভিতর Arthasastra (1. 8-9), “Jasmin dese 
na sammano, na vrittir, no cha- bandhava, no cha 
vidyagamah kaschit—tam desam paribarjayet.” a 
42, Gita: Ch. IV, 39: “Sradhyavan labhate ; 
ja sanjatendrya gyanam labdha param sa 


hirena adhigaohhati 
১0288 হর att 


by 


Š 


see o 


“tual work. Not through the accumulation of 
material wealth but, “Through Learning one 
ets Immortality.” $ 
f 2 This culture clearly recognised the ‘chang- 
ing process in history’: Srishti, Sthiti, and 
Vinasha are recognised as the three stages in 
the historical evolution, corresponding to oreaz 
! _ tion? ‘maturity and growth,’ and eventual ‘dis- 
| solution and destruction.’ That has been recog- 
Ie nised as the eternal law of all historical change. 
This law is closely connected with the two paths, 
~ Pravritti-Marga and Nivritti-Marga, or the 
Path of Assertion and the Path of Return or 
Withdrawal. Every institution or group, after 
asserting itself in the period of its ‘growth and, 
development in fulfilment of its historic destiny, 
when its mission on this earth is fulfilled, fol- 
lows the Path of Cessation, Nivritti, and there 
is the eventual disappearance or end. It is in- 
teresting to note that these different changing 
features in the historical process of Creation, 
x Evolution, and Dissolution (Destruction)—are 
| treated as the different manifestations or aspects 
of God. “They are the different manifestations 
‘of the World’s Creator.“ Thus, the Non- 
Aryans, the Aryans, the Scythians, Greeks, 
Parthians, Hunas, Turks, Pathans; Mughals, 
_ and the British—all came on the stage, and after 
_ fulfilling their destiny departed. 


_ Creativity was another important feature 
= im our cultural history. This wonderful crea- 

_ tivity manifested itself in a thousand manners 
in’ Art, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Music, Literature, Drama and Theatre, as also 
_ in philosophical and material progress. In spite 
hg of many ups and downs, in spite of many vicis- 
i situdes of the politica] destiny of the country, 
in spite of many foreign invasions, creativity 
: has. never ceased. It has never been destroyed. 
_ Whoever came in this country contributed his 
share in this wonderful process of creativity. 

is the Seythians enriched the Mathura 
chool of Art, the Bactrians enriched the 
Gandhara School of Art, to which the Kushans 
0 made their contribution, the Turks left 
marks in the Art of the Sultanate period, 
in the Art of the Lodhi period, the 
oduced the Persianisation of 
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Indian art and enriclied it profuse] 
in the British period certain We 
were introduced. as for example i 

Memorial, Calcutta. Every a m they 
peculiar contribution. 


Mb And ও 
0310. ; 


i The Jain tem 
Mount Abu are noted for theip dane Ved 
ornamental beauty that is unpar tatiy N 


alleleq ; 
elma T Ten, s + : in 
history. Hinduism and its various 


as Vaishnavism and Saivism, h 
butions in ar! 
The Buddhist 
the Buddhist 


| 
Schools q AM 
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different artistic gifts of the Hindus 
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wonderful creativity in our art was, as the fagit 
art critic Mr. Henri Martin points 001 
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, sy ng and Ain-1-Akbari by Abul Fazl, Munta- 
ht aal mbut-Tuarikh by Badauni, Tuzuk-i-Jahan- 
tecture) 01110017071 by Mutamid Khan, Badshah- 
led tox by Abdul Hamid Lahori, Shoh Jahan- 
nal Atang by Mohd. Sadiq; Alamgirnama by Mirza 


dus 1]. Kazim; Muntakhab-ul-Lubbab by 
10101120881 Khan; are some of the best examples of 
Sikri, Mf Persian works on historical and general 
s the fa il jets. 
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always upheld the idea] 
teaching was: 

“Never does hatred cease by hating 

ceases by love. 
gion.” 


Most slokas of the Upanishads end with 
the peace invocation Om Shanti. In the Shukla 
Yajur Veda, we find possibly the best example 
of @ prayer for peace, where peace is desired for 
the three worlds, for all men, in all ages. The 


Mahabharata has a famous - passage which 
reads: 


of Peace. The Buddhist 


ad. € it 
This is the eternal reli- 


; “Absence of enmity towards all creatures 
in thought, word and deed, compassion on all- 
creatures and charity—these constitute the 
eternal dharma. 


The great wisdom that without peace there 
cannot be a solid foundation of civilization and 
culture was realised in India long ago. The 
attitude of peace and charity, and a sympathetic 
appreciation of all points of view (even the 
opposite or inimical point of view) is and will 
always be the secret of civilization and culture. 
Today the greatest force for international peace 
is the teaching of Gandhiji, who was the 
greatest sage of the twentieth century. His 
message of ahimsa, and love is directly derived 
from the peace ideal of our culture. Today 
Gandhiji is no more, but Pandit Nehru is carry- 
ing on that glorious tradition in promoting ~ 
international peace and co-operation. At a time 
when Western militarism and science spell havoo 
and disaster, making the world a hell, Gandhiji 
true to the ideal of peace in our cultural history, oe 
tried to promote goodwill and co-operation 
throughout the world. Peace is the mission and 
hope of Indian culture and Indian history. This 
message is spreading in the world to bring solace 
to suffering humanity. a 

We have discussed the chief characteristics g 
in the history of our culture. 
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for a moment suggest that ours is the best ct 
ture in the world or that other cultures are 1m 
ferior. To suggest that would be against the very 
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র্‌ spirit of tolerance and humility that has always. 


characterised our culture. Moreover, we—are 
fully conscious that some of the best features 
in our culture are also to be found in other 
cultures and peoples. Thus, the ideal of peace 
Was encouraged in Christianity to a great ex- 
tent, although the Christian nations taking to 
other religions, such as ‘militarism’ and ‘im- 
perialism’ did not always maintain peace. Vol- 
taire described war as “human folly in all “its 
glory and in all its horror.” He was upholding 
the peace ideal. Coming to more recent times 
the French Socialist worker, M. Jules Moch, 
writes: 


“There is before 


hardly one choice 


18. Voltaire: “La folie humaine dans toute .sa 


gloire et dans toute son horreur” (Quoted in Alfred. 
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Tomas Bartholin, the Danish anatomist, scholar 
and librarian, wrote in 1672: 
Without books God is silent, justice 


dormant, natural science at a stand, philosophy 


~ lame, letters dumb, and all things inv i 
_ Chimerian darkness,” S 
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Wei India, used for recording important royal 
Psd even white marble is found used for this 
৪ in both Greece and Italy. The Rosetta 
he Maobite Stone, the Rock and Pillar 
আন testimony to this. The 
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stone is stil] practised in cutting inscriptions on ~ ay, | 
memorials. As for trees Shakespeare noticed that ~ 
they were carved within the initials of sweethearts. / 

The discoveries at Abydos, the Holy City of 
Egypt, revealed convincingly how early was the 
development of the art of wriling whose posses- ~ 
sion put the ancient Egyptians in the very first 
rank of the nations of the world. Hieroglyphic 
writing was the regular means of নত ; 
of Egypt. The Egyptians. had already discovered 
the use not merely of phonetic signs standing for 
a whole syllable, but also of true alphabetic signs, 
for one consonant. The picto- 


inscribed letters. = 8 
Tt is, howeve the invention of paper thi 
st have : the craft of ancient sc 
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Jinen and then wooden tablets were used, and 
80181071705 were made on clay tablets, sheets ‘of 
lead, wax and other materials. Paper made its 
first appearance in Egypt and then in China. At 
that time a sheet of ordinary papyrus cost about 
1 d, and a sheet of the best quality valued about 
8s, Jt is said that in the year 125 B.C. a 
Chinese Minister of Agriculture succeeded in 
making paper out of cotton. Gradually in 
China paper was made of the stem of a fibre 
plant of the same name, that grows to over 20 
et. The stem was split into thin strips, which 
Were joined together by gum or paste into a sort 
of “smooth, tough, pale-yellow paper,” One of 
atgest of such papyrus is No. 9999 of the 
ritish Museum, which is as much as 135 feet 
“an length. ES ; 
_ Writing in ink was already known in Egypt; 
hunhu-daro, a small pottery jar that could 
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01017611016 whole outlook of mankind. Presses 
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the “block-books’ were the first books 
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ok printed in movable type, thus forming 
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the varied and different characters - off te 
Chinese script movable types had an absolutel 
different influence in China. This is becaus “ot 
the peculiar word-unit character of Chi d 
scripts. A very interesting point may be cited 
in this connection; Shakespeare, in course of ‘his 
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Johannes Gensfleisch (Gutenberg) 
that individual types might be joined ~ 
in some way to print words. The Mainz 
licon was perhaps printed by him in 1460; | 
credit of printing the famous 36-line Bible, 

pleted at Bamburg before 1461, also £0 
Gutenberg. Some scholars think that this Bi 
was the first printed book in Europe and so 
times known as the Mazarin Bible or the 
commonly known the 42-line .. Bible. ‘The 
book to be printed in the English language 
a translation Reevil des Histoires da Troye; 
credit -of printing of this historic hook goes 
partly to William Caxton. The second book to: 

printed in the English language was a transl; 
of a French allegorical treatise on the ga 
chess. Caxton was ০ 
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complex English language. Another Englishman, 
John Baskerville, invented a process of “surfac- 
ing” paper. In India, Ambalakaddu, near 
Trichur, South Indid, was the place where the 
art of printing started about 1577 A.D. K is 
said that Shivaji, the Great Maratha ruler, was 
the first Indian who wanted to set up a press, 
but owing to certain difficulties he could not set 
his ideas to practice and sold the press in 1674 
to Bhimaji Parakh of Gujarat. Bengal, under 
the leadership of William Carey, Ward and 
Marshman and with the assistance of the genius 
ee Panchanan Karmakar and his nephew Mono- 

gave a new vent to the history of printing in 
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India. The 19th century carried the miig 
work a little deeper into the lives of the coma 
people, Ti also saw the foundation of the period 
press on a national scale. But with the in 
tion of the two world wars, ‘printing foui 
a trade and slowly died as.an art, so to SMAR 
is in the hands of the artists and tL 
that our hopes for the future rest. a 
short the most interesting story of mankind 
stone to books. From the engraved E 
different countries we know the rich UG 
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to-day we will leave our ideas, OUD 10106 
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rush, chefs and helpers hurry sizzling meats and 
steaming rolls from the ovens. At opposite ends 
of the Capitol, House and Senate chaplains pace 
the lobbies behind the two, great chambers 
Waiting the stroke of twelve to open each session 
with prayer. 

_ The original portion of the Capitol was 
designed by a doctor in the West Indies, William 
Thornton, an amateur architect (and poet and 
horse-racer), who in 1793’ submitted his simple, 
classic concept in response to an advertisement 
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peas the history of Statesmanship. 
2 পাত and somelimes trivial, 
Eee, mes selfish causes—bear on 
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making decisions on complex issues and problems 
Congress has come to rely more and more on 
research in addition to debate. It is dreary but 
vital work, calling for painstaking detail. But 
the decisions arrived at—whether or not they ` 


stand the test of history—are at least guaran'eed 
the benefit of full knowledge and balanced Weigh- 
ing of all the factors. l 

If a matter is of great importance, will affect 
many people or is controversial, a committee 
holds public hearings on it, Interested persons 
receive an opportunity to testify and answer 


] i} Uo 
from every side, through personal 
r þy mail. The 
py telephone, 5) foe 
c ch pressures anaging a 
halancing such pressure on 
H sk of 28 nd“ solving its specialized 
ation 4 kel | ERES 
n ‘within the framewo stitutional 
necessary committee 


wire, by 


contacts, 
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Senate An old senator in the marble Reading Room 
questions. Anyone may request দি গা 
int mpose the audience. 
Other interested persons comp ice 
R mmittee rooms ০ 
In the larger, modern co: বি 
1101 hington ladies often 
Office Buildings, Washing l K 
i i itti Most important, there. 
and bring their knitting. iape দি 
itici ighly articulate, 
is criticism or approval from a hig 
উট informed, crusadingly watchful and utterly 


Ss The anomaly of newsreel floodlights under 


1 ght from seventeenth-century 
টিটি নর whole Capitol’s fascinating 
inconsistency. Blotting sand and snuff are kept 
in supply fof Senators just because they always 
have been, although their Use—except for an 
occasional head cold—is mainly as visiting 
constituents’ souvenirs. Long-time functionaries 
In keep fresh the lore essential to ritually prescribed 
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sentiment deters the Congress 

modern, wholly utilitarian 
proposed, and leaving 
and sometimes inconvenient old 
sightseers whose free 
to govern them- 
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5 often been 
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11111111116 me 
ab a the swarming SIS 
jn free men’s ability 


de of it a national shrine. 
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ride 
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Testimony taken in 
Printed and bo 
Complex and d 
J we beautiful old 
2] N apitol in 
Ih 8 and enlar 
todd. i onlar 
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committee hearings is 
und by machine 

ynamic nation js governed 
d chambers of the United 
ashington, D.C. Successive 


a e number of 

8 of অনা Congress is based on 

© Vastly sa S citizens and these 
le n i 

of movin over the years. But 

new, 


has 


senators and 
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of free men? being symbolic of 
OY the >. S0Vernment, in which 
tation the okt to expression and 
of the: সা to amend. 
b ilding will show visitors 
Bune altered the course 
ne art like Houdon’s 
19. president, George 
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Washington (foreground) 
sentimental value, 


The Capitol 


and much art only of 


grew as the country grew, with 
সি ene when fire set by British troops 
HEL te the two earliest units, sandstone 
ulldings some distance apart (now topped b 
small domes) which housed the Senate Geter 


Curving around Statutory Hall, the House of 
Document Room contains printed copies of 
bills. Afterwards they pass into laws 


and House of Representatives (left). The _ 
cornerstone had been laid in 1793 when 
Washington was a raw young town and 16 states 
comprised the Union. By 1859 the nation 
stretched toi the Pacific Ocean and 32 states weve 
sending legislators to sit in the huge new marble 
wings of House and Senate. Finally—balancing 
these additions—the present great cast-iron dome 
replaced a small wooden one. MA 
Congress’ daily labors are performed mostly 
in committee. Senate and House members meet 
in a joint conference to evolve a mutually satis- 
factory version) of.a pending bill, in the Committee 
room. This room. and many others in the 
Capitol were _ decorated with frescoes by ʻa 
political refugee from 19th-century Ttaly—. 
Constantino Brumidi, who proudly signed ‘one 
painting, “Citizen of the United States.” এ 
Under the very center of the Capitol. 4) 
নি , apitel, 1 
George Washington's Tomb holds only an empty, |] 
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black-draped bier in a glass case. The fa 
President is-buried at Mount Vernon, his coun ry 
estate in Virginia, as his will directed ; Ponderous 
walls up to ten feet thick sustain the 4,455-ton 


dome high above. 


The mace, symbol of authority in the House 
of Representatives, is borne Into the House by 
the Sergeant, at Arms as the daily session opens 


Senators ride between the Capitol and the 
Senate Office Building on an underground 
monorail system whose rolling stock consists of 
two cars. Representatives reach their office 
‘buildings through a tunnel, too, but they walk. 
(The Second Senate Office Building, now under 
construction, will be ready for occupancy after 
January, 1958.) 


Seated where once Supreme Court justices 
sat, members of the legislative branch of the 
"U.S. government question representatives of the 
‘executive branch on the conduct of their 
_ administration. The Constitution of the United 

States (945 pe the three equal branches of 
povernment—legislative, executive and judicial 
and balance each other. পল 
ving around Statuary Hall, the House 
t Room contains printed copies of bills 
arious Stages through which they pass 
as introduced, as reported out of 

as altered on the floor of the House, 
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and so-forth. All these modificati 

illustrate the operation of different S NE 
disagreements and compromises, und E e 
of legislative checks and balances er the J | 

An odd little pocket of space 

Hall contains what way be one i ofi 
smallest libraries. This is a station of th 
of Congress, where references are quick 
up for Members of Congress, and 
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books ordered from the main Library med 3 ‘et 
through a pneumatic tube in seven mainte a না 

In the hushed and secluded Prayer 7 a 
set aside for use by individual Congressmen টি | he 
falls on an open Bible. The cloistered : 


non-denomin 
cognition of ine ni 
blessing and is 

Hill where a Mem? 
quillity . 

The mace, symbol of authority in the He 

of Representatives, is borne into the House bit a 
Sergeant at Ar s the daily session opens 
is a bundle of thirteen ebony rods, symbolizing tifi 
thirteen original States of the Union, surmom 
by a silver globe and eagle. On the ver wijfat p 
occasions when a session has become stomy a ka m 
disorderly the mace has been presented before) ia 
offending persons and effected immediate ordet Pin: 


represents the Congres! x 
d for divine guidance a দা 
st the only place on Ca 3 
ser of Congress can find tial. 
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F PLACE OF HOME" SCIENCE THE EDUCKTION OF 
i By USHA BISWAS, MA, Br. 


rity of Indian women get married at countries of the “world. She can pride 1 
age, and do not go in for on her women M.Ps, women politicians Sos 
g ; arcer. The home is the proper ministers and ambassadors, women M L AS 
WE টা hid their main occupation con- and M.L.Cs., as well ৰ 
ভাটি gelt o i jome-making. Although the present lawyers and female officers holding very respon- 
pits 10 ondition of the country sometimes sible positions in each State and at the Centre 

omic ৫ jutely necessary for women too, as well. During the last few dena en 


010 
ively early 


Search g ee" 


© জা 0110১ 1 or to act as the bread- of the last two World Wars on তিনি 
i. of their families, still a great majority economy of the country has helped to preci- 
m Fion do not take up outdoor employments pitate matters and facilitate the emancipation © 
d wa wl adopt a career. They are mainly occupied of her womenfolk to a great extent. At themi 
ngtes gfe, household duties and the rearing of present moment the middle class people really. 
ance alfen, which engross most of their time and find it hard to keep their body and soul 
On Cpl sy, But these prospective mothers and together and to make both ends meet with the 
find tis eyives of the country, too, need to be meagre income of the male members of thei 


hned in the art of home-making, so that they family. Innumerable women rendered destitut 
ay thus be able to run their futuze homes on by famine and communal riots have been throw 
opens baum and efficient lines. “The greatest good back entirely on their own resources. They 
oliz elt tte greatest number” is a principle that have to eke out a bare living and struggle fo 
urmon aó good in the present case also. It is a existence, along with men. Sometimes wome 
very tl Gat pity that so far Very few attempts have are being compelled to supplement the fami 
tomy li made to adopt the curriculum to the budget by taking up odd jobs. The disruptive 
bier sl needs of women or to prepare them for forces of the last political upheaval, in whic 
e onde 08 funetion of maternity as well as Indian women fully participated, and foughi 
10 career. As a rule, identical education side by side with men, so as to free their mother 
a peice both for men and women, and land from the shackles of the foreign yoke hai 
¥ ils ot of study are being prescribed also much to do with the present changed socia 
= both the sexes. The fact that, and economic set-up of the country. Toda 
টানি বালা are fitted and equipped by Indian women have been able to achieve the 
hat the A রী different function from men, economic independence to some extent, and arei 
lite 0110, © Ogleal needs of the two sexes trying to fight out their rightful place at w ma 
এ drawing a can hardly be ruled out, and outside, as also to contribute their sha 
টো ae § i an educational programme to the political, economic and civil life of thi 
N iot Ben: » the educationists of the day country. They have mostly been able to sh 
bation না this important fact. The off the purdah system. | The gradual aboliti 
el Mover ien being the watchword of of the purdah system is occasioning a g 
i, ed Women ment all the world over, the deal of the free mixing of the se 
hal Tights s the country are clamouring Equal educational facilities are being mae 
| of রি n men, In the new consti- available to women, too, who are va 
el for both t equal rights have been often achieving brilliant results -at the publ 
a ee and no discrimina- examinations, and are topping ne list, 
Ment le matter of education successful candidates at these. All this amp 
100 01029. © ground of sex only. testifies to the intellectual ability of won : 
1101 Ons po Dumber of employments and belies the common belief that they are 1 


b Consider, Which formerly men only tellectually inferior to men. In India, althou 


2 200, th 12015 have been thrown much lee-way is yet to be _made “up in t 
nts, being no bar to ficld of female education, still education is 
„this respect India ‘can longer considered to be the special prerogatiy 


* with the other civilized of men only. Co-education is being provi 


the He 


louse ti 


gl i view to 
; every stage of POUAN OP, z জিত 
gfforcing both the sexes eq : নি 
opportunities and facilities. The ee A 
"per of girls’ schools and colleges being s% a 
small to cope with the ever-increasing ee a, 
10: seats, co-education has to be: TEONE ee 
very often, and the former prejudice of : ae 
averaze guardian against it 1s fast per 
"ing. The demand for a more adequate num a 
of educational institutions of all types for 
‘omen is getting more insistent everyday. The 
number of the educated women of the country 
| is going up by leaps and bounds. Indian momen 
- re proving their worth and efficiency in every 
| sphere of public activity. So the equality of 
the sexes can be taken for granted at the present 
time. But still there is some fundamental 
| difference inherent in the very natures of men 
8870 women, which cannot be overlooked. There 
is no denying the fact that the psychology of a 
"woman is quite different from that of a man. 
d Tagore has very aptly remarked in his famous 
E article entitled “Woman and Home”: 
এ “Tf woman begins to believe that, though 
biologically her function is different from 
that of man, psychologically she is identical 
with him; if the human world in its mentality 
becomes exclusively male, then before long 
it will be reduced to utter inanity. For life 
finds its truth and beauty, not in any ex- 
= aggeration of sameness, but in harmony.” 
a A similar idea finds expression in the oft- 
"quoted lines of Tennyson too: 
_ “Woman is not undeveloped man, 
© But diverse; Could we make her as the 
= . man, 
Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond 
: 3 is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 
Quite apart from this psychological differ- 
e, psychologically women are handicapped 
certain inequalities, which cannot also be 
ored altogether. This fact should be kept in 
lew by the educationists of the day, when 
rmu'ating a scheme of education. But un- 
tunately so far very “little thought has been 
en to the education of women as women,” as 
n stated in the report of Radha Krishnan 
n. Very little efforts seem to have 
de as yet to provide an educational 
lore befitting women as women, and 
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course, mean that women should 
from going in for higher 
adopting a career, if they ৪০ 
general education should be the 
and they should be afforded equ 
too. But the opportunities neeq 
be identical. Higher education 
sult in the general broadening 
on life and widening our mental horizon wat 
educated women of the day cannot r i. M 
to be thoroughly satisfied with a limite i om 
a gd fall 
I 


of action and to confine their activities wi 
the precincts of their home. But that itt 
reason why they should not be taught 08৮11 
charge the duties, appropriate to the Gh 
women, properly and efficiently—to ran ight 
offspring and to run their homes on mts sel 
scientific lines. Mainly, as a result of tl. 

ন ing 
economic dependence on men, they 00৫18 a 
gated to a subordinate position at home mli নী 
society. At the present moment the edu 4£ 
women of all the civilized countries of then o 
are awakening to the need of asserting tL. যা 
civic rights and legitimate claims, atl T 
voicing their protest against the legal and Sth. hi 
disabilities they have been labounng 01) 
ages together. So all of them can ban This 
pected to be contented with a purely | Alt co 
career. They may feel inclined to equip els 
selves-for a more ambitious career OF ior 


profession that 08115 for a good aa A ip le 
trative ability, technical skill, an ull ee 
knowledge. Today & good ay acl 
“women are scrambling for pan 


and lucrative jobs in ope? 
men. But they are exceptions oss anil wo 
rule. A vast majority of thet trained fof be 
sisters need to be educated and ‘ie 9 bj 
immensely responsible task thee 
fulfil in life as mothers and a a 
women of our country have been 

very little vocational ulcer 
tant matters from those জা A 
ing of the educational policy rules the, ah, & 
hand that rocks the crac’ Ah 

There is no gainsaying the 
ment. So one of the mosti 
problems of the country $ 

out more efficient mot ae he 
have got a significant Be pro 
and training of children © main 
Besides, one of 
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sar sstem of the country of their fami] They | . Be 
ucational sys ; y. ey should be given an 
ruction imparted in the class- elementary knowledge of dietectics They need 
Jated to the everyday acti- to be taught how to make their owns dresses 
Gay এ other members aie their 
tical interests in life. Attempts are family. Attempts should be made to teach them 
o to link the activities of the school some decorative arts, too, which will enable 
: 8 their homes taste- 
ects in and through actual life- fully with the minimum of expenditure with 
henever possible. So, the average simple and most inexpensive materials. They. 


ay ৫৫ 


ur 00৮. 0110 
00, wih 110] 


on mod 
i of ù 
Mt hardly afford a house servant, very suitable employments in this line. They may 
o পয sends her grown-up daughters to be employed as teachers of Home Science in 


edusti à 
ae She and naturally looks upon the years of high schools and colleges of Domestic. Science 


‘ales in performing household duties and pupils as will specialise in an advanced course 


4 mds Providing an adequate training for girls salaries. New avenues of employment will thus 
ia sah fart of home-making, their mothers can be be opened for women. í 
1 00101]11001661 to send them to school, as they 5 : ইন > \ 
“ay Sit but appreciate the value of suchi train- It is a pity that Domestic Science colleges AN 
ly a This necessitates the provision of an alter- and training colleges are still so few and far  _ 


1 in Home Science for women in between in our country. More colleges should 
i ich Will help to divert the terrible Pe set up on the lines of Lady Irwin College of 
Admission to general colleges and will Delhi, which awards a B.Sc. degree in Home 
নিও Congestion in these ই Science, and in which provision has also been” 
y at a : made for a teachers training diploma of the 
occut AE the problem 1 h Delhi University in Home Science. The Home 
and ai the. to evolve and Science College of Baroda also awards a B.Sc. 

€, designed ““nought-out, course in degree in Home Science of the M.S. University 
to turn out more effi- The Bihari Lal Mitra Domestic 
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equip 
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“relic 


২৪ Dursin 
19 farmin > 
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tude b 


a s i í S 
‘ound k of Home Science need to the facilities afforded therein. The trainees are 


3 ow ec . . 
ia eed eo of health and sani- mostly undergraduates, the minimum academic 
Ao N a 


k ams e i 
y Which ie 08, of psychology Intermediate examination certificate. The 


to balance their colleges of Home Science should be started, and 

abies. They also provision should be made for a B.Sc. degree at 

a res ৪0৫ provide the the end of prescribed course. After graduation 
“es for the members from such colleges, the students may undergo a 
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in Home are arranged. In such girls? se | 
hers’ train- in the buildings of boys’ aos A i 
Jleges, morning, there is hardly = Schoo al 


of post-graduate training 
Science and may be awarded a teac 
ing diploma. So post-graduate training ০০ 


also, need to be set up for the purpose. , 
10090. 12 sufficient. Quite apart from anya 
in 


; That Home Science has been incl ; 1011 
the new syllabus prescribed for the Junior High cal bias needs to be given by al ann 
Schools for girls in West Bengal from Class VI purely bookish education that A Means yf 

fener: iad 


i upwards seems to be a Mov epal 


course 


e in the right direc- parted at the average schoo] t i 
| tion. But it-only touches a fringe 01 the problem. oday, ] i 
Home Science is an optional subject that can be Home Science classes may co taught i 

offered by girls only at the School Final exami- portant basic craft, in ও আই] এও 
HY nation. The subject is very poorly taught at quite a number of subjects anon with walter 
Ft school in West Bengal. through the activity methods an tg sd 
age nèf (nce 


the average girls’ high 
Trained teachers are very hard to find. More curriculum of basic education. Such nel 
~ Such ala) 
| a pe 


stress is laid upon theoretical instruction involve the important psychological princi. 
than upon practical training. At the School “learning by doing” an lege রত 
Final examination too, candidates are examined too. The acquisition of knowled bs i m | 
in theory only, there being no provision for a vated by children’s innate urge a x uais i 
practical test. In only a handful of good schools, live problems, to which টি m “ay ti 
practical lessons on laundry work and cookery down in the class room. ye 
:0; ছা 
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THE LIFE AND ART OF ROBERT LYND 
By Pror. MIHIR KUMAR SEN, M.A. 


l for and hes; riter in ols 
g b of a leader writer 1 
LYND THE JOURNALIST 2915 1 (yi 
vi e News, where Andrew Lang and ৬5. 
দা পা হি 20th of April, 1879, had been two vi is predecessors in E | k | 
ast great writer of the short retired in 1947 as literary editor ° Tai 


ae meee Pane of a line of Ulster Presby- Chronicle, the succesor of Daily Nats sd tis 

ae ve ae traceable to the United Irishmen While on the staff of paily News 4 Hi e 

; entury. The second of his parents’ his free-lance career @ fresh Gs New “yng 
he Delf 

Ls 41 


seven childr i 

es Bi pt was educated in the Royal writing essays and 15৩ 

itution and Queen’s University, man and The Nation, In the last Je 
mostly 


Belfast. 
রা qE ৰ Lynd’s work appeared 
aia eon esi North nae“ ” 8 de 
Be a ce tha ae রে in Manchester, Statesman and the Nation. 
z i i is ‘style was too flowery of years he was John june | 
নী চিনি and became a freelance. His John 0, London’s Weekly: 2 
tch of an eee Columnist was the his writings were °° of 2 | 
never saw—for J mbridge boat-race—which Methuen and Dent. পর 7 
k. r Jerome K. Jerome’s To-day. years and honours, Of ng Ce 


columns 
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A Lynp THE 
Robert Lynd was 1 


thinker’s forehead, beake chat 
টু bones and looked gently; a ue 


His honeymoon with Sylvia 


, Haridwar 
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: nearance.. A lock of hair lieved that, born on the same day as he, Adolf 
e of his RE over his forehead. A Hitler must have had the ‘same horoscope and 
oe | between his lips. His rejoiced in the event of a personal misfortune, 
ways dang í from Saville Row. Bat thinking that the 
good টি. He used to pu! his at the same time! 
ae table and rest his arms on Ill 


Fuehrer, too, was suffering 
es were o j 
i 11116 ca! 
at on thrust letters, proofs, news- LYND THE LITTERATEUR 
5 x le, . . 
would eer into his trouser pockets, Lynd could love his fellow-creatures without 
Bl pets and even flen looked strange in their lieing sentimental because he looked at the world 
J sis a 2 As he was a chain-smoker, from odd angles. This twist of observation 
| nes. ৮, চা x 5 ১ 3 
We ২] arecrow 0811 3 fter a long sitting, his coat js a noteworthy feature of his style. Goldsmith 
nth otf” a "OSE £ S = E 0 রি 052 
With stl henever he a covered with cigarette-ash. sympathised with the citizen of the world; yet 
F wy a ০, such cdd garments was taken for he drew our attention to the oddi'y in the man- 
aged n One Lynd pa ornography and refused entry in jn-black. Lynd, also Irish, viewed the tempera- 
t gear T ae manageress! Mr. Lionel Hale mentally forgetful man with lenience—what with 
J | rag © iz x c 5 > 
[না ay e time worked for Robert Lynd, his broad human sympathies, what with he him- 
by liv! r som Ne k A ` 2 ; 
hal to me that Mrs. Lynd had occasions self being one—yet he has helped us look at the 
solve il eT up his assistants and request them to forgetful man from) unusual angles and to laugh 
§ |] fp assis é ‘ip ae i সর 
be pa tin out to buy new shirts, jerseys or at his expense. ED) 
Mers “Tt is the efficiency rather than the inet- 
[01505 f 
Lynd was essentially gregarious and talked ciency of human memory that ong 
| sonderfully well while sipping in tiny tots of my wonder,” Lynd says in his mae le 
wth Whiskey and Apollinaris. As Mr. essay on forgetting. “Modern man remembers 
> 1৮৫ < রি Z ঢু 
যারা, Collins, the novelist who worked with even telephone numbers. He wees a 
lind for some years on News Chronicle, tells me addresses of his friends. He remembers G 
Ame of his letters, Lynd’s house in Hampstead dates of good vintages. He remembers 
Mihin a stone’s throw of Keats’s house— was appointments for lunch and dinner. . A 
এ wening saloon for writers such as Joyce, How many men in all London forget sates 
Jil, Beerbohm, Bennett, Walpole, Priestley, ` item of their clothing when dressing pen S 
ety and many others. His wife. Sylvia, morning? Not one in a hundred. FUE 
i | k a noted poet and critic, used to preside not one in ten thousand. How ae l E 
হা informal meetings in their. residence. forget to shut the front door when caving 
A elt happiest when in conversation, and the house? Scarcely more. aaa i ১: 
pak tone in his belles lettres is t to be Then he snaps up, ~. .. . t the sa ne 
vit] ised tres is not to 3 
f 1, time, ordinarily good memory is so ১১ 
নী? ess it- 
y believed that every human that we regard a man who does not PA 
ing praiseworthy in him or her; as eccentric. I have mee 7 fa Te 
|, 3০2 ¥ ae র্‌ Re na ca 
| ky abo Was never heard speaking un- having offered to take the bal y out i a a 
he |" other wt another person. Jt was difficult bulator, was tempted by the ১১181 টি 
5 pars i his journey and slip into a public 
or un Presence to think or speak pause on jour জিন... 
৪ Wont fu OUSly about anybody. ` ‘Gentle’ house for a glass or i a A imo BL 
for describing him though he be- bulator outside, he - disappeare ec re ni 
being . refer 2 yor of the saloon bar. A little later, his’ wite 
5 -teterred to in the same door ০ ২ টিলার 
amb,” another Trishman shad come out to do some s 9705 w রি 
eat Lynd ; SAAR en, he public house, where to her horror 
ins ynd in versatility of interests. her past the public ? Ind i 
rishma 2 : a 0 ered her sleeping baby. ignani 
ou ns passion for backing she discover f 7 idea 
sums only); rarel at her husband’s behaviour, she decided to 
z রর h hinj a lesson. She wheeled away the 
ser match; developed: teach hin: SHOU তির Hee 
or birds and insects; perambulator, picturing to Reet a e 
tead books omnivorously, when he would: come out and find the baby 
Cuses, and was fond of gone.: She arrived home, anticipating with 
O ` hd . s : . mi a Š 
Soup his horoscope. He be- angry relish the white face and quivering lips, — 


y ki Lynd sincere] 
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that would soon appear with the news that the 
baby had been stolen. What was her vexation, 
however, when just before lunch her strane 
came in smiling cheerfully and asking: Well, 


my dear, what’s for lunch to-day?’ having for- 


gotten all about the baby and the fact that he 
had taken it out wilh him. How many men 
below the rank of a philosopher would be 


who borrowed money fromi him. 

typical borrower the object of the sa 
in The Money-lenders. He 
Taconteur-like, as did Golds ith i 
of the World. But দো 
Goldsmith’s, 


capable of such ahsentmindedness as this? 
Most of us, I fear, are born with prosaically 
efficient memories.” 

Then comes the last twist of Lynd’s Knife: 
“Jf it were not so; the institution of the family 
could not survive in any great modern city.” 

The above passage has all the criteria of an 

essay that Sir A. C. Benson had laid down in 
The Art of the Essay. 

“One does not go to an essayist with a 
desire for information or with an expectation of 
finding a clear statement of a complicated sub- 
ject; that is not the mood in which one takes up 
a volume of essays. What one rather expects 
to find is a companionable treatment of the vast 
mass of little problems and floating ideas which 
are aroused and evoked by our passage through 
the world, our daily employment, our leisure 
hours, our amusements and diversions, and 
above all, by our relations with people—all the 
unexpected inconsistent various simple stuff of 


life.” 


Lynd always forgave but never forgot those 


Me makes the 
11195 of his wit 
that essay 
Ge The Citizen 
his is a sharp break from 
After giving an account of how 
as hoodwinked by a gang to sign his 
dentally help ther some money, he 


starts 


in his various writings, all 
er the earth ranging from 
the money-lender 


„everything else, a 
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to the fogetful man, nice behav: 
from pleasing the foreigner igh 
tion of modern poetry, 
interested in a wide Variety o 
tions and natural Phenomena. 
he set to work with 

roughly what interested 

great many other people 
under-estimated the ‘fundamental 
the ‘commion reader’: and there lay 
popularity. A ‘personal’ not 
all matters of ‘human’ i 
mark. And how easily 

with ‘delight’ 


€ run 


even |] 
+ Thins ও 
y because they are th And 
We pass the shops with as little interest ni 
they bore above their windows such রখ by ae 
inscriptions as ‘Family Butcher, ‘Stations. 
‘Italian Warehouseman’! We cease to mi ie fr 
that the policemen differ from any other pl tat I 
men. The trams no longer excite us by | enor 
unusual colour and design. The sires I Ay 
come our familiar walks. We find it alt) 
ordinarily easy to pass the church vibe i 
going inside. The flavour of the food 
comes monotonous.” | 


indicates how |. 
g was 
vation © 
01]. 
n $ il 


This passage clearly eS) 
easy, pleasing, fluent his style of writin 
how uncommonly keen were his obse 
human conduct and insight into ha a 0] 
It did not really matter what the su a l 
essay was. He wanted to ct il 
with his readers, whose intelligence j 
over-estimated nor under-estimated s i 
he undoubtedly did by giving his w nd sal 
good-humoured nile 


It is also remarkable that e | 


shape. Ant 
ghoul i abel x 


the same ‘pleasing style’ throu o 
gamut of his panoramic sketches, T 
reflective or descriptive, SRO ing 
literary or political. This is & $ 

of his writings. 


iy his 7 
- to | 
Lynd’s. ‘sympathetic’ attitude of PY 


; ears ০. © os he 
might have been a lesson that Y% yew?! 
journalism taught himi. 
Picks out an universally int 
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ople style | 
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ders of The New ET aad ie was Joed by two of his younger sisters who 

k ad te [69 E disappointed in ange 5 are ving) from its Inception, under the Irish 

cal ha ion রর exceedingly delightful from form of his name—Rcibeard 0১ Fhloinn. His 

Wes i 019 of 5 নিবি course of daughter Sheila (now Mrs. Wheeler) still res- 

Tan tty the vel ms essays deservingly became 1255 ies father’s. nationalistic feelings baptising 

a Y. p anthology-compilers in England her with a Gaelic name—Sighle (the Gaelic form 

sable to Lynd has often been said to have of “Sheila”) by using it Occasionally. She js by 

ধু sod rond, ntial? like Lamb and ‘a pleasing the Way, a prominent member on the staff of the 

He pf feo ঠা Goldsmith; yet his style was Daily Worker and is known for her sympathies 

aimon, gee oe from the urbanity of Lamb and with the underdog. 

le key tpi solutely রি of Goldsmith’s.1 Maore- Lynd detested the sectari 


t 

EAG G r D was simply an age 
missed Ul yet, bis 90 ths 

‘insiruci| Lamb's or 00105171175. ৃ \ l 
ng 1 Lynd firmly refused to write his autobio- 
en thes ghy, In a letter written to me, Lynd’s elder 
Thingy Ms. R. M. Jones—rightlly holds that 
y ewf md would live in his works. His was a 
10081 mique art that made us feel that we were com- 
accus ig across the topics for the first tim: 
lationet} el 


racier than 


a 


in our 
lis, It is due to this ‘perfected’ art of impart- 
e to 01] 8] freshness to whatever topics he dwelt upon 
ther pls) bat Lynd’s writings are 


always fresh in our 
us by | tory, in spite of the fact that no biography 
streets ta Ss far been written of him. 10 
vd || 01] 
halted) IV 
dle 
food | ও THE PAMPHLETEER 
hi migrated to England when he 
ee 21, with a view to launching on a 
g Vë T career; yet he never lost touch with 
nio bN “Te Was a tradition of independence 
n "i M ra family, and his grandfather had 
ject 0] J slaves 10 his manse as guests. 
Struggle for freedom,” whites his 
s, Wheelers ewa 


s the thing he felt 
The reasons are not 
Lynd’s carly enthu- 

He wrote for the 
ement (in which he 


y about,» 
for 


) Mov. 


BY t 
re 


Affairs in 
l er, 1955, 
ish class in London 
Of the Gaelic League.’ 
2০087017010 his admir- 
© ìn his Introduction to 

tterature by Lynd 
had left the church 
is ‘nd because his con- 

Wearing silver buckles on 


Teo, 
খ Snt lotter to me 
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an bitterness that 
in Ireland’s body politic in 
those days, and sounded his caution in The 
Orangemen and the Nation (Belfast: Ths 
Republican Press, 1907). One notices the same 
liberal attitude and racy style in this tract as in 
his writings of a purely literary nature. In The 
Ethics of Sinn Fein (Limerick, 1910) Lynd 
exposed the new policy for self-government 
initiated by Arthur Griffith. An essay of his— 
“If the Germans Conquered England”—played 
an interesting part in the insurrection of 1916. 
These more-or-less political writings of Lynd’s 
are not half as known as his other writings, for 
no faults of their own! To make the readers 
familiar with these we shall quote representative 


caused a schism 


extracts from them. In Jf the Germans 
Conquered England Lynd wrote: 
“The Irish national cause is the cause of 


every nation—England jincluded—which is 
fighting against tyranny. Ireland does net 
demand any kind of liberty which she does not 
wish to, see England, France, Belgium, Poland 
and all the other nations enjoying in equal 
measure Ireland, in her struggie 
against English Imperialism is the close coun- 
terpart of England (and closer still Belgium) 
in their struggle against German Imperialism. 
Germany, if she conquered England, could do 
no wrong that has been done or is not done 
even now beińg done by England in Ireland. 
The chief horror of conquest does not consist 


in atrocities: it consists in being conquered 
2) . 


An intelligent person writing out his feel. 
ings, meking no bones about them, in crystal 
clear language—this is how the passage strikes 
us, 


Such passages abound. Grant Richards of 
London published in 1919 Ireland. a Nation, 
wherein Lynd made an exhaustive study of his 
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mother country. His loyality to 
tradition is revealed in lines scattered through- 
‘out this book, His pride on being on an Ulster 
ministerial line pops up through intervals a 
Jetween his liberal views. The qualities of his 
most effective whiting stand out—light, incisive 
and serious yet unoffensive—in such passages as 
‘the following : 
| “The English attitude to Ireland is some- 
what paradoxical. Englishmen can hardly be 
said to dislike the Irish personality. On the 
whole, I think, they like them better than they 
like most foreigners. They like them, how- 
ever, as a holiday people—rather than as a 
serious people. Even the most fanatical Trish- 
man who, without the faintest gleam of 
humour in his composition, gives his life for 
a passionate ideal, is explained away as a 
person with a hilarious love of fighting for 
its own sake. In the early days of the war 
Punch had a drawing of an Irishman to 
whom someone says: “This 19 a terrible war, 
Pat., ‘Yes, sorr, replied the Irishman, ‘tis a 
terrible war; but, sure’ tis better than no war at 
: all.’ I do not think it is unfair to suggest 
. that this joke vividly represents a common 
English view of the Irish character. Set out 
with the idea that the Irshman is an irrespon- 
sible creature, and you do not need io con- 
sider his demand, for he obviously does not 
mean it. If he gives his life in the armies 
of the Allies, it is not because he is a soldier 
of freedom, but because he is always spoiling 
for a fight. If he gives his life on the 
Republican side, well, boys will be boys If 
the Irish had not the Germans or the Endlich 
to fight, we are told, they would ficht c 


the native 


ght 
ather. Js not Ireland the nation ঠা 
shillelagh—that knotted bludgeon which is 


never seen in Ireland except in the 
of shops that cater for the tastes of tourists? 
How is it possible to regard Paddy sath the 
shillelagh as a potential Abraham; Lincol : 
a Staesman with a constructive mind tiene 
ee prudent, and endowed with the ae aa 
Commercial virtues? All such a নাত 
go- 


windows 
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lucky creature needs is 
firm hand. He is like a 
that only becomes naughty i Ite wal 
loose rein. What he requires ridden vi 
expert government in Ireland a Sf & 
a- theory, depends upon the pS 
Irishman is a fine specimen of tt 
not a fine specimen of man,” ৮ 
Giving vent 


to be Y 
high pitt vi | 


to his 101 

sympathies in controlled আহ tel 
ness for horse-racing and other tana 
discussed earlier, this hook, through il Bees 
like the above, brilliantly studies Tish galt 
and literature. Of particular inter 4 
poignancy are the chapters on Ulsters fen fay 
Home Rule and the Ulster Problem, puna Be 
with those touches of unassuming yet hifi pe" 
humour that go with Lynd’s name. 1) | 


nythol 


In spite of his pronounced sympathies w 
anything Gaelic, Lynd, mainly for his unofes} 
way of showing things in their true colour, 
had to face the wrath of the British censor, |] 
only that: London Times came out wih 
following words in an obituary note on his te) 

“A person of great humour, Kile) 
curiosity and breadth of mind, and da} 
failing sympathy and tolerance, he Wi 
Irishman of firmly Protestant typé w 
the native tradition, dedicated ue 
good sense, and always watchful W 
suspicion of obscurantism obtruded 18 


i 12 01 
A fitting tribute indeed to his পা 
of humour, sympathy, observation, | | 
liberalism, insight, incision and 101 al 


inl 
another pamphlet in 


Lynd wrote ts ait 
when the Anglo-Irish war was at i i alll 
the London Peace with Ireland Cor 110] 
was named The Murders in I elan ‘ A iets) 
Tt. ‘As it is usual with Lyne 191 19] 
controlled language distinguished 
fron{ others on the subject. q | 
however, show that though Ly" ২ and 0% 

of a dreamer in his outward ও , 116 | 
he was a society-conscious ৮ 

“those whol soar but never 

kindred points of heaven ae 
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r the reason of laughter, 
laughter is surely 

rest touch of genius in creation.... 

—The Lady's not for Burning 
1090) her Fry, gaily, cleverly, triumphantly 
gh Dass fers Us,” remarks the eres critic Scott- 
ish tigel mes “not despair or Bi ie but life and 
teres py seasoned wilt so much 1১5১1 as we 
[ers tar 2 care to add.” The prima uy fact about Fry 
, puns È tat he has been interested in developing 
yet brili p phraséology and in order to ac! 


Fo 


The su 


a 
lieve 


Wt he uses images from several sources,—~ 
(গা 01000) and modern science in particular, and 
p: a jmaposes them in his lines, as in the few 

1011 
: | i ~ {tuples taken at random: 
Colour, 81) eTa, . এ z 
att y lve a heart this morning as light as a 
রা! bula” 
out will X daouig 
«1 / e a \ 
ET « (Venus Observed) 
e Ch . if Paris had no trouble 
and |] ae between the tide- turning beauty 
| on 
he WH of mn feo and sexed with eternity 
pe, Wl 2 fea Hera and ‘Athene, 
y n 
1019 you ashamed to make heavy 
ul what weather of a gnog 


Between Hilda, and 


Rosabel and Jessie ? 
(Venus Observed) 


- Surely she knows, 


| | Eshe i Is ite to herself, the moon is 

ain! Bi nothing 

e ney echoes aphrodisiac 

i Sidized to provoke the world 

yho Hy g birth-rate—a veneer 

1 vies enus on the planks of Time 

is Po € ocean but which 

rch mi fools not me.” 

| for Burning) 

i yl n ae of Fry, there 
As ns of abuse, which 


smoot as the following 


Natt 
ving me y Wheygoose oe 


111 তর y toadlike, pale- 
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natterjack—toad; 
pale as) 

lot of amphigonrious stultiloquential fiddle- 

faddle—so much of nonsensiéal, absurd, 
trivial talk’ (amphigouri—nor পি 

stultify—reduce to absurdity; loquential 

—using too many words; fiddle-faddl 

—trivial) 

‘God give me a few lithontviptical words’— 
words powerful enough to break up 
stones in the physiognomy (from 
Medicine) _ (lithon-thruptika—communitive 
of stones according to the Oxford 
Dictionary) 

‘operculated prig’—a conceited person, very 
secretive, 

(Biology : operculum—fish’s gill-cover) 

All the plays that Fry has written. hitherto, 
do not have such riot of words or humour, Ina 
his two serious religious plays—Thor with 
Angels (Canterbury Festival of 1948) and 
The Firstborn (Edinburgh Festival of 1948), 
Fry is an adept at switching over to the mood in 
which man accepts his Destiny without squirming 
over it: 

“A man has to provide his own providence 
Or there’s no knowing what religion 

will get hold of him.” 

(The Dark is Light Enough) 

This latest play of his, Tha Dark is Light 
Enough (Aldwych Theatre, 1945), Fry takes 
his title-theme from the allegorical idea of 
a storm through which the lighter butter-fly goes 
unharmed, but the heavy screech- owl ‘would not 
dare to forsake the olive tree.’ Fry boldly makes 
out a case for light-heartedness, despite any soul- 
vibrating crisis—a view all in opposition to the 
heavy seriousness of Eliot and his followers in 
the Mercury Theatre : 

“There’s a dreariness in dedicated spirits 

That makes the promised land seem 

older than the fish.” 
বন contribution is, he is making the 
contemporary poetic-play broadbased to AIRE 


` 


whey—buttermilk (as 
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all themes and moods, not merely ed 
monotony of Death and Religious ae - 
immolation. He seems to have found nis 
that is re 


own personal attitude, if ever 
quired for a poet-dramatist, in this latest play 
and its mouthpiece is Countess Rosmarin Osten- 
burg. It is the philosophy of disenchantment, a 
retrenchment from all that 15 passionately personal 
in life: 
(13 
To be awake to the dream, 
If I were going to live forever 
This would be the way; unconcerned 


And reasonably fond. I am like 
an arm or a hand 


_ It’s the perfection of sleep 


g time unflexing. 


After a rigorous lon 
parition 


Tt unclenches at last into an ap 
And touches without feeling. 

< Tt is so disenchanted of the 

The passionate clinging to ideol 

jn Politics, Science or Philosophy, is s 

The political clamour about oppress 


body.” 

ogies, whether 
elf-imposed 
ion, 


tyranny. 
oppressed and opressors, expoloitation and 
freedom, is itself a tyranny. People demand and 


praise consistency—which is after all ‘to be 
identical each day.’ Fry seems to say that an 
attitude of detachment from fixed ideologies or 
fierce dogmas, may be the best solution for the 
dilemma facing right-thinking individuals today. 
Fry was conscious, when he started his 
career as a poet of the theatre, of the dogmatic 
search for values by various Contemporary verse 
dramatists. Eliot found it in the doctrine of 
Self-immolation which he put through, not only 
in the early Murder in Cathedral (1935), 
but in the later The Family Reunion (1939) 
and The Cocktail Party (1949). Eliot thought 
that any type of human action is not 
a movement forward or backward, Basically, 
‘neither does the agent act, nor the patient act.’ 
Action and suffering are relative and conform to 
an eternal pattern : 
i“, , . . for the pattern is the action 
And the suffering, that the whee] may 
ae still be forever still. 
p ! urder in the Cathedral) 
Ani uilh, the French playwright, put through 
e Antigone (1946) and Eurydice 
ie idea that the most precious values 
d only in a place beyond earthly 
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Orphee, the unsuccesstul violinist i 
come Death voluntarily : ht 
One must trust onese| 

without reserve, as to a frien দা 
with a strong and sensitive han bing} 

But Fry would emphatically am 
that life is there, whatever be ths 
connected with it. It is far better to 
this necessary evil of living than ie 
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the Ved 
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Ugh ae) Th 


one another about the sordidnesg kini ih 
Mendip, the man who comes to the e th 
his town, with the demand to be না | (ee 
man chosen to put this attitude, in Dore ৪1 no 
A . Are you going to be so ne 
About such a mean allowance of ৪] T 
Well suppose ourselves be aa T 
Who live one day. Do we waste the | Thi 


evel 
Commisserating with each other abo 
The unhygeinic condition of our wom 


For God’s sake, shall we laugh? | i 

(The Ladys not for Bid pe 
, Laughter is an explosive escape 11010010800 
mind stuffed with ‘such greeds and passions) ‘a E for i 
a phenomenon as cachinnation’ is only a llie | 
escape of the perilous stuffed substances. Mies of 
ever be the intensity of suffering, the depl {als 
deceit and callousness, still as Fry pui i [0 
Jennet Jourdemayne, the girl whom the চি! 
of the medieval town of Cool-Clary aon Ae to 
witch and demand that she be burnt, © 


desirable : 
(44 


compels v$ it 
hat man 19 A 
ng into t 


. 4. . Something 
The terrible fallacy t 
And there’s no escap! 

‘ and | 
And cruelties leave Us 54 


opt OY 

Love still pitches his tent of lig | k 

ee aris bes not for i gi q 

£ 9900 th 

Man may appear to be ail wl 

vegetable, patched with inconsed” 9 ttt | ly 
but he is ‘desirable? Man has a 
as a necessity. Fry puts @ very PP o 

through the fair, suppose x 
0. 


is not merely meant 


2. Eurydice of Anouil 
end), 
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sho preach self-immolation, 
3 


n: : 
And do you ioe to 
0) 4 ae g 
Your gesture of death is g Liane it 2” 
(The Lady’s not for Burning) 
x ach is after all associated 
0’ appro ASA ; 
Bi of the rights of life—the 
ecognition 7 
wih the পাটি its own dues, The laws of 
0 ae roducts of brains who actually 
fhis og ae any event on which they 
a a therefore have no intrinsic value £ 
er And what is madness 
To those who only observe, is often wisdom 
To those to whom it happens.” 
(A Phoenix too Frequent) 
| this assertion that ‘Life’ has to be accepted 
Ciel, js own value, put forward by Fry, is very 
+ about Jey on the poetic-stage—due to the fact that 
[xe have been too many self-immolations and 
irons in contemporary poetical plays. 
| One of his early play: A Phoenix too 
| (Mercury Theatre, April, 1946. 
| [110] by Martin Browne), is interest- 
for the clever use of the regenerating myth 
উর Dynamene, a young woman, 
hi. ee Inside the tomb of her husband, 
[৯ she is wooed and won over by a 
When he is in loving 
of the six corpses he 
0 The two cance TN ডিশ তি 
» Proposal to exhume th NE loy Dynamene’s 
নি i e corpse of Virilius 
by টি of the stolen body. 
wa ery unorthodox strategy. 
such an act—usually 
টং দি death is for 
‘ acing further . misery 
01 little 
© not 


The ‘comi 


৩ understand, I loved 


18 death And now we 


can give his death 

Not horrible : 
Th wonderful ! 
rae 1 should be able to feel 
m the world, eS 


accomplishing 
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Our welfare? It’s more than my grief 
could do, 

Similarly Mendip in The Ladys not 
for Burning, is dissuaded from his misan- 
thropic love of death by the force of love for 
the supposed witch, Jennet Jourdemayne, 

Even in his serious religious plays, Fry 
comes back to the theme of the value of Life. In 
the magnificent play, The Firstborn (Edin- 
burgh Festival of 1948), Moses leads the 
Israelite people out of their captivity in Egypt, 
only after the vengeance of Jehovah falling on 
the Firstborn of the land, starting from the 
Pharaoh’s own son, Ramases. . Moses laments 
that we can ‘go forward only by the ravage of 
what we value.’ Moses stands for many 4 
sensitive revolutionary of our own time, In the 
anxiety to liberate, we have to kill what is to be 
spared. Man’s intention is always to remove 
what is harmful and preserve what is useful, 
But in effect what happens is, both good and the 
bad perish together in the fires of Revolution 
and War: : 


“T do not know why the necessity of God 
Should feed on grief; but it seems so. 
And to know it 
Is not to grieve less, but to see grief 
grow big 
With what has died, and in some 
spirit differently 


22 


Bear it back to life . 


When human attempt to change forcibly the 
state of life is attended by destruction of what 
is to be preserved, the proper course is not that 
of Moses, but that of Countess Rosmarin in 
The Dark is Light Enough, that of detachment. 

Fry has still a long period before him to 
evolve this concept of life as a necessary episode 
in the scheme of things, through the dramatic 
form. Leaving aside his ‘feat of verbal legerde- 
main’ (a phrase of J. C. Trewin), Fry has 
really hit upon a welcome attitude, not touched 
seriously by any of the contemporary practi- 
tioners of verse-drama, namely, the acceptance 
of life instead of its sacrifice for the sake of 


higher values. 


à ‘ p 
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ENGLISH 
BUDDHISM IN KASHMIR AND _ LADAKH: 
By J. N. Ganhar and P. N. Ganhar. Published by the 
authors. New Delhi. 1956. Pp. 245. Price Rs. 15, 


Written on the occasion of the 2500th anniversary 
of the Buddha’s Parinirvana, this work seeks to trace 
the fortunes of Buddhism in Kashmir and Ladakh from 
the earliest times to the present, to explain the 
contribution made to the development and propagation 
of the faith by the people of that valley and to assess 
its influenco upon their art and architecture, religion 
and culture. The first and introductory portion deals 
briefly with the life and teachings of Gautama Buddha. 
The second and ihe longest part traces the history of 
Buddhism in Kashmir from its supposed first Buddhist 
king of Kashmir, “Surrendra” down to present times. 
The third part deals Specially with Ladakh and its 
Buddhist people, while ihe fourth and the last part 
describes the present position ০1 Buddhism in the 
Kashmir State. While full credit is due to the authors 
‘or the industry with which they have «ollected their 
materials and the lucidity With which they have pre- 
sented the same, it is possible to make a few remarks 
for their consideration when a new edition of the work 
14 called for. The authors? decided view that Buddh- 
m Was Not a revolt against Hinduism (p 4f) fails 
to lake note of Buddha’s rejection of such funda- 
mental Brahmanical beliefs ‘as the authority of the 
Vedas and the doctrine of the soul. Occasionally we 
have uncritical appraisement of incidents as in the 
authors? acceptance of the storics of the early kings 
of Kashmir in Kalhana’s work includin the 
chroniclers account of the first king Gonanda 1 টিনা 
to king Jarasandha of the Mahabharata fame that of 
the first Buddhist king “Surendra,” that of Lalit 
aditya’s expeditions extending “from Bengal to Kathi z 
wed” and “from Malabar to Central Asian টিটু 

mquest i t 
and eastern India ending in his deleat ae cee ae 
s father-in-law Jayanta as their 
nd print are of high quality as 
K. N. Katia contributes 
whole the present 
those for whom 
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Books in ihe principal European and Indian languages are 
J But reviews of all books sent cannot b 
Newspape:ss, periodicals, school and college text-books, 
oi magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any 
thereto antsvered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices 


Tndian politics Mrs. Besant 


reviewed jn 
De guaranteed, 
: pamphlets, reprints 
The receipt of books 
enquiries relating 
is published, 

Epiror, The Modern Review, 


This is the revised and enla 
book originally published in 1940 by the Theos sa 
Society, Adyar, Madras, with a Foreword by ¢ 
S. Arundale, its President. In the present edition el 
author has left out Notes, and appended an Inve] AY 
tion instead, which deals with our freedom 
since the death of Mrs. Besant in 1939, ] 
be stated at the outset that the book is not ate) 
biography. It rather gives a continuous account dil, 
author’s memories of this great lady since bis d 
hoed. This covers the life and activities of | 
Besant for forty years, that is, almost the la 
her existence in flesh and blood. Besides “Intr 
the book «ontains the following chapte 
Memories; II. Some Great Character ect 
sonal Loyalties; IV. Letters, Lectures aa m HER 
V. The Gathering Storm; VI. Some Boa ai 
YII. England and India; VIII. The Par 
Ways; and IX. As She Lived 


rged edition ç 


৮ 


i 
odur 
] 


self, throws immense light on many i aa to ie 
A first-rank Theosophist, Mrs. bere Jike a i An 
as a pilgrim goes to a tirtha or holy ne #1, No 
She remained here and adopted না an ty 
Motherland. In order to serye her ti 


Mrs. Besant applied seriously t 
religion, thought and culture om ai 
literature. She travelled through 

chose Benares as her field of wo! rvin 
as the most useful medium of o A 
She started the Central Hindu 

the nineties of the last century 26101 
Babu Bhagawan Das. now 2 TO with 
author. Since then till her breach e 
author came in close touch যা) 
inspired by her life and action. 
I, Mrs. Besant joined active P 5 
great Home Rule movement. ae 
Some time in 1917. For her Te 
Motherland for the quarter 9 

National Congress honoured 
its Calcutta session in 1917. 
was short, and with the adven 


palmed in OM 
+ the 0 


t drew: 0 


0. 
wilh er 
SE ut 
political movements actively ‘before: 
welfare of India continued a ative, to 
In the course of the SH are 11 
some interesting facts whe strict 
present-day people. She we ag for 
had a love for decorum. It 


. of 1905, she refused the bare- 
| 16th cto ts entrance into the school! She 
u li students connection, and strove hard 


| in {rong foundation. It was a severe 
jiton a S ve up her connection vith the 
5016, her favourite child as it were. 


g 
CIs wae charge of the Institution, 

dets of the Benares Hindu 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The 
University invited leaders of thought 
| speak in the inauguration-ceremon: 

culture unin Gandhi was one of them. He 

ch and oe ee man. The speech was full of so 
oie like ১ that the Princes, Government ofi- 
না? retired, | and the President Pandit 

| dissolved the meeting! The author is a con- 
nie writer: and the narrative is not only full of 
nt facts and events, but also humour cand 
Jccanuths. The interest is sustained all through. This 
|, valuable edition to the biographical literature. 
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11010. A. Mukherjed and Co. 
Caleulta, Price Rs. 4-8. 


ecount dae The author paid a visit to China in 1954 as a 

mater of a goodwill mission sponsored by Indo- 
i Friendship Association. The book under review 
ra | es what he saw in China and his re-actions 
oo tio, Shri Mukherjee, full of admiration for New 


Le is 8, yet points out—rightly, we think. —that 
| ne Ne Cs to the great Chinese people to 
Now No ১ A 

i unas rapid progress and developmenis 


| e Chinese People to the last five (1949-1954) years. 


£ £ hast À 
ting phase was only the culminatior ; ne 
টা ion of a long 
he RA oi a great Eastern people struggling 
i), st type of feudalism and colonialism” 


ma mistakes mar 
ast history 
hinese War 


an otherwise excellent account 
given in Chapter III. The 


Oras ona broke out in 1840, not in 
ould টি the cause of the conflict as the 
j ee 12 51521 cauceulay 


“ay ‘Plum, in fact, w 


: as “no more the cause 
d o throwing over 


the 

our Was board of the tea in the 

ence, ian cae” of the American War 

Kang টি referred to by the author 

Mouse jn টিন made a bold bid to set 

N egan his $ the closing years of the 
10 in 9 S reforms during the summer 


er A Mark 

o the aks out the volume from many 
Ta author poses herein a 
He, howeve a follow China? His 
Ind 4 1S not dogmatic and 
nature Sna policy for the trans- 
are different from those of 


00 i in বি alone will show 

A “50 f re enduring result 
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International understanding and good-will largely 
depend on constant communion between nations of 
the world. It is redundant to point out ih ssi 
of learning foreign languages টি রা: 
Biswas by bringine out 4 oe E [h ontan Dr 

S oy Drmgmg out the book under review has un- 
doubtedly helped the Indian students intending to 
acquire a workable knowledge of German ০ 
and literature. Dr. Biswas has admirably performed a 
Iinguist’s task in giving the Indian students ample 
opportunity for leaning German language. But he did 
not step at that. His imagination took him somewhere 
beyond and its impress is evident on Dearly four 
hundred pages that follow the brilliant introduction by 
Prof. F. W. Levi. His labours in seloutine the rele- 
vant topics, illustrative passages, exercises, short S 
stories and biographical sketches have been amply 
rewarded for they have made ihe book interesting. 
Selected passages from noted works on Arts and 
Science have enriched the volume, The introduction 
of ‘Didactic Pieces’ and ‘Ponderable Pieces’ is an 
added attraction of the book and they take away the 
last vestige of monotony that is usually found in such 
primers. The book has also admirably suited the needs 
of advanced students of arts and science and the re- 
search workers on humanities and scientific subjects 
will find the book very helpful. It does not present 
us the conventional type of a linguist’s publication 
intended for giving a working knowledge to foreigners. 
It intends to present much of German wisdom and it 
has successfully performed iis self-appointed task. 
“The author has undoubtedly laid the Indian student 
under a deep debt of gratitude by removing the 
keenly felt need of a bock of this type.” 


০০৩৩০০০৮০০০ 


Prof. Biswas has been teaching in the university 
language department for a number of years and his 
long experience in teaching the subject has made him 
conversant with the difficulties of Indian students. He 
has suitebly simplified the not-teo-easy German gram- 
mar and has admirably presented it with copious 
illustrations making it accessible even to the casual 
reader. We have been spared the pains of having to 
refer to the orthodox grammar books with all their 
technicalities and boredom of unnecessary details. Dr. 
Biswas, rich in experience both as a scientist and as 
a teacher of German language and literature, has 
proved himself to be an invaluable guide in initiating 
the ignorant into the mysteries of a foreign language 
and literature. German savants from Goethe to 
Immanual Kant have been introduced to the readers 
of the Reader and we can say with confidence that a 
perusal of the book will not only enrich one's know- 
ledge of German language and grammar but will give A 
him a wealth of knowledge both in arts and science 
from the store-house of Universal Knowledge. ae 
yocabulary is exhaustive and the book will obviate the 

f a dictionary. Fee: 
pa welcome the publication of the volume ne 
notice and recommend it unhesitatingly to the rea se 
public who are keen on learning German language an 


literature. 
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f JSSR— The sub-title of th 
In the first part, the two ways—USA and U See e present ae B. 
Capitalsm and Socialism in ‘operation are discussed. Science of Eternal Religion. k মাত 1 
The author makes a statistical presentation of facts to fourteenth chapters, the term Shashwat. leven vie 
prove how and why the capitalistic method is self- twice at least. Sanatan Dharma টি 
destructive bemg the cause of periodic slump and 177 ae and বিনা 
ageless faith. It is the invarjah epithe 
nt war. বর... £ 5 abl 
cat ০০ d part, he analyses the socialistic plan- of Hinduism that is termed Sa 1১১], be 
ning in USSR and quotes figures of production from distinction to _ Yuga Dharma, an, j to 
Uniled Nations’ Statistical Year Book, League of adopted by different sects. ই 
Nations’ Monthly Bulletin and statistics to prove 
tremendous advance in industrial production. From in th 
pentewar figures, he contends that industrial produc- attempts ‘to adapt the ancient teachin 1081. 
tion in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Poland and to modern conditions.’ We are afraid ib tl টু 
Bulgaria has increased immensely compared to the avowed assertion. It may be at ks 8 shelf 
countries following capitalistic production. According sense commentary or running explanation fies | 
to him, the rate of production of USA, the most The Hon'ble Sri P. V. Rajamannar, Chic i 
efficient of capitalistic producers, is not significant com- Madras High Court, has contributed a short 
pared to East European countries which came under to this book. He is inclined to think 
USSR orbit and took to socialistic production after the more a symposium of religious 
War. The production of European countries which presentation of any 
escaped ravages of war was not aso very big as they 
followed capitalistic method. To the author, capital- 
istia preductiin is production for death and annihila- 
tion whereas socialistia production is for the abun- a synthesis rather than a symposium. 
dance of the common man and woman and for life The Hon’ble Justice finds this book origi 
and prosperity. To the author, Bast Germany is more thought-provoking. In fact, it contaize more nw 
productive than West Germany because of the ideo- than originality and appears to me at mod ahs di 
logical and methodical differences of the two units of reading. a clear understanding. The technical Ss} tori 
the same people. } terms have been throughout retained without g 
In the third part, the author describes the their English synonyms. It is. indeed. a deme 
capitalistic producton for profit with some ability and a knowledge of connotatiens or denotations 011 
has made USA a target of his attack. He has a few tant terms is essential for a proper understand 
Eon দি oi praise 95 and Hill- the Gita. দি 
/ ut no other American. He holds USA respon- Swami JAGApiswanish 
sible for all evils and troubles of modern times and 
Opines that world-co-operation is possible if peoples | 
of al countries took to socialism, The author in his BENGALI guo] 
তি as amade tie কান in pert যা ore KAVYA-JAGATE MICE m 
| economia and scientific. O MAHENDRANATH: By Am 10 
be 715 of a hook of this nature is sure Brindaban Mallik Lane, 102৫2771010, 10178 
out the Baden রে a টু না? 27 
০ 1৮ le A | in countries—capital- 1 x 
istic and socialistic. India which follows a mesa Compares tO 
economy has lessons from both. No system can clai almost unknown as a poet, ane ‘ 
perfection. Resides human beings do not thrive. m Claims to be recognised as টা "ays ঠা] 
bread or material wellbeing alone. টাটা হা present book thinks otherwise. He 16920], 
widely from UN and other sources to prove his ৫ m on ideas than on the power of Cx mi 
and as such it is an interesting study. althen mone nath was one of the brothers © 
presentations of facts and figures are not fy £ fr e and wrote several mythological 
jag. ee irom ৪3, ‘Pasupata ভি 
ruddha’, ete. The ideals of h 
: AB! Dorsd 3৮ hig works have been extol ¢ 
_ ___SHASHVATA DHARMA ideals the author finds a pom 
_ VAT GEETA: By Sri গিট the two poets. 
টা by the author from 121 G 
64972701764, Bangalore-2, India. P 
6 I 
review has been . 
for over forty URULI KANCHAN NE rn 
he has come to KI OR SE: Published by ৫ Poona. 
dependent work, Trust, Uruli Kanchan, Distr 
চা litera- 
} the Gita deals 
dhi 101) yoga. Sri Bhagavan tells that He 
A 15 to He devotees who attain Him 
B oe টি the author wrote 
রে? a e local vernacular of without running up the ust ; 
à nglish rendering of it. Trust started a clinic at u a 
generous appreciation The present brochure gives £ 
. working since its inception, 
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Satyendranath 
107. 


translation by Shri _Vishnudatt 
authors racy account, originally in 
ekha Russia, of what he saw in 
went there in 1951 2s a member o 
tion of Artists. It confirms the belief 

observers that the Soviet Union 

ug in raising the material standard 
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a Hindi 


“a when he 
dian Delega 
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pirtua] DAKSHIN AFRIKANA = SATYAGRAHANO 

টা টি (08001711115 account of Satya- 
ets in South Africa): Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. 

origin) ei its Rs, 2, 

more waif This is the third and revised edition of the beok. 

mod Mili divided into 49 chapters, the first 24 chapters 

nical {tse} eyising the first part give us an inkling into the 


ithout gra} teround explaining the history of the movement, 
demerit, Sfi 
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the coming of the Indians to South Africa, the birth 
of Satyagiaha, the different stages of the struggle in- 
cluding the publication of the Indian Opinion; the 
Second part comprising the last 26 chapters begins with 
the treachery of General Smuts, the break-up of the 
struggle, the account of Tolstoy farm, the entry into 
Transvaal and the preliminary solution. There is a 
rough sketch map attached, in order to afford suffi- 
Cient explanation. The whole thing is prefaced by 
Gandhiji himself in a writing dated 5-7-1925, and that 
increases the worth of the book. r 
P. R. SEN. 


MUMBAINI PRAGATI KUCHA: Published by 
the Publicity Department of the Bombay Government. 
1951. Paper cover with an illustration of Minister 
Tapasi. Pp. 48. Price two annas. 


During its five years’ regime, the Bombay Ministry. 
has done uselul social work. It has marched on. This 
small brochure, takes a bird’s eye view of those actı- 
vities, specially the uplift of the backward classes, 
Some such consolidated finger-pce.t was necessary, by 
way of a survey of its work, and it is here. 

JAMANANA RANG: By Parast. Printed at the! 
Kathiawad Times Press, Rajkot. 1962. Paper cover. 
Pp. 78. Price ten annas. 

Thirty extremely short stories, simply but feelingly 
told. One seldom comes across such literally short 
stories which give great delight to their reader. 

K. M. J. 
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World 
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Portant as those found in 


ti Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
h Save His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
ae Which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
indu Scripture, Shrimad-Bhigavatam. These teachings are as 
the Gita. 
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the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 
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SEL চক ১২০৬ 
Y aml 


তলত চাটার 


য়া, 


হয়ত 


strated the roles of inte 
i g i : hy demonstrated i S 10101100 and 11. 
Intuition in Indian Philosophy our attempt to grasp reality, Reality bei 
e 7 1 mont durati S arata r রা 10107 
4 722 The Aryan ment, duration, concrete Continuity, cones, ME, 
Dr. D. Gurumurti writes m J ledge can give only i মি 
Path ; dead. If all knowledge is of thi 


sane 11000010185 limeles 
his’ টা 
7২ ruth is beyond grasp. Intuition, rathe 
It has been the fashion among some a is the proper organ for grasping r 
thinkers to consider Indian philosophy as a নি temporary thinkers. Dr. tadhakrishnan টি 
which does not give sovereign place to eee n of Spiritual Idealism has established 
subordinates reason to scriptural authority, and mense function of intuition as the me 
is not a pure system of philosophy like Tants or 
Hegel’s intellectual constructions. An examination 
this contention will take us into the heart of ou 
subject. The question hinges upon the function o 
philosophy and the place of reason in prov iding 8 
solution to the riddle of the Universe. Philosophy is 
the intellectual attempt to explain the nature of 
Reality and cmploys the reasoning faculty as its tool. 
In doing so it assesses the conclusions of the sciences 
and works them up into a consistent picture giving due 
place to all the separate insights of the various sciences, 
reconciling contradictions and dovetailing all the 
particular bits of knowledge into a connected whole. 
In achieving this end, Western thought, beginning 
irom Rene Descartes in the 17th century, has been 
‘ble to put forward an impressive series of philo- 
tophical systems by some of the foremost mind of 
the Occident, notable among them: Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Hume, Kant, Hegel and Bergson. An examination of 
these systems shows clearly that by reasoning alone 
We are never able to obtain a satisfactory account of 
reality, Each of these great thinkers is constrained to 


primacy of 
intuition as the means of comprehension of je i, 
a very ably argued chapter on “Intellect and Ine 2]18 
in his masterpiece, alte Tell- 
epoch-making work in modern philosophy—he b i 
for all unequivocally asserted the vital cout 
of intuition in interpreting human সিট 


produced only in three ways: sense ene re 
sive reasoning and intuitive apprehension. ig ; 
senses give us knowledge of the extemal wor 
cursive knowledge is obtained ‘by analysis on J 
and is indirect and symbolic in character. rf 
enable us to acquire control over the arene | 
serve a practical purpose. But they দি in cate 
ihe apprehension of reality. In wie 
knowledge and conceptual explanation, 
knowledge by which we see things টা 
unique individuals, which is Dons 


as a system of monads 


seek assistance from a faculty different from reason. 
in order to complete his account of reality. 

__ Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, after 
clearing his mind of all ideas that can be doubted, 
came to the foundation of thought, the self-certainty 
of the thinking self, which, in spite of Descartes’ mis- 
leading language was not a result of reasoning but a 
direct insight due to intuition, “It is not an inference, 
but the expression of a unique fo 


i act. In self-conscious- 
ness, thought and existence are indissolubly united.” 
Spinoza admits 


; i intuitive knowledge, which con- 
sisis, according to him, of an immediate union 
with the thing itself, Leibnitz’s view of reality 
in all stages of develop- 
brilliant flash of insight, 
t he works 


ment is 


The highest 
by logic, but 
x ret places of the soul, and its 
is self-established by reason of the goul’s 
tsel Again, Hegel in his postulation of the 
hich is the central feature of his sys- 
টি an intuition and not the result of 


philosophers, by his theory 
the elan vital, has clearly 


diately arising from a fusion of th 
“It is awareness of the truth of 
The most convincing illustration 0" 01 
is the self-certainty of eadh inc a 
in his commentary on the BI 
says: “Sarvo hi atmastilvam: pray A 
(Each self verily cognizes the ae jntellett 
one cognizes “I do not exist. p th 
with its distinctions of the Ka 
the Knowledge cannot attain to 
tive self-knowledge alone SU ieh 
ihings of life are known only e tes 
hension. This is borne out by art. 
geniuses of humanity in sciences 
and saintliness. “Intuition, 
“is the ultimate vee 7 c 
sessing certainty and 10 is 
The function Be logical 102০5160550 ce 
rise of intuition. Intuition 15 Jt is Y 
leads beyond its limitations. র্‌ 
the whole spirit in man bey mbols 
of the intellect “with its © 
creeds and conventions. intuition 
In Indian philosophy 13,080. <a 
position. As Dr. 13207215787 the ৪ p 
Hindu thinkers affirm of life ape 
which control the enterprise pest Eo 
of intuition born of the ash 


things 


Sudra 
7010 


e mind ঢা. 
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mown as Arshapralyaksha— antinomics En ‘ 
.. ig also known as A 2 : 195. We have to pierde the veil i 
রা the Rishis. It is a form of cogni- behold reality face to fac 0 রগ to 
Tat insig O truth directly without the need for ances of the U g utter- 


ot IDSIS 
je direct achieves 


panishads and the Ve 
hidl 
E রন 


n knowledge. This is, the yogic of such flashes of intuition. In z a A 

rehension. The Rishi or seer 18 Radhakrishnan: ° 3 
OnE ihe heart of an object, and “The 
fs ‘by an act of identification, the differe S 


e i ority of the Vedas by 
; itg na vith the object of study. Keats wrote that intuitive insi 


Sight is a greater light 3 
ঠৰ টা 88 3 is নে in the abstruse 
19171 “Tf a sparrow come before my problems of philosophy than logical understanding 
ae part in its existence and pick about the Hence, Shankara, the highest representative of 
ah! 
977 regards anubhava or integral 
his kind of co, Binge Integral ex- 
i of all nations. All human ae ae apprehension. 
নি do exercise this faculty, but it becomes TI $ | iews darshanas. 
৭081 and normal in SN 


by tho 
m exercises ঃ t 3 fe qualified to exercise it—the Rishis. রিনি 
i goes about it and about, বনী এ তি বা of the seers have been embodied in the 
i when it is baffled. Then comes a flash which a edas and the Upa 
শী innsforms the situation, which লা a new pedrack on which all the systems of Indian philosophy 
eee fon all the details and enables Us to see the thing have been built. W hen the philosopher takes the 
Pi vay, This is intuition. Without the help of fundamental insight 
mental puzzles would remain un- scheme of thought, 


e had made in college days. Shri Ramanujam illumined by the 
intuition by an example of a person run- adhievements of human genius are due to intuition, 
inte. In the ordinary three-dimensional way of The reason that Indian philosophy attaches special 
at things, the beginning of a race is one point, importance to Vedic authority is that scripture itself is 
is another point and the running is spread out a record of emancipated seers. As he recorded account 
i æ and time. But, io the intuition, both the of the intuitive apprehension of reality, scripture | is 
|] and the end of the race are already there. regarded in Indian philosophy as the highest authority. 
Be gy cued as one unit. What is spread out The Indian philosopher does not mean to worship its 
E o টি 1২ comparable to the work of the letter, but. honours the direct experience of the টিটি 
না S grasped is a central event comprising Hence scripture is spoken of as Apta-vacana, He liable 
>In a single flash. This has been described, testimony, which is a higher source of real knowledge 

0 length, breadth and depth, as “through,” than ratiocination. 
the way of 


mee ery heart. This is 
thot ae Heart of a subject d touching 
‘ c Ject and touchin 
7 € without the laborious task of traversing all 


power of intuition, The highest 


n. Wht 
| world. 


= 


The emphasis on intuition in the foregoing is not 
‘to be understood as derogatory to, or apologetic for 
any weakness in, Indian philosophy as speculation. 


t p. i Shankara’s Advaita Vedanta is regarded by Oriental 
ve deed to jlo the Presence of a great sage he scholars as the summit of brilliant speculation. une 
0]. 1, order টি mto our history and back- nuja’s Vishishtadvaita system is the prototype of al 

ras (lf ion he js abl Tow What we are, By a flash of personalist theories of ultimate reality. The Sankhya 
Td et, enter int rie Sense the kind of persons that stands as one of the fundamental systems of human 
fh ins an 153 heart and know instanta- speculative thought. But the main argument is that 
C . 


oblemg n the same manner all intuition is the basis of our comprehension of reality. 
are solved by intuition. The ৃ 
রী of this টি Meaning of reality | 
১0050) Uo 
As marily not an intellectual 
1012] Such, it emphasizes a good 
ectuall complete view of ন 
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The Influence of Buddhist Philosophy 
in East and West 


In the course of an article in The Maha 
Bodhi, Helmuth Von Glasenapp observes: 


On the odeasion of the two previous meetings of 
our Symposium the Contribution of Buddhism to Art 
and Letters was dealt with. We proceed now to our 
discussion on Buddhism’s Contribution to Philosophy. 
Making use of a simile employed by Anandavardhana 
on poetry I may say this: Art is the beautiful corporal 
frame of Buddhism, literature is its prana or life- 
breath, philosophy is its mind; so that the topic of 
our deliberation is, as it were, a task of penetrating 
gradually more and more into the depth of the inner 
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core of the great spiritual moy 
so much to the world, 

I feel deeply honoured 
preside over this session. I take © been 
so much for my own humble ০045 ti 
the profundity of Buddhist ahs wi 
award of honour bestowed upon 1৩১০) Diy 
especially in Germany, philosoph MY country (4২110 
time shown great interest in টাও Since s 3 jy his 

sm L 


ement Which he 


by having 


চটি 


The first Germans who hi রঃ in iy 
Buddha were probably ases heard the nime e 


: ans w 
works of St. Hieronymus, one S who had 


Christian Church. For this টিক mie te 
culous birth of the Buddha. But on B oa i 
nobody seems to have had any ¢ ae 
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during the Middle Ages. It ee net a 
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jlosopher obtained some 
ee Gottfried Wilhelm 
= ০ - in 

took a very keen interest 1 
p just been made knop 
Mien ( suits. Leibniz 
‘ks of French Jesuits. eibniz 
Se points of the Buddhist 
books “in the Chinese Empire. 
e pe ihe Theodicde, he speaks of 
st famous ০৭1 1 Buddha and refers to the 


7 চি doctrine of Emptiness. 
i ca-Syste 6185 we find with Immanuel 
aan range e ‘a not much known that Kant at 
i jani Ee oh Konigsberg deliv ered not only 
ather af a, University hy but also on Geography. With- 
Li 


01151] 4 ever 
d isnt 01010] knowledge a 
a: 2 i Ceylon, Burma 
ks about Buddhism in ey on, ma 
টি nd Tibet. He draws a very 
Ge, China, Japan Ani i ks in Burma 
thetic picture of the Buddhist monks in P ur nF $ 
Ta “The Talapoins of Pegu are praised aR : ie 
mids kindliest men. They live on the food which 
As bog at the houses and give to the poor what they 
hmot need for themselves. They do. good to all 
মাং beings without making any discrimination of 
skon, They think that all religions are good which 
ও men good and amiable.” 
Kant already knew that Buddhists do not, believe 
14100 and ruler of the universe who judges men 
ath, for he writes: “They reject the idea of 
| providence, but they teach that vices are 
fed and virtues are recompensed by a fatal 
v.” Kant did not yet know anything about the 
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ih 

fiu নর A 1 

Jesu doctrine of Karma and Rebirth, and his 
9) 
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plas spea 


Diy has in no way been influenced by Buddhist 
|. but the doctrine of Metempsychosis appealed to 
Bie ttl periods of his life. Even a short time 
1815 রি When asked by his friend Hasse 
উজ sire of the individual after death Kant 
[0 ane int favour of the doctrine of trans 
[81100000900 occasion he called it one of the 
hve teachings of Oriental] philosophy. He 
Pre-existence of the soul before man 
as of opinion that after death man has 
Hey. to Perfection in infinite progress. 
foe in this point much in dom- 
ied end When Buddhist texts had not 
fter his manslated by European scholars. 
to occup T that English and French 
n contradistin নও with the Buddhist 
„anchon to Kant the German 
of the nineteenth century 


for oc ginning 


ed about, Buddhist phi r 
e st philosophy. Thus 
eë and Hegel some eee detailed 
t p ilosoph in later times with Nietzsche 
igion of ihe an AD enthusiastic admirer 
Tena Enst was Arthur Schopen- 
R man of M28 introduced to Indian 
6 years of age until his 
almost every hook pub- 
to the conviction that 
of ne ant was one of the 
house: World. He was much 
ought In framing his own 
ne with believed in a strong con- 
i 1018 of the Buddha. So he 
the ‘ame Tesults of my philosophy 
in , would concede to 
of all ‘religions of the 
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world. In any case I can be happy to see that my 
teaching is in such great harmony with a religion which 
has the greatest number of adherents on earth.” There 
are, indeed, many points in which the German philo- 
sopher agrees with Buddhists; they both deny the 
existence of a personal God, they teach that neither a 
beginning nor an end of the cosmic process can be 
established. They both assume the existence of a 
plurality of world systems, they see no essential but 
only a gradual difference between men and animals 
and are therefore ardent advocates of the protection 
of animals against cruelty. They do not believe in 
permanent immortal souls and metempsychosis, but in 
a rebirth caused by the will (sanskara) which manifests 
itself in the doings of the previous existence.. They 
both acknowledge a moral law (dharma) ag the mov- 
ing factor in the universe. Though they both have a 
pessimistic outlook on life, they are optimistic in so 
far, ats they are both convinced of the possibility of 
a liberation from the trammels of existence. Just as 
for Buddha ro for Schopenhauer too the state of 
deliverance cannot be explained with the help of terms 
and words belonging to our world of phenomena. 
Schopenhauer’s system being an original and indepen- 
dent outcome of his own thinking it differs. of course, 
in many other points, from Buddhism. This partly 
finds its reason in the fact that at the time of Soho- 
penhauer Buddhism was not vet sufficiently known in 
Furope. 

Schopenhauer was the greatest herald of Buddhist 
Wisdom, ever arisen among the philosophers of the 
Western world. His worke had a deep influence on 
many other thinkers rendering them. in their turn. 
very keen on studying the sacred writings of the 
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Buddhist faith at least in translations. A ni 
witness of the overwhelming impression that Buadh- 
ism made on him are the following words of টক 
musician, the famous composer Richard MW er 
(1813-1883). He wrote: “Buddha’s teaching is such 2 
grand view of life that every other one must seem 
rather small when compared to it. The philosop ee 
with his deepest thoughts, the scientist with his 
largest results, the artist with his most extravagant 
imaginations, the man with the most open heart i 
everything that breathes and suffers—they all fine 
their unlimited abode in this wonderful and incompar- 
able conception of the world.” : 
It is en uncontested fact that Buddhism has 
played a very prominent role in the realm of Tndian 
Philosophy during the one thousand five hundred years 
of its existence on the sub-continent. Not only because 
it produced a great variety ef metaphysical systems 
many of which belong to the most elaborate and 
sublime ones which the fertile Indian mind has ever 
created. But the contribution of Buddhism is still 
gerater, Through its very existence it has compelled 
the Brahmanic and Jaina philosophers to defend their 
teachings and to improve and remodel them. The 
discussions kindled by the struggle waged between 
Buddhist philosophy of permanent flux and the 
Upanishadie philosophy of unchangeable being have 
raised Indian metaphysical thought to that high level 
which hag gained it the admiration of the world. Since 
the celebrated passage in Majjhima-nikaya 22 where 
Buddha argues controversially against the doctrine of 
the Vedanta, snd Kathaka Upanishad 4, 14, where the 
Prahmins reiœei ihe Buddhist theories of dharmas, the 
antagonism betwcen Vedanta and Buddhism permeates 
সি সা of Indian philosophy, just ag the 
elween the conception of the world of Heraclitcs 
S ar eases, eac he tw 

leamed much from the aer Ri DS pas 
his ideas. To my mind the monistie Mahayana নিও 
pie. deep influence which Vedanta has exerted on later 
suddhism, On the other hand, the lofty idealism of 
Yogavasishta, of Gaudapada and Shankara are indebted 
D টি and Asanga’s theories on the unreality 

But the gontributio i i 7 
thought is not টিটি ae eee টি heal 
the originator and promoter of philoso i has been 
countries that had not yet developed a ae in many 
their own when the doctrine of th 3 0 of 
them. Buddhism has stimulated the টিপা 

“Cylon, Burma, Siam, Ka z পা 3 

Jepan, ae and Meco RRL নে না 
ours. In China, too, whi A ee 
sophy of a high level সি posed a philo- 
[১7441 Mere eed 
that Taoism, at least in it, টা NL 
aE এটি, উর pha: es, hats been in- 
indebted to it. Tt রি নে Confucianism 
the Neo-Confucianist echo i. ae a ihe founder o 
ma h oe Chu Hsi 
much [টি নর রিনা of Buddhism, 
‘ung (1011-1077) and Vang Yo pueh as, 
deeply drawn fron the Leta Emin (1472-1528) 

2 নিত rom the fountain of Mahayana. 
aving had such an enormous direct and 
on philosophical thought in the whole 
tem Asia proves that it must have 

(peo i Asian mentality, 

; 75770, to the 
uiddhism has had jn the 


East, it has till now not been a 
comparable way thought in the 
this fact may have been that its 
not easy to undewtand for W 
emperow Ashoka had already 
Greek kings. 


ble to 
West, 
sublime 


Buddhist Art and A hi 
India After 250 hee i 


Dr. Niharranjan Roy writes + 
D a a S 1 The | 
Review: 
Art has no lessons io teach: i 
human sensibilities, and by doing i Be shy, 
and more conscious of the realities of life we te 
Nor is there any art that can, strictly ig 
be called “Buddhist” art. Yet one readily i 
that this is a most convenient phrase to ib. 
that wes, for centuries, pressed to the om 
Buddhism, and to bring out in visual form somaa 
specific contents of Buddhist spiritual ideology 
way of life. J 
Buddhist art of India as much as that of 
Japan and Central Asia, of Nepal and Tih 
Ceylon, Burma and Thailand, of Java, Sumain wi 
Cambodia is that chapter of each cultur! i 
which deals with Buddhist themes. In fom # 
technique, Buddhist art conforms to the genta p 
ciples of contemporary art of the respective ai 
regions, but in certain phases and periods, 0 
Buddhist content of ideas and conceptions elki 
and conditioned correspondingly specific Ingus 
form. It is only such phases and periods of si 
can legitimately be called Buddhist. er | 
All forms of art, according to the teaching t 
Master, the Lord Buddha, are expressions of a a te 
to vasana, desire and nostalgia; they are init > 
cf ‘muhurta’ sukha, plearures of the momeDi’; ali 
therefore, to be shunned by one who asi এ 
In its attitude to art, orihodox Buddhism 6 it 
01০ to Jainism, the Sankarite vei Hal 
Tet, paradoxically, as within the C Bud 
three faiths mentioned, so within that he 
did play a role, a great and signin 
say, not only in extending the 
the religion but also in expressin e fa 
most sublime ideas and thoughts © ve, A 
the coneretisation of the most eusi 


has onl 
figüre 


nia 


tn To 
y (0 
“ft 


some of the segments 0 
walls of Bagh and Ajanta, 2 
Tantaryana cult, images in Etone 
India of the ninth through to. 
A.D. Needless to say, the list om 
does it include examples , in BY 
Indeed, the achievements of Arip are € 
services it rendered to the ae i 
creative potentialitias of ne ength 
refinement, its appeal and 5 r 

Early Buddhist sculpture ডট io 
narrative in character; its ™ 
Continuous narration, edilyine 
tiactively, against the back 
tales that were suppose 
ciples of the faith and its 
Architecturally, the art ¢ 
stupas with elaborate gatew 


an 
the ৫ 


import of 


gri Collection Haridwar 


ock-cut caves-vihara and chaityas 

1007 a Tae Re 

p relief, 07607010070 doorways and pillared 
without 5 primitive solidity and massiveness 

somewhat I the spirit of the age as to the 

o : 20 

< their receptacle. 

In second century A.D. 

attitude seem to have 
ultimately rasponsible 


rej and centent of Bud- 
a simple way of 
Jdha spoke of, nor the Lord 

The Inte ve that the Pon সিং historic) being that 
tll any Rajagriha, Budh G and dozens of 

nh the dus and villages and ceaselessly strove 
5 gami Wisdim. The message of the 


, to Supreme The 
Ee F Tonger confined within the borders of 
) ister was 5 


por to sons of the soil. It has come সি 
with other peoples, places, culture s and reli- 
including Judaiem and Christianit y. 
“Vjithin Buddhism itself and out of its own seeds 
m up powerful sects, each with their own 
emphasis and wty of life. The Sangha itself 
p hold on the rich agricultural and commercial 
wnities, sometimes also on ihe royalty and 
y, had increased in extension. Even from earlier 
the Sangha had been dras hg its material 
ince from the Sresithis and Sarihyahas, the rich 
taking and trading communities, and the relatively 
stantial Grihapatis., the agriculiural house- 
as. As years rolled on, the Saingha came more 
more to lean on there segments of society, and in 
send and third centuries of the Christian era, 
= its main source of material sustenance, the 
ie of the elaborate monastic establishmenis, 
4 wae Indo-Roman trade of ihe times. 
| নি this could able impact 


art of India, and 
clearly marked than at 
lower valleys of the 


in the rich and elaborate 
the two places the viharas 
more claborately carved 
faction only of which have 
spade. This is true, to an 
a নি Buddhist 
A india as well. 
2e in the creation of a real bourgeois 
ts life A 9 and also the attitude 
Wit large on po table. What this change was 
y € sculptures of Mathura of the 

৩ » but more on the 

e K Nagarjuna Kunda, Goti and 
8 to the fist pushna-Godavari Valley, and 
three centuries of the Christian 


Society a 


ol ৮] ly 
/ the ঘা 
non the Bs the image of the Buddha had 
dimp Man physi ha as understood either in terms 
in te ae form and temporal power 
ETE of Hellenistic iconography, or 
Meaning of the term 
: spr. Whom shone the 
earthly  Preme wisdom, whose body 


i 
ply me Ko. might and had become like 
T an’ 80d energ, COMPAssion, aso aglow 
m a » Was yet to make itself 
[0078১ a bag 
oe becom ot Of spiritual realisation, 
Ing & a common property of 


ives; But : the story of 
© third and fourth centuries 
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1s not sufficiently known. Many things happened 
during these two centuries, and we can only হি 
vaguely feel that a tremendous inner turmoil and 
searching of hearts had been going on inside all the 
Indian religions and Philosophies, Buddhism and 
Buddhist thought not excepted, as much es within the 
various cadreg and orders of social and economic life 
Out of the seeds of these two hundred years emerge 
such names as those of Vatoyana and Kalidasa of 
Udyotakara and Dinnage, of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
and such facts as the final reaction of India’s iwo 
sreat epics, of the Puranas and perhaps also a large 
section of Pali-Buddhist literature, as new Buddhist 
logic and a new Buddhist ideology. 


The last, this Buddhist (01001 i w 
EE ght and ideology was 


into what is known as: 1773 
s as yogachara ver 
closely related to the evolved yoga system of zo 
temporary Hinduism and Jainism. The fluid and 


luminous ideology of ihe yogachara coupled with the 
Mahayanist ideal of Karuna or compæsion, imparted 
to the age-old Theravada and Sarvastivada ideologies 
a new vision and a new meaning, and brought out 
fully what was latent in the teachings and practicas of 
‘he Lord Buddha, himself. Indeed, the full connota- 
tion of the term Buddha, the great conqueror of the 
body and ihe mind, the supremely illuminated being, 
yet at the same time soft, tender and melting in com- 
passion for all sentient beings, emerged at last and 
slowly but surely took shape and form under the 
hammer and chisel of ihe sculptor, and the brush and 
colour of painter. 

And thus was born the supremely refined and 
sensitive and profoundly spiritual Gupia-Buddhist, 
sculptures of the Ganga-Yamuna valley, particularly 
of Sarnath, of Bengal and Bihar, of Sanchi, and the 
paintings of Bagh, Ajanta and Sigiriya, all belonging 
io the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. a 

This is, indeed, the peak period of Buddhist art 
in India as anywhere in the world, and once and for 
all set the standard of vision and imagination, of form 
and technique, of conceptions of yolume and plasticity, 
of later Buddhist art in India. of contemporary and later 
Buddhist art of Central Asia, China and Japan, of 
Nepal and Tibet, of con Burma and Thailand, of 
ava, Sumatra and Cambodia. ; : 
the these local schools and | periods drew their 
sustenance from this golden period of Buddhist art in 
India and gought to work on their specific local ডা 
ideologies and atmospheres in terms of stand gee 
achievement of these few centuries. Indeed. the 
measure of the aesthetic and spiritual value ad Se 
ficance of all later schools and periods of Hud siaal 
in India and outside, is the measure of the A ent they 
reached towards the attainment of this idea হার, 

The first of this high peaks of Buddhist art is aie 
human figure which is the 099 of , an on a 
dynamism lying latent almost in a 9 ate of rest a 


a eS vs 
ret i ing to the body, its limbs and face, to i 

fing = নিত gestures, a form that is vibrant with 
টিটি and contem- 


if ing that suggests calm 
life aad Tunis true not ae of the Buddha figure 
but of those of the Boddhisattwas and of sae 
human beings, and in an extended penne a 
lants and animals 2৮ well. Stories from old life ০ 
tie Master and sometimes from the Jatakas, continued 
to be sculptured and painted but they had all but lost 
their narrative character, except in the paintings of 
Ajanta, and the emphasis centred more and more 
round the figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattwas. 
The story of later Buddhist sculpture in Bengal, 
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: i dignified quality of the ) 
২. এ nd Tibet, where g 5  pamter’s a 
; ssa. as much as in Nepal an > a Ne বি art thar a: 
epee ane practically to be confined during the Bagh record, tor rh nd eae five or sj t Ah 
টি the following centuries, is the sony oi the ee iris picture টা all the 
e 7 z imbibed during i y ey afford of 
এ i z nd imbi 5 aa Of the g 
tion of the values learnt and $ ai EE fe as- unders 171,120 809 
olida anA revenih centurres but with slow 10১0৯ a: n idhi so reed and lived by 
EE ning f the understanding of inner dynamism of porary — ude nist 12 i i 
এনা life process as well as of specific ACE 87601017310 
Buddhist content of inner spiritual illumination. This century, has not muth to show 


ied inevitably to a hardening of the plasticity of 


afier 
nity, ) except 
of structural viharas or monasteries 


the is 
M the g 
» and M one 0 


5 ; 7771 shat was once instances of Chaityas and iemples 

Oyin and 5 petrification of what was 255 নিত, sy 

relieved to a great extent by the increasingly varied টানে; pret va angete 9 vihara or mong ay 
and complex pantheon reared up by the highly ese বাটি ee E লা 1ye নি Viharas fo a | Pehk 
Vajrayana and other later forms of ৬ eee a es l fe  reridence ors ule, “of brick and | yas 
later schools and sects of Buddhism, all saturated by [৫ রন í enee y থালা study and টা | i 
Tantric ideas and ideologies, had a vigour and vitali y it s a নি ory of sade evolution from ane 

of their own which imparted a quality of dynamic 90805 987 ox and elaborate establi the m 
naturalism, of a somewhat sensuous character, to the in different Segmente and m several pyramid 1 poe 
rounded plasticity of volume and to the complexity of 772 oes, 1 r ruins of the long and elks | Rosi 
the vigorous compositional structure. In the ekpression TONS 0 Ji aanas 01 the university city of Nalanda ¢ opli 
01 sheer vitality and strength, of external dynamism, early mediaeval times, the ruins of similar ving “le 
And in craftsmanship, some of the etrength, of Vajra- Paharpur and Lauriva Nandangarh, provide su 


yana—Tantrayana images in stone and bronze, also in evidennce of what these elaborate monastic 
Manuecript painting, reach the high tide of mediaeval ments were like and what architectural grandey 
ari in India. and did largely influence the contemporary magnificence they had reached, They are the g 
Buddhist. art of South-East Asia. pride of Buddhist architecture in India, these stru 


Even in a short survey this purports to be, the viharas, and served „presumably as রি T 
paintings of Bagh and Ajanta, deserve more than a storeyed temples: of Pagan in Burma and of the 
passing notice, not merely for the high, noble and of Brahmanical temples of Prambanam in Java i 
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নি y. Putintsev observes in the U.S.S.R. 
tas tow] 1000) V, 

k ond | Yas bulletin : jy E 
md ip Hes reveres with great pridi 


টান, Soviet people i 2 E 

simple wif রি of Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin, 
i i) 7 of genius and the founder of the new 
Hine i Titerature. Thousands of Moscow 


10 01108] Russian 
Nolte 01) when crossing the Pushkin square, halt 
ন্‌ by 


পা] he foot of his statue, reading over and over 
q 


দা 7 his prophetic words, inscribed on the 

SUD ০ 

randeur ai | monument : = 

৪ thom | [shall be loved, and long the people wil 
remember 


The kindly thoughts I stirred—my music’s 
brightest crown. 

How in this cruel age 1 celebrated freedom, 

And begged for ruth toward those cast down. 

Pushkin’s immortal works were a step for- 

a in the progress in art of the whole of man- 

e Was not merely a great Russian poe: 
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E ful his ti 
টা না but a great poet of all nations and 
ont Hs MES,” worte about Pushkin the great 


| Wary critic Belinsky. 
T sage of Gare cos 
ite Russian the social and spiritual forces 
7 people. His works reflect the 
to win liberty, and the heroic 
X ১০ By the more advanced 
feast টা মা nobility— 
ape ideas aa uSsian _ autocracy. ‘Ine 
Ushkin’, sae ne Decembrists are embodied 
cee ae the highest degree of 
ন i of the Russian realistic 
anguase 7১২৩1০80007 of the literary 
nd World ১4১৯) won universal recog- 

ame for Russian culture. 
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As Herizen pointed out at a later date, the event- 
ful and victorious anti-Napoleon Patriotic War 
of 1812 had “greatly developed the sentiment of 
national consciousness.” Opposition trends 
were growing among the more advanced section 
of ihe nobility and secret societies of the future 
Decemberists were being formed. Pushkin was 
extremely responsive to the freedom-loving 
political ideas which were getting hold of the 
younger generation of the progressive nobility. 
After finishing the Lyceum he was on close terms 
with future prominent figures of the Decemberist 
movement and took part in the literary circle “The 
Green Lamp” which was linked with the Decem- 
brist secret society—“The Alliance of Welfare.” 
His literary fame was spreading rapidly, especi- 
ally after his poem “Ruslan and Liudmila” was 
published. But his libertarian verses, such as 
“Ode to Freedom,” “The Countryside” and others, 
replete with civic spirit and calling to the 
struggle against tyranny, oppression and serfdom, 
attracted attention of the Government. Were it 
no ior the intercession of influential friends the 
poet would have been exiled to Siberia; instead 
he was subjected to a milder form of punish- 
ment—in the spring of 1820 he was exiled to 
the South of Russia. 

In the years he was in exile in the South 
(1820-1824), Pushkin acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of actual life in Russia. He met the 
members of the Decembrist society in the South 
and its leader Pestel; he promptly responded to 
the political developments beth inside Russia 
and abroad and took an aclive part in discussion: 
on Russia’s revolutionary future. Pushkinís 
friends, the Decembrists, for the sake of. the — 
poel’s safely did not take him into their se 
organization which was preparing an isillce 
against the tsarist regime; however, his ie 
made him the bard and champion of Decem 
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I. In the summer of 1824, on the tsar’s personal 
order, Pushkin was sent to another place ot 
exile under the supervision of the local authori- 
ties—the village of Mikhailovskoye in the Pskov 
gubernia, which belonged to his parents, 4 

The years Pushkin spent in exile in 
Mikhailovskoye marked the strengthening of the 
principles of realism in his poetry. During that 
period, to use his own words, he became “the 
poet of reality.” The romantic personages 
figuring in the poems he wrote in the South were 
superseded hy true pictures of Russian life, 
sweeping generalizations of the current reality. 
which acquired features common to all makind 
and reflected the actual revolutionary spirit of 
the author, In this sense a good deal of signi- 
ficance attaches to his poem Tha Gypsies, com: 
pleted in Mikhailovskoye, in which he cast down 
the romantic cult of the individual hero. Push- 
kin continued to work on his Eugene Onegin and 
wrote a tragedy Boris Godunov, a work in which 
he reached Shakespearean summils, and that 
marked a turning point in Russian dramaturgy 
on historic subjects. In this tragedy he brought 
to the forefront the pre-eminent role of the people 
in the historical events, 

Tt was in Mikhailvskoye that Pushkin learned 
of the insurrection of December 14,, 1825, in St. 
Petersburg, and of the savage execution of the 
Decembrists by the new Russian autocrat. 
Nikolai I. He was shaken by the news. In a 
number of poems, “Message to Siberia,” sent 
with the Decembrists’ wives who decided to share 
their husbands’ fate, “Arion” “October 19,” 
elc., the poet boldly paid homage to the exploit 
of the msurgents, affirmed the indefeasible bonds 
that linked him to them and expressed his faith 
in the triumph of their great cause: 

The heavy—hanging chains will fall. 

The walls will crumble at a word- 

And Freedom greet you in the light 

And brothers give you back the sword. 
from ae epee TNR recalled 

In 1830 he completed Eugene Onegin which 
E Belinsky aptly called “an, encyclopedia of Russian 
life.” In this great, realistic work i 
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He also wrote many interesting 2110] 
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Sovremennik he founded a short time bl 
his death, was an important contribution lo! 
subsequent progress of Russian journalism, | 
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when his creative genius had developed p 
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accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value y become more . 
ised as time goes on.” 
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Borneo 


Land of vast forests and rivers, of vifiget 
warriors and expert fishermen. 
The women of Borneo are inordinately 
fond of ornaments, and their. 
costumes, which consist of heops of | 
rattan cane, are liberally be- : | 
decked with them. The Dyak warriors | 
On feast days, wear magnificent 
costumes of bark or cotton fabrie, use 


feathered 7 There is no ` 
end to the variety of costumes all 
over the world. - 
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| Abroad 
| Pandit Nehru has gone abroad for the 
yanmwvealth talks at London. He is visiting 
feStandinavian countries and Holland after 
ji md on his way back home, will visit 
H and Sudan. The itinerary is nop very 
fmd no crucial issues are to be discussed 
[ও out, either at London or at any of 
Peer places where he is going to call. There 

programme, nor is it likely 


fission in his 
Pty tangible results wil : 
fl his abroad. will accrue out of this 

01 
eee are. some intangibles, no doubt, 
Pas on i of these visits. They are not 
n a credit side, Where the visitor is 
Me to টি evident after Pandit Nehru 
fo ve [5106 Eisenhower, in res- 
ded 19101 invitation. The world 
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nor are they likely to consider the question of 
gain or loss, economic or political in any terms 
excepting those of concrete reality. To them 
the weight of the opinion of a premier of a 
foreign country depends entirely on the stability, 
strength and efficiency of the country he re- 
presents. These factors, again, are not assessed 
on the imaginative statements and plastic 
statistics as dished out by our ludicrous govern- 
ment publications, but on facts and figures, 
which are obtained from their own special sour- 
ces. A foreigner going through India, has many 
experiences which our tin-gods do not ever get 
to hear. The corrupt and inefficient men they 
and their tom-noddy assistants have put m 
power, are giving India an evil name. : 
Two fairly prominent South American 
writers passed through India recently. One was 
a Chilean poet of international fame, the other 
was a popular writer of Brazil, whose fame has 
gone beyond the boundaries of South America. 
We were told of their experiences in this coun- 
try. It was of bare-faced cheating, graft and 
corruption, at every step, in Madras, New Delhi 
and Calcutta. They were particularly appalled 
at the fact that even at New Delhi they could 
get no redress. They had not come to India for 
gain, excepting in the terms of the intangibles 
about which we prate so much. The festering 
corruption that they met came as a profound 
shock to them, particularly to the poet, who had 
taken for granted that we practise what, we 
preach. p PAI 
This is what is happening everyday every- 
where, And the world cannot be fooled by the 
sermons about Panch-Sheela abroad, while ati 
home the country stinks of corruption, tie 
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sterity Drive in India 

ty and “economy” seemed to be 
the words of the day—at least in so far as ike 
official publicity went. The propaganda started 
with the announcement on June 13 of the Cen- 
tral Ministers’ decision to accept a voluntary 
cut of 10 per cent in their salaries and allow- 
ances. (If one recalled the strong criticism of 
ministerial salaries and allowances earlier made 
by the Congressmen the cuts might not appear 
to be wholly voluntary as they were made to 
appear before the public). The Central Minis- 
ters’ example served the model for various 
State Ministries to announce similar ‘voluntary’ 
cuts. For example, the Rajasthan Ministry, 
besides agreeing to a similar cut, went even 
further and agreed to withdraw the  sentries 
posted at the residences of Ministers and 
Deputy Munisters, except at the residence of 
the Chief Minister, as well as to place a ceiling 
on the value of furniture installed at their 
residences. In addition, the Rajasthan Minis- 
ters, at their request, would not be given civic 
addresses or ‘at homes’ by the local bodies 
while they would be on tour. : 

While the gesture for economy on the part 
of the leaders of the Union and State Govern- 
ments should be welcome, however halting and 
belated the measures might be, it was difficult 
not to be anxious at some of the dangerous deve- 
lopments in this connection, In many cases the 
saving resulting from the ministerial cuts would 
only be nominal. In other cases, the implementa- 
tion of the policy of ec 
made in such lines as 
to produce the desirab 


of the austerity 
etely failed to 
of the general 
he willingness of 


Jullundur on June 8th. 
490 that date, the Vigil writes, “g huge tea 
; with one thousand guests was arranged 
of Union Minister Sardar Swaran 
n he visited Jullundur. The Secretary 
S.P. approached the organisers 
st to desist, from giving such a big 
f scarcity, pointing out 


১ 


that it also went Against 
declared policy of austerity 
the Minister not to accept, ait 
friendly approach had no : 
workers organised 18, 9807 
outside the club where tee tb 
held. The demonstrators as 
a , report 
Tribune of June 10th, were eae 
of them had to be removed to ae 
i p 
Harbhajan Singh, Secretary of | 
P.S.P., was dragged inside the cl 
till he became unconscious, ; 
by the organisers of the tea party an 
friends, while the police who Were pre 
looked on. Later the police authorities ane, 
assurance that proper action would be tl 
against the culprits but did nothing, Thai” 
a protest, the P.S.P. workers started i 
graha, in which the issue was the failure dé 
custodians of law and order in the dist j 
take action against what for all inteis 
purposes was “a private force” that এ 
into their own hands and assaulted pat 
demonstrators, disclosing a fascist tread 
danger to democracy.” J 
Continuing the weekly writes that tei i 
motive—its morality—of the “austerity 7 


À Tong, 4 
Wiction Nas 


; ‘ nels 
Was suspect in public eye. The Govorni in 


finding it difficult to implement the i 
Five-Year Plan. It was fully ge F i 
difficulties from the beginning চটী এ 
kept the public ignorant about নি 
their adverse reaction in the es j 
the elections were over and the i 
were safely in power. They ee ipl 
impose the whole sacrifice ve of teh, 
tion of the plan on the shoulat w 
was þeing transferred to the a interes 
was essential in the poii aa 
ruling party to make the 2 ন 
national. Therein lay the ae my: 
show of “austerity” and eo ya 
If the Congress leaders 1 


ile in really — 
mon people. But while in 097 mon 
te 


to 
ve 
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-hout ‘equality of important part in the working, influencing and 


ese ee affecting of i 

ea টা the Eh fraud.” রর ee ae of the democratic institutions. It was, 

Nf ge Bt herefore, the duty not only of the politicians 
bution to Party Funds and citizens but also of the court of law, to 


Cont 


{ the extent that it g 7 
u a at it had got power to prevent any 


influence being exercised upon a voter which 
was improper or which might be looked at ‘as 
corruptive influence. 


int-stock companies in 
বাম) 00971502109 active in secking to 
nil ; et ent in their organisational 
beat fe ihe Memorandum of Association) sO ip ; : 
might contribute to the funds of : While the integrity of the voter and his 
pties in India—following the prac- representative should be safeguarded, they had 
Ps business corporations in the United also to consider the way the world had deve- 
A This new interest of the loped and democratic institutions had evolved. 

ya i n seeking to exercise a _ In the modern countries, they were dealing 
i sy dir ye political parties with millions of voters, and large organisations, 
my in a position to pull their purse-strings political parties and modern methods of carry- 
1910 be viewed with general disquiet which Ing on propaganda, required money which nor- 
fy fund its echo in the recent remarks of the mally was obtained by the parties from their 
sy High Court in dismissing an appeal supporters and sympathisers. But the danger of 
ied by three share-holders of the Tata the corrupting influence of money should not be 
intent ea Steel Company, Ltd., which sought to allowed to increase and must be strongly 
a wpet the company from donating to the curbed. 
Fi [1 political parties. Their lordships, moreover, said they could 
trend aij While the court upheld the company’s right only be guided by legal principles and not by 
finite to the funds of political parties under 3০৯ ৪৯ to politics and morality. ‘Therefore 

hat thea fovisions of the Indian Companies Act, dealing with the proposal of the Company, their 
rity” 00১1 also struck a note of warning and drew lordships said that the trial judge, who had 
ron of the Parliament to the dangerous applied his mind to the various factors of ue 
the XA aues of direct contributions to the ০02১৩) had come to the cencltsion that in law 
nfirm the alteration sought 


* s they 


re of poe political parties by the business he was bound to co 
ad cat i E In their judgment, the Chief by the Company. 
on yt. M. ©. Chagla and Justice Mr. According to the Company, the amendment 


to the memorandum would enable the company” 


to carry out its objects of earning, profits and 
onomically and 


0 Desai t e 
7 exp. ॥ 1 1 
i | ressed |] heir uneasiness at h 


e 
j f ai of the new politica] im- 
এ i houses on the future of rumning the Company mote ec 

| > - more efficiently. 
ns made by the Bombay According to their lordships, the Company 
a many aspects of Indian felt that its safety, security, future expan I 
b We reproduce below the and profits were all linked up with the রি 
টি the Press Trust of India: nuance of the Congress Government at the he m 
cea, Brice on the part of any- of affairs, and that the poe shoul ee 
leal party was likely to fore, see to it that that Gover : 


the ve ity for t 
ty springs of democracy. im power. Thus 12 টা. 


ore to 1 cracy would be vitiated Company to contribu 
na ca, arrived at not en merits 7757. 
Of the রি ayed a part in the bring- nothing unlawful in the Company making ডে 
mo cision. The form and trap- tributions to political funds just as individu 4 
reo continue, but the could do. In this connection, their ডি 0. 
Y addeq Ocratic institutions would pointed out that if they were y E e 
a dem f Company sanction for the = T 
£ তর had proved that was nothing to prevent the Company i 
nd cracy had been smothered constructing and to have a new 0 
Money-bags playing an empowering itself to have the pow 
3 A ; 
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contribution to political parties as had been 
done in the case of some newly-formed com- 
panies. Under Section 17 of the Companies Act, 
the trial judge had exercised his discretion and 
sanctioned the amendment and their lordships 
agreed with the decision of the trial court. 

The Company had already agreed that it 
would show all donations in the profit and loss 
account and the balance-sheet. Their lordships 
said that it was essential that the electorate 
should know how a party was being financed 
and by whom and to what extent. 

Therefore, the Company at the end of the 
financial year should establish in two leading 
newspapers a complete statement of the contri- 
butions made, 

Their lordships said that wide powers had 
been conferred upon the Companies to make 
contributions. Their lordships wished to draw 
the attention of Parliament to the great danger 
inherent in permitting Companies to make 
contributions to political parties. They added 
that it was a danger which might grow apace 
and which might ultimately overwhelm and 
even throttle democracy in this country, 


From experience in a large number of cases, 
the contributions were made by the directors 
and the sanction of the Company was merely a 
camouflage as either the directors controlled the 
Company or some powerful person having a 
large number of shares, 


Their lordships, therefore, said that the 
least Parliament could do was to require these 
Companies to get the sanction of the court 
before any large amount was paid to the funds 
of political parties. They, therefore, suggested 
that Parliament should pass remedial measures, 
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two immediate 
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per cent over ৪ 
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1956, rose to 426.3 
responding index ier 15, 1957, 
articles on these dates moved 
393.1. The index number of 
of all commodities rose from 3 oleg 
1956 to 437.6 on June 15 দি 
ment expenditure had almost ty A e de 
years from Rs. 259 crores in 1951 ae 
crores in 1956-57. Fo to 

; For 1957-58, th 
ment expenditure will be of the o 
crores. 

When the Second Five-Yen 2) | 
drafted it was said that it was nad 
ambitious, being beyond the resource fl 
country. The authorities turned a il Pm 
this suggestion and they went on asset d 
the targets of the Second Plan must, be ad ৃ 
anyhow and there could not arise any quii 5 
of reducing the Plan. But when the ite 
actually came to be put into operation i l 
immediately realised that funds are হা i 
carry out the proopsals. Both the intemlg, 101 
external resources are now found to be miii 
supply. In consequence, the Second Plan ists, 
reported to be undergoing a rephasing nj a ful 
on the basis of avoidance of new comming 
of foreign exchange resources on pret be | 
than those covered by development W tih | 
spheres of iron and steel, coal, tose 
ancillary power. It has been estimat adi T 
even with the latest slash on imports ril p 
new foreign exchange commitments wa fone 
capital goods required for the ul the 
Plan—iron and steel projects Co etante fet no 


and ancillary power—externa what have ay » 
bt | “Ould 


Tel 
T 

f Mane | 

rom 875 4 | 


wh 


about Rs. 600 crores beyond | 
been promised would be required: 
The drain on foreign exchane 
creasing alarmingly and at pres 
balances have come down to Jus 
Of this amount, the sum ° 000 re 
required to be kept at a না for PË 
this amount will not be aval 
and that means India has A 
for payments for her impor a or 
includes the credit of Rs. 
from the IMF as the Tepe 
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Pandit Nehru has said that in view of 
| ius developments and particularly in view 
HY ihe rise in prices, the cost of the Second Plan 

fis already gone up to Rs. 5,500 crores and 
‘lise is every possibility of a further rise to 
ths, 6000 crores or over. He has stated that it 
. ,suanifestly not possible for the country to 


4 নী 
টা such a huge expenditure and therefore 
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sing mi 


core of it. 
though important in themselves 


ও to be postponed. 


The two major hurdles that today hamper 
of the Second Plan are: the lack of 
the rising costs. With limited re- 
Second Plan has been launched on 

[e no sin i at a time and the result has been 

i Sle project has been able to make 


ni y aDpreci 
[eld R headway. The Government 


ts and ite 


tomers act Priority consideration to the 


| 4৫188 in he establishment of large-scale 
১০ develop, Arot instance, leaving other 
he RN to later period. It is not 
ae also th on of monetary resources, 
Ment, whic i needs of administrative ar- 
Om ticular] cannot be marshalled all at 
mel are | M m a country where trained 
ng. The administrative loop- 
নি and in every 

ও ad Cd projects. The major 

te dishonest, istration of the planned 
ciency y On the part of the officers 
iderable ese factors are respon- 
anne extent in pushing up the 
S Projects. The country is 
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it is not possible for the Central Government 


as well as for the various State Governments to 


exercise proper contro] so as to check dishonesty, 
Further, the selection of personnel now-a-days 
1s more a matter of political patronage than an 
economic consideration. Nepotism is no less 
responsible for the selection of inefficient per- 
sonnel. Nepotism today controls the political 
Leviathan of India and merits go at a discount. 


The Government of India’s industrial 
policy as well as the trade policy is defective. 
India is an underdeveloped country and the 
economic planning should have been directed, 
mainly towards developing large-scale industries 
and also increasing agricultural output of the 
country both by extensive and intensive culti- 
vation. There are several projects which are 
unproductive and as a result the capital ex. 
penditure has failed to bring any effective re- 
turn. The river valley projects constitute a 
great drain on the resources of India and they 
are more a liability in the present context than 
an asset. Money has been made to flow down, 
the sluice-gates of the river valley projects. The 
cost of the DVC has shot up from the original 
estimate of Rs. 45 crores to the present esti- 
mate of Rs. 150 crores. The community deve- 
lopment projects and the craze for developing 
small-scale industries are also draining away a 
large part of India’s resources. These projects 
could have been deferred to a later period. 

More than 50 per cent of India’s national 
income is agricultural income and in recent 
years the agricultural output has not been 
keeping pace with the growing demand and in 
consequence the real income of the people as 
well as the national income has not made any 

` Agriculture is still a 
dia and the river valley 
it in any way. The 
de policy is also very 
ever-increasing deficit 
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production. Impor 

the black-marketers anc 
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now appeared to be less than what had been 
petted for the Second Plan. That was the 
central feature of the difficulties. He said: “One 
important cause is perhaps the loss of efficiency 
in the production of agricultural commodities 
because they contribute to nearly one half of 
our national income. We have been somewhat 
imprudent in the utilization of our accumulated, 

4 reserves, namely, the sterling balances—impru- 
dent in the sense that perhaps some of it has 
gone for the development of projects which are 
not strictly part of the Plan, or perhaps has 
gone to augment consumption in directions 
which were not anticipated when the Plan was 
made.” 


The monetary policy of the authoritics is 
not also very effective in keeping down the 
price level. The expansion of bank credit has 

been taking place with rapid strides and during 
1956 only, the bank credit has gone by about 
= Rs. 250 crores. This indicates that speculation, 
particularly in essential commodities, is increas- 
ing considerably with the help of bank credit. 
In May, 1956, the Reserve Bank of India asked 
banks to restrict their advances against food- 

_ grains. But surprisingly enough, this restriction 
was withdrawn with the onset of the busy 
season in November and no sooner had this res- 
triction been withdrawn than the prices of 

é foodgrains shot up. The withdrawal of restric- 
| tions on advances was effected evidently at the 
influence of powerful hoarders and speculators. 

f Otherwise there could not have been any cogent 
| reason in withdrawing the restriction in the face 
of rising prices. Recently, the restrictions have 
again been imposed. But this time the step has 
been taken at a time when the mischief is 
already done. It is too late now to m 
effective control of prices with this mechanism 
of credit control. On account of Government, 
pending, the purchasing power of the people 
progressively rising and in order to check 
_ Speculation by the few hoarders, the bank rate 
| and also the Reserve Bank advance rate oui 
raised to 5 per cent. The cost of bank credit 

ald be dearer so as to discourage speculative 
particularly in foodgrains, 


recent drain on India’s foreign ex- 
reserves 1s not only amazing, but per- 
r 0 India has received a loan of $200 
2 Tom the IMF to meet her current deficit 
orted Payments. Besides, foodgrains 
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from the International Finance 00828 ag: | por 
also through the Industrial Credit” ration gy | soot 
ment Corporation of India Which ha 0101৫ 
a loan for $10 million from the IBRD Tete J ans 
amount still remains unutilized Inde tis 2 
member of the International Finance @ By ito 
tion whose main function is to help নী ae 
in the private sector of a member-eounéy T. |’ 
outstanding licences for capital goods ine aa T 
at Rs. 300 crores, for raw materials at hs ils 
crores and for consumer goods at Rs, 190 ews 11 
Besides, there must be outstanding com {ur 
ments on Government account and this amo 20 
is not made known, India’s adverse ‘yy tugh 
balance does not exceed Rs. 150 crores eyelet 
and India has already received a loan of neay|!. 8. 
Rs. 100 crores from the IMF. The newly tute 
clared import policy of the Government «jinn 
Inaia seems to indicate that the foreign tit of 
of India is now «a one-way traffic and that Ind ines, 
only imports, but does not export anyit titiz 
India’s exports in recent years are not keith ; 
pace with the rising imports. In 1956, h be 
had a large trade deficit with West Germani [01 
much so that it constituted nearly 85 ee T, a 
of India’s total trade deficit. In 1956, fhe 
deficit with that country amounted to 28? d pi 
of our total deficit in the balance of “oll 
India should insist that West Germany mi 
: ii India, lise 

purchase more commodities from : 

and other goods, or India shou 1 Th 
ing capital goods from that country: tt int 
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newly fiten West Coast Communist Party leaders 
ment d 01001 under the Alien Registration (Smith) 
1110 1940—which, to 
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New York Times editorially remarks, “It re- 
upre ys it is. But those who criti- 
cize the court at this moment may well remem- 
ber that it is neither inferior nor superior to the 
other two departments (i.e., the executive and 
the legislature) of government. The late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt could not upset, it 
for being, as he thought, too conservative, and 
its decisions will not be rescinded now because 
some think they are too liberal.” í 

The Watkins case: John T. Watkins was 
called as a witness before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in April, 1954. 
Mr. Watkins, who had been associated with 
the Communists between 1942 and 1947, freely 
answered questions about himself but refused to 
discuss “persons who may in the past have been _ 
Communist party members . . . but who to the ` 
best of my knowledge and belief have long since 
removed themselves from the Communist move- 
ment.” He said that he did not consider the 
answers on that point relevant to the work of 
the congressional committee, nor did he “believe 
that this (congressional committee) has the 
right to undertake the public exposure of 
persons bcause of their past activities.” 

For ihis refusal Mr. Watkins was con- 
victed on the charge of contempt of the Congress 
of the United States. He then appealed to the 
Supreme Court. E 

The Supreme Court by a majority of six 
to one ruled that the conviction of Mr. Watkins 
was improper. The points, made by Chief Jus- 
tice Warren on behalf of the majority, have 
been summarised by the New York Times as 
follows: : Meee 

“First, that congressional authority to in- 
vestigate is very broad but does have limits, 
notably the Bill of Rights. The Court said 
“There is no general authority to expose the 
private affairs of individuals without justifi 
tion in terms of the functions of the Congres 

“Second, that the area which a commi 
delineated clearly -b 


less expli 


reati 1 € ( 
তা _. . The Committee 13 allowed 


essence, to determine its own authority 
(committec members) may act purst n 
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8 
motives that seemed to them to be the highest. 
Their decisions, nevertheless, can lead to ruth- 
Jess exposure of private lives in order to gather 
‘data that is neither desired by the Congress nor 
useful to it.’ 

“Third, that congressional committees are 
restricted to acquiring data to guide the House 
or Senate in legislating. The Court said: ‘No 
i witness can be compelled to make disclosures 
| on matters outside that area’. 
| “Fourth, that Mr. Watkins had no way of 

knowing what legislative question was under 
enquiry and whether the questions asked him 
were pertinent to it. The Court said: ‘(Wat- 
kins) was thus not accorded a fair opportunity 
to determine whether he was within his rights 


2 22 


in refusing to answer’. 


“The conclusions we have reached in this 

- case will not prevent the Congress, through its 
committees, from obtaining any information i+ 

| needs for the proper fulfilment of its role in 
our scheme of government,” Chief Justice War- 
i ren declared, “A measure of added care on the 
part of the House and Senate in authorizing the 

use of compulsory process and by their com- 

| mittees in exercising that power would suffice.” 


Justice Tom ©. Clark’s was the sole dissi- 
dent voice. mr 


_ The Smith Act Case: The provision of the 
Alien Registration (Smith) Act of 1940 were 
H used by the Government of the United States 
3 to break the Communist movement in that 
country. In all 145 Communist leaders of the 
USA were indicted under the Act of whom 89 
were actually convicted. The Constitutional 
validity of the Act was challenged in 1951 but 
the Supreme Court by a majority of 6 to 2 
. (Justices Black and Douglas dissenting) upheld 
he validity of the Act. 
Among the 89 Communists convicted under 
the Smith Act there were fourteen West Coast 
eaders. They appealed to the Supreme Court 
that the Smith Act had been applied to them 
operly. The Supreme Court by a majority 
ix to one (Justice Clark dissenting again) 
de the convictions, freeing five outright 
ng fresh trials for the remaining nine. 
k and Douglas, while concurring 
decision along with Justices 
r, Harlan and Burton, re- 
e Smith Act was un- 
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marised by the New York Timor) BS ny | gete 
below: TES, ate gi jn MM 
“First, that the fourteen West Cops A 
munists had been charged not onl oast Q foit 
piracy ‘to advocate’ the violent টিটি ty wl 
Government but also with conspiracy 4." pe 
nize the Communist Party and a tp F 
‘organize’ charge was invalid (it was ney 
point that Justice Burton disagreed) , The iw k 
said: ‘We should follow the familiar nll oer 
criminal statutes are to be strictly construed all youn 
give to ‘organize’ its narrow meaning, thai il pre 
that the word refers only to acts entering is! 4000 
the creation of a new organization, and n 
acts thereafter performed 
activities, even though such acts may loos 
termed ‘organizational’ . Since the (৪ 1 
munist Party came into being in 1945 1] 
present form) and the indictment was no tineg 
turned until 1951) the three-year statute | 
limitations had run on the ‘organizing! ch une 
“Second, that during the trial of inl Lt 
teen, neither the Government nor the ne a 
made any distinction between advo HE 
violent overthrow of the Governne iis, 
abstract doctrine, which is not 8 গা রি 
advocating it in a way calculated vi d pi 
lawful action, which is a orme. that th un 
said: “The essential distinctly be flied 
whom the advocacy is alc future, re ended 
to do something, 9 Mil 
than merely to believe 1 
Smith Act does not denounce 
sense of preaching abstractly ' 
throw of the Government . * ; 
Smith Act case of the eleven tru a 


could be no conviction 10, +, Cols j 
realm of ideas.’ (But in the Wes vocati 
the trial court (insisted) 
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[10518] rember last, but had to 
01411100100 Anglo-French attack on Egypt. There 
1g, thle} ee 5,964,424 registered voters including 
ering ix} 10000 women who would be voting for the 
and wilit time in Egyptian history. Over 2,500 
ying ov) ons including 16 women paid deposits and 
TH ied their nomination papers. Finally, however, 
lll candidates, selected by a Ministerial 
45 (uilimmittee headed by President Nasser, re- 
as not Hwined in the field to fill up 278 seats of the 
statute Wlsmbly (the other 72 seats having been filled 
1g’ char) uncontested) . ৫ 
রা r nationals, both men and women, 
ani siflenbers of a e to contest the elections. 
e former ruling family and 


crime 4 : orig 

না রা ir political rights 
ne Of ligible to stand for election. 

at 008]. au 
st bell te ikea would appear to be of @ 
ute, fet in ise as all political parties sus- 
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poy ts [ও pended until the new Assembly 
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whose decision on the eligibility of candidates 
is final, 
_ “President Nasser had planned the elec- 
tions as a process of democratization and decen- 
tralization of the administration, but recent 
attempts by ‘foreign interests’ to topple the pre- 
sent Government has made the Government be 

- strict in the selection of candidates. The 
Government knows that in certain constituen- 
cies some political groups opposed to its poli- 
cies have put up nearly 15 candidates per 
constituency in an effort to ‘squeeze’ their can- 
didate in through the screening committee. 

“Although Ministers, under the constitu- 
tion, need not be elected persons. President 
Nasser is reported to have expressed his desire 
to have, after the elections, elected men in his 
Cabinet mostly. All members of his Cabinet 
except the Foreign Minister, Dr. Fawzy, and 
the War Minister, General Amer, are fighting 
the elections. General Amer, who is in active 
army service as the C-in-C. of the Egyptian 
Armed Forces, is disallowed under the Consti- 
tution to stand for elections. Reasons why 
Dr. Fawzy is not starding are not known. 
“Candidates are likely to contest on the 

basis of ‘national solidarity’ or ‘individual per- 
sonality’ in the absence of political programmes 
backed by organized political parties.” 


Canadian Elections 

In the Canadian elections held in June the 
Liberal Party was swept off from power 
The Liberal Party, occupying 
olitical spectrum roughly com- 
f the Democrats in the USA 
d social security at 


ruling 
after 22 years. 
a place in the p 
parable to that o es 
and favouring low taritis an é 
home and political equality abroad, had been: 12 
power in Canada since World War I, except for : 
a brief interlude in 1926 and a ও 
beginning in 1930 when a conservative govern 
ee had been in power. The defeat ot টু 
Liberal Party thus came as a major poll ica 
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tically changed. As against only 50 seats before ing in ate light of changing secur; 

the elections the Conservative got 111 seats to in Asia. 

the Liberals 103. The position of the various From whatever point the m 

political parties and groups in the 265-seat viewed—the decision of the Ug 

House compared with the results of the last reduce its troops in Japan was 

election in 1953 was as follows: lopment which, one would like 
1957 1953 lead to the eventual withdraw 

Progressive Conservatives 111 50 troops in not a distant future, 


Liberal 103 171 3 ; ) jai 
Co-operative Commonwealth Sino-Soviet Relations 
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Federation 25 23 The strains underlying the জী, ১ 
Social Credit Party 19 15 relations were gradually comin nani tle 
Others 6 6 The world was treated for rather to t fot ees 
Vacant 1 — period with the facade of Soviet. O long a [রাগ 


a Chinese w প্রা 
— —— animity on all matters—national and লি 


265 265 ‘national—by the Soviet Union, the Ching hes Thi 
২ s Jos, This 
These factors were responsible for such a themselves and the foreign Communists fig, T 
major upset in Canadian domestic politics, the 09206 to grasp the full significance of the reel wer free 
New York Times writes: One was the Canadian indications of differences so soon, The Swi ls ual 
People's longing for a political change; the Union stressed the Sino-Soviet unity to bole fer ye 
Second factor was the accumulation of ex- UP her own prestige and leadership in the Cam [anita 
asperations to which any government long in 00019 world and hold her up as a champion t |] e 
power was prey; and lastly, the Conservative Asian nationalism in the ideological and polié frien i 
Party had found a vigorous leader in John Die- al struggle against the Western Powers. Tiley, 
fenbaker, ; foreign Communist press as the extension dl that 
Following the results Mr. John Diefen. the Soviet propaganda organs glibly repel (The 
Paker, ae of the Progressive Conservative the Soviet propaganda theme and sought i Hat oft 
ae ও the new Canadian Govtrnment, Make out of the Soviet-Chinese 28:01 ths 
জি et announced that there Stat unselfishness on the part of the y Tis ide 
policy, ge in the country’s foreign Union—periodically even going to the estt pe h 
et : partially discounting the great efforts mate the 
USA the Chinese themselves, With China's in 0 
and Japan Prestige in Asia the theme of such propia’) tha 
changed and stress came to be 1810 more feel qi 
Minister, was i more on the mutuality of the Boviet Oih y 
wy Was on a visit to the United States © IA © te unanini i they 
Kishi between China and the Soviet Union [গা 
the Government of also b 2405 Communists % 
reduction of the o because of the Chinese. 
assertion of the same—time and 


ed in Japan (under 
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viit | found ex pression in the evolution of Party in উন, 
goo nist party in the two countries, in posals for the Second Five 
pp tlook and in the economic had to declare that Chi 
eni; Teolozical Held the view that she should de 
৪880, erence in the ideological field was branches of industry and 
vol ae plighted by Khruschev’s remarks on achie 
M ; ally i রি speech of Mao Tse-tung on the 
| গানও “ontradictions within the ranks of 
oD a Mao Tse-tung in his speech before 
4 ae State Conference of China on 


Leh h A ternational ou 
J velop only particular 
Should not strive to 
achieve comprehensive industrial development 
in which heavy industry would have a signi- 
ficant share. A big, populous and resourceful 
ই like China, Mr. Chou declared, could 
not remain content witho - i 
his year clearly admitted that development which দি টি 
৪ bound to exist between the without a substantial growth of heavy industry. 
log যাগ? and the people even where the Turning to the more specific question of 
tse w fenmists Were in power—a thing which had Soviet help to Chinese industrial construction 
inte. lig been denied by the Communist theoreti- one found that the Soviet Union apparently 
Chines J; This was really a novelty in Communist could not keep up her promise, Basing his 
suly. The speech of Mao also promised studies on official Chinese Communist press the 
> real wet freedom for the intellectuals in China multilingual editor of the weekly China News 
Sid fad al working out of the promise ‘was Analysis, Dr. L. LaDany writes that a momen- 
1088 tr yet to be seen). Questioned, whether tous fact in the current industrial difficulties of 
e Cm 80010801010 between the government and the Chinese authorities was the “cut in or the 
ae ee in the Soviet Union, in his delay in delivery of numerous industrial plants 
p interview with the ‘US pressmen, which Soviet Russia had promised to erect on 
নী Communist leader, flatly Chinese soil . . . The fact that this year 
oil m রঃ ferences existed in the (1957) there are only 102 under construction 
| e New York Times reports that in instead of 137, must be interpreted as a sign 
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a e merview published in the Soviet either of the concentration of Soviet Russian 

Sort | This ir রি was omitted). economic resources elsewhere, or of a critical 
109, 


teni Ve spheres a] ference found expression situation in exports to China.” 

ade Rin aso. One of the themes recur- Internationally, while China had extended 
Soviet Propaganda on the full formal support to the Soviet Government in 
Proletarian” internationalism the suppression of the Hungarian national up- 
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মানত did ০৩ Communist States rising, she had by no means concealed her dis- 
io cy cane develop heavy industry taste of the Soviet methods and actions. One 
¥ ry themseh rely upon the Soviet could very well speculate on the possible 

K Consumer ~~ remaining content with Chinese reaction if she had not been forced into 

২) cal] goods. The Soviet propa- isolation by the openly hostile policies of the 


লগা np Closer integration of the USA. As G. F. Hudson, the noted British 
Hg cf the Soy; rots Of those countries authority on Far Eastern developments, noted, 
Swiet ৩0109 Union. Recalling the it was only through Chine’s initiative that the 
[10078068৮08 Of the European Soviet Government could regain some part of its 
i hrough the garb of previous prestige and authority in Eastern 
the Chinese leaders Europe without having to resort to open mili- 


noo Particularly i i An analysis of the relations 

a ; ! y 10 tary operations. analysis i 
tica] ble 100] রী China also there was a pelts the Communist Parties of China and 
a os Communists favour- the Soviet Union made by the Institute of 


Soviet experiences. Soviet Affairs, Munich, also underlined the 
y felt the need to ideological differences between the two parties. 
& ae authoritative decla- The Chinese Communist lealer Peng Cheng who 
Whai ২ 380 less a person than had led a Chinese Communist parliamentary 
OF the a Speech before the delegation to the countries of Eastern Europe, 
= hinese . Communist said on his return to China that “differences on 
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‘thin any country or party ০ 
et tries and parties are 
ry.” This position, the 


many questi 
| between brohet ও 
] ing out of the oram | 
| nae, pointed out, represented a ER 
departure from the current Soviet line t তিতা 
| Soviet Union’s leadership must be acnnow. ee 
by all the other Communist parties. The w {i 
ences between Chinese and Soviet approac es 
also found expression in the open Chinese sup- 
port to Poland and the new Polish policies. 
How the Soviet-Chinese relations would, 
develop in the near future would, however, 
depend on a number of factors—both national 
and international—and it was impossible at the 
moment to predict the future. 


| Eisenhower Doctrine for Africa? 
| The Ceylonese monthly political magazine 
| Jana writes: “The current tidings from Accra 
and the Maghreb capitals appear to be bringing 
; new clouds in the Bandung horizon. Authorities 
in New Delhi have been silent, but there is 
little doubt that they have been somewhat 
disturbed by policy declarations from the 
spokesman of this region and interpretations 
put on them by Western commentators. No 
doubt they regard it unnecessary and undesir- 
] able to draw any immediate inference, but it is 
futile to deny that many observers in Delhi 
f have become conscious that trends and pres- 
sures similar to those in West Asia have begun 
to operate in North Africa. The two irksome 
features of those developments are, first, the 
avowed Western intentions to make the African 
region another ‘base’ against Communism (‘The 
next target of Communist threat is Africa — 
U.S. Vice-President Nixon); and second. the 
urge in the minds of African statesmen Soa 
_fically proclaimed by Mr. Nkrumah ৫ CRON 
an ‘African personaity’.” 


a “There are genuine fears,” the Jana conti- 
ues, “that an identity of interest may develop 
tween these two forces.” The impression was 
wing that, if compelled to assume p firm 
Lion, the leading figures in Maghreb and 
ould align themselves with-the West 

d nations of Asia, 


_ In addition, India would beat 


. India practically accepte 


n. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar ~~ 


announced his intention to call 
these countries. The countries Jy et 
Nkrumah were Ethiopia, the sa 
Tunisia, Morocco, Liberia and 
ficantly enough Egypt was 
magazine notes that India 
peculiar problem of Africa and Weleo 
development of African personality 
Indian leaders feared was that the think jee 
the African leaders could be gently inf $ Sub 
and ultimately distorted to suit the Ten declare 
manoeuvres to which the Western nate nl 
subjecting Africa. 
J nition 


খাঁ, 
[৮19 
Indo-Pakistan Canal Water Dispute noi 
Among the legacies of partition, the wil 
Pakistan canal water dispute seems to tif. p 


| 
tf 


[৫ 1g 
aes Se 
at t speak 


y 


long outstanding issue has ended in a tala) 
The World Bank Mission proposed that H 
1954 proposals in respect of the canal Th tou 
between these two countries should be ot ty fi. 
by them, The main proposals. made " Pio 
Bank in 1954 were that the entire for í 
western rivers of the Indus জা ] 
Indus, Jhelum and Chenub, be avai a ast 
exclusive use of Pakistan, minus flow ot 

ficant flow in Kashmir. The entire: 01911 
eastern rivers, namely, Ravi, Bo exel 
will be for the exclusive use of In a jot 
a transitional period when India Veet ৪4 
present supplies according to 2? 820৫1 


the link canals to: be ODS red fron 
to replace the supplies ae on oe 
00100 
Pakistan did mot and. hence ® i 
be reached on the 19506 6160 
The present stand-by ogre ade the 
against the interest of I2 এ 
arrangement, Pakistan is " [0019 he 
per cent of Indus water an 
considerable sum towaras 


ding টি 
u. 
to enable Pakistan to have 08 508 ti 


Indus water in her oe is 
sions with the Worl place © 
that the water requir ed to 17 rive 


: Ao 
received by Pakistan Sm টি 


লও 


indi be drawn from the Indus. 
is furthest away from nds, 
increasing the cost of the link 
00111061010, of which will be borne by 
ail a rope” tine the W orld Bank formula 
if, While ee it for granted that the sup- 
ef gp adn O° laced from the nearest of the 
st d to Pakistan. 
Thi ey a the World Bank proposals. Ni 
inking ? নী the Pakistan Hung D nes 
theil aed in London on June 26, that there 
sls he reasonable settlement of the dispute, 
ions vil, pt by division of water.” He wants that 
J ational law regarding upper and lower 
an States be applied in this case also. His 
[in of the law is: “The water we used his- 
fly should be allowed even today. If 
te Arisan increase in the upper riparian waters, 
s to di |] be divided between upper and lower 
St Mn He asked: “Has India Government 
1 sary resources to pay for the whole thing?” 
08001100115 that India will pay the cost of 
nt oi i, : We Ray: 
তি canals before stopping water. 
(111 simply astounding to note the above 
al টি of the Pakistan Prime Minister. 
gl ould India bear the cost of building 


pute 


le by a It was out of her goodness that India 
ow || i a bear a portion of the cost of the 
si], is absolutely no obligation on the 


N The undivided India was parti- 
E te resultant pros and cons, 
TT OR ny উ০88271628৩5, That partition 
পা টি aie to difficulty in the matter 
(011 a টানি territory is no concern at 
em he has been as such too lenient 
রা dus ও The upper portion of 
ed i Ugh India. Mr. Suhrawardy 


the inog int 
ps nternati 
MA. tional law in this connec- 


oo 10). th his International Law states 
an ue doubtful whether inter- 
espo ও to have recognised any 
lay a to that existing in civil 
flow of F form of a right to the 
055098 ৯9810 and rivers. Con- 

(5100 Of the traditional rights 

e ™ possession of the upper 
te pot recognized any general 

ey, Wing paon diverting its waters 
Waters ive e States in possession 


Xs enefits of its flow. Such 


9. 

e নী 1 recognized have been in 
2. Of treaty stipulations.” 
25৫ হি ই 
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India must not enter into any 
matter with Pakistan and she 
right to use the Indus Water to 


agreement in the 
must reserve the 
her advantage. 


Terror in Algeria |) aa 


A reign of terror was raging over Algeria, Al- 
most everyday reports came from the: unhappy 


country carrying the news of the deaths of inno- 


cent Algerians. The French atrocities in Algeria 
raised a wave of protest even within France. 
In a letter to the French Minister of National 
Defence, the celebrated French Jurist Peyrega 
wrote: “One wished that the excellence of our 
intentions, our moral superiority, the rectitude 
of our policy were proved by the purity of our 
conduct, by the absence of abuses and at least 
by our renunciation of all arbitrary and in- 
human methods and by our courageous efforts 
to denounce all excess and all tendency towards 
national ‘socialism’ .” 

The Arab leaders appealed to the United 
Nations to appoint a commission of enquiry 
into the conduct of French troops in Algeria. 
The United States Government, however, came 
out in opposition to the proposal and there was 
not much likelihood of the suggested action 
being taken by the U.N. 


“Different Than” ?—Yes 

The Statesman of Calcutta in an editorial 
article entitled “Grammarians Funeral” on 
June 10 takes exception to the use of the ex- 
pression “different than” in English. Ee 

The newspaper writes: “We are familiar 
with people who for some reason unknown write 
‘different to’ instead of ‘different from’. But 
‘different than!’ who on earth the ‘too many 
great literary figures’ who have used the con- 
struction?” 

A number of letters in the correspondence 
columns of the newspaper eulogised the. news- 
paper’s stand declaring the expression “different 
than” wholly unacceptable in English, but there 
was none contradicting the editorial comment. 
As this was likely to engender a wrong notion ~ 
it should be pointed out that according to such 
authoritative pronouncements as of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, Webster's International. 
Dictionary and the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of Current English, the use of the expression 
“different than” was certainly permissible. As 
to the names of English authors who had used 


ifferent than,” Defoe, Brown- 


pression এ 
Cie CU d Coleridge might be men- 


ing, Thackeray an 
tioned among others. 


Whither Co-operative M ovement 
| b ছা the general meeting of the All 
| India Co-operative Union, recently held in 


New Delhi, Sri K. D. Malaviya, the E A 
Minister for Oil and Mines, said: The fa h 3 
| the Indian co-operative movement 1S 10 ; 
| melting pot. I see some difficulties in the rea 
| sation of the dreams of co-operators some O° 
| whom devoted their lifetime to the movement. 
He referred to the gulf between officials and 
non-officials in the co-operative movement and 
stressed the necessity for it to be bridged. 
Although the co-operative movement in India 
was started as early as 1904, it had hitherto 
made little progress. At the end of 1955-56, the 
total number of all types of co-operative socie- 
5২৩5 were 240,395, as against 219,288 in the 
| preceding year. This represents an increase of 
9.6 per cent. The primary credit societies still 
predominate, their number being 159,939, or 
67.6 per cent. The working capital of all types 
_ Of societies increased sharply from Rs. 390.52 
“crores to Rs. 468.82 crores or 20.1 per cent, 
during 1955-56. On 30th June, 1956, the mem- 
bership of primary societies stood at 1.76 
| crores. The primary societies mainly cater to 
the needs of the cultivators in the country and 
the figures indicate that the primary societies 
have touched only a fringe of our cultivators. 
Notwithstanding recent legislative mea- 
sures, the progress of the co-operative moye- 
= Ment in the country is not so hopeful. This is 
evident from the fact that deposits at Rs. 7.05 
crores of the agricultural credit societies con- 
stitute only 8.9 per cent of the workine capital 
e conclusion is that promotion of thrift ন 
_ Savings in the rural areas have not improved 
The co-operative societies have to depend more 
d more on borrowed funds for augmenting 
7 g 
T resources, The Part II of Volume I of the 
1৮৮ 19 Rural Credit Survey Report tl 
lished, shows that the contributions te a 
Gor বি Tibutions by the 
t and the co-operative societies 
S i 5 
cultural finance is negligible. Of 
nual needs of agricultural finance 
© come from the Government, 
the cc “Operatives, 1.5 per cent 
from traders, 


NS 
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15.2 per cent from relatives, and 9 
from the agriculturists themselyes 9 
lenders still top the list of টার È i 
contributing 44.8 per cent of th ae Rats 
ings by the cultivators, © total by, 
A recent survey of the Community 
and the National Extension Blocks Y Pos j 
in recent years under these schemes (৪২110 
more prosperous cultivators are the ধা con 
of Government funds and the small e en 4 
are rather neglected. The big cultivate 
constitute 10 per cent of the total atl 
in the country are the recipients of 60 Der hol 
of the Government loans given ude pil 
schemes mentioned above. The small cultiv vhs of 
who constitute 30 per cent of the total agrialevate | 
tural population have received only 10 percalysverag 
of the total Government loan extended toile ond | 
cultivators. The Rural Credit Survey Rail holdi 
points out that there takes place 00188001010 
delay in granting loans by the co-opt yi 
societies to the cultivators. The small cB} the p 
vators cannot secure Government loans ta g in 
same extent as the larger cultivators f shhou 
mainly for the reason that they cannot tiem i 
proper securities as is possible for the hh i 
The small cultivators are not in a posti 
exert necessary pressure on the authori : 
1S possible for the larger cultivators. As i areas 
the co-operative credit 80001001101 T ik 
cultivators, here again we find that a Apa 
cultivators receive preference. On 4 ie hs 
the larger cultivators have received #5: + they e 
family as against Rs. 2 in the 
cultivators. One thing is mor 
all over the country and it 15 tha 
borrowed by the cultivators 
more than one-tenth of their $ a 
It is a common practice among 4 post! 
cultivators to mention fictitious r 1005, 
loan applications and the দিত) the 
spent on other purposes. Alt es ০) 
moneylenders charge higher ™ র্‌ 
their loans to the cultivator A or 
than that of either the Gove 
‘Operative societies because 


R | of 
1 


their c% 


much less stringent. ae the 00 
With the inauguration a 6150 
Development Projects a2 ace 0 


Sion Services, the co-ope the Gov 

being rather by-passed by is to su’ 

the co-operatin G moveme a 
বি Hs 


strate deeply among the 
titute more than 50 per 
population . Not only that, the 
রা or later shall have 
010 the process of co-operative 
+ that stage the co-operative 
[9 ill be more effective in dealing with 
005 ও farming socicties. As to the 
wi}, 00101 3 of our land system, controversy 
raging in the country as to whether 
taal co-operative farming on the 
or follow the system of indivi- 
3 10729 i ও prevail in Japan. 

) pereli pnd ownership ৫9 it does preval 
nder P i Report shows that about three- 
uliwaka of the peasant households in Japan 
al wd ‘rate less than 2.5 acres each. In Japan, 
) pet daly average holding of a farm family is 2.17 
ed totisgnd in this respect the average per capita 
oy Regie! holding in Japan resembles more or less 
netstat of India. In Asia, Japan has the highest 
"Opening yield with 2,400 lbs. of rice per acre 
ull eH the per capita annual income of those 

ins tffe in agriculture is Rs. 883. 
ors #87) although there is no co-operative farming 
রা m Japan, mechanised farming has been 
z fed even by small cultivators. The 
a fe cultivators have adopted mechanical 
E aed small tractors and they are mak- 
on to di নি of eiric or diesel motors, 
' 5 ie ; ই 

টি Japanese নাট power hulling machines. 
ie Ors Now concentrate their 
Mproved seeds and fertilisers for 
ny of their lands. In that 
.. vv per cent he ar i 
টা of ie area under 
ata Provided with im- 
4 Diddy ca A চি 
o re. The ae ee 800 lbs. of 
À 110 tong টি eport points out 
[10879] 2955 are used in 
sed in Techs 0.8 million tons of 
apan ihe eee million tons in 
a? Te has n e = 
Me system as H ot been co 
bin Japan as been ‘adopted 
» More than 95 per cent 


pust pe? 
cons 


Alger 


ppnisatio 
i resent 
i, sould adop 
uliva Hl of China 


é 


5, 


$ 
tieties, ২ members of co-operative 
4 the “aese societies supply 39 
Cent of + Agricultural finance and 
‘Neary ৭6 total savings of the farm 
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The authorities in India have not yet made 
up their minds as to whether in India co- 
Operative farming should be adopted. If the 
co-operative system is not adopted in India 
one thing must be done in order to increase the 


‘agricultural output of the country and it ig 


that the big land-holders must be eliminated. 


Pakistan’s Vendetta 

The Pakistan Government is only too 
cager in its drive against Hindus, Pakistani or 
Indian, to miss a chance. The news given below 
is only one of many examples. We have beaten 
all records of patience: 

“Karachi, June 29—The Pakistani Govern- 
ment has withdrawn certain Commonwealth 
citizenship privileges from Indians by a notifi- 
cation in the Gazette Extraordinary dated June 
28. The notification designed to ‘reciprocate 
India’s action’ taken early this year makes it 


obligatory on Indians in Pakistan to take out 
ee 

“India had withdrawn from Pakistanis and: 
South Africans certain privileges of Common- : 


residential permits. 


wealth citizenship to regulate their stay in India. 
The Pakistan Government notification follows an 
Ordinance promulgated yesterday to amend the 
Foreigners Act and Registration of Foreigners 
Act. 

“Explaining the implications of the Ordinance 
and the notification a 
man said today: ‘This is only an enabling 
legislation which does not in any way add to 
ihe responsibilities of Commonwealth citizens 
other than citizens of India. Even in regard to 
ihe latter it would only mean addition of a single 
liability, that of securing residential permits 
under the Foreigners Order, 1957. 

“The Government of Pakistan will strictly 
ate the Indian action in the manner and 


reciproca ao 
spirit of their grant of permission of stay to 


Pakistanis living 
strictly adhere to the present arrangements regard- 
ing the stay of Indians under agreements in force 
between the two cou 
permits will have th 
and regulating a proces 
ment between the tw? 
said. 

“In the case 
continued, registration was 
carried out un 


es 


Government spokes- — 


y 


of Indians’ the spokesmen | 
at present being 
der Control of Entry Act, 1952 _ 


‘El 


in India. Pakistan will also - Zae 
৯০৪ 


১২ 


GA 


ntries. Taking out residential : 
e effect only of regularizing = 
s provided for in agree- | 
countries,” the spokesmen f 


a Castes and Scheduled Tribes an i 
_ Principal agency for enforcing 
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and this position will continue. The effect of 


- change in the Foreigners Act, 1946, would be to! 


` empower the Government to take action san 
a foreigner under that Act or under orders passe 
under that Act such as the Foreigners Order of 


1951.’ » 


1777 7)77735)0701" 

ý pa on one comment to make on the 
news report given below, and that is, no meum- 
bent will be found suitable, for obvious reasons: 
“New Delhi, June 21.—Eight months after 
the reorganization of States, a crucial part of 
the scheme remains unimplemented for want of 
a suitable incumbent for the new post of 
Minorities Commissioner whose job will be to 

safeguard the rights of linguistic minorities. 
“According to authoritative sources, the 
delay in appointing the Minorities Commis- 
sioner has primarily been due to the dearth 
of people with exceptional qualification which 
the Government considers necessary for the 


= post. 


“For instance, the Union Government is 


= Toported to be of the view that the Commissioner 
| Zt be an eminent public man rather than a 


civilian and that while being senior enough to 
carry weight with the State Governments, he 
should be young enough to be able to under- 
take strenuous tours. 

“At one stage it was 
this post should go to Mr. 
it was eventually decided 
Governor and the 
through. 


“The functions and i 
a net powers of th - 
Tities Commissioner will be modelled a ea 
of the Special Commissioner for 


almost settled that 
H. V. Pataskar but 
d to make him a 
original proposal fell 


for linguistic minorities whi 
f l which 
the time of passing the 55৩ 


States Reorganisation 


দা safeguards relate 


a টে a both to education 


linguistic minorities 


to the 
Parlia- 
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languages as ‘official lar 
: 9%0017200১ ১ 
a বিটের Suage in 
Domicile 
The Union Ministry 


futile att S maki 
utile attempt at democracy as deta, VH gts 
“New Delhi, June 28. The a ufer 


Ministry, it is learnt, 
to abolish the iniquitous restriction n Eley sts 
which has for long plagued Tecruitment pa. 
services in the States, oR poling 
“At present, almost every State ins || The 
only those who have been residents of the i 
for five or More years should be cgi at 
Public employment under the State CGovemal “Ne 
This practice, apart from) being majaz to i 
discriminatory, causes hardship 10 ne) grants 
minorities because it effectively Keeps oq ad the 
State services people speaking a language (gg pri 
rent from that of the State, | “Th 
“Since Independence, more _partialijith to a 
since the commencement of the Constitution yl Taw 
Central Government has been anxious to do ai) illed 
with this restriction, but apparently thee “The 
been successful resistance by some State, | i of 
“A clear undertaking to rescind this retam e 
tion was given in September last when h tations 
Pant presented to Parliament a 
enumerating the safeguards for ling 
rities, 4 at | 
“To be called the Public Employ j? 
quirement as to residence) Bill, the fi 
legislation is expected to be টি 
monsoon session of Parliament bee! 
July 15. p 


“Every effort is also likely ii 
the Bill passed by the two Houses ™ ul 
Session so that it can be enforced 
further delay. à (0111 
“While চিত shoe te ji 
discrimination based on domici k 
likely to make some exceptions or, 
period. These will relate to 
other backward areas where 


is now drafting Aa disp! 


on 


Ment opportunities, : 10150 
“Among the mpre glane ation 1 
Operation of domicile discrim ster 


of medical appointments in the jarge 


“Tt appears that there até a! 
hospitals 


2.7. 
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ssa and a great deal of 
in West Bengal, 


r and Ori 
among doctors 
are refugees. 
000 the States would appoint 
outside, the people there continue 
ant of medical aid while thousands 
; Calcutta and elsewhere 


ef pelinguuent Public Servants . 
| The bill, about which the news below gives 
sais, will also be a dead letter, so long a 
n | 011] Congress remains In power: . 
> ‘Nev Delhi, June 8.—An official Bill seek- 
o impose stricter punishment on Public 
eps a af the scope of existing legislation will 
gme priority in the next session of Parliament. 
| “The Bill, which is now being drafted, will 
ijk to amend the relevant provisions in Crimi- 
ilaw. The State Governments have been 
led about the proposed changes. 
The objectives of the Bill include exten- 
| E of the term ‘Public Servant’ to cover 
‘ek a classes of employees in statutory cor- 
n H E and Government companies and to 
mommy a minimum sentence of one year’s im- 


stig গাথা ee 
istic চা fop conviction on a charge of crimi- 


H Misconduct. 
| {i 


t is s 
s nae sought to ensure that the fines 
iy T 3 
t corupt 0000. cases are commensurate 
: ena aa and unexplained assets in 
of the guilty officials. Some pro- 


0110 bribe. os 
৪1১98 for the evidence they 
T Mibe-takerg jg also sought.” 


) 
8 Intransigence 


e New 
Sow, ও from the Statesman, 
feriorâtion My demonstrate the lament- 
reme oe standpoint of labour, 
Y questionable leadership: 


Congest; 
th m has again occurred at 
bert x A PS Waiting in midstream 
à hs a the number of 
ae unloading at the Port 
৭ of about 60. 

টা factors are stated 
toot of labour and simul- 

tt auth any ships via the Cape 
20555 have informed the 


ad Ay ৮ 
টু উদ এ 
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Union Government of the de 
gested certain measures to h 
tion. 


velopments and sug- 
elp ease the conges- 


“According to their anal 
wage a pre le es 
their output 7 l টি any, increase in 

ee y lead to the fixation of a higher 
standard by the Choudhury Committe, now 
quiring into the working conditions of labour 
different ports, 

“There has also been lately a shortage of 
temporary labour, a situation which has enabled 
available temporary hands to secure two book- 
ings a day, The incentive bonus offered by the 
port authorities to this class of labour has not 
improved matters because of the extra earnings 
made by the depleted temporary staff, 

“The Choudhury Committee is expected to 
examine the question of reducing the difference 
between the earnings of temporary and - perma- 
nent workers. Temporary hands are now paid 
more or less at a fixed rate while permanent 
labour is paid on a piece-rate basis. 

“Fears that the present output may influence 
the Choudhury Committee’s recommendation re- 
garding per capita standard, it is emphasized, 
are baseless. It is stated that the per capita stan- 
dard output will be determined on the basis of 
figures covering a long period. With the incen- 
tive bonus offered by the port authorities, tempo- 
rary labour can earn almost as much as the per- 
manent labour if they work normally. 

“The port authorities have requested the 
Union Government to see if the investigation by 
Mr. Choudhury can be completed quickly and his 
report published without delay, setting at rest 
the temporary Jabour’s misgivings. f 

“Meanwhile, to help relieve congestion at 
the port, the mechanical arrangements for load- 
ding have been strengthened. 
ved by road from the port 
ened outside to ease the 


ysis, the poor labour 


in- 
in 


ing and unloa 
Cargoes are being remo 
area to the dumps op 
pressure on shore-space.” 


এ 


Industry in Kerala 
The news report, from the Statesman, given 


aks for itself: 
below, SPP drum, June 22—The Kerala Govern: 


t has declared that industrial units, not 
নিজ in. Schedules A and B of the industrial 


Policy Re sy 
oe ২ 
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ationalized unless, in the case of : 
i { i meni 
particular unit, there is gross অন 
leading to loss of national wealth or delibe: 3 
nage- 
and continuous refusal on the part of the ma n 
ment to abide by the Government's policies wi : 
regard to the living and working conditions ০ 
the employees.’ 
“As regards the transport industry, the 
Government has already declared its intention of 
implementing a phased programme of nationali- 


‘will not be n 


| 


zation. ` | 
$ “A booklet entitled ‘Industrial Policy of the 


Government of Kerala’ issued today says that 
‘reasonable compensation’ will be paid in the 
case of those industries which, for any reason, 
are proposed to be nationalized. 

“This will also apply to foreign-owned plan- 
tations when they are nationalized with the con- 
currence of the Central Government,’ it says. 

“The Government assures all encourage- 
ment and help to those entrepreneurs who are 
prepared to play their role in the economic deve- 
lopment of Kerala, 

“Tt will do its utmost to give all possible 
\ E foum of assistance to industrialists, in setting up 
_ and managing industries. The taxation and price- 
policies of the Government wlll be so devised as 
to allow reasonable profit after providing for 
accumulation of capital at reasonable rates. 

“As regards labour, the Government says that 
it will try to develop peaceful relations between 
the employers, and employees. Long-term collec- 
live agreements will be encouraged providing for 
reasonable wages, allowances and bonus, It is con- 
fident that the working class of this State will 
Yealize that it is in their interest to adopt a 
term agreements pro- 
concede their legitimate 
rent is also convinced that 
can be attained only with 
= n of both parties, 
দি (Government also offers St 

y private industrialists 
| the Central Financial C 


Se 


ate guaran- 
to secure credit 
orporations and 


Be to procure raw 
d other means of producti 
m exploring internal and foreign 
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trade unions recognized and ক, | 
negetiations at all leavels to ene a wl 
of {friction to enable the worker to ate eal pl 
able demands and to ensure Mine Tega, | iit 
duction. For this purpose, the Gi pol ai 
use the machinery of joint consultat nt wy be 
mittees and tripartite boards, It wil aj এ] 
commend to the employers establish. tlh 
management councils including representa Jay 
employees which will help reniove bottler Ji the 
production. The Government will set an Ba | 
by constituting such councils rag 
owned enterprises. 


2 
ut 
৯ 


ernme 


ya W 


“The policy ste t 0 T 
policy statement says: ‘As an onl 
for planned national development jn the contet | sport « 
of the country’s expanding economy the priae | sh fin 
sector will have the opportunity to develop ai | mde 
expand.’ | got 

“The Government cannot force its poli d | plete 
industrial peace either on the employers ool 4s 
the employees, but it is confident that by Des 
employers and the employees will both 180৫] 
the necessity of a patriotic and responsible 4 
tude in this matter and help in their endexon 

“ The Government on its part wish to atp |tports 
size that it will welcome and assist the de ary 
ment of all industries—large-scale, mediun Y “Nr 
small—with prom|ptness and enthusiasm, ae he 
statement added.” J mpc 


provis 


Cut in Consumer Goods Import r 

Shri Morarji Desai warned Oe sits 
community in vain on June 6, #8 
quent events have proved. We রা, [ 
from the Statesman, to put it oP he j 
will also show how even in the নে 10001] 
medicines an attempt is being Wf thes wey 
the helpless consumer to the a 


advance notice of 
import of consumer 
months, Mr. Morarji Desa 
not to exploit the conseque? 
prices. 

“He  blunily 


goods in 
59 today Y 
5011 t 


told the না i 
Council that his similar 4PP A he 
not evoked favourable 7 এগ 
community. This ume, দা 
to ‘completely cancel all licen 

might try to exploit the 


[| 


f 
মূ . Q , . এ ir 
| immediately after him, Mr. 


tyf speaking ; President of the Federation of 

ll থে] p pubia Cae of Commerce and Industry, 
| mb 2 জা রন 

টি Cp Federations ‘utmost co-operation 

ed, od th $ মা -A 

E Me 1014 "down prices of scarce commodities. 

Tt 011. beep y 

re NU ooa short succinct speech, the Comimerce 

Se ‘Io 8 Minister gave am account of the 

aly We industry Minister Bave a বে না 

ঘা g A "inroads into our sterling reserves, and 

1. 9৮৮ on these ‘Meagre resources 

ative y a thet the pressure on these Meagre resources 
sl 


neds | unlikely to ‘ease off in the near future,’ 
exe [৪ for this reason, he added, there could be 
|) general relaxation of the terms a deferred 
pment for the import of capital gocds;ralthougs 
ip envisaged a ‘More liberal licensing,’ for the 
e cone sport of capital goods when present “discussions 
e prige i fnancial, banking and other authorities in 
elop af} 11000 of couniries for ‘certain guarantees in 
qot of deferred payment, scheme’ were 
policy d ranpleted, 
rs 00] 


| 
|] agen | 


“As regards the import of consumer goods 
D চু te] 2 


that by, Desai said: ‘We must tighten our belts and 
TY oe 7 

h rl আয, We can do without a number of 

ibe tims we have hitherto been regarding as 


There may be some other items where 
tis in the immediate past will be sufficient 
ate a r et i nos six months, 
iH “feats had be টা টি ie ade g 
M wor, Be oe ee 
li is K achinery worth Rs. 19 crores. 
Seea io oe 8 ies 
f 15 sugar industry, while the bulk 
to the expansion of the 
the cement industry by 
involving foreign capital 
crores and related principally 
of aluminium) and tyres, 
for the import of machinery, 
lowed, Gither for ‘balancing; 
or schemes whose total cost 


akhs, So far, the cash pay- 


manufacture 
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“A suggestion which the Commerce and 
Industry Minister promised to cor 
lah of edn ctw dal i 

বি ng the import of raw films, 

“The Council heard with attention a proposal 
by Mr. W. H. S. Michelmore, President of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, that while 
avoiding unnecessary import of wachinery, no 
installed industry should be allowed to suffer for 
want of import of spare parts, 

“Mr. Michelmore said the present procedure 
ascertaining—before allowing the import of 

a spare part—that it was not locally available © 
should he simplified and speeded up. 

_ “P.T.I. adds : ‘We have made heavy inroads 
mto our sterling reserves,’ Mr. Desai disclosed. 
India’s sterling balances had fallen by over Rs. 
269 crores over a period of 19 months, On 
January 1, 1956, the total balance stood at Rs. 
738.6 crores and by May 24, this year it had 
fallen to Rs. 469 crores, 

“Mr. Desai told mjembers who had pleaded 
against any drastic cut on import of consumer 
goods on the ground that they could result in 
unemployment. ‘I amy afraid it will be so. The J 
foreign exchange position must be taken into | 
consideration and unemployment, if any, caused — 
as a result of cut in imports must be solved in 
a different way.’ i 

“Two members expressed divergent views 
on the question of import of drugs and 
medicines. Mr. S. Rohatagi, speaking on behalf 
of the Indian Pharmaceutical Industry, com 
plained that the Industry’s progress had suffered 
mainly on account of prejudice against Indian 

rugs. He urged that only drugs which were not | 
mantifactured in India should be allowed to be 
imported. On the other hand, Mr. S. M. Shah, 
President of the All-India Importers’ Association, 
wanted import of drugs and medicines o be 
allowed.” 


nsider was that 


for 


Apartheid ‘Challenged 
After the heads of the churches had pro- 


9860 an re 22 crores. These related - 
schemes © cement plants, electrical 
)] টি ana other industrial projects 


st AR 
the Past entirely covered by licences 


iscy 9 
areg that followed, Mr, Desai 
Suggestion by the F.I.C.C.I. 
the import of newsprint. 
1৫2 used the least quantity 


oreover, newspapers 
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tested, the academicians are registering their 
protest as the news below indicates: 

“Cape Town, June 7—Thousands of people 
lined the streets and clapped as about 2.200 
university professors and students paraded 
through Capetown today in their biggest pro- 
test so far against the South African Govern- 
ment’s University segregation plans, 
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y the Chancellor of 
ormer Chief Justice, 
and 


“The procession led fe 
etown University an 
a Albert টি, included both men 

women students. 

“They were protesting against the Govern- 
ment’s separate University Education Bill, po- 
viding for the setting up of four universities for 
non-Europeans and the closing of all existing 
universities to non-whites. পি 

“The Vice-Chancellor and acting Principal 
of Capetown University, Prof. R. W. James, 
the University Council Chairman, Mr. W. D. 

“Baxter, as well as students from the Universities 
of Witwatersrand, Natal and Rhodes (Grahams- 
town) also took part. 

«Addressing the marchers, Prof. James de- 
clared: ‘It is not the practice of our University 
to forsake the functions of teaching and re- 
search and parade solemnly through the streets 
of our city. It has needed a strong urge to per- 
suade us to follow this course of action—the 
necessity of demonstrating to our fellow citi- 
zens, and we hope others, the solidarity of our 
objection to legislation that has been introduced 

to limit or forbid admission of non-European 
students to the Univesity’.” 


Britain and Ceylon 
The following news, from the Statesman, 
are worthy of record: 
“Colombo, June 7.—Britain and Ceylon to- 
ony ct dee letters for the transfer of the 
ritish bases in Ceylon to th r 
টা o the Government of 
“The exchange was mad 
3 jade between the Prime 
চিজ of Ceylon, Mr. Bandaranaike, and the 
ritish High Commissioner in Ceylon "Sir Cecil 
Syers, at the office of the Prime Minister 


hand over her Naval 


On at Katunayake, 20 


; itai, complete 

orces within a period of three 
ক A joint communique issue 

ents of Ceylon and the United 


Withdrawal of her 
years. 

d by the Govern- 
Kingdom stated: 


s the naval base at Trine 
v Orce st lon at Kat 


hited Kinga 


omalee and the 
~atunayake and that. 
vernment, recognizing, the: 
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appa, along with his brother Dr. J 
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right of the ‘Government of Cey] 

under the Defence Agreement এ tog | 
ae ও] 

expressed willingness to agre 1911 18] 


e tO suit > hal | 
ments for the purpose, able 800 | 


0105 


“ ‘In subsequent discussions he 


ld i | 
1956, it was agreed in principle A te sop! 
at Trincomalee and Katunayake should } © bass | the 0 


Re handel [eet 
9 be agre [এ] 
র্‌ 19105. 
Policy of te farate 
establishmeny from 


over to Ceylon in 1957 on a date 
between the two Governments,’ 

“Jt was also stated to be the 
Ceylon Government that the U.K. 
in Ceylon should be withdrawn at the end [01110 
agreed period. E 4 e | 

“In the course of further talks in Colombe | anders 
which have just concluded, the U.K. represen, Jere cific 
tives presented to the Ceylon Government the [এ as 


plans which they had prepared for the wih (ene th 
drawal of the U.K. establishments Tron Ceylon ওযা € 


in accordance with the declared policy of the fatalay’s 
Ceylon Government. ৪০] 
eee, I 
aly op 


“Agreement has been reached between thk 
Governments of the U.K. and Ceylon oni 
timing and method of the withdrawal. The Wl a 
Naval Base at Trincomalee and the Royal dit}, a 
Force station at Katunayake will be foal ei 
transferred to the Ceylon Government on Otel ea 
15, and November 1, respectively. The সারা | and 


of the U.K. establishments will be in the mi 


ars, 0010 Ament 


fas, 


in final settlement of = 
occupation or disposal of the bases. 


Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa 
In the death of Dr. Bharata» Dr. | 
India lost one of her great scholars: Fa Kwl 
j ‘ip Gant 
appa, had been closely associated ee an 
for a long time. His knowledge and He 
literature was almost unrivalled; ompla ol 
chosen as the chief editor of the ৫ e 

Gandhiji’s articles, speeches an 
h the a 
India. The first volume of Eee 0 
might run into 60 to 70 volume: gm 
each was due to appear on % F 
Gandhiji’s birth anniversary: —. 
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| nding at the level of basic 
ca Jy] principles and beliefs is the key 
a ping of the breach that exists 
ace ad America today ins ts 
e t misunderstanding in terms of funda- 
5 a is the pasis of the antagonism that 
a Fio these two primarily idealistic nations 
io ro ihe other on the current critical 
of a (eisene. It is dificult for one who thinks 
|. ims of such basic philoscphical principles 
000009810 the present conflict. It is even 
resena {ere dificult when the existing conflict is inter- 
tthe {wel as one of the basic philosophies. Of 
> vib ore, there are differences between the Ameri- 
Cele Janay of doing things and of viewing events 
01081100015 troubled world and the Indian way— 
zeould not expect anything else. And on the 
en | Re India and America seem to be in 
ai te (aly opposition on major political issues and 


understa 


lonk, 


Ropl ers of international relations. Why? 
al 10 f tause of basic differences. of belief, of 
malj [5 tnd ideals, but because of superficial 


ae flies and because of misinterpretation 
dad রা practical, emotional, political state- 
eben. be a truly representative of the 
F hh 1915 and ideals of the two 
|] £ considerati 
st oy oy 5 on basic principles—not 
4 001018 টি, not political actions, 
k instil] 3 Sts, not frenzied fears or 
Yer 9768] how very much India 


[108 |! ২ 
he lave in S 
Tof the mi common, will overcome 


| 
| lst, ০০ 
(a ang aken opinions others have of 
Py ericans. w; A 
st Uch of ae Will similarly over- 
গো entertain understanding which 
ly be on 3 „concerning India ag she 
111 © international scene. and 
brin lês are willi বদ 
Ing to see the 


Ey Pon Commonly-shared ideas 
le case of major differ- 
z as said, there are 
y each takes this 
Crisi : ee (will?) at least 
mony Nderstanding will not 
are One's’ cause understanding 
By enemies as well as who 


fact, here lies much of the 
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Reconciliation Through Philosophy 


By CHARLES A. MOORE 


world’s present difficulties in some quarteré 
sınce some of the peti a theta ES 
failed to Probe deeply enough into th vee 
principles involved and have রনি 
ca similarities and superficial friendship for 
undamental compatibility of ideas and ideals 
Where none really exists. Understanding at the 
level of philosophical Principles reveals who are 
our true friends and who are our true enemies— 
beneath the surface of expediency. 

It hardly needs the saying to note that real 
understanding does not exist today between 
India and America. In fact, practically every 
publicized opinion and judgment, every inter- 
pretation and evaluation, is open to question, 
to say the least. It is, perhaps, closer to the 
truth to say that every such publicized im- 
pression is actually false—in terms of ithe 
fundamental ideas and ideals of the two great 
nations. (The word “publicized” is used ad- 
visedly, because it is at least partially, if not 
chiefly, due to ignorant, careless, or malicious 
misinterpretation by the instruments of public 
information that such wholesale misconceptions 
exist among the peoples and even among the 
leaders of the two nations). 

What does India think of America—and — 
how correct is that impression? To the general 
Indian interpreter America is materialistic in 
every sense and ramification of the word (with= 
out any sense of spirituality or of the spiritual 
values of life), selfish and expedient even in its 
aid program to the less fortunate and economi- 
cally underdeveloped or currently handicapped 
peoples of the entire world, imperialistic both 
in the literal sense by condoning imperialism 
among the European nations and in the sense 
of economic control of other peoples, | and. 
militaristic with a dependence upon military 
force and power rather than moral force and 
ideals in its relations with other nations. To 
an American, who knows what America believes 
and feels, what America really is, such a picture 
is an ignorant or Vicious travesty of the truth. 
America is none of these in fact or in principles. 
Without going into detail, let it suffice to say 
that, to an American, the United States and its 
people are idealistic in practically every sense 


\ 
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of the word, but not blatantly i 
so. They are moral-minded, morally motivated, 
and morally guided in private life and in inter- 
national relations. They are generous and ৩৮ 
selfish and even inexpedient and unrealistic in 
their foreign-aid program. They are opposed to 
imperialism and the control of the destiny of 
any people by others, as evidenced in principle, 
word, and deed many times jn American history, 
and specifically with respect to Indian inde- 
pendence. They depend on military prepared- 
ness and might only because that is the only 
feasible way to prevent an inconceivably hor- 
rible Third World War, and not because they 
deem war or militarism or military force as an 
ideal or as the proper way for man to conduct 
his affairs with other men, but because they are 
realistic enough to realize that moral force is 
not always sufficiently effective. Americans 
admit that the United States must be and is 
realistic to a point when forced to be so, as is 
every nation in the world. 

It is easy for Americans to see this true 
statement of the case about themselves and 
their own country—though hard for others 
because they do not probe deeply enough or 
know Americans well enough. Superficial consi- 

- derations might well condemn every nation on 
the face of the earth for some of its attitudes 
and actions, America and India alike, It is 
casy, then, for Americans, by knowing the facts 
to realize the misunderstanding that Indi : 
have of the United States— x হানি 

i এ es—and to resent that 
misunderstanding and the actions h 
countries, in this case special] ite ae 

America and Americans But ee 

: , On the other 


for the American to 


at she really 
because—he or 


or fanatically 
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inevitable and mandatory 
in all cases that there are q 
fundamental ideas and idea 
and near necessity. 

The problem in the mind of 
consists in the opposition of th di 
and her friendship with ¢ i 
what seems to be the case—by w 


COE; 
51800 
ls in ti 


al 
hid 
৪ ডঃ msta 
actions, | 


i Fi andi 
to use my way of describing টা 


do India, America, and Communism stand 11), 
relation one to the other? To generalize wu gu 
and after presenting the facts in the 05114 it 
clear that America and India hold in vata pete 
and share alike the basic principles of bn 
idealism—about the universe itself, about my! ort 
about ithe values of life, about the destiny qe 
man, about the proper relations among ua vit 
and about the ideals of individuals and sei” 
Similarly, an examination of the basic ary 
and ideals will reveal, to _ generalise them 
that America, for all its material wealth 1i ihe 
military power, is not and could not be না fo sa 
istic without abandoning all that it ial of i 
sacred; and that India, because of its Le 
ideas and ideals could not espouse ©") tattoo 
without similarly abandoning all ut 

sacred. Appearances to the contrary ” 


পা] 
undermine these inescapable truths. Bo |r to 


one rather basic principle (to he r 
later), India and America see Gye যা 
fundamentals, and even this a that ° 


when understood, can clarify TT oppi 
now to isolate India and America 93011 ie 
ey 


What are the fundamental idea 0191 0 
of the Indian point of view 98 © pn 
understands them? The- on fe, iy, T 
characteristic of Indian philosoP “ee the na 
culture is spirituality সো or thts a 


spirituality of the saint, t 
the abstract spirituality of t 
the religious spirituality of 

Indian people) and there 18 7° S and 
this in spite of social conditio 
now and then that seem to polie 
or genuineness of such a SP” ner 
ideal. From this stems £ a 


a : 


hf cophical and practical—in all 
পি না and life, including’ moral 
of t akes exacting demands on all 


Of sig hich m 
aie arma regardless of all else. The 
Atte, p len karma demands perfection for 
tiple complete responsibility 


tig fF ign and places | 00 bape cere 
pe jor his own destiny. This spiritualism- 


This; 
and i po is not compromised but is harmonized 
vo le টি realism, in the sense of active 
that fH fn in the so-called worldly aspects of 
) ei ia also in the recognition of moderating 
bis & 98798, No Indian would contend that 
a ty Indian lives up to his ideals or those of 
a 11010, and, as a matter of fact, such 
ই is recognized in the sacred texts 
মি i guide his life. All fall short of the ideal 
ase i fet two standards of morality are often 
unig 000, one for the devotee (the preacher- 
of bind vain the West), the other for the ordinary 
নি the “householder,” but this does not 
ny q |= condoning immorality. The caste system 
yng ঢা pit standing legally but still prac- 
| 10 course), the system of values of life 
sip arenas), and the plan of stages of life 
y opis 08) —all these recognize the legitimacy 
ih wilt’ more worldly values TE = 
lih a ধনী y values and pursuits, pro- 
mate ) লীন guided by dharma destined to 
en dit তা zal possession of the 
ts টাটা ust be within dharma and 
it 10011110101 রি 5 a টি 
er, in all thig y t mgs. There is 
» & great respect for the 


d” 
দা টা 
seep fee for tradition that would stand as a 


fl ` 0 an: KA 12 

a শট ; টা that would undermine the 
রিতা ime br; he traditional way of life 
PG, i “ngs changes in detail, as, for 


ple 
at hy 1 the 
ith), there aoste system. Finally, for our 


বা, 
pos he s th Q 
7180] 4 e 0 
nd ie z Ton-ery ideal of ahimsa (non- 
lh, 
|. 


elty, non-inj : 

ios Ot moralitn :910-1111000)) which, with 
ono ie the Tg; M নি the method of 
ife, ty 7 a Indicates also the goal 
রর A ee of immortality the ultimate goal 

ui eri S 
pp a held te po examines this list of basic 
৪011 teir traditi Indians by tho very strong 
OP il pate Ver: 10D, he will find that deep 
[0 টান a close to his own funda- 
n Ufe o Somewhat differently 
MMe S the eggen SOclal milicu, but still 
0 | আখ] 017৫9 Of an over-all idealisti 
FB x, ilosoph er-all idealistic, 

Bt the spin Y. This is the’ spirit 
Y / ; X of India, 
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B 
গা contrast, compare this philosophy 
s so basic to the Indian mind with the 


basic philo.ophy—; i 
ও ভা 52 outward words and 
fundamental ese conform with the 
; » and written-out-for-all-t 
philosophy of Communism or-all-to-read, 
the utter discrepancy Tt 2 bi anyone can see 
“How. তেরি might be asked then, 
77 T PA: Communism and oppose 
favor | Conan ae নি India does not 
and now repeated with the টা beginning 
e ; ও ce before our 
eyes, India could not turn to Communi ith 
out turning its back on all that it ia eee 
held most sacred and considered most important 
Expediency, necessity, a seeming resemblance 
in the purpose of raising the standards of the 
poverty-stricken masses, and a feeling that 
some form or degree of socialism as an orem 
system may achieve the raising of the standard 
of living better under the given circumstances— 
these considerations make for a seeming affinity 
or liking for Communism. But this is only on 
the surface. India does not accept any of the 
basic philosophical principles of Communism: 
materialism, the supremacy of the economic or | 
social values, materialistic determinism, or force 
in all its forms and dictatorial control in all its 
forms as the method of government. If one 
wishes to see where India—or her present 
spokesman, Mr. Nehru, stands on these two 
basic philosophies, let him re-read Mr. Nehru's 
address to the American people given during 
his recent visit to the United States. There is 
no question where the basic agreement stands— 
with democracy and idealism. 

India and- America do not see eye to eye 
on every whit and tittle of their philosophies of 
life, however. It would be a miracle if they did 
—or if any two people did. Most of our differ- 
ences are relatively insignificant as far as the 
rid-crisis is concerned: some possible 
differences on the status of law as 
related to people who rule and people who are 
ruled, some differences concerning the status of 
the family in relation to the individuals in ithe 
family and in relation to the country (although 
this, if it ever was significant, is not so now), 
some differences in the meaning of religion and 
in the hoped-for destiny of man. These are 
there, but they are not vital for mutual under- 
standing or for kinship in the world of inter- 
national relations, as in philosophy. 


present wo 
or alleged 
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. There is one major contrast 
view, however, which, until properly baer 
and respected, can and does force these two 
nations in opposite directions and threaten any 
meeting of the minds on important inter- 
national questions and allegiances. This is a 
somewhat. technical point and somewhat diff- 
cult to state or explain. To put it one way: ID 
all things—in religion, in politics, in philosophy, 
in logic—the West, including America, 18 ex- 
clusive, dominated by the either/or, the black- 
or-white, point of view, whereas India, along 
with most of the Orient, takes the inclusive 
point of view, that of both/and. In India, 
many roads lead to salvation, to God, and the 
one God is called by many mames and wor- 
shipped in many ways, but that makes no great 
difference. The exclusive attitude of the West 
says that our religion is right and yours is 
wrong—how could they both be right? In 
politics and international relations it says that 
if you are not with us you must be against us. 
There is no middle ground. Neutralism? Logi- 
cally, for the Western mind, there can be no 
such attitude, and so there can be none in 
international relations either. Of course, this 
inclusiveness does not mean that every view or 
every attitude is equally true. It does 
a 0575 some truth in every 
জিরা oe paises the real or 
থর 9 ies erner this is naive 
thought. To tt ob outright inconsistency of 

> ৪ c 0 the Indian, In logic and in lif 
this is submission to the all see? 
of the truth. Herein Hee Coo Prehensiveness 

e wuth. Herein lies a basic difficulty for 


India and America, be 47 
, beca 
the present “conflict” cause it is at the root of 


with Communism and h 
Sign up with America. 


re may be some good 
১৯১ “en we might be able to 
unwillingness to reject all 
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of points of 
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type of mentality, cannot teh 
mand of “friend-or-enemy,” We Tstand a 
because we fail to understand ie 
and basis of a point of view 
face, seems merely arbitra 
Because we fail to understand 
point of view, we find 
condemnation. 
actual basis in fundamental beliets of it 

॥ 


There are innumerable other factors » {2 
volved in the complicated picture of the ml 
world-crisis, nationalism, domestic otal 
emotionalism, acceptance even by leaders ol 
appearances for reality, continentalism, pro 
cialism, mistaken identity, personal ambits |, 
fear, common sense, realistic considerations H 
so on. These cannot be overcome over | 
and they are very important, of course, Bij 91 
once the basic similarity of the সাহা 
beliefs of India and America is clearly unk Ail 
stood and realized, and once the basic cone it 2 
of mentalities in the matter of exclusivenes nl 


equally one-sided on both sides—one 
theirs and the other is ours, and that’ 
of it—then the present dilemma, the P 
mortal conflict between these two idealist? 
democratic nations must come to an oe 


ciples and beliefs cannot overcome 
away all differences of action On ip ॥ 
national scene, to be sure, but La রা il 
basis of sound relationship—and, ae j 
80 easy of accomplishment to anyone 
only look for the fundamental agree es 4 
ways of life, in our most important i af 
ideals. Conflict or friendship is bas? on the 
on conflict or similarity of belief a 
Important things of life. a f 
Understanding the picture of ae 0 
and Communism falls into easy *° 
Who are willing to seek such 0 
India and America stand apart * 
they don’t understand each other 
is the object of much scorn ™ 
politics, but the philosophy of 2 “A 
of an individual man, îs th 

can understanding be achiev 
can be found the basis for 9 ৪ 
and a sound peace. 
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ills ding articles in this series we have 
১8: receding a রা ; 

॥ এ? ng other things, with our funda- 
চালা নি to “equality” and “freedom” as 

i a py our Constitution and, further, 

scl নটি by our Supreme Court. In this 

propose to deal with what have been 

jbed in the Constitution as our funda- 

fal right against exploitation, and our 

tir right to freedom of religion. 
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fi 
Pn es 


ambitios 
ions, a 
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e p| ৬101 as the fundamental right against 
, টা 


Jaman ghitation is concerned, it has been embodied 
»fanicles 28 and 24 of our Constitution. 
81828 which prohibits traffic in human 
ess MES as well as forced labour, has laid down 
pied gills; 
গা 1] 23(1) Traffic in human beings and begar 
৪২010 similar forms of forced labour are 
[5৫71001 and any contravention of this provi- 
istic JU all bo an offence punishable in accordance 
| 10 i lv, 
ih 4 Nothing in this Article shall pre- 
ak € State from imposing compulsory 
f 110 purposes, and in imposing 
State shall not make any dis- 
grounds only of religion, race, 
ti È any of them,” 
ও 24 has declared that “no child 
= _ fourteen years shall be 
pe P S in any oth n any factory or mine or 
ef Tay pa fete) hazardous employment.” 
ies z connexion with our 
4. 5 & corresponding provi- 
stitution of the United States of 
UIT thereto, adopted 
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either slavery nor involun- 


» 
ae aS a punishment for 
exist a have been duly 
SUbject to ari, the United States 
2 fn o their Jurisdiction. 
a ৪7533 shall have power to 
Appropriate legislation.” 
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y The amendment was obviously “aimed at 
Negro slavery*.” In the course of its judgment 
in Butler VS. Perry, however, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared? in 1916: 

This amendment was adopted with refer- 
ence to conditions existing since the foundation 
of our Government, and the term involuntary 
servitude. was intended to cover those forms of- 
compulsory labour akin to African slavery, 
which, in practical operation, were intended to 
produce like undesirable results. It was not- 
intended to interdict enforcement of those 
duties which individuals owe to the State, such 
as services in the Army, militia, and the jury, 
etc. The great purpose in view was liberty 
under the protection of effective government, 
not the destruction of the latter by depriving 
it of essential powers.” 

Let us now deal with our Article 23. The 
expression “traffic in human beings” is a com- 
prehensive one. It certainly includes slavery 
and, presumably, traffic in human beings for 
immoral purposes. Thus we find in the judg- 
ment’ of the Calcutta High Court, dated 17th 
February, 1953, in Raj Bahadur, Petitioner, vs. 
The Legal Remembrancer to the Government 
of West Bengal and others: তা. 

“Article 23 of the Constitution provides 
for prohibition of traffic, inter alia, in human 
beings, which would include trafic in women 
and children for immoral or other purposes. 
. . . The scheme of the Bengal (Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic) Act (1933)‘ is to provide for 
salvage of such children as are being exploited 
or are likely to be exploited for immoral pur- 
poses. While the Constitution prohibits dis- 
crimination, it provides for protection of women 
and children who may be said to suffer from a 


EEN ES 
1. Corwin and Peltason, Understanding the Con- 


tute . 114. 
777 vs. Perry, 240 U.S. 328 (1916).—See 


Corwin, The Constitution and What It Means Today 
3 | i 

E and Sen JJ. in Criminal Miscel- 
laneous Case No. 14 of 1953.—The All India Reporter, 

953, Vol. 40, Calcutta Section, pp. 522-24. ; 
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26 
certain amount of disability either by reason 
of their sex or age. In our view, nothing has 
been shown in the Bengal Act’ which can be 
said to infringe either Article 21 or Article 22 
of the Constitution, and we would, therefore, 
hold that the removal and the subsequent 
detention of the girl’ under the provisions of the 
| said Act were and are legal.” 

The non-English word Begar in Clause (1) 
of Article 23 has not been defined anywhere 1n 
the Constitution. It appears, however, from the 
context in which the word occurs that it means 
a sort of forced work from a labourer, presum- 
ably, without any payment for the service 
rendered by him. The enormity of this social 
abuse would appear from the following extracts 
from speeches delivered in our Constituent 
Assembly’ on 3rd December, 1948, during the 
consideration of Article 17 of the Draft Con- 
stitution of India, which practically corres- 
ponded to Article 23 of the Constitution. Shri 
Raj Bahadur (United State of Matsya) ob- 
90100: 

“Begar like slavery has a dark and dismal 
history behind it. As a man coming from an 
Indian State, I know what this begar, this ex- 
tortion of forced labour, has meant to the 
down-trodden and dumb people of the Indian 
States. If the whole story of this begar is 
written, it will be replete with human 
misery, human suffering, blood and tears. 
I know how some of the Princes have 
indulged in their pomp and luxury, in 
their reckless life, at the expense of the 
Ordinary man, how they have used the down- 


5 Bengal. aee VI of 1933. 
41209 girl, Panna Bai by name, had been “y 
covered? by an Inspector of Police from a brothel in 
Calcutta, and had been detained in a Rescue Home 
r a Magisterial order issued under Section 14(2) 
omor Traffic Act 
. t oe ? 
case in question arose in the Calcutta High Cais ae 
Article 226 of the 
nature of Habeas 
ate gf ie girl, ‘then “in 
en i 7 
Rescu j Bahadur, নি 


be known to the girl. His case w 
eof her incarceration, the girl 5 X 
e High Court herself, he was entitled to wk 
ane pepe for her release.—For further 
l India Reporter referred to footnote 
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trodden labourers and dumb “to | 
for the sake of their pleasure 

instance, how for duck-shootin l 
number of people are roped in fas ‘bw ly a 
all day long in mud and টি ly thie 
chilly wintry days. I know how a 
of their game and hunting people aa 
roped in large numbers for beatin ave 
lion so that the Princes may a 
also seen how poor people are e 
domestic and other kinds of laboy 
whether they are ailing or some 
their family are ill. These peo 
nothing or paid very little for the 
from them. This is not the whole story, 41 he 
said in the beginning, it would make realy the 
terrible reading if the whole story is tol, if hou 
know that very often these tyrannies are pene lng ও 
tuated upon poor people by the petty ofitik aed lab 
Not only do these petty officials perpetrate uate Pr 
tyrannies but they also extort bribes from tng t 
labourers who want to escape the curse of th ere 4 
begar. . . . . Summing up, I may add Ù ted, 
Article 13° constitutes the charter of fred 
for the common man, and this Article! isi 
sort of complement 10 that charter of {relia 
This frees the poor, down-trodden and ú 
people of the Indian States—I cannot say Mi}. 
thing of other provinces—from this cuse A 
begar. This begar has been a blot on h A 
and has been a denial of all that has been eitir 
and noble in human civilisation. Throvg এ] 
remained 95 £ if 


ple are pil jis p 
labour extort 0100 1 


like the practice of slavery. 86 nel 
the Drafting Committee” and this ie 
Assembly are entitled to the 
the dumb, down-trodden millions W 


È sa begit 
freed by this Article” from this বি “Get 
Shri S. Nagappa (Madras: 
stated :* alent ] 


“This practice of begar 38 রি amol 
own part of the country, esp ee rafting 
Harijans. I am glad that t n abolish | 


mittee has inserted this Clause 


TE. Í 

9. Of the Draft Constitution ition. yp 
ponding to Article 19 of the oe “aft Cons” 

10. Ie, Article 17 of the DU he Om 
India, corresponding to Article sembly. of 

11. Of the Constituent 4 

12. See footnote 10 above- Debates 

13. Constituent Assembly ~~ 
ber, 1948, pp. 810-11. £ 


er cattle die, the owner of the 

Be ese poor Harijans to come and 

ie TODS ৰ q cattle, remove the skins, tan 
) Inf On the a chappals and supply them free 
gli an or this, What do they get? Some food 
ng i tial days. Often... dic forced 
he wy, [28 ractised even by the Government. 
Ve by (Mg if there is any murder, after the 


UD) ie yp instance, | police force these people to 
it the dead body and look to the other 
yed fo fan? I am glad that hereafter this 


soa] processes. 
bens A iroad labour will 0 টা পা 
03 practised in zamindaries also. For 
Ee if there is a marriage in the zamindar’s 
মা ie will ask these poor people, espe- 
i 4 syte Harijans, to come and whitewash his 
|x house, for which they will be given 
; ra lng except food for the day. This sort of 
fii fd labour is still prevalent in most parts 
ate a ite Presidency. Another thing that I want 
tomei to the notice of the House is that 
aa p aer the big zamindar’s lands are to be 
iq 1] immediately he will send word for 
free} or people, the Harijans, the previous 
TE say: ‘All your services are confiscated 
i i 7 টি you will have to 
ay of £0 to any ০০ বি E. the 
use A Ar vill give one morsel of food তি 
une fi টি oe This sort of forced labour 
nb 4 tiled ০05 ডি 
vial rafting Gq ty. T am very thankful 
j ju mmittee. I support this 
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fm of forced labour does 
anythin’ all parts of India, call it 
R 3 like that, and in my part of 
রিনিতা oftentimes js more or 
and th to the land and he has 
°se are contingent on. his 

thy a ave,” ; 
টা forms ন pression “begar and 
io), 23 z 97090. labour” in Clause 
A S not include forced 
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been well if this poi এ 

0০৮77 point had been clarified in the 
It may also be not 

clause (ii) of Clave ny re that, under Sub- 

Constitution, th 


and Not the Legislature of a State, is competent. 
subject to what is provided for in Clause (b) 
of the Article, to make laws contemplated by 
Clause (1) of Article 23. This provision has 


obviously been made in the Constitution with 


a view to ensuring uniformity of such legislation 
in the country. 


i ইটা of Article 23 as quoted before, 

ated as an exception to what has been 
laid down in Clause (1) thereof. Tt empowers 
the State, as defined in Article 12 of the 
Constitution, to impose “compulsory service for 
public purposes,” subject, however, to this 
condition that in imposing such service it must 
not “make any discrimination on grounds only 
of religion, race, caste or class or any of them.” 
The word “only” here is significant: There may 
be discrimination on any other ground, say, on 
the ground of merits, or of fitness for the 
service in question. It may also be noted here 
that the expression “public purposes” in this 
context means, as Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
Chairman of the Drafting Committee, made it 
clear before the Constituent Assembly on 3rd 
December, 1948, both “social” and “national” 
purposes.” 

With regard to the suggestion made by a 
member” in the Constituent Assembly that 
compulsory service required by the State should 
be paid for by it, what Dr. Ambedkar observed ~ 
in connexion with Clause (2) of Article 17 of — 
the Draft Constitution of India which practi- 


ae er === == 
* In the Annexure to the Interim Report of the ~ 
Advisory Committee on the subject of Fundamental 
Rights, presented to the Constituent Assembly of 
India on 29th April, 1947, the corresponding recom- 
i AS: 
eT human beings, and forced labour in any 
form including begar and involuntary servitude arene 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party 8 all 
have been convicted, are hereby prohibited and any 
contravention of this prohibition shall be an offence. 
—See Reports of Committees (Constituent Assembly 
of India), First Series, 1947, p. 23... $ 
The wording of the corresponding American law 
referred to in an earlier part of this article, may also 
jn this connexion. j 
চা Assembly Debates, 3rd December, 
48, pp. 812-13. } ae 
17 Sardar Bhopinder Singh Man (East Punjab: 


General).—Jbid, p. 806. ; 
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cally corresponded to Clause (2) of Article রে 
of the Constitution, is worthy of note here. 
do not think,” he said,” “that it is desirable to 
put any such limitation upon the authority of 
the State requiring compulsory. service. It may 
be perfectly possible that the compulsory ser- 
‘vice demanded by the State may be restricted 
to such hours that it may not debar the citizen 
who is subjected to the operation of this Clause 
to find sufficient time to earn his livelihood, 
and if, for instance, such compulsory labour 1s 
restricted to what might be called ‘hours of 
leisure’ or the hours, when, for instance, he 15 
not otherwise occupied in earning his living, it 
would be perfectly justifiable for the State to 
say that it shall not pay any compensation. In 
this Clause, it may be seen that non-payment 
of compensation could not be a ground of attack; 
because the fundamental proposition enunciated 
in Sub-clause (2) is this: That whenever com- 
pulsory labour or compulsory service is de- 
manded, it shall be demanded from all and 
if the State demands service from 
does not pay any, I do not think the State is 
committing any very great inequity. I feel. . . 
1) is very desirable to leave the situation as 
aroas dt has been left in the article as it 
: Thus it is evident from what is shown 
above that it is not obligatory onthe part of 
ee State to pay any remuneration for any com- 
oe টানি public purpose. Presum- 
vais he imposition of compulsory 
_ Service in a particular case is for a public 
_. Purpose or not is, in the event of a dispute; 
- subject to determination by the court, : 
of law. 
-We have referred before to Arti ] ; 
the Constitution, So far as this টি of 
cerned, the determination of what i A 2 
employment” in a particular ; is eal 
ne itis submitted, also with ae ae fra lly 
Av any rate, it is gratifyin ; REENA 
India it isa fundamental sight of রান, i 
the age of fourteen, not to be en child below 
_ hazardous employment. gaged in any 
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venient to the reader to 
/ uot: 
and then to deal with টা টা el 
Article “25. (1) Subject Plication, 


morality and health and to TA Publi, nl 


of this Part,” all Persons are a wel i A 

freedom of conscience and the রী আআ) 40 

profess, practise and propagate টি af itl 
on, 


402) Nothing in this Artica a.) 
the operation of any existing ibs 
the State from making any law— 
“(a) regulating or restrictin 
mic, financial, politica] 
lar activity which may 
with religious practice; a 
providing for social welfare ad xf i 
form or the throwing open of Hl Cons 
religious institutions of a wile 
character to all classes and staal | 
of Hindus. ie 
“Explanation I—The wearing and camer | 


| a out | 
9 shall ihe we 


tia parted 
& any eud, 


or other R 
be asmi 


u (b) 


profession of the Sikh religion, ` tts, 
“Explanation I1—In Sub-clause (b) dees t 
Clause (2), the reference 1. Hindus shall Mio, C 
construed as. including a reference to piid wh 
profesesing the Sikh, Jaina or Buddhist reli 
and the reference to Hindu religious institit 


Article 26." Subject 
morality and health, every 


ovable Sd 


tion or any section thereof sha 
right— : ৪ er 
(a) to establish and maintain ie 
for religious and charitable pe 
(b). to.manage its own affairs" |, 
of religion; 7 j 
. (c) to own and acquire ™ 
A movable property; 22° -i giftan. 
(৭). to টির such property E i 
ance with law.” soph 
Article “27. No. person shall be ৫7 
to pay any taxes, the proces 5 
specifically appropriated in 
penses for the promotion oF Mie 
particular 1eligion or religious . us 1057 
Article “28. (1) 0০476 ol ni Sat 
shall be provided in any educan 7... 
Wholly ‘maintained out of State ay af 
402) Nothing in Clause (1) 2 duit 
an educational institution WAC 
19, Ie, Part II of the 
with our fundamental rights. 
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een established under any 
hich requires that reli- 
imparted in such 


(০ put has b 
. trust W 

+ or trus 
shall be 
attending any educational 
ye recognised by the State or receiving 
19000) state funds shall be required to take 

i fi X A è 
te jigious instruction that may be 
such institution or to attend any 
be conducted in 


premises attached 


on. 
i No person 


. ; / Wahi ac oven পা cant 
idli, a minor, his guardian has given his consent 
ij 


EM a নি A 
| 4 careful perusal of these provisions of 


onstitution will convince the reader that 

all there is one principle, 

| ৯111, the principle of deliberate dissociation 
11001051700) religion. Or, to put it in 

1 camijniter language, there is a determined attempt 
ded intl all to avoid an alliance of religion and 
fis, which often leads to dangerous conse- 

> (b) Mees to the stability of a State. The authors 
shall |] Constitution have seriously tried to 
the 


| pesni vhat is called in Western parlance 
tt oi the Church and the State—a charac- 


Si T of mediaevalism. This is as 
i} f J 

ie 0 a Bs m a progressive modern 
ul 7100. We have accepted as a basis of 


denot Constitu; 
pad [on hat the State in India should 
ptt by the concen ee what exactly is 
২০ ৪ secular State? The 
Hime of th ar State was nicely expressed 
i মতা টি of our Constitution in 
J than repro a ly, and we cannot do 
T By টি a here what they stated 
A, tandi, [তি EM as I understand it,” 
protest) on py anid Maitra (West 
| ng the Sis December, 1948, “is 
ation ও দি 9৮ gomg to make any 
Communit on the ground of 
y 078০0] Against any person 
S j “* 10rm of religious faith. 
that no particular 
teceive any State 
le State is not going 
5 aan endow any parti- 
an > sion of, or in pre- 
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will be discriminated against sii ; 
দি that he professed গা টি 
State tha 05 words in the affairs of the 
will not MS lee (৩. any particular religion 
This I consider PS i a = a 
g me essence of a secular 
a the same time We must be very 
CU" to see that in this land of ours we do 
09725 to anybody the right not only to 
৮১০ 
has Sore aa at the Constitution 
right but ae 55০১৩ 

; 0 as a fundamental right. In the 
exercise of this fundamental right every 
community inhabiting this State professing 
any religion will have equal right and equal 
facilities to do whatever it likes in accordance 
with its religion provided (that) it does not 
clash with the conditions laid down here” 
(namely, the requirements of public order, 
morality and health as well as the other pro- 
visions relating to our fundamental rights). 

Shri H. V. Kamath (C.P. and Berar: 
General) observed; 

“Tt is clear to my mind that if a State 
identifies itself with any particular religion, 
there will be rift within the State. After all, 
the State represents all the people who live 
within its territories, and, therefore, it cannot 
afford to identify itself with the religion 
of any particular section of the population.” 

And Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 
stated:* 

“We are pledged to make the State a 
sccular one. I do not, by the word ‘secular, 
mean that we do not believe in any religion, - 
and that we have nothing to do with it im our 
day-to-day life. It only means that the State 
or the Government cannet aid one religion or- 
give preference to one religion as against 
another, Therefore it is obliged to be absolutely 
secular in character.” . 

As shown above, the right to freedom of 
religion as guaranteed by our Constitution is 
not an absolute or unqualified right. Tt is, in 
the first place, subject to the requirements of 
public order, morality and health. Secondly, ib 
is subject to what has been provided for in 
Clause (2) of Article 25 of the Constitution. 
as quoted before. These conditions are suffi- 


21. Ibid, 6th December, 1948, p. 825. 
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and, as Shri K. Santha- 
e Constituent Assembly 
on 6th Desember, 1948, their full চর 
“are not easy to discover.” “Naturally, on 
adaed,* “they will grow with the growing ১০০19, 
and moral conscience of the people. For 
instance, I do not know if for a considerable 
period of time the people of India will think 
that purdah“ is consistent with the health of the 
people. Similarly, there are many institutions 
of Hindu religicn which the future conscience 
of the Hindu community will consider as m- 
consistent with morality.” This argument may 
equally apply to other religious communities In 
India. Of course, the final decision of what 1s 
consistent with Articles 25 or 26 of the Con- 
stitution will rest with our judiciary. 

[61087 be noted here that during the consi- 
deration of Article 19 of the Draft Constitution 
of India which in effect became later on 
Article 25 of the Constitution, some members 
of the Constituent Assembly had objected* to 
the inclusion of the word “propagate” therein 
in connexion with religion as, it had been 
apprehended, this might lead to inter-communal 
05 in the country. It was, however, 

to propagate religion followed 


from the fundamental right to freedom of speech 
and expression as 


the Draft Constitution, which cor 


ciently comprehensive 
nam pointed out in th 


responded to 
ondly, it was 
his right was 
of public order, 
t it must not be 


n violation of any other provision of Part III 


the Constitution which dealt with funda- 


ntal rights. This a ider 
ficient was considered to be a 
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Assembly on 6th December A 
note here. “I have,” he 
words to say with regard 
taken to the word ‘propagate ~ 
present set-up that we are now n po tk 
this Constitution, there is a secular g মীর 
is no particular advantage to a ment Tel 
community over another; nor is ag fe] 
political advantage by increasing one Te ay) 
those circumstances, the word ‘propagate 
possibly have dangerous implications q 
some of the Members think that it has i 

over, I was a party from the very টি 
the compromise with the minorities, which | 
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not because tel” 
er as 


wanted to convert people aggressively, but! 
cause the word ‘propagate’ was a fundam 2 
part of their tenet. Even if the word ween |!" 
there, I am sure, under the freedom of ste 
which the Constitution guarantees it ie 
open to any religious community to pel a 
other people to join their faith. So long as চন i 
gion is religion, conversion by free exertst Re A 
the conscience has to be recognised. The ul fl 
‘propagate’ in this Clause” is nothing Map 
much out of the way as some people think 1 
is it fraught with dangerous consequti 
Speaking frankly, whatever its results 
ought to respect the compromise. 
rities Committee” the year belo ee sft l 
~ 7 le) 

formed a great achievement by ovision ol | 
report. This unanimity creati 
of harmony and confidence 1 
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i 
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“or ধা 
community, Therefore, the দা wl yi 
should be maintained in this a mai 
that the compromise so laudably © 

should ® 


the Minority Committee 


turbed.” i a 

We have quoted Article 2 

as the rights conferred by ger oncer 

(৫), and (d) of the Article are ue 5 
too, are subject to the requite 

gai pl 
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r and health. Thus they are not approved of by his Judgment and conscience, 
orality ৪ টির Dr: Ambedkar made” but also to exhibit his belief in such outward 
’ Constituent Assembly on 7th acts as he thinks Proper and to propagate or 

i the State reserved to itself the disseminate his ideas for the edification of 


; টু 

i feb late them whenever public order, IOS. A question is raised as to whether the 
: : re নী would require it. word person’ here means individuals only or 
৪২] and Iy | includes corporate bodies as well. The question 
a sow refer he the mee of De m our opinion, is not at all relevant for our 
here y ||| ‘Court on Articles 25, 26 and 27 of the present purpose. A Mathadhipati* is certainly 


0, as expressed in connexion with its not a corporate body; he 15 tke 

a dated 16th March, 1954, in The spiritual fraternity and by virtue 

mer, Hindu Religious Endowments, has to perform the duties of a religi 
8 ss Sri Lakshmindra Thirtha Swamiar It is his duty to practise and p 
Shirur Mutt (to be referred to herein- religious tenets, of which he is an adherent and 
jns the Swamiar case), its judgment, also if any Provision of law prevents him from 
10410 March, 1954, in Mahant Sri Jagan- propagating his doctrines, that would certainly 


head of a 
of his office 
ous teacher. 
ropagate the 


It 


elu Romanuj Das and another vs. The State affect the religious freedom which is guaranteed 
von se and another (to be referred to herein- to every person under Article 25. Institutions 
e th 


aas the Jagannath Das case), and its as such cannot practise and propagate religion; 
dam ent," dated 18th March, 1954, in Ratilal it can be done only by individual persons and 
a k, 01001 Gandhi vs. The State of Bombay whether these persons propagate their personal 
fie al Others and Sri Shappoorjee Bomanji Billi- views or the tenets for which the institution 
t vilel ad Others vs. The State of Bombay and stands is really immaterial for purposes of 
persus [er (to be referred to hereinafter as the Article 25. It is the propagation of belief that 
gani Ul Gandhi case). These judgments were is protected, no matter whether the propagation 
ঠা (Mus and were delivered in each case by takes place in a church or monastery, or in a 
The vot] je J. temple or parlour meeting.” i 
ing Y E the course of its judgment in the With regard to Article 26 of the Constitu- 
my case the Supreme Court declared: tion, the Supreme Court first held: ap 
eq hi | OW come to Article 25 (of the Con- “As regards Article 26, the first question 2 
sults ‘hes ) Which, as its language indicates, what is the precise meaning or 5 a 
ie we iced Person, subject to public the expression ‘religious denomination’ an 
a ie রন and Morality, a freedom not only whether a Math could come gia this ong 
ga n such religious belief, as may be sion. The word ‘denomination has Peen T nedya 7 
৮77 in the Oxford Dictionary to mean ‘a 9 Gonen টা 
lent Assembly Debates, 7th December, of individuals classed together under the pee « 
ee e o A D 
; i nization a ঃ | ere 
॥ Dp, ober, 1954, pp. 1005-1046. mon faith and organizat ডি: 
e 00088, a distinctive name.’ It is well known that Yu 
i tting up Maths as centres of 
il Appellat practice of se s as ভার 
১108 “diction: Civil Appeal theological teaching w হানি 
রী pre : ivil ppea g রা qd by various = 
el was « টি, টি? 7 Sankaracharya and vea টি তি ছি 
h ag ist the judgment o teachers since then. After : i 
cemi adras High Court, dated zi h nd philosophers 
> 1951, b i ] f religious teachers a 
t ’ Y which the learned galaxy o : নিন SEES OR 
Sented by the respondent who founded the different sects al ) s 
(4108) 5 “wamiar) under Article 226 5 elizion that we find in India at the 
his fo 92d directe A -hibition the Hindu religion 
Oder 11201 Prohip: 2 Writ of prohibition ne of such sects or sub-sects 
ও eli biting the appellant (the present day. Each one oe নত, 
the SOUS Endowments, Madras) can certainly be called a religious 
M Settlement, of a scheme in ই 


ath 


w 


Petit; ity own 7 h লন IOUS 
Matha happened tobe hrirur Math, "35. The head or superior of a Math (a religi 
ol. y peat) —Thel Supreme Court institution). 


36. The Supreme Court Reports, Vol. V, Part IX, 


> art, a y 
nq log.’ IX; September & October September & October, 1954, pp. 1021-1022. 
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tion, as it is designated by a distinctive টি 
jn many cases it is the name of the founder 
and has a common faith and a common spiri- 
tual organization . . - As Article 26 Can 
plates not merely a religious denomination. নী 
also a section thereof, the Math or the spit ua 
fraternity represented by it can legitimately 
come within the purview of this Article.” 

“The other thing”, the Supreme Court 
further observed,” “that remains to be consi- 
dered in regard to Article 26 is, what is the 
scope of Clause (b) of the Article which speaks 
of management ‘of its own affairs in matters 
of religion’? The language undoubtedly sug- 
gests that there could be other affairs of a reli- 
gious denomination or a section thereof which 
are not matters of religion and to which the 
guarantee given by this Clause would not apply. 
The question is, where is the line to be 
drawn between what are matters of religion 
and what are not? It will be scen that besides 
the right to manage its own affairs in matters 
of religion, which is given by Clause (b), the 
next two Clauses of Article 26 guarantee to a 
religious denomination the right to acquire and 
own property and to administer such property 
m accordance with law. The administration of 
its property by a reigious denomination has thus 
been placed on a differen footing from the 
right to manage its own affairs in matters of 
religion. The latter is a fundamental right 
Which no legislature can take away, whereas 
the former can be regulated by laws which the 
legislature can validly impose. Tt is clear 
therefore, that questions merely relating to dk 
ministration of properties belonging to a reli- 


ay the and it ig a t 
| hich ig ay susceptible of any rigid টি 
s - . + Religion is certainly a matt i 
vw th individuals or 5 টি T 
টি রে There are well-known reli 
m india, take Buddhism avd Jaini ন 
. . ন g a 
poo believe in God or in any Intell 
: Cause. A religion undoubtedly has 
or doctrines 
by those who profess that 


it is not 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


religion is conducive to their 
being, but it would not be con Spirit, 
religion is nothing else but (sic E 
belief. A religion may not only 
code of ethical rules for its follow ; 
it might prescribe rituals and oben 
monies and modes of worship নি 
as integral parts of religion, and i 
and observances might extend ey these fon | 
of food and dress.” ৮৩ 
“The guarantee under our Constitu k 
continued® the Supreme Court, “not a f 
tects the freedom of religious opinion A 7 
tects also acts done in pursuance of a th, 08 
this is made clear by the use of the পা | 
‘practice of religion’ in Article 25, ial ie 
C. J. of the High Court of Australia, whi a 
dealing with the provision of Section u 4) i 
the Australian Constitution | 


3, ed: jiti ! 
are regan lh 9001 


‘free exercise of any religion, made the fol 
ing weighty observations: 
“Tt is sometimes suggested in discuss 
on the subject of freedom of religion th 
though the civil Government should not in| 
fere with religious opinions, it nevertheless npn 
deal as it pleases with any acts which are d |: 
in pursuance of religious belief without m ah 
ing the principle of freedom of religion 
appears to me to be difficult to maintain 
distinction as relevant to the interpretation 
Section 116. The section refers in express ti 
to the exercise of religion, and therefor 
intended to protect from the operation 8810] 
Commonwealth laws acts which are e. 
exercise of religion. Thus the section & i 
beyond protecting liberty of pouor 
tects also acts done in pursuance s 
belief as part of religion.” 
“These observations apply 
protection of religion as gual 
Indian Constitution. Restriction 


it 


ay to a 
tee | 
7 a the Spel 


38. Ibid, pp. 1024-102 

39. Section 116 of the 
Constitution Act, 1900, runs a 
i “116. ‘The Commonweal! 
aw for establishing any revel’ >. d 
religious 5 a 0. oxohibitink tos 
cise of any religion, and 
required as a qualification for 


Pommonwealth of 
5 follows: 0 
ghall : 


trust under the Commonwealth.” dgment 1 
40. In connexion with his Ith (67 


Company vs. The Commonwea 
127). pa 


> of religion are permitted both 
0699 Pe 96 on grounds of public 
25 health. Clause (2) (a) of 
ri the right of the State to 
economic, financial, 


= 
= 


reserves 


estrict any নি = 2 

ৰা secular activities which may 
eat religious practice and there 
ated WI 


the State by Sub- 
a ynder whi State can legislate 
welfare and reform even though by, 
it might interfere with religious prac- 
The learned Attorney-General lays stress 
se (2) (a) of the Article (25) and his 
vis that all secular activities, which 
associated with religion but do not 
i constitute an essential part of it, are 
mble to State regulation. 
The contention formulated in such broad 
Wa cannot, we think, be supported. In the 
fx place, what constitutes the essential part 
) {oll faneligion is primarily to be ascertained with 
ince to the doctrines of that religion itself. 
10015 of any religious sect of the Hindus 
on tha, stile that offerings of food should be given 
oy nt ie idol at particular hours of the day, that 
Jess mip frica ceremonies should be performed in a 
are dan way at certain periods of the year or 
inte there should be daily recital of sacred texts 
ces to the sacred fire, all these would 
ia een of akion and the mere 
sS ই of Bhs A N of money or 
ore HAP 11801 ware ate servants, or the use 
ues would not make 


of নি Secular activit; 
0] ar activitie রা : 
ne in Wl emo, ot Vities partaking of commercial 


they Tight given to 
ch the 


nly 


ft 
10] 


ic character- Bee 
goes bh thes and ২ না all of them are religious 
KP vitin th be regarded as matters of 
reid Article 25 (2) Meaning of Article 26(b). 
J. by the St ©) contemplates is not re- 
to lle freecom ate of religious practices as 
by vation a of which is guaranteed by the 
he “ Order an When they run counter 

| না 

“hy Activities ae ay Morality, but regu- 
iy | ৭ Politica A are economic, com- 
dy ciated ২ their character though 
পা এ this With religious practices. We 

10111 Ut connexion + R 
GA it An cases j n to a few American 
y x ie all of which arose out of 
Pe. ২০০২০ es connected with the 
; is asociatia, m as ‘Jehovas Wit- 
i Dy n of persons loosely 
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i Article 25 of the Constitu- 
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organized throughout Australia, U.S.A 
other countries regard the literal interpre 
a me Bible as fundamental to proper religious 
i ft ee a 
s y of their political ideas. 
They refuse to take oath of allegiance to the 
king m yee constituted human authority and 
even to show respect to the national fla 
they decry all wars between nations E a 
kinas of war activities. In 1941, a company of 
‘Jehova’s Witnesses’ incorporated in Astral 
commenced proclaiming and teaching matters 
which were prejudicial to war activities and the 
defence of the Commonwealth and steps were 
taken against them under the National Security 
Regulations of the State. The legality of the 
action of the Government was questioned by 
ineans of a writ petition before the High Court 
and the High Court held that the action of the 
Government was justified and that Section 116৭) 
which guaranteed freedom of religion under the 
Australian Constitution, was not in any way 
infringed by the Nationa! Security Regulations 
(Adelaide Company vs. The Commonwealth, 
67 C.L.R. 116, 127). These were undoubtedly 
political activities though arising out of reli- 
gious belief entertained by a particular com- 
munity. In such cases, as Chief Justice Latham 
pointed out, the provision for (the) protection 
of religion was not an absolute protection to be 
interpreted and applied independently of other 
provisions of the Constitution, These privileges 
must be reconciled with the right of the State 
to employ the sovereign power to ensure peace, 
security and orderly living without which | 
constitutional guarantee of civil liberty would © 
be a mockery.” ; 
The Supreme Court next referred to some 
American cases“ and then remarked: 
“Tt is to be noted that. both in the American 
as well as in the Australian Constitution (sic) 
the right to freedom of religion has been 
declared in unrestricted terms: 
limitation whatsoever. Limitations, ১0৩ 
have been introduced by courts of law in these 
countries on grounds of morality, order and 
রি 9 8 Ek ee 


and 
interpretation 


চি: 


39 above. 


43, See foot-note 
43. Conade nra ar poe 

i s here. f y | 
Slate eal judement for details in this connexion. 
The Supreme Court Reports, 
Part IX, September & October, 1954, pp. 1028-1029. 
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fection. An adjustment of the com- regard to Section 21 of the Madr 
social protect the interests of Government gious and Charitable Endowm, 
e a liberties is always a delicate miVVicragreen., . ©, with hs | 
T £ dificult task and that is why we find রি in - view taken } 
difference of judicial opinion to such an extent 21. ee empowers th 
in cases decided by the American courts where (Hinc u = igious Endowments 
questions of religious freedom were involved. his subordinate officers and al 
Our Constitution-makers, nowever, have em- rised by them to enter the 
- bodied the limitations which have been evolved religious institution Or place of Worship fos 
by judicial pronouncements in America or purpose of exercising any power conferred, 
| Australia in the Constitution itself and the duty imposed by or under the Act. T w । 
language of Articles 25 and 26 is sufficiently known that there could be No such thing ed pu 

clear to enable us to determine without the aid unregulated and unrestricted right of ci g 
of foreign authorities as to what matters come a public temple or other religious institu | 
within the purview of religion and what do not. for persons who are not connected with by 5 
As we have already indicated, freedom of reli- spiritual functions thereof. - It is a tradition, 
gion in our Constitution is not confined to reli- custom universally observed not to allow ates 
gious beliefs only; it extends to religious prac- to any outsider to the particularly sacred wen 

© tices as well subject to the restrictions which the of a temple as, for example, the place whet 
Constitution itself has laid down. Under deity is located. There are also fixed hod! 
Article 26(b), therefore, a religious denomina- worship and rest for the idol when no di) 
tion or organization enjoys complete autonomy bance by any member of the public is allori 
in the matter of deciding as to what rites and Section 21, it is to be noted, does not cont | 
ceremonies are essential according to the tenets the right of entry to the outer portion 018] 
of the religion they hold and no outside autho- premises; it does not even exclude the in 
rity has any jurisdiction to interfere with their sanctuary, ‘the Holy of Holies’ as it is said, 
decision in such matters, Of course, the scale sanctity of which is zealously preserved. Mh 


of expenses to be incurred in connexion with does not say that the entry may be made ৮ 
these religious observances would be a matter due notice to the head of the institution ™), 
of administration o 


a on of property belonging to the at such hours which would not interfere vate 
religious denomination and can be controlled by due observance of the rites and ceremont fii 
5 secular authorities in accordance with any law the institution. We think that as die A 
. af conn by a competent legislature: for it stands, it interferes with the fundamental ti di 
\ ae not be the Injunction of any religion to of the Mathadhipati@ and the denori l 
08580) the institution and its endowments by which h head, guaranteed under a H 
y Meuring wasteful expenditure on rites and T of (তত 17 Py 
be noticed, however, that Section 21 has জর rightly held রে va | 
s the fundamental right We have quoted before A wa 
nation or its representative Constitution and may note 
যি 7 accordance with Supreme Court has stated in rega he 
9 Plication. “What is fo of isl 
; tee the Court observed“ in the cows’ ori 
ct to such restrictions ment in the Swamiar case, “is Ee A 
propriation of the proceeds of টি 
ment of expenses for the pie 2 
tenance of any particular religi 


as Hing 
S Act 


religious denomination 
In any other authority 
n of the right A 

. | 

um of Article 262 44. The Supreme Court 27702]. 
ecision of the Supreme Court on 
টা i n conn exion with the case unde 46. The head or superior of 2 ts, 

তি alko interesting. Ti held“ with p 47. The Supreme Court Ree 

oe Ne : Nh Part IX, September & October, P 2 
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ason underlying this pro- 
Ours being a secular State 
dom of religion guaranteed 
here ১6, tion, both to individuals and to 
হা1010101) : বা না 

p Om” inst the policy of the Consti- 
į of public funds any money 
ation or maintenance of any parti- 

ih promo i religious denomination.” The 
mae this view in its judgment in 
ah Das case. “What is forbidden 
it said® in it, “is the specific 

ng wal sition of the proceeds of any tax in 
entry i sa of expenses for the promotion or main- 
[46 of any particular religion or religious 
with ty amination”. This is only fair. As Shri M. 
tio oitasayanam Ayyangar (Madras: General) 
y reee in the Constituent Assembly on 7th 
দি 1948" in connexion pio Article 21 
houn ft ite Draft Constitution of India which in 
= Jewe corresponded to Article 27 of the Con- 
allord E “In a secular State where the State 
onip ted to view all denominations in the 
„ofi এ] not give encouragement to any 
o maf 10110. denomination at the expense of 
lis provision. ig absolutely necessary. 

rod. Jp and parcel of the Charter of liberty 
de teh aati freedom to see that no particular 
nl টি 1S given any advantage over 
rit amination. This Article is very 
is and cae CO a 
Hel out here pursuits. But, it should 

f of is in th re, 1f the imposition levied by 
some special ee special service 

Ot those ion EY ork done for the 
he question Om Payments are 

i Of application of 
This was the view 

টির a নি 

5 1 is CBS: an 
Woon, nus, for instance, 
nat], Das case the 


y he 16 
initio. 3 
a 01005 
Bang free 


A aga 


it 8 


ay ou 


1954, Vol. V, 
1954, p. 1054. 
Debates, 7th December, 


discussion by the 
etween a tax and 
Vamiar case, Jagannath 
randhi case. Reference 
€ interested reader. We 
n here as it is not yery 
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Supreme Court held® 
bution payable by a 
Section 49 of the 


that the annual contri- 
oe or temple under 
5 rissa i igi 
Endowments Act ragga, Relig 
temple ving at ae a 
§ an annual income exceeding 

Rs. 250 must make an annual contribution, on 
a certam percentage basis of a progressive 
character, for meeting the expenses of the Com- 
missioner of Hindu Religious Endowments and 
his staff, was not to be hit by Article 27 of the 
Constitution. The reason was that the object 
of such contribution under Section 49 of the 
said Act was “not the fostering or preservation 
of the Hindu religion or of any denomination 
within it’, but “to see that religious trusts and i 
institutions”, wherever they existed, were pro- 
perly administered. “It is the secular adminis- 
tration of the religious institutions”, the Court 
further declared,” “that the Legislature seeks 
to control and the object, as enunciated in the 
Act," is to ensure that the endowments attached 
to the religious institutions are properly ad- 
ministered and their income is duly appro- 
priated for purposes for which they were 
founded or exist. As there is no question of 
favouring any particular religion or religious 
denomination, Article 27 could not possibly 
apply.” Thus, it is clear that Article 27 only 
requires that, to quote Dr. Ambedkar, “public 
funds raised by taxes shall not be utilised for 
the benefit of any particular community” or 
religious denomination.” i 

The view taken by the Supreme Court of 2 
Articles 25 and 26 of the Constitution in con- 
nexion with the Swamiar case was in essence . 
reiterated by it in the course of its judgment in. 
what we have called, for the sake of br evity, 
the Ratilal Gandhi case." Thus we find in this 


judgment: 


EE Ee a 
1954, Vol. V, 
The Supréme Court Reports, , Vol. V, 

part IX, নত & 25 1954; pp. 1052-1055. 
A Ibid poe Hindu Religious Endowments 

939, as d in 1952. 

ie তি ate this connexion the judgment of 
th a reme Court in what we have called the Ratilal 
Gandhi 096. Supreme Court Appeals, 1954, Chau- 
iburi, Calcut . 538-57. 
2 Ss CE Assembly Debates, 7th De- 
2 বিন Court Appeals, 1954, Chaudhuri, 


Calcutta, pp- 
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“Article 95 of the Constitution মে 
to every person and not merely to 7: $ ae 
of India the freedom of conscience on ae 
freely to profess, practise and 7 দানি 
This is subject, in every case, to public or r, 
health and morality. F urther, exceptions a 
engrafted upon this right by Clause (2) of 
Article. Sub-clause (a) of Clause (2) saves a 

ig power of the State to make laws regulating or 
restricting any economic, financial, political or 

other secular activity which may be associated 

with religious practice; and Sub-clause (b) 
reserves the State’s power to make laws provid- 

ing for social reform and social welfare even 
though they might interfere with religious prac- 

~ tices. Thus, subject to the restrictions which 
| _ this Article imposes, every person hag a funda- 
mental right under our Constitution not merely 


] «fo entertain such religious belief as may be 
| approved of by his judgment or conscience but 
| to exhibit his belief and ideas in such overb 


4 acts ag are enjoined or sanctioned by his reli- 
| gion and, further, to propagate his religious 
views for the edification of others. It is im- 
material also whether the propagation is made 

\ by a person in his individual capacity or on 
behalf of any church or institution. The free 
exercise of religion by which is meant the 
performance of outward acts in pursuance of 
religious belief, is, as stated above, subject to 

| State regulation, imposed to secure order, public 
| health and morals of the people: What Sub- 
| clause (a) of Clause (2) of Article 25 contem- 
i plates 1s not State regulation of the religious 
| _ Practices as such which are protected unless 
Ae না k public health or morality 
‘mic commercia] pea 2 
E ie ae or pa itical Character though 
associated with religiou 

“So far as Article 28 
with a particular 
religious freedom, 


subject 
Under thig Article, ee 
1 or a section of it has the 
and maintain 
charitable pur- 
: way all affairs 
Rights i 
denomination or Sen a ito 
own movable and immovable pro- 
dminister such properties in 
W. The language of the two 
of tticle 26 would at 


CAN 
= 


৫০ 
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once bring out the difference 
In regard to affairs in matters a 
right of management given to 0 
is & guaranteed fundamenta] 
legislation can take away. 
as regards administrati 


is entitleq to om i 


minister such property but onl tog 


with law. This means that, th 
late the administration of trust property 
means of laws validly enacted; bu 13 
it should be remembered that under Ani 
(0), it is the religious denomination | 
which hag been given the right to adminy 
its property in accordance with any lay shale 
the State may validly impose. A gy mit 
takes away the right of administration allot 
from the religious denomination and vests! 
any other or secular authority (sic), w 
amount to violation of the right whit 
guaranteed by Article 26(d) of the Constitu 
“The moot point for consideration, th | 
fore, is: Where is the line to be drawn bers itn 
what are matters of religion and what ar wij 
Our Constitution-makers have made noe) 
to define what ‘religion’ is and it is ee 
not possible to frame an exhaustive be | 
of the word ‘religion’ which would be P. 
to all classes of persons . . - Religie নি 
or performances of acts in pursuance? শি. 
belief are as much a part of religion | al 
or belief in particular doctrines . - 4 
tinction between matters of religion 0৫ 
of secular administration of ও a By 
may, at times, appear to be 2 te all 
in cases of doubt, as Chief wa takoa 
pointed out . . :, the Court shou 94] 
00011991150 view and be actuate 
tions of practical necessity- 


ticle 28 ° 


So far as. 
a may © 
1, we nk j 


Let us pass on to Ar 
tution, as quoted before. 
of the Article is concerned h 
that it follows as a corollary i f 
neutrality in regard to religio p have 
the authors of our Constitutio ple 
as one of its fundamental ছি I 
really unavoidable in a com 7019 
Where there is a “multiplicity ny 
ie Comp” 
129, 


56. Of Australia in Adela 
Commonwealth, 67 C.L.R. 116, 
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was, therefore, hardly wrong 
he Constituent Assembly 
stl connexion with 
Draft Constitution of 
lly corresponded to Article 


Ika 
7 jn t 


ie Ol ০ 

01, 
sin, there will be pupils | 
ip Christian community, Zoroastrian coms 
iy, or to the Jewish community. If one 
1 ea further, and I think it would be desirable 
further than this, the Hindus again would 
wided into several varieties: there would 
৬5510010107 Hindus, Vedic Hindus believ- 
Wn the Vedic religion, there would be the 
SAN fists, there would be the Jains—even 
YA ewt Hindus there would be the Shaivites, 
4 | tmould be the Vaishnavites. Ts the educa- 
A tion to be required to treat all these 
ete) | non a footing of equality and to provide 
ats instruction in all the denominations? 
নানি that to assign such a task to 
mle would be to ask it to do the im- 
S true of a city like Bombay 


fe” What i 
| Ply a fortiori to the Union of India as 


at or even 
fie (2) 
And wi 


: Of the history of this country 
with the object of giving 
at for some reason they 

© People 10 manage them and 
“vet by the State as a trustee 
tust AN 1s obvious that when you 
the ২৩৬৮ fulfil that trust in all 
be has already taken over 
nd placed itself in the posi- 


e to h 


. tien; SSS eee ST 
conn, Assembly Debates, 7th Dezcmber, 
rae 38100 w: 
tafe 3310. 
st C tie the Proviso to Article 22(1) 
n. ause (2). India which in essence 
) of Article 28 of e 


ten 
A 
i sembly Debates, 7ih December, 
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Obviously you cannot say 
that notwithstanding the 
giving religious instruction 
1 | hereafter you shall not 
give such instruction. -I think that would be 
not only permitting the State but foreing it to 
commit a breach of trust.” 


Clause (3) of Article 28 achieves, to quote 
the words of Dr. Ambedkar again, “two pur- 
poses.” “One is,” he said,” “that we are permit- 
ung a community which has established its 
(educational) institutions for the advancement 
of its religious or its cultural life, to give such 
instruction in the school. We have also pro- 
vided that (the) children of other communities 
who attend that school shall not be compelled 
to attend such reigious instructions (sic) which 
undoubtedly and obviously must be the instruc- 
tion in the religion of that particular com- 
munity, unless the(ir) parents consent to it. As 
I say, we have achieved this double purpose 
and those who want religious instruction to be 
given are free to establish their institutions and 
claim aid-from the State, give religious instruc- 
tion, but shall not be in a position to force that 
religious instruction on other communities.” 
Thus, under Clause (3) while a community “is 
free to give religious instruction” in its educa- 
tional institutions and the grant, if any, “made 
by the State shall not be a bar to the giving 
of such instruction, it shall not give (religious) 
instruction to, or make it compulsory upon, the 
children belonging to other communities unless 
and until? the consent of their parents has been 
obtained.” Further, the continuance of the re- 
cognition of an educational institution by the 
State would, it is submitted, depend on the 
fulfilment by the institution of the requirements 
of Clause (3). It may also be noted here that, 
according to Dr. Ambedkar, once an educa- 
tional institution, whether maintained by & 
community or not, gets a grant. out of State 
funds, it must be open to all communities. 
Presumably this follows from Clause (2) of 
Article 29 of the Constitution. 

It should, however, be pointed out here 


tion of trustee, then 
to the Government 
fact that’ you were 
in these institutions, 


course of his speech on Article 22 of 
titution of India, which in effect cor- 
of the Constitution.—I bid, 


_ 
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E 
ction as contemplated by 
titution, should not be 


t of academic studies 


that religious instru 
Article 28 of the Consti 

used with the pursui A 
on course of বিন in cultural subjects. 
This point seems to have been established from 
the following discussion” in the Constituent 
Assembly on 7th December, 1948, although it 
must be admitted that, in the absence of any 
authoritative definition, the court of law alone 
is competent to state what exactly is meant by 
religious instruction: 

“Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: May I 
put the honorable Member one question? There 
is, for instance, an educational institution 
wholly managed by the Government, like the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. There the Vedas 
are taught, Smritis are taught, the Gita is 
taught, the Upanishads are taught. Similarly in 
several parts of Bengal there are Sanskrit 
Institutions where instructions in these subjects 
are given. You provide in Article 22(1)” that 
no religious instruction can be given by an 
institution wholly maintained out of State 
funds. These are absolutely maintained by 
State funds. My point is, would it be inter- 
preted that the teaching of Vedas, or Smritis, 
or Shastras or Upanishads comes within the 
meaning of a religious instruction? In that case, 


all these institutions will have to be closed 
down. 


i “The Honourable Dr. B. R. Ambedkar: 
a রা not know exactly the character of 
He Institutions to which my friend Mr itr 
has made reference , , . TS De 
; “Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Take 
or instance, the teaching of Gita, Upanishads, 
the Vedas and things like that in Government 


5 Sanskrit Colleges and schools. 


“The Honourable Dr. 


: B. R. : 
My own view is this, that ভা: 


7 religious instruction 
62. Ibid, pp. 884-85. 
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is to be distinguished from 
Those are quite different টি 0 
instruction means this. Tor jing, Rai 
the Islam(ic) religion js টা 
that you believe in one God ae it 
that Pagambar the Prophet সত aa 100) 
and so on, in other words, what রি last by 
A dogma is quite different from cer aa 

“Mr. Vice-President: Nak 
for one minute? As Inspector J 
the Calcutta University, I used ig ie tlt 
Sanskrit College, where, as Pandit a 
aware, students have to study not 
University course but books outside i ale 
Sanskrit literature and, in fact, Sanskrit 
books, but this was never regarded as rl li 
instruction; it was regarded ; 
culture. 

“Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: My pithy 
is this. It is not a question of research. ti 


ty 
hy 
২ 4 
Ms 


এ 


i integ 
OF College fe 


AS a coui 


ings, 
of study. I ask whether lecturing on Gita s T 
Upanishads would be considered as giving tele tha 
gious instruction? Expounding bee 
not a matter of research. fal part 

“Mr. Vice-President: It is a question bred, 
teaching students and I i 
instance where there was a Muslim student [las 
the Sanskrit College.” whi 

Thus religious instruction as contempäi 


1 : itution is to bell 
by Article 28 of the Constituti vi nl 


treatise—as a part of an final gik 
Of course, as already stated, the a | 
on a disputed question like this mA 
court of law, and the court of oF ae 
to take a commonsense view of | 
matter like this. aries NOU 

In our later articles in es পাটি K 
pose to deal with some ° Ne: TF 
Rights under our Constitution. 


61. Dr. H. 0. Mookherjee. 
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Jordan has been caught in the whirl- 
01৫ international power politics. The diver- 
4 5 of Russian communism, 
Ein capitalism and- militarism, British 
| eiaism and Arab nationalism have lifted 
mall State, in the centre of the Middle 
is political pressure zone, from the surface 
s telgia}uities. The young king Hussain has dismissed 
cows ifs Nationalist leader Nabulsi and his cabinet 


h. Kidin According to the king he had communist 
s braulajesigs, Another ministry was formed under 
Cita silk Kaladi but he also could not carry on for 
ving relate than a few days. He had to resign. The 


1100 re Representatives was dissolved, all poli- 
IE 


i de eae nd politicians have 
nts p ; ibility of dropping of para- 
4 20০0 at the deterioration of 
ae A substantial dollar aid is 
ANR on iie Ne king say, ‘Yes, come.’ The 
other hand hac thr paa 
টিটি ANC, has threatened grave 
|| the ane interference by the Western 
s ofS, specia] ars of Jordan. Arab heads of 
ings 7 ti y Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria 
|e টি ese developments. 
ay The টি the trouble is not far to 
i z De ensis is a symptom of the 
h le Bag নি The situation of 
‘Pi. S placed À > junction of three conti- 
i the cross-roads of com- 
© Most টি the western countries 
hay A ই industrially and com- 
an, aj al stake in maintaining 
South land routes to Eastern 
Besides ptt Eastern and Far 
রা রী Is Is also at the route 
dle ng © regions. Economically 
ane vital for the West. Tt 
of the world’s oil reserve 
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THE JORDANIAN WHIRLWIND 
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and produces about 20 pe er A 
put which supplies নী টা H r 
Western European requirements on which 
depend their industrial and military strength and 
No SS of living. The entire plan of 
Fo a Eo will be shattered to pieces in the 
NATO bein ppage of supply for a long time. 
: g the ‘first line of defence’ in the 
American Hemispheral Defence scheme is of 
vital importance to the U.S.A. The U.S.A. 
cannot satisfy the oil needs of the Western 
European countries for a long time because of 
her own soaring requirements and dwindling 
home and the Carribean supplies. The location 
of this vital region close to the southern border 
of communist Russia has made the area strategi- 
dally important in the ‘Power Bloc Politics,’ 
for if once the region through communist sub- 
version and infiltration falls in line with Russia, 
the freedom and security of the ‘democracies’ 
will be jeopardised. Except for Israel and 
Turkey which are a bit advanced, the whole 
area is subject to arid climate, backward 
economy, low standard of living, social weak- 
ness, and political unstability resulting from 
their natural environment and political domi- 
nation by Britain and France and lately by the 
U.S.A. This has made the whole of the Middle 
East a fertile ground for communist activities. 
After the decline of British power in the region 
the U.S.A. has been trying to gain strength on 
the pretext that the Middle East has become a 
‘Power Vacuum’. Now it will be easier to under- 
stand the Jordanian situation in this regional 
setting. à 
Historically speaking, Jordan is a young 
kingdom. Formerly it formed a part of the Otto- 


man Empire. After the fall of this Empire in 


World War I several small political States 
came into being and Trans-Jordan was one of 
them. According to the promises of France and 
Britain the liberated States were to have 
national governments and administrations but 


after the cessation of hostilities the promises — 
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were forgotten and according to the a 
Sykes-Picot Agreement the region was divide 
between them. Other great powers did not come 
in the picture because Russia was gong through 
her revolution and the U.S.A. had characteris- 
tically recoiled to her isolationist policy. Thus 
| France got the League of Nations’ mandate over 
ee Syria and the Lebanon, and Britain received 
i the mandate over Iraq and Palestine which also 
included Trans-Jordan. The breach of promises 
by these powers fanned the flames of nationa- 
lism. Germany’s propaganda and subversive 
activities against Britain and France gained 
ground in the ‘Fertile Crescent’. The U.S.A. 
also became interested by then and sided with 
the national movements in the name of their 
national herocs Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington. Britain cleverly adjusted her 
telations with the countries of the region. 
Palestine was divided into two parts, the area 
Cast of the Jordan river being Trans-Jordan. 
In 1922 it was turned into an Emirate under a 
| pro-British Emir Abdullah while his brother 
| Faisal was made the King of Iraq. But the 
= British controlled the Jordanian armed forces, 
= the Arab Legion, by modernising and putting 
Í 86 under the command of General Peako and 
tater on of John Glubb (known as Glubb 
_ Pasha) who became a de facto ruler. Thus 
= Britain was successful for the time being in 
keeping the national emotionalism under con- 
9০: During World War IT, Britain, U.S.A. and 
Russia occupied nearly the whole of the Middle 


ra 
EL 
T 

at 


osition to foreign domination specially by 


x Sahar. ‘S.A. 
- more interested both economically eral N 
; that Britain was reduced 
eo power, the U.S.A. also উইশ 
ৃ রি eae টিটি the defender of the region 
a ny outside i i 
: ana i : interference, Specially by 


EE ht to maintain 
: d qaba and station 


} UX of 
refugees created grave rehabilita 
for the desert State. This mad Ta P 
it began to be called due to ihe ae 
trans-part of Palestine west of টান 
a bitter enemy of Britain anal 
=e STE 5 এ also 
U.S.A. which helped in the creation of fo af | 
gave it economic sustenance, There m 
inner rivalry between Britain and tlie 110 
The assassination of King Abdulla} in 195 Al 
the accession of Prince Talat who was | 
Briti i : NL 
anti-British and Pro-American is said to hea} 
American intrigue. But Britain also intigel 
and influenced the Jordanian Parliamen; | 
dethrone Talat on the pretext that he was nel 
tally deranged. The minor King Hussain af 
put under a temporary Regency Council of fe 
British men. But in the meantime AW 
hationalism was growing stronger every tiji 
The patriotic political parties, especially 4] 
National Socialist Party, headed by Sue 
Nabulsi, worked against all sorts of foreign it] 
ference in domestic affairs. The Baghdad i 
was rejected outright, Glubb Pasha was | 
missed and the first free elections were 4 ul 
1956 which brought Nabulsi at the head di 


£ ; m | 
government. Nabulsi had a mandate fro P| 
treaty 0, 


TOU 
3 (as ul 
080] | 
Ver only 


| 
o 


bases in Jordan against EgyP 
Military Command with Egypt 4 
abrogated the 1948 treaty 4s 
financial implication was 
mises of Syria, Saudi Arabia ant রি 
gap created by the stoppage of ee 

payment. Thus Britain was expe e 


the idea of any such pact eT. 
thread to bind. With British PS yi 

came a place where both the is K 
U.S.S.R. looked for infuon to dy 
showing inclinations to enter and 0101 
relations with the USSR jp 

hence the U.S.A._ > 
influence King Hussain ?° 
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THE MIDDLE EAST AND JORDAN 


w of oil with all its diese, 
consequences on the defence and economy a 
n is considered to be vital the West European countries. The Suez coun 
hy $ S Involved in the region? The crisis, after the withdrawal of British orce: 
A enen o ৩৪৩ Y i tant geogr om nal zone, has made this pipe-line 
element, e very important geogra- from the cana ; : টা 
নথ a sj Jordan, her location. Though even more important than before. One $ 
it ae drop of oil is obtained from reasons for the domination over Egypt was 
shi ik only Jordan’s geographical maintain the transport of 
i ese the country so impor- and this is also the case WI 
S are নর East, Where the political Powers are trying to 
a টা seen on the surface in line with the 
ipe-lin 1S brought into oil politics repeated as regar 
mes from Iraq and Saudi similar situation 
Veh this State to touch the transit. Renan’s 
| On the west. In times of tent to the rest 
Me Middle East States them- independent po 
Bags States ordan and either of the region. 
BT Ara 


eiti, has followed is a result to stop the flo 
| Why Jordan 
À big Power 


litically’ is working in 


» Israel, the Leb ; The same locational factor has ma 
: anon, Syria, @ 3 টা, ; 
bia, © pipeline can be cut. Jordan a vital link in the ocean, land ans 
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‘communications of the Middle East in particular 


and the whole world in general. With the pa 
tant British exit from Egypt and রর 
disturbances over the control of the Suez Cana 5 
the door to the Bast, Britain and her friends 
are considering the possibility of the construc- 
tion of an out-flanking ship canal via Israel to 
the Dead Sea and thence to Aqaba and out to 
the Gulf for the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
Both the Dead Sea and the port of Aqaba are 
in Jordanian territory. Port Aqaba at the head 
of the Gulf of Aqaba has a better port-site than 
that of their Umm Rashrash and, is therefore, 
coveted by the Israelis as a port on Asiatic 
waters, which among other advantages would 
obviate Suez Canal passage which has become a 
serious point of contention with the non-Bagh- 
dad Pact Arab countries. The closure of the 
Suez Canal by Egypt against Israeli ships was 
also one of the reasons for the Israeli attack 
on Egypt; even the Gulf of Aqaba is considered 
by Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Jordan to be terri- 
torial water whereas Israel and her western 
supporters hold it to be an international water 
with right to free access to Israeli ships. If 
+ i Jordan is anyhow brought to term with the 
= Western Powers, two powers out of the four 
S bordering its shores would be practically brought 
A a ao of the internationalization of the 
শি না / though its Possibility is quite remote. 

mee tne strategic role of this ocean lane has been 
ee emplified in the last world war when this 
é pee for Toute’ was successfully used to build 
0) powerful forces for the ‘annihilation of the 


i= 


_ the same port of entry and 
be used to defend the oil 
‘fines of the region. 

ae The new all-weather tr 
ifa the Israeli 


lines of supply can 
-wells and the pipe- 


st haq prompted the British to make 
í east extension of the Jordanian 
1 a continuous frontier with that 


0 estern extension of the 
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Iraqi territory. At that 
and Iraq had close treat; 
the north and Saudi Arabia 
potential enemies. The curio 
territories gave protection to th si 
and the road and air routes. But x oj 
has gone out of hand a sen By 
communication line has occurred re 
The air-routes from London to 
pass via Jordan, and Mafraq h 
R.A.F. station and airfield of Malo, ২ & 
n 3 5 Jor i 
tance. Thus Jordan was important bo iia 
way-station for the commercial and ¢ 
lines and as a strategic air-base near { 
southern rim. Even if the conventional 
is ruled out in the future, air-bases are inde 
pensable for nuclear warfare also. Ismaily} 
Egypt had gone out of hand earlier and nog fi | 
evacuation of Jordan had made Mafraq w ise | 
for the Western Powers. There remains ahl" 
Hibbaniya in Iraq which is the only গা 
major importance near the Russian border n 
whole of the Middle East. With hostile Sym | 
the north the landing facilities and air PSB 
might be denied to the Western Powers m 
event of war as it was denied during the M, 
crisis. + 
Thus we see that the geographical | 
of Jordan is such that if she is allowed 
main out of the western camp she may 
a serious breach in the ocean, land 1 
EFE substan 
communication system and thus রা 
affuct the defence strategy of the Fe 
Powers led by the U.S.A. in the tl kay 
The locational factor gains a রি Ruy 
in view of the recent: political deei 7 
set-ups in the Middle East. The 586 Tm 
Š i Turkey, 
countries of the Middle East— Es 
Iran—are close friends of the We 


7 220] alt: 
but they are separated ioe eh ugh go 


ad became a i 


bade 


Tar, j 


01117 


friend of the Western Power Jordan A 
cognised by Iraq and Iran) fails to 
the Pact area (Iraq and Iran) editert® 
free and direct outlet to the h 


A the 
Jordan is forced to be al friend x 

there will be a continuous A edite 
States right from the southe + dit. 
shores to the western borders d 
will make the Pact stronger 5” 
This zone will separate SYP and 
in the north from Saudi Ae 60৫ 
the south and south-west uae 


way from the united front of 
ates and the joint army com- 


z 


ken 2 
arab St 


01019] বাসি 
Dipen lant eo hich declarec 
hg fee te strike at the very root of 
ich ini ve. Nasser, the worst enemy 

{pie Middle East. The Damascus 
into being as è reaction to 
1 act, will be considerably 
না the stooge of the West, 
Fie breathing space for them if the 
the Sor 0101 atmosphere at any time becomes 
e Sori sating, will become a bit safe from the 
“lun side where she has the longest frontier, 
Pe Jordan rejects the shadow of the West. 
08119 all these developments will make the 
pe Powers, especially the U.S.A., mili- 
ain orld, economically, and politically stronger in 
af East, the U.S.S.R. would dislike 
00181817004 try to keep Jordan as far away 

myiftte West as possible. With this end in 
sde will try to instigate her communist 
Hother leftist friends in Jordan to influence 
Su Toca and active politicians as well as the 
a sentiment and to foment trouble if neces- 


spelt west 12 the 
Hy, which came 


J aD U.S.A. is more likely to gain, at 
a eerily, ìn the contest for supremacy 
4 th account of three factors. Firstly, 
af rate 1১ governed by a king who fears 
Pa ists in whose scheme of things 
alt এটি a king. The U.S.A. is no 
if ons ডিও m the Middle Bast, rather 
© One oma eee it is easier to 


টং ‘ng Saud who in spite of 
toyalt Stanted concession on one- 
e nationalist rising in 
he king and there is no 
e Lebanon. Thus the 
dangerous for his per- 
Sa closer friend in Traq 
the U.S.A. preaches 
he stands to gain. 
one dan and the King of 
A mene e Hashamite family. 
‘the Wea Of the Baghdad Pact 
g st and carries his cousin in 
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Arab World, p 
Joining the D 
against the Baghdad 
n out Iraq from th 
League because she had টি the ee 
ae of repeated warnings to the contrary. The 
Bad ma that holds the king closer to the anti- 
aghdad Pact Arab countries is the danger of 
her immediate neighbour Israel which has 
demonstrated her aggressive strength several 
times after her inception, the attack on Egypt be- 
ing the most recent. But this relation between — 
Israel and Jordan may be expected to change for — 
the better if Jordan accepts the Eisenhower 
Doctrine which has been introduced in the 
Middle East to give economic and military help 
to the countries in the region in case there is M 
communist activity or open aggression. In that 
case both Israel and Jordan will be under the _ 
strong hands of the U.S.A. and their policies 
will be guided by her. | 
Thirdly, Jordan’s economy requires subs-  \ 
tantial financial backing from w rich nation. =% 
After the exit of the U.K. she has lost a finan- | 
cier as well as a source of financial organisers, | 
technicians and skilled personnel. The future of > =] 
Jordan's 1,400,000 people, 500,000 of whom are 
disgruntled refugees from Palestine, depends on É- 
the implementation of the economic programme. 
The greater part of the country is bare sandy 
tableland; only the higher and rainier western 
part of the tableland near the Jordan Valley 
and the Dead Sea is suitable for crop raising 
while further east where rainfall drops sharply, 
nomadic tribes find only a poor living. 
rehabilitate the backward economy Jordan has. 
planned for irrigation and agriculture schemes, 
extension of the port of Aqaba, a road link be- 
tween Aqaba and Amman, the capital, a national 
oil refinery, the development of potash and a 
phosphate industries and the rehabilitation of 
Jordan’s part of the Hejaz Railway. Though 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria filled up the 
gap. made by the stoppage of British annual 
subsidy, they are not able to finance all thi 
projects as they have serious financial limit 
tions. For the Arabian Potash Company whi 


a 


sa Jordanian project, Egypt and CEE in 
had agreed to subsidise £125,000 ce Co 3 55 
Syria and the Lebanon had promise et 
‘each while the rest £625,000 had a তি 
out by Jordan herself. Besides, the 01 44 ne 
project is expected to cost £4,100,000 ee a 
Agaba port development and the roa Ta 
‘with Amman are expected to cost a Phe 
£4500,000. All this money cannot be expec S 
from the poor Middle East anti-Baghdad Pact 
neighbours and the king smells the danger in 
the communist money (though openly he is to 
admit help from any quarter). So there is a 
great temptation to accept the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, if not in name, in spirit. : 
Tf due to these factors Jordan is lured in 
the trap laid out by the U.S.A. the whole 
scheme of things in the Middle East is going 
to be changed. The plan of Nasser will 
be shattered and the entire political and 
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THE Swadeshi Movement in 


ad Bengal was not a 
mere political agitation 


. It was the dynamic out- 
burst of the soul of a nation Which was trying to 


obtain crystallised self-expression. Behind the 
Movement lay the philosophical and sociological 
teachings of Lokamanya Tilak, Sri Aurobindo 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Surendranath Banerjee and 
also : Rabindranath Sri Aurobindo’s 


spiritual-political orientation, 
s his theory of divine 


F determinism in history with reference to Bengal 


1718110178119 movement: 
= “Nationalism is jn ionali 

a ee is না nationalism cannot 

4... as no human thing, it is God who 

g in Bengal. God cannot be killed 

be sent to jails রি... 

msiders God or Atman to 


iders Go be the 
movement and hence jn his s 


peeches 
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> bindo, a part of the spiritua 
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military set-up in the Middle 
through a drastic change. 
not only of Nasser but of 
Pact countries of ihe Middle East 
they are trying to influence King + 
to go for the Eisenhower Doctri h 
king is trying to play the role of th, Bi 
the donkey trying to please eves 
swears in the name of Arab nations 
abhors the idea of pacts to please মী 
and to seek the hands of his neighbours pe 
the same time welcomes financial help ‘a 
strings attached) from any quarter hate | 
to please both the U.S.A. and the a A 3 
Union. But will this role succeed for | 
People doubt. The wind must blow this wayal an to 
that. Even today it is apparent, the winte 101 
the tendency to be westerly. This may pri} “ 
for sometime only; the cyclone in the গার em 
mind cannot be far behind. 


P a. the 
he advocates a revurn to the iG a vol 
sation of its plans and dictates. i 
the spiriy would have been 18! 


jays 
and apprehended there could a tp com 
A o 
people who would act ঢা oven 


of a God-inspired leader. 
nationalism was in the divi 
invasion of India was also, 


ne plan, রি 
ng 1৫ 
accords be 


ism 
chanis” 
] me o jal 


the former was the antithesis a was 
the eighteenth century the cor ful med) I 
trailors, self-seekers and pon se was 1 
the reign of Tamas. The ERE of th 
the slavery and political dep E the, 
of the country. At that E e 
appeared on the scene to © Hence h 
able design of providence: trated 
inhuman  repressions perP® of 
imperialism were also a Part ut the wa 
“Repression is nothing : 


Pp HTLOSOP HIATT POEMS ATTORI OR PENSEE" 


4 7 51215, 
19807 us into shape so that we 
is 


Myoulded into a m pe 
t for his work in the . wor d. 
jama, mal aim of the divine power be- 
রা jalism was the effectuation of 
a task which Aurobindo con- 
the central trend in the history of 
last two thousand ও 
s the will of Gx 
১ all the principal even 
al movement ana 


S; Being a 


istory he 


aprel > courso 
pet ral move. 
the Beng A } ping 

g of Indian nationalism to be 


by God, He ~considers 
hof the Congress ab Si 


historic 
0 to be a 
*s depor- 
the will 


1701 


as taken 
3 of men, 


pepe) tem and His ways are not the w: 
j lr He is all-wise.” 

Since the real leaders of the ও nent were 
15110) Kurar Datta or however 
attey might be, but God himself, hence his 
Lhd to be accepted, 

This theory of divine determinism of history 
BL the ultimate leadership of political moye- 
es (like Indian nationalism and the French 
a রী পা is a cardinal belief of the 
NER End. In the Mahabarata 
Ee are Instances of providen- 
Bi nee cowie of history. In the 
টে ta ee Wherever there is any- 
টি টা sal in human and cosmic 
“Of the divine ০৭ as a manifesta- 
Alloy of the $ ঠা edas contain the clas- 

tthe kine f sat between Indra and Vritra 

Bear “ae “tie gods is solicited for kill- 

bingy k টি demon. Thus what 

theological F 3 only restating a vital 

at he টা ene. difference how- 
Bik, countries, a other illustrations from 
y Poing of View of he World to substanti- 

icq]. Puch a divine and provi- 
১0105 Mterpretati > 

8) of : lon was suited to 
because it nol “only 
of much that would 


ion 
~ Wise ag 


terms of the be- 
Uture success, ) 


of divine determinism 


ighty nation and an 
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implies the concept of 


force. The philosophy behind such a conception 
Kalil the না tase ee great men, 
and she ge tha be the absolute being 
de o cae odiment of divine force, 
J ; gy. It is not accidental that 
sne works more in one man than, in another, A 
leader is chosen because he vindicates the possi- 
bilities of a willing channel of the divine force, 
Once chosen, Kali never rejects him nor allows 
him to reject her, unless the main objective has 
been realised. In the Bhagavadgita Krishna tells 
Arjuna that although being over-powered with — 
an egoistic notion the latter would like’ to 
renounce warfare still it could not be possible 
because the great powerful force of Nature would 
almost. compulsively goad and impel him to | 
action. For the concrete success of any movement 
several types of instruments are needed. Some 
may be rejected and thrown while some are 
preserved. “This is the greatness of the great 
man, not that by their own strength they can 
determine great events but that they are serviceable 
and specially forged instruments of the Power 
which determines them.” Kali takes possession. 
of them and hence such leaders can achieve 
results beyond any ordinary canons of rational 
calculation, prediction and expectataion, Ratio- 
nality and foreseeable possibility are the human 
criteria: of judgmeny but since Kali is the divine 
dynamism acting in the cosmos she can effectuate 
the impossible. Hence the people commissioned 
to work out the will and design of the divine 
manifest signs of superhuman sirength and will 
power because they are ‘full: of force of the 
Zeitgeist.’ The idea that a power beyond man 
was working in the nationalist movement in 
Bengal was a matter of strong faith in Aurobindo a 
and in a speech in Bombay in January, 1908 ~ 


he said : 
é 


. . . . this great nation will rise again ; 
and become once more what it was in the 
days of its spiritual greatness. You are the | 
instruments of (God to save the light, to- 
save the spirit of India from lasting obs- 
curation and abasement.” | ; 
The political theory of the God-sent leader 

as the divine instrument for effective terrestrial 
action is a logical implication from the teach 


Pa 


af the Bhagavadgita 
honestly believed that by g 
realization of his great t 


race of the spiritual 
eacher Ramakrishna, 

Kali had entered into him and was using him as 
the instrument for reviving the ancient gospel 
of the Vedanta, A psychologist or a psycho- 
analyst or a materialist may try to explain this 
phenomenon as a mental -hallucination or a 
chimera or even as & kind of opium to dupe 
oneself or the people. But several great leaders 


= ; had this kind of faith. Christ, Mahomed, 
Napoleon believed that they were being 
Moses, 


goaded and guided by a divine power. 
St, Paul and Savonarola had such faith. In our 
days Gandhi believed himself to be a divine 
agent to reveal the greatness of non-violence as 
a political method by attaining the political 
-salvation of India through it, The hones; beliet 
in their being the instrument of a higher power 
or destiny which transcends the ordinary notions 
of causality has been a vital force guiding several 
‘prea leaders. The German Nazi cult of Fuhrer 
inculeated that the leader is not chosen by a 
democratic process but he emerges like Joan of 
Are at critical epochs to save the nation from 
immediate peril. It is very true that there are 
great differences between the consequences which 
have followed in imperialistic fascism and the 
other ethical movements like Christianity or 
Gandhism from the acceptance of the idea of a 
destined or a God-sent leader but the sociological 
typology of the claim is similar because the 
| basic thing is the transcendence of normal social 
E এ and the operation of laws and factors 
Se ch have an appearance of the gigantic and the 
colossal. This theory of the God-sent leader as 
_ found in Aurobindo! has a remarkable similarity 
to i concept of the world-historical-individual 
p philosophy of history, 
engal and pre-war Ireland were attempting 
realize the soul of the nation In th BE 
; e Bengal 


there was a pronounced 
The nation 


was 


97111 DWM RAVEN TOR CHL’, 1957 


and the Tantra. Vivekananda expression rather than objects ne 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


$ 


Ro, . ; { 
Hence the Bengal nationalist Moye; Thee E- 
an imitation of and derivation re vl 
et. ৰ j 
but. Was unique. Bengal hors te yl 
Jar নু n NR 

great leaders and thinkers 76008 


gaan | 

625 A i Vered th y 4 ] 
spirit of the Vedanta an ; e ay 

|! d Yoga and Tatty, 


‘ |r Raja 
“forced the world to hear of tee a 
oye 29 2 A A Shiri i 
sonalilies.” Spiritualism imparted টি রো 
rement a vita tas Ne Beet? 
movement a vital political conscious Beg iy On 
his speeches as a nationalist leade Sai 
farred to the realisatt [00110 yea 
referred to the realisation of God in the wal A 
éc A ee এ e Dalle 101 
+ your common Mother Tad Soh 
not merely ihe soil. That is not mere 0 
division of land but it is a living thine রাঃ 
z . ; | 
is the in whom you move and katt and 


your being. Realize God in the nation, rae" 


God in your brother, realize God inaw 

human association.” i 
চি, . . . the three hundred milini” 

people of this country are God in the 1010 


something which cannot be measured 
many lives. You will then 
something immortal, that the idea fo wf 
you are working is something immoral 8 : 
that it is an immortal power that is wag 
in you.” 
This realization of the immortal pov 
spirit of the divine being Was to be ache 
a total surrender and consecration of oa 
the great cause. Even poverty গা 
were to) be devoted to the mother! | 


> = im ly ৫: 
notion of surrender does not X gi 
ut it emp 


the inst 


the supreme divine being. 

national religion pulling 
realization of God in the lives ০ 
millions 


The emphasis on the } Jisation 
country through the visuals a» 


present “Motherhood ae [00119 
Bengal nationalism from 
parts. 
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KATHODIAS OF RAJASTHAN 


A Tragedy of Lost Souls in the Woods 


| 
খা. By N. K. PAREEK পূ - 
le | : 
Mg 
le I 
4 hich, incidentally, has less than Manoeuvres of the greedy contractors of the 
রন its total area under forests, the forests. = 
রী iy percent k in Udaipur has been selving as 10. the thick of the forest in these areas the 
Uh al fo around an aboriginal tribe lead- sight of men, women and 
e Deel iron curtail chy 


children, all under-fed 
ionour for and semi-nude, felling and fetching the Kher 
L. M. trees on their bony shoulders and dirty heads 
Castes is the typical pic fa i 
dia, and work under atro 
ra Sangh 


ng these all this hard toil, th 
at may be one ‘Pali? or two p 


petual misery 

tes fe life of p EIE Thanks 
0100 years Os. ie ier for 

১1811, Commissioner or 
e mii [11৭ Tribes, Governi 
Thay টি workers of the Re 
eel f E this ‘iron curtain’ 
ti |. ad ignorant people fron 
fd darkness to light. 
‘a [1100৫] as labour for the 
nay লা of Katha or catechu, 
| 10810 came to be known as 
its asia by their Muslim em. 
“Lis, the Bohras, a noted com- 
il community, who impress- 
ih their skill at Katha-mak- 
pastaded about 250 families 
nt with their parent stock of 
sof Western Khandesh dis- 
of Bombay State in’ search 
W fortune in the forests of 
over Pt. They were employed 
hievel le remote interior of Phala- ee 
: 018 and Kherwara tehsils 
ce দা district Which 
| 0171 er trees, the raw 
J for manufacturing ; 
k alh E [aotres involves the p f 
[0৮] tuting th ak of this Lee 
||]? ; e tender portion | 


into ও 7 cere 
4০71০ + small chips 


Lye 


in earthen pots me hese Kathodia women have known for 
` Paste to be dr: This is the home these নদ 
i ir ow asidaiya in রি 
€ dried y b dried up the first time as their own at oa ও 5 
Deri P su stance þe- Tehsil of Udaipur is a 
r Kat a or red 3 778 chillies; salt and garlic im propor: 
ly the master-manufacturers, of maize a 
en 


7 ize. Half a 1001 
ঠা can prepare. The inferior tion to the ee e টি than a me 
9S Not require so much of liquor once ay eople who naturally at 
by a grou of, other tempti nag as রি “oe the insults a 
} hya Pradesh Sate vial these addicted to alcohol to dignity. The contracto 
রাতে froin injuries 00712 

Che alla season from 1 Bs gh to supply one dh - 9 
চা রঃ ; is kind anne to the female in the দা ef 
fa ce t and another one i son. Ihis dhot 
pro Bhils of Ky, So, that amay clothing at the close ith with, hich the tute 
degree’ of the Bohras migrated to is 2 to 3 ee hardly cover their hips and 
al, for e. tHemselves into Kathodias., and 2 an of 5 to 6 maunds of gra 
i wo vStence all these 50 years has pe sens pull on during offseason. Th 
ফি লিল can in no case zepay b 


= 
ra 
E 


= 


চিত 82৮61 TEN TON SUNY, 1957 
ৃ us he remains bound 
contractor for many 


| stone was 5 seers even when it Was yy 

the next season is on and th tha et a 7 alta is 
to work for the same wages calculated. hor UN 

successive seasons. : : (ae reduce: often to 
১ TORN, by deducting f i 
Price Non the ere Ton 
liquor and cloth ai 
the previous Season 
The shelters of lea 
bamboos under Which thee y 
their leisure hopelessly fal 
serve their purpose durin Ceti 
rains and they would va ide 
clear weather under a huee mal 
‘The chill winter nights they poe 

by covering their shiam 
children with leaves, the goal 
ups singing and dancing aol 
+ huge jungle fire to the awah 

paniment of the Dholak, 

~ Socially, the ‘Kathodjas ar 


SE 
better than what they are att fi 
2 


2 


eee 
Se ডর 


& 


n 
4 
mically, The only link bt 1 


them and the outside world * 
been the contractor aii ter 
mn, who have tended ul Ldn 
stiffen their attitude 101 Bing 
things modern. Their oe 
has 40 
tthe J 


a} . 
einige 


neal, 


বিসিসি + 


A group of Kathodia women and children photographed 
near Ambasidaiya before the. Rehabilitation Scheme was 


j $ __._ launched in 1953-54 sonality 1 


‘During the interval between A ae TEL EGA 
two seasons, generally extending - ¢ ©" : ২. ? } y 
to 7 months, the Kathodias find ; 

00160156165 in a miserable plight. 
The rainy season is still worst 
When the Kathodias without any- 
thing which they can call their 

“own, keep themselves on the 

Move fron ong forest to another, 

‘surviving on Mahua and wild 

root-onion, Koli Kanda, which 

causes itching even when one 
touches it. Sometimes these wild 

0015. and grains also become 

arce and the Kathodias are left 

"with no other alternative than to 

e on the hunting of birds and 

flesh of dead animals in the 


ien the season js on the 
dias report to the contrac- 
living again, After- 
the Katha manu- ~- 


= “en 

or the leader tribal traits. They ave ৪ vy stall o na 
d i mt people; on the whole & 8°. pard © 

that the siamina and capacity $ ae 

k Kangri Coll ction, Haridwar i 


, Gujrati and Bagdi, 


resemble 
buried 


19111001185 
q ac p 


ome pice 
| the spot 
the male 


ved. 


a stone. + ive 


: i 
He, parked Me family get then 


Ves gf yenbets g “Holi and Raks! re the 
hey ies 1 when the; l dance 
tal Fei The worship of K ১ prevalent 
a রি and often during the of their 
wat į তি they would bu sts to 
11 iato this deity. Forest drugs &re > only 
ee ines they Biot pe the} 10 না 
© nl superstitions, witc 10187 0! antra Lor 
Ý a recovery of a patient. X ই 
a The birth of ‘a son is announced by the 
ee of a Thali—a plate of brass or bronze. 
: null mother worships the Sun afi taking her 
দাঃ md while the new-born swung in a 
of cloth hung under a members 


ik family sing and dance io celebrate the 

al, 

Meriage is the best occasion for 

The bridegroom 115 
9 


fing from Rs. 10 to Rs. 


commu- 
to pay Dapa 
ihe bride’s 


i f 81610. $. : : 5 
7 al ge Kathodia is quite ignorant of 


pallino ; 11717 
রী Poverty and exploitation. The 
i. ee have made him quite 
] \ sy" ~ e 
s surroundings. He would 


mal-tr i 
nal treatment .and see his woman 


n 
pot how could they evade the 
Bex e one hand and find money 


টিটি aes of journey on the other ! 
OF unt] pa anded and waylaid by the 
hle ISsioner ee, season. of 1953, when 
d Ty ; or Scheduled Castes and 
9 the, Bhil pee ent of India, then on 
ost souls Teas, came across a group 
Saved hana the woods—almost’ naked 
a een Sojourning in the jungle 
e Goue. scheme was soon 
no vernment of India for the 
ক Kathoda families in the 
Scheme was initiated, the 
৯ 


19898618058 cose TITA eCangolr 


‘about Rs. 1,50,000 so 


-partially for about 
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vested interests: TOT f 
i undertakes ELE to nullify the good 
people where thy wer e ne as 
sense prevailed ard টনি ডি 
agricultural lands at নিলি > 3 a8, settled on 
western corner of Udaipur টিভি ie 1054.55, 
60 more families w এ 
miles ‘fro ere Settled at Arpe E 

‘from the former settlement. : 

Under the scheme subsidies for th h 
of bullocks, seeds, agricultural চিন 
রি 288 implements and 
reclamation of land were given at the rate of 
Rs. 380 per family. Every family was allotted 
agricultural plots measuring 10 to 15 bighas 
free cf charge. But even this was not enough, 
Agriculture was a novel adventure for these 
people who could take to it only gradually with 
the help and guidance of a wholetime Suet 
visor posted there for the purpose. 

At Ambasidaiya a multi-purpose co- 
operative society has been formed of all the 
Kathodia families and another has been organised 
at Ambasa to look after the rehabilitation work 
and promote the trade of forest produce like 
mahua, mahua sdeds, gum, honey and dhol 
musli, an indigenous herb used in medicines, = A 
pucca school building dominates their fields 
where education is imparted to their children 
with agricultural bias. A part of the building 
is Panchayatehar, the place of their evening 
gossips and social education and community 
entertainment programmes. 

From Kathasmaking and semi-slavery to 
agriculture and independence wps a far cry for 
these people, who only four years ago, were 
driven from forest to forest like a flock of sheep. 
But the progress achieved so far has enabled 
the settlers at Ambasidaiya to dress themselves _ 
well although to their women the odhani (Sari), 
the blouse and the skirt seem apparently to be 
burdens imposed by the new order, Women 
in a few) well-to-do families have come to possess 
silver ornaments t00. 
individual family has 
for Kharif and Rs. 
from the forest 


estimated at Rs. 170 
However, the settlement ০ 


in the two villages at a 
of their liberation an 


still in the wilderness » 
beasts of burden, exploi 
employers. - ই ২, 


“Haridwar 
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HISTORIC BLAIR HOUSE 


A dignified, yellow'-stucco mansion, popularly 
‘known as Blair House, has since 1942 been placed 
at the disposal of official guests of the President 
of the United States. Among its famous 
occupants have heen the present Queen of England 
“when she was Princess Elizabeth, the King and 
Queen of Greece, the Emperor of Ethiopia, the 
Prime Minister of India, the Chancellor of 
Germany, the Crown Prince of Japan, the 
President of Turkey, a Premier of Burma, the 
_ President of Liberia: the President and the 
Premier of France, and the President of ‘Korea. 

Situated diagonally across from the White 
House, Blair House which is now known officially 
as the President’s Guest House, fronts broad 
Pennsylvania Avenue which offers a quick route 
to the Capitol and other Government buildings, 
“the various embassies, as well as many cultural 
and historic points of interest, 

Drawing rooms, separated from 
‘panelled dining room by a central hall, 
the full length of the first floor of Blair House. 
‘A spacious second floor library overlooks a 
formal garden in the rear of the house, On the 
third and fourth floors are sitting rooms and 

edrooms, 

The house is furnished with English, French 
nd American antiques, tapestried chairs, Jone 
Pci oo Tugs, fourposter beds, crystal 
ae ers. On the walls chang rare Currier 
nd Ives prints, portraits, oil paintings and an 
Htographed pencil drawing of Abraham Lincoln, 
a the di cee glass and antique silver are used 
) ng room. Food is prepared on the 


premises accordin 4 : 
RE g to the special wishes of the 


a large 
stretch 


For three years, from 
ite - House was 
dent Harry S. Truman 


1948 to 1951 while 
a A 
and his family ]j 
House. In its dining room the RE 
Cabinet held their regular weekly 
meetings, while the Berlin airlift, th 
৮:01 the North Atlantic Treaty Omani: 
d the resistance to Communis; aggression 
দা headlines, 

akes ils name from a 
hich it one period was 
| Most influential 
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TO WASHINGTON 


few years ago a passagew' 


WELCOMES WORLD LEADERS 


family in the country.” Orisi j 

by Dr. Joseph Lovell, the agit hi 
of the U. Medical Corps, [৩ k 
purchased by Francis Preston Blair in টি E 
years previ Mr. Blair was wl 
President drew Jackson to con i i 
state of Keniucky to etlit the Washington f 
as a means of winning support for Jacks 
policies. z 


Mr. Blair was personally close to Pre 
Jackson, who often visited the Blair Hos 
Over the years, President Martin Van Rj 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Ci 
and many other political leaders came to 8 
House to consult with Mr. Blair on mim 
policies. 

From 1845 to 1852, Blair House was tal 
successively to the historian George Ban 
while he was U.S. Secretary of the Nay 
to Secretary of ihe Navy John Y. Mason, Tho 
Ewing, the first Secretary of the Interior, i 
Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, i 

Montgomery Blair, son of Francis KIS 
Blair; moved back to Blair House in a 
played a prominent part in the form 
Republican Party, at the first con = 
Which his father presided. | 


President Lincoln appointe 
Blair his Postmaster General. I 
across the street-from the White 
the Blair House. In July, 1862, in 
on the first floor of Blair Houses ogni 


the house was occupied by Ms, 
Who lived there until his death A 
Gist Blair’s great concerns Was ami 
and its furnishings intact as 2 
Under such ‘conditions in Octo? Ll 
purchased by the United States nent 09 
Two years - later the hich ‘was Pag) 
adjoining Blair-Lee House Wa Gar for 
door just before the Civi of Fran 
Blair Lee, The only daughter Phillips 
Blair, she had married San U.S. 
ecame a rear admiral Be was De 


165, 
the walls to connect both hous 
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A VISIT TO DARJEELING 
By RABINDRANATH BHATTACHARYYA, M.Com. 


THE hill-stations of the Himalayas have peculiar with the advent of spring, the flora ay 
Charms. The scenic beauty, the relative coldness “the cloak of new green leaves, the fa 


irin 


i i çi t for breaihine the Je tauna se 
E of tbe place and the sportive feeling evoking out for bre hing in the oplen air the a sly 
ie the visitor’s mind to climb up and down the hills streams rus forth and the sky log SEE 
ee + = A je. at 1 ind jae bl 10 SKY OOkine ee ag 
| are definitely exhilerating to body and ening ORT blue, ; l 81৮, 
| Darjeeling, aptly called ‘the queen of the hills’, is y isitors go io ehe hill-stations primari | 
za superb. The gorgeousness of Kanchanjangha two objec -respite and gated রর 
নর covered all over her peaks with fleecy white snow is We were i latter group. The odd ian) 


‘really a wonderful sight to look at. She has been between Ct 


i and Darjeeling did not enn! 
alluring people particularly of the plains from us at all. r 


e us- varieties of fae 


time immemorial to stand by and gaze at her mient. Forn broad-gauge to steamer to jug 
colourful grace and beauty making one to forget gauge and ihon Lo narrow) gauge were full fal 
This earthly cares and anxieties for the time being. To leave one sorl of conveyance with beal 
"No pen can describe the wonderful display of baggage anc io enter the other with an wna 


colour on her peaks during sunrise and sunset. spirit and energy was as exciting as aiii 
‘could be. | 
The je from Siliguri to Darjeeling lif Tow 


train capitivated our mind. The railroad ofisiga wh 


Darjeeling Himalayan Railway is a unique esiis dow 
neering feat, The train goes sometimes sk entir 


sometimes halis abruptly to tum, back ante 
again moves up! by which a considerable kij 
is covered. The natural view of this padi 
always appreciated by the connoisseur of a 
On the way, we saw] Kurseong the second am 
most  imjportant hillstation of this মা 
population is remarkable. Educational ins 
markets and shops have come into 3 F 

: : through the growing need of the 7১600 
Kanchanjangha from Rajbhavan is more noted as a sanatorium 


This realm of beauty has an interestine history 
behind it. Prior to 1835 it was in the তি 
of Bhutan. „In the same year the then British 
ruler of India received it as a gilt from the king 

f Bhutan when it Was practically no man’s 
and. Immediately it was attached to and came 
Within the boundary of Bengal. Since then the 
uill tribes, viz., Gurkhas, Bhutias and Lepchas 

ve been 11000118717. together ‘with the 
sengalis because of the economic advancement of 
lace. At present the majority of the 


opula- 
are | as, and the টি hill 


Rajbhavan 


ae tribes “are fast growling Our party was composed af st lyr 
ee and the contact When we reached Darjeeling 1 ‘oa 68: 
: ome station is situated at the hers a 
sea-level. At this time t 
was similar to! that of 
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of temperature was recorded Hill though a narrow zig-zag way. The top of 
ference petween plains and the hills! the hill Was  well-decorated With nursery, 
m “permometer veltering with tremendous There were deck chairs to sit on. The view of 
e of Darjeeling were still using Kanchanjangha Was very clear from this summit, 
i people and taking hot baths, On another peak stood the magnificent Raj Bhavan 
p garmen | which a dew years back was practically closed to 
a the public, But now it is open to all. We had 
the opportunity of visiting the beautiful garden 
within, the compound of the Raj Bhavan which 
We enjoyed fully. Below Raj Bhavan the 
Himalayan Mountaineering School has newly been 
started. Towards further north was Lebong, the 
site for military barracks and a race-course 
ground. On way back we halted at St. Joseph’s 
School. ‘It is an old institution with spacious 
compound. We miet students. They hailed from 
different parts of the country. Their sense of 
discipline and courtesy gave us much pleasure, 
Next, we went down the hill where we found the 
‘Happy Valley’ tea garden and the Botanical 
A Darjeeling School of repute garden. ‘Happy. Valley’ tea is said to be one of 
the best of its kind. We saw the process of 
manufacturing tea, In the Botanical garden we 
were astonished to see varieties of trees and 
orchids. BF. 


chil Towards Darjeeling, Ghoom is the highest 
d ofila which is above 8000 fi.. hi Fhe train 
f north making 
০119 picturesque Darjeeling visible. More 
0015 than this is the glamorous Kanchan- 
mi which seemed to us that she was situated 
ed of the town but the distance was 
Weterable. The natural vegetation of Dar- 
0 worth seeing. Of these vegetations 
ima plays an important part for 
Purposes. Most of the quinine 
orld 15 being manufactured and 
Besides plantations of 
» fir, pimes and other varieties of 


ado : : NE 
ও town and its sorroundings in a 
1 o 


after arriving at a hotel on 
chalked out a plan to visit the 


\ É . 
না Pe: The most attractive place We met Mr. Norkay Tenzing 
5 ation is the Mall W one d j h ela 
b e pierce about to arrive at our no ঃ 
ও towards the Mall on foot. When we were 


t the horizon, 

Bl hops Sf the streets there wiere big and patch of cloud appeared and টা মি 
Ds dealin = রত 8 raduall grew in densi যা সা 

an varieties of goods. We It Ei it be an to drizzle and we This 

Vithi minutes it beg j EE 
twas a Square plot of land state continued for the NEE বা হি 

the [১০১১০]. On either side there Darjeeling town was veiled 

| ’s pale Ourists Information Office, the of fog. রী 
il È টা দি stables. From the eo E a 
€ all r nt weather a 10 r s alimpon Si 
Mce, nutes” walk would lead sono started for ue n range of টি হি 
als, eed to all Indians especially is situated সিং hich, Tha dista nce by Bs! is ; 
Step Aside,” where the and is 3 ‘takes about six hours for 

পয 0 ittaranjan D breathed about 42 miles. It takes Though Kalimpong. 
‘ M i] ২ Public RO the up and aan Jo Siliguri at Pe had heed 
3 al w i iding is easier to go tromi > i ‘ace 
er sig P oe = fee the name of Darjeeling-Kalimpong road and 

e : ; m 


f d of such 
ays there was, an end — 
টি ‘losing further time We. 


= ৮১ ae 
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Visitors, it was গে 
: ) - 2 o 
o to Kalimpong by this road to io 
টি sight. When our car was oe i E 
from the steep mountain towards we pa a 
roaring Teesta at the bottom{ of the ports p 
tain Tanges, amidst the bush of ee ne 
md’ c hing the horizon, 
‘background of peaks touching am 
i 7 beyond and varieties o 
silvery Teesta was seen 2 ae ও 
rdens stretched in ৪. 
flowery plants and tea garde ao! f 
টি procession. We were enraptured with 
the beauties of nature. 


Sts thrilling journey 


শেন 


— 


| 
t 
f 
Í 
| 


With the niece of Tenzing 
Kalimpong is a small hilly town and noted 


for its business centre. It connects the Indian 
Union with countries in the heart of the 
Himalayas. People come from Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Tibet with sheep, goats and wool to ex- 
change for their daily necessities. We saw’ all 
the places of interest there, viz., nursing homes, 
cottage industry, churches and the market, We 
came back from Kalimpong the same afternoon. 

Next day inthe late hours of night we 
started for the Tiger Hill to see Mount Everest 
and ‘sunrise against the silvery Kanchanjangha 
x men it Was two: hours yet to be dawn we 
oarded a Our car was slowly getting 


ous trip. O 
pped at 300 ft. below the নি টি of 


foot. Tt was severely 

gil cad are as we climbed. 

w 'Y steep and required h 

sical frig: Though the top of the Tiger 
id e provision of Parking cars it was 
27১ to go there by car, 

‘Just a quarter to five when the eastern 


“ক, 
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horizon was 


silvery whi, D 
লে 5 vhi 0 
snow peaks of Kanc Nanjangha i 401] 
"Mom pe 
শি 


was very far from the Tiger Hill i 
the remote peak was seen amidst 
from it. Leaving at 


ere two y 


reservoirs e constructed, These are $ Ried ced 
lakes’. Wate: is supplied to Darjeeling Sih 
from these `- To enter here permis i 
required. ১, ured it from the টি 


authorities. 
Bank, the sum 
Bahadur of 


t way back we halted a Rely 
` residence of 11210107017 

dwan. It looked similar to ]/ 
cre the house of Mr, Tene 
had already visited his husali. 
to meet hin but we were blag 
But fortune oured us this time. Mr. No 
Tenzing was at home. We were cordially wii 
comed by him and were delighted’ to learn fll 
his lips about his famous and successful comply 


Bhavan. Fre 


was visible. ` 
several occas! 


my 


any Swiss School-on the 4২ 
of Europe. He would try Si f 
of the Eastern world, বা Lions, 
the tropical and sub-tropics. ae the 2° h 
mountaineering sports in u ca 

the world’s largest an il 
within their easy reach. We Pr he ned 
his dream may come to fruition 
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GLIMPSES OF ETHIOPIA 


By ZAMIR HASAN KAZMI 


from anti D 7. 
গতম links date from: antiquity 


t i 7 lia 
o ll relations þetween 19 
te এ as far back as the se: 
a রত 
enc Eere was a regular ; 
4 n the two countries. 
reestablished during p 
07116 gallant Indian 50101€ 
j 7113; anal 
“iian prethren throw off ihe cruel 
1]. 
1]! h 


5 helped 


their 
fascist 


10] 


q Be Church of St, George at Addis Ababa 


Haile Sellasie’s recent visit to 
ties h a> not only revived the sweet 
o the age-old ties but has also 
E fro of the world’s ancient countries 
Nord ‘Abyssinia’ 


by whi 
tery knowin, is y which the country 


tabooed by the Ethio- 

notes ‘mixed’. It is now 
0 ithiopia’ after a Greek word 
e. 


i the north-east Africa, Ethiopia 
d with a delightful climate, 
ks and scored by deep 

& desert around and 

varied races and -reli- 


tin 1952 f 
S 5 » COvers an area o 
হি miles and estimates of its 
1515 20 million, Half of 


n. stan and the rest is either 


Tis 
ts of Vast tracts of virgin soil, 
ater, 


mineral ‘wealth and abun: 
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Ethiopia’s beautiful hills, milling 
magnificent lakes and numerous rivers. green 
fields and thick forests, fauna and fascinating 
ancient buildings make it a paradise for curious 


dales, 


tourists. 


Ethiopian history goes back to three. thou- 
sand years. A popular Ethiopian. legend has jt 
that the fame of wisdom and the miraculous 
healing Power possessed by King Solomon of 
Palestine reached the ears of the celebrated 
Queen of Sheba who suffered from a mysterious 
disease; and she went all the way to Jerusalem to 
see if Hakim Solonjon could help her. The legend — 
goes that the royal meeting united both the 
sovereigns in a life-long partnership and the 
child—Menelik I—who was horn to them, 
ascended the throne of Ethiopia in 930 BC.; and 
all the Ethiopian monarchs are the descendants 
of that illustrious potentate. 


sitiw 


t 
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i 
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i 
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Navev ৮ ৭ 
Saday w 
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Learned and enlightened, Emperor Hi 


si name means ‘Power of Tru 
Salla i is টির respect among his people 
sides Amharic, the official language x a ) 
lingual kingdom, the King Speaks me 
French fluently. Despite his _ n y 
physique and advancing age, he wor = 
the day and much of the night to bring his p 
tive country into step. with the modern world; 


N 
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A ii believer in the- democratic se of 
Government, Emperor Haile Sellasie oo tee 
a Constitution to a sulle aut a Be 

ion i eyised 1 2 
Coronation in 1930 and t | ( 
1955 delegating greater 72 to a a I 

i tatives. He ha 
ugh their elected represen cas 
tablished a net-work of schools and colleges 


| s sent pick of the 
] oughout the country, has sent p 
eos youth abroad for training and is 


flowering- ag 37. 
striggling against the unprogressive feudal-lords 


to develop the enormous reserves of the sub- 
soil wealth of his domain. 


A টানি procession in Addis Ababa accom- 
panied by throbbing drums, bells and brass» 
sistra, 


In short, Haile Sellasie is a completely 
devoted patriot who is gradually and stead- 
fastly directing his backward people towards 
progressive enlightenment, 


„Ethiopia has in the past been a victim of 
Italian imperialism, Italian aggression on the 
country goes back to 
encouraged by their successes in Eritre 

_ Somaliland, the Italians invaded pen 
Ethiopian hinterland in 189 
that was fought at Adua, 
repulsed the 


modern arms, aeroplane 


: S and gases. The free. 
oving and fearless Ethiopians put up A 
resistance with , whatever arms they had 


Bete subjugated with th 


3 e utmost Karbarity 
gu aunted by this forcib Bar amity. 


j le occupation of their 
e LLliopian patriots Continued to Wage 
guerilla War against the enemy until 

intruders „Were finally overthrown: 

tish and the Indian troops, 
; th which the Indian 
™ oppressed breth- 


the last century when - 
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ren won for them the eternal oy, 


of the Ethiopian people, e and ve | 
Religion plays a major টি Uf puted 

Christian population which folla the li te 

Church, an ancient branch OWS the 


I 3 ০ 
Accompanied by melodious টি 


ing rituals anc i 2 
ing of r é | dancing by the 


cadence of cyntbals, drums and ets skly 
i : ASS., Hl 
weekly chur ice lasts thro a Sista i 
+ 8৪1০] the we 
and has mme e ni 


common with the religion n 
“ONS NR 


performed by Jews during th 


Solomon. € days of Ky 
Except ine criminal cases 4: 

decided y the te the 

rally approar: a 

to act as a ` in their dispute, The ey l 

plead their cases before the judge thus hg 

and abide by his decision, oo 
Amidst muc} 


_ merry-making and Prolonged © 
71889. ceremonies are perom i 7 
both accord to the ‘religious rites and hl 
ancient ct of the land. In pas ¢ 
divorce, the chattels pooled at the marriage 
equally divided among the divorced couples a! 
their children below the age of three 11011 
their mothers. | 


feasting, th 


- ch 
aaa 6 of ® 
Ethiopian priests dancing m fron 


the 

Surrounded and punctuated gis 
and fast-growing Eucalyptus sprawls ove 
the capital of the country the tOP 
hills and reminds one of , throug 
ancient Rome. Two rivers I 
girt city which houses 
people. Constructed on N 
the Imperial Palace, the 
Parliament building while E which 
by the Church of St. CES 
commemoration of the gree rapidly 
With modern buildings puts ৪? 
age-old tukols or the rounc © 
পিসী 


৮০০৮৮ OTL CT 81 


এ | American goods; buildin 
European anc লা gs erected bythe iB y 115 
pied yith A iropolis appears to be well on in the sixteenth a EO AE 


pon নায় F kT seventeent ies; 

I estemnizatiod. 50-mile ae French Lalibola which is known as a টিন 
e—the only one in the country Ehiopia,? -is famous for its পতি : 

ul churches 


ily Ababa with Jibuti, the head- hewn out of th i 
1“ Ji 1 OF the rocks in the tw 2 : 
A French es on thes ae ae the decently built ‘api A de | 
is also linked up with the offee, R i am 
provincial head- most" profit k ee টা টিন. 
i moi profitable -export of the country. Originally 
grown. in -Kafa, a province in southern Ethiopia 


IE Red:Sea ports and 0191 


i ors by motorable roads. 
riers 2) 


filiopian peasants enjoying hubbie-bubble 

(hukka) outside-a hut 
d (turies of history and legend sorround the Se 
7109014১072 lying far away in the north- 
K Clories of country’s past are enshrined - 
১০ olditown where all the Ethiopian 2402 fue RO omiee 
1719৮ from the “founder of the dynasty -ii ,, King Haile Sellasie 
(the present arjonarch—have been crowned. আও gach. E EDT ; 
70860 excavation of the archaeological Whence it derives its name, Coffee is now exten: 
h pect Axum will unravel Many a mystery sively cultivated in the fertile province of Harar, 
| ‘oud the history of Ehtiopia. the ‘Garden of Ethiopia.’ 


ter-iars 2 

of Ti ae on their heads and 
Bth their back ae 
rough a টা 3, pass- = 


er not a ` 
“i Dotable + - 
Mal at le towns are Harar, the = a 


@ reece th Soa nee 3 উস - Sos. 
Gouge রাকা halted “Ethiopian women 
ar p re of the Ethiopian.: baskets. Basket-weaving is one of 
Aen © capital of the kingdom -important and popular co 
of some of the fina ` ; of Ethiopia 
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58 
“Among agricultural produce are teff (a kind 

of millet used for bread-making) , barley, maize, 
wheat, pepper and cotton. Agriculture is still 
carried on mainly by primitive — méthods but 
sufficient crops are grown to provide for home 
consumption. 


Manufacture is confined to home-made cotton 


cloth, with finer woven fabrics and coarsely 
decorated leather. Basket-weaving 1s popular 
among the women and is an important cottage 


industry. টু 
The vast salt-works are at Massua, the main 


‘port of the former Italian Colony of Eritrea. 
There the sea-water is led isto the pans or the 


DR. Taraxnata Das, whose work has been 
_ justly acclaimed and whose lifetime efforts for 
Indian independence are so well known to all 
the readers of The Modern Review, as they are 
to most Indians, suffered a heart attack in New 
York City. The same heart that bled and fought 
ic India’s freedom now fought for Dr. Das’s 
life and, we are happy to report, has succeeded 


in winning the fight. Alt 5 
on the road to ght. Although Dr. Das is now. 


India and th 
38900 upon greater knowledge and ey 


ectures that wer 
rere to be 
Los Angeles, Towa, and 
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DR. TARAKNATEH DAS 


By LEON SINDER 


the Fifth Avenue Flower Hospital 0°. [701 


symbol of India. 


basins formed by the dykes ang 


of the Eritrean Coast quick] i „the in 
leaving deposits of crystallised a Up the 


Salt-making is the 


country. 
_ Despite the lack of funds and 

which stand in the way of T tec 
Sellasie’s for the rapid ae ty 
the rich cultural and mineral g 
his country and for harnessine 8 
power, Ethiopia has, since th k 

e i 
War Ii. : remarkabl end of valle 


e progress all wal g 


under His Maje olent and আঠা] 
ghel 


rule. 


1৮5 Deney 


Chicago on India and the Current Internati 
Relations that would have attracted lig 


cancelled. The students at the University Ui e! 
Hawaii, India and the- Americans foti 
enough to attend these, lectures, all will wi 
bit poorer by this unfortunate illness, 10. 
world so beset by so many troubles, the suiii 
sane and wise voice of understanding Oi 
personified by a Taraknath Das, is SR 
missed even for a little while. So we al Sf 
in India and in America, get well soon «gf 
are needed now as much as when yo va 
the forefront of India’s and Asia's চি 
freedom and dignity.* 


: d চির 
Bri Nilima DEM 


* June 15, 1957-—~Today was his 7 
Tow Yor) 


it was celebrated quietly by his niece 


one ‘mango’—the symbol of success 
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OPIUM PROHIBITION IN WEST BENGAL 


By B. BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., LL.B., D.J. 
hetal. ically opposed to each other, Indian: opium. It Was a time when opium was 
গা the matter of Opium freely administered to children by their mothers : 
TA The official view of the in many parts of India. This was sometimes 
ent was embodied in the famous done to prevent diarrhoea and other infantile 
ailments or to correct certain properties in the 
milk, but mostly to lull the children to sleep so 
that the mothers could pursue their duties at 
home or in the fields undisturbed, The adults 
used the drug widely as a stimulant or in the 
on the popular belief of its medicinal value. Cases of 
ition of opium-smoking and the Use of decoction’ were 
এ tion, and was ty} of the not unknown. Yet the Commission concluded 
E 5 ; F te ee i 
fym consump 7,11৩ তি that “the obstacles, administrative, financial, and _ 
E S rationing OP has been political, to a system of _ prohibition appear to 
| es West Bengal for the last {our years. us to be at present insurmountable.” The chief 
“ME of registered opiun were each obstacle to -the enforcement of prohibition, it 
faa ration-card with quotas have been pointed out, was the disposition of the people 
[8110 progressive reduction from year to of India, “a matter on which we are SDE 
| In the next few months, however, all this required to report by the Order of Reference, 
Mad opium will be totally prohibited’ Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M.P., in his minute of 
tout the State. A few States have dissent to the report of the Commission, however, 
given a lead in the matter. The target- stated that the “Minutes of evidence ona 
fir West Bengal and a few other States is a- large body of testimony showing that 
Match, 1958. The remaining States will prohibition or restriction would be গা 
it in course of another year. This’ the mass of the people in may ইট ee . ht 
10) of course, mean that India will have More than a hundred oe 1 oe i e 
TO | Opium any more. The of Whom ‘are রন Eo ১০ 
mes) n Poppy, ‘the source of opiumi, will of prohibition in additi 


+ Committee resolution in 
+ hand, called for a total 


caters 
7 
ik 


Lic 


i $ restriction short of 
alls liy aa n a controlled scale in order who. desired some form of aa 
a Nery ae Opium Factories at. Ghazipur prohibition. 

0. 

! ` Pium, thus produced salle তু E: : 
এ icina l $ ] Mission were 
ght Pe l for medicinal and scientific. purposes .. The findings of the Royal Commis 


hich for the manufacture of opium a guide tof the British Op ee a T 5 
n has a ready market at home throughout. This policy was ba F ni 
í and expert advice, and ie a f pee = 
ty a S insistent Public opinion in interested to know! how T t টা সি 

ian ২২০ the international criticism in their approach. Sir c arles a i রা 
93০৮, the deleterious effects of G eneral, Indian Medical eae me 

15 lon © been recognized. The story described “Opium as one of the g মি 
of F রী interesting. We have the to India, far more eee e 
: that a, “Institutes of Akbar” residents in দি a ee দা 
Maly, 9 opium for infants was when I travel, IES a 
he ৪0171 gE back as the 16th for. personal use, as ae fee ln koran 

gy) sion Al of the British Society of some চান a : 2 ee. 
ln © opium} trade resulted very much ii T টি 
& Royal Commission in could not obtain it. a 
all the ‘circumstances could not but say une es ae Be: layme 

ction and the sale of the greatest curses. e | 


soe 


ay. 
So x 
3 


È 


e aD 
th p Dto 
the Produ 


administering opium doses to themselves cannot 


be over-emphasized. ; এ 
The twenties of the present century saw the 


formation of public opinión against the nee 
ment’s Opium policy. A series of articles DY 
Mr. Kodanda Rao appeared in the Servant of 
“Tadia. The Indian National Congress authorized 
Rev. C. F. Andrews to “make an unofficial 
enquiry into the question of Indian opium with 
special reference’ to Assam. The International 
Opium Conference, held “about this time, 
received a petition from India demanding world- 
wide restriction of the traffic in narcotic drugs 
to the needs of medicine and science. The 
petition was signed, among others, by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. Needless 
to say, the production of opivm was grossly in 
excess of the medical or scientific needs of the 
country, and it was an imperative necessity 
then, no less than it is now, to abolish opium 
traffic for purposes of revenue, thereby ensuring 
the moral well-being of the people. ~ Banan 
1 The association with the example of other 
addicts is the usual cause of taking to opium. 
‘Disease came next as a cause of addiction. 


Referring to the national leaders’ demand’ for 


South Asia, rightly observed: 
‘The official already quoted and” some 
& other Europeans I met declare that this would 
Mean the death of thousands of addicts: This 
: ae ae I spoke to a prison medical 
T, who to i i 
A ae a eae many opium-addicts 


y will die; they continue in a 
‘all the available resources wil the Y 


um-addicts who i 


4 


লি eaten 
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immediate prohibition, Mr. H. C. Alexander, 
the author of the book, Narcotics in India and” 


, Constitute a threat to the na 


-~ dollars. 
t a sea-change in its role an f 00 
: tot 
activities has known man 


Surely a significant step in 


thing is that a man should 
source of supply is = 0 
will soon get rid of the cray ai 
A resolution to purge th 

terrible social HE a 
6 lal, economic, and 
moved by no less a person whe Moral 
Prasad Sarvadhikary in the উনি 
il o 

1925, was rejected ‘by the CoN i 
in 1947, the Government of India os at Ty 
international opinion and the. Owed to ta 


a Wishes 
people in ihe and d shes এ k 
a TS A = shies declared as hs 
policy “the prohibition of Opium ia 
707 না 75 
except for 11981 and scientific use” শু 


ing.” 


y of Se 


Gib 


Str Int 
Stat, \ 


country, 


India Opium! Conference, 1949, recom, Kl 
that within © inaximum period a ten | A r 
use of opivn| for other than siti 7 
medical purposes should be totally prc th 
A progressive annual ten per cent cut Wia raise 


production and internal supplies came 11010010711 
z i : : | 
during the financial year 


bition in this country. 
China is before us. A drastic action by 
Government, it is said, rid that country ofie 
We, in this cou 


abiding success. 
has been doing useful work in this, 
The Government considers sympathel 
case of acute hardship to the 0010 ie 
far as its means. permit, A scheme of ni š 
zation is under preparation and ip desi 
treat the obstinate cases: of addiction. 
The baneful drug will soon be sA 
the past. With increased medical fä í 


রঃ es 0 
the country, the quasi-medical na 
tional 


Jl be stit 
e and 11 


his 00106 E ` 
cally ’ 


Production of the drug Wi 
to the requirements of scienc 


n 


7 তা. 
` manufacture opium-alkaloids indi his 
` vision of the Government 9 


all 
started industry has a bright fu yy 
to give a fillip to Indias “H 
Opium, the killer, ™ "into £ 


the country. e 


ing achievement. The 


that 
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RELIGIOSITY OF OMAR KHATYAM 


— 


py Pror. Dr. MOHAMMAD YASIN, M-A., LLB., Ph.D 
Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow, 


—KHAIYAM $a 
bur Khaiyam needs no introduction. Born at Khaiyam teaches that a eam must care fo E 
win Khorasan in the latter half of the the Present as he thinks it fruitless to brood & 


lieth century of the Christian era, and dead over the dead Past which is not to return, The 
niyo “y Ti F 7 4 i z 
oii tho first quarter of the tw elfth, Omar has Future is unforeseen, and no one could foretell Tf 
01101055110 the pinnacle of prominence and what is to come. Far-sighted and sagacious 
ly from the limbo of oblivion in which persons may ridicule it as unwise, but ine 
il otherwise been destined to live. Today, knows that the element of accident plays the 
Bins adherents hail from all over the world determining role i 9 li i i 
2504 নি ৫ ining ole in a man’s life. Time at one’s 
| উহ race and religion. disposal is very short; hence he hastens to make 
n by ë shipped as an apostle who preached the the best of it: 
F tat, drink and be merry”—a doctrine 
bi Ors, 
/& e charms of its own, and most practical 
16108] 81) Ways, - 
expel টাকাটা 
ics bal 


: Ah, fill the Cup:—what boots it to repeat 
k of life and the world has How Time is slipping underneath our 
great controversy and specula- Feet: 
various schools of philosophy 
y to snatch away Khaiyam within 
টা believe him to be a mystic of 
thers regard him to be a man of 


ligion tr 
ild ও 


010, 


Unborn Tomorrow, and dead Yesterday, 
Why fret about them if Today be sweet! 


aa a others who condemn $ Loe 
thing to do P. oe sensuous of men, One Moment in Annihilation’s Wastes 
6 His lust w; “ath religion or philosophy One Movement, of the Well of Life to 
shold with women and wine. Cold taste— 


that Khaiy 


He am offers nothi i- ; 
teh, re a Poet, pure ‘and DE চা The Stars are setting and the Caravan E 
Poeti Q 5 y 2 0771 al z 
মিতা © imagination wrote what he Starts for the Dawn of Nothing me gi ke F 
হাতে 1976৮ times and in vary- AR 7 
© th as no cut-and-dried . ý- 


er. But a dispassion- 


on his Rubaiyat reveal 
Veto, 19111959000 aaa 


Poured b 
le World an 
e 

Tesent, the 

isteg 


Notwithstanding the outward profession of 
রি profligacy and frivolity there is a deep and 
Y Khaiyam on the in- touching strain of sobriety in Khaiyam, the man 
its passing glory, the and the philosopher. Khaiyam is not inconsis- 
homage paid to wine, tent, neither does he indulge in hasty generali- 

ard for worldly pursuils sations. He ponders over the matter, argues, 
ie as Khaiyam moves on and then comes fo a conclusion—a creed for him: 
ilosophy of life, character- self, an article of faith for his admirers 81005 
sacred like any book of religion. 
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[0781)807 says: 


Myself when young did নর 
i i rea 
tor and Saint, and heard & 
Doctor a ঠি মিল 
About it and about: but evermore রি 
Came out by the same Door as in I went. 


Our philosopner is in search of Truth, the 
Ultimate Reality, and no one can challenge Li 
honest endeavours. But lo! he returns dissalis- 
fied from the doors of the doctors of religion and 
philosophy, the gods on earth. He then turns 


to Heaven: 


Then to the rolling Heav’n itself I cried, 
Asking, “What Lamp had Destiny to 


guide 

Her little Children stumbing in the 
Dark?” 

And—“A blind Understanding!” Heav'n 
replied. 


Religion is a matter of belief and blind 
following. It is a folly to test it on the scales of 
reason. Providence wanted to satisfy an in- 
quisitive mind with an un-questioning faith, the 
very antithesis of the man and his mind. 
Khaiyam wanted to know something about God 
and the Universe, and he was disappointed. 
Someone whispered into his ears that the intel- 
lect of a man is limited. Man is a finite being 
and it is impossible for a finite চি 
to know the Infinite God, the Supreme Intellect, 
He clearly saw the futility of human intellect 
and he “divorced the barren reason.” 
oo aes against God rather he 
A ও ver in Predestination and 


ithe Will of God: 


The Ball no Question makes of Ayes 


and Noes, 
he Player 
goes; 


সত 


But Right or Left as strikes t 


pees it MODERN REVI ET FORTUNY, 1957 
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And He that toss’ Thee Caras | 
Mto th | 
è 


He knows about it all—He i Fi 
vs, 


kno 
Oh Thou, who didst with Pitfall 
and 


With 0; 

Beset the Road I was to maa 
Thou wilt not with Predestination y i 
D roun 


> টি + 
Enmesh me and impute my Fall to ip 


pouen 


Khaiyam believed that he is not Tespong 
for his doings. He is only a puppet lanl 
on the world’s stage at the instance of 0 
There is no sense in being gloomy and the. i 
or to repent for what is known as sin. মাএ 
cheers us: Get up and be merry and he rol, 


say: 


How long, how long, in infinite Pursuit | 
Of This and That endeavour and dispet [yy । 
Better be merry with the fruitful Grape Bin a 
Than sadden after none, or টি nr 

Tul 


Khaiyam tried and failed, and he ie 
the right side. What Khaiyam has the bol 
tc avow) and makes of it no secret, others 
and confuse. They grope in the dak re an 
a mirage, unattainable and ne der 1} 
The mystery of heaven is still unsolved. 
worshipped, revered, and dreact i 
known, God is Truth and ঘি 
Khaiyam, following in the foo 
righteous, believed as a 
viction that Truth could 
analysed. And hence, 


dreaded but 8 "J 
Cad, 


d 
wrangle 


j ) AF 

But leave the Wise to. sith =| j 
o jet 

The Quarrel of the T i ue 
f 

And, in some corner © ol || 


if 
yp make yl 
Make Game of that whieh much 0] 


a 
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THE POEMS OF SOROJINI NAIDU 
By SATYA GANGOPADHYAYA 


and |. 
Ca | h the streets of the sprawl- 
Tin, | gyensDING through TEE 
MEN: x 7 S s 2 
oni Pay of Hyderabad, one suddenly comes Turn my heart into ashes, my dream 
sn) fe quiet walled bungalow with bushy tall রি 
* ঝা a eae $ ই ust, 
K টিটি shadow on the mi oe a Am I not yours, 0 Love, to cherish 
ts m “aih O ne 
tle plate announces its name e en or kill? 


ald” A furtive look inside discovers a 
ing in the verandah and some lonely And in her love-poems what surprises is 
|] croons in some corner. Here lived Sm. a strain of melancholia. a sigh for unfulfilled 
গামা Naidu, the nightingale of India. The desire and for absence of reciprocation, Such 
he Willa Threshold is the name of her favourite attitude is born of wide experience which is not 
{of poems, expected in a young peet. In “Caprice,” she 
_ | Altogether she wrote three books of poems compares her heart and soul with a ravished 
ree Broken Wing, The Bird of Time and The flower and an emptied wine-cup, flung away: 
80108 Threshold. Most of the poems were 


a fin at a comparatively tender age when she You held a wild flower in your finger 
ral fein England for study, Her poetry is said tips, | 
fibre sprung from Mathematics, but it does Idly you pressed it to, indifferent lips, 

failed না of the latter's abstruseness. She Idly tore its crimson leaves apart, 
a pore mastery over the English Alas! it was my heart. E 
rs angl ৮5 at that age. Even a casual study You held a wine-cup in your finger-tips, 
1108] Poems convinces about her large stock of Lightly you raised it to indifferent lips, 
ed their sensitive application. Jt is no Lightly you drank and flung away the 
i tg an a later Blew to be ome of the best bowl, 
ve ie pa this country, Alas it was my soul. á 

085 always inspired the best and the Or, in “Destiny,” the unfaithfulness of ma 


f D 

ll Re literary works. Sm, Naidu and the consequent pecs of tis woman are 

| ometimes = eC PLCs outnumber all described in these tou ae a 

© approach ৮ sincerity and her Love came, p is ; a a ee. 

1 Poets of মাটি love reminds one of the His pleading eye, an s is i 
gland. Here is one instance: “I am weary,” he murmured, e 


13 me rest 
give Pata j j 

[01৮ ‘cad sin of mine eves In the shelterng joy of your Be ৰ 
01 livade ডি a dared for a space d and he left no dai 
014] With car shrine of your face At dawn he fled an brok 


; € ` 9 4 nb 
ike piy sistent delight Who cares if a woman’s heant be 
2 


pa nirepid of flight 

e high sanctuaried skies— 
n of mine eyes! her poems. 
(The Sins of Love) ene which 


he first stanza of her and life. 


This tone of frustration in love dominates 
The reader hardly comes act 
gives expression to the joy of lo 

te} 


We 
typ, 0৫. 
‘title y quote t 


Te m, Wotton”, The most dynamic feminine person: 
Sh to feed your dogs if among the freedom-fighters of lster CAE 
| yo, i you choose, be traced in poet Sorojini as well, Apart fre 
tden trees with my blood writing poems on the yearning for freedom 


if you will, for the’ rejuvenation of the motherland, 
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» “The Gift df India” aan 

es? “An Anthem of Love,” etc., she also 
সী such personalities as M. A. Jinnah, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Gokhale with her verses. 
Referring to her book The Broken Wing, Gokhale 
had asked: “Why should a song-bird like you 
have a broken wing ?”, and she replied in a 
vese. One poem, entitled “Awake” and 
dedicated to M. A. Jinnah, was recited at the 
Indian National Congress, 1915. Of course, 
| E qualitatively these poems do not deserve much 


| 
| | f attention. 


= “To India, 


॥ ভি Through some poems vibrates the heart oł 
a loving mother. Her son Dr. Jayasurya, ex- 
M.P., and daughters, Sm. Padmaja, Governor of 
West Bengal and Sm. Lilamani are well-known 
today. Her other son Ranadhera died prema- 
turely. She has dedicated some of her poems to 
them. She wished Sri Jayasurya, whom she 
affectionately called “Golden Sun of Victory, 
born in my life’s unclouded morn, in my lambent 
sky of love,” to be the sun of song and liberty. 
Her poem on Sm. Padmaja runs thus : 


Lotus maiden, you who claim 
All the sweetness of your name, 
Lakshmi, forlune’s queen, defend you 
Lotus:born like you, and send you 
Balmy moons of love to bless you, 
Gentle joy-winds to caress you. 
Lotus-maiden, may you be 
i Fragrant of all ecstasy, 


And for “Limpid Jewel of Delight,” “Living 
ze youngest Sm, Lilamani, she wished that 
a cae be ‘securely set in love’s magic coronet’ 
oan be ‘laughter-bound and sorrow-free,’ Some 
: নীট হে ae as “The Queen’s Rival,” or 
ey adie Song” are also projecti 
ao jections J 
p= heart, In the former, তি ন্ট 
নি 1 at = could find her rival in her own 
1197 only and not in the seven m j 
brides brought for the king, who ৭৯ 
A Shone round her ivory bed 
3 ও seven soft gems on a silken thread?’ 
} Leone and ‘Slumber f 
the rhythm of swinging and 
can almost be felt: 


Song for 
the heat 
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Athwart the lotus-str 
I bring for you 
Aglint with dew 

A little lovely dream, 


eam, 


When I visited Hyderabad it 
verandah, referred to in the ০ © swing jl 
3 é : e 
of this article, which must টি he Ppl 
Sm. Naidu in her respite, a use 
reminded me of these poems চা 


The cities of Hyderabad an 
have grown like twin sisters, 30856] | 
they have the Charmi Hoc 
ney have the arminar, the Hussain sel’ 
Lake, the Victoria Garden, etc., as the A 
interest, The hill-stream Musi passes th 
Hyderabad and is spanned by about hal 
dozen bridges, some of which look altrai 


d ১0 | 


plates |, 


for Sm. Naidu. She composed several preg 
on the city she loved so dearly. Some ste f 
pogms are “Nightfall in the City of Hyde nal 
“The Royal Tombs of Golkunda,” “Songs 08], 
City,” “The Hussain Sagar,” ete, Her falili 
Dr. Aghorenath Chattopaddhyay who ws B 
Principal of the Nizam College of [14001 
widely respected. His young talented dagit 
also therefore had access to the cout. One 
written by her, was presented 
Nizam at a Ramzan Durbar. 
dedicated to Her Highness the Beg 
with whom she developed intimacy. 


Hyderabad was the centre of N 


and culture in the Deccan. a to 
r i am 2 ir and she 6৪ 
brought up in its air a jin many 


composed by her. 
Prayer,” she pays her 01 
following lines. d 
koi 

Allah ho Akbar! Allah ho A n 


ar | 
From mosque and mi 
. praise 
Pour forth your pial 2 


cunse per | 
Swiftly the shadows of 13001 
Allah ho Akbar! Alla 


In “The Old Woman” ty in 
the old Muslim woman 5! 
lines: 


ction, Haridwar 


ge, 0 dear God, 
is there none 
her tired eyelids to rest? 
S orld may not tarry to help 
her or heed 
e clear than the cry of her sorrow 


Jo het 11681) old a 


| 1 bles 
| r. 
| Tho’ the wo 


sa Mor now । 
E Js the faith that doth solace her breast : 
ling i ilaha illa-l-Allah, 
Eog Lal ee 
Muhammad-ar-Rasul- lah. 
cali This was a boon to the nation as it after- 


Pop as played a great part in we efforts for a 
Ifryproachment among the Hindus and Muslims 
Dla se political arena. 

The most significant feature of her poems 
sheir native background. This was in obedience 
da ip fed suggestion made by an eminent English 
401: whol appreciated her talent. The 
lp skeen fascinating, Her poems opened a window 
ae lle fascinating panorama of the Indian life 
eral nature for the English-reading public. 
is 01508001790 imitative compositions would not 
Aer ঢা 10100 this result, Her favourite flowers 
vss Bt Asoke, Champak and Gulmchar and they 
rats? found ample scope in her poems. The 
81 of Nala-Damayanti, the Indian gypsy, 


One 8 of a pardanashin lady, the Buddha, 
Hl nes of a Rajput, Basant Panchami. the 

an nd “pents, Indra, lord of rain, the lotus- 
01180119055 Lakshmi, the Imambara, the cities 


1 and Hyderabad, ‘Kali, the mother, and 


de of ‘ 
t, the i flute-player of Brindabana and 
milk-maid—all have been in- 


tated 
| eC. Even such strange beliefs as 


‘Ita lovel 


d | Tread 


result 
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65 
Into gleaming flower, - “| 
Vivid clusters, golden-red ae. 
To adorn her brow or bed 
Or her marriage bower” 
—are not spared. The predicament of 


Radha has been thus expressed : 
I carried my curds to 
How softly the heifers 
I wanted to cry, 


the Mathura fair, 


were lowing, 
“Who buy 


These curds that are white as the 
clouds in the sky, 
When the breezes of Shrawan are 
blowing ?* 
But my heart wias so full of your 
heauty, Beloved, 


They laughed as I cried without knowing: 
Govinda ! Govinda ! 

Govinda ! Govinda ! 

How softly the river was flowing ! 


Her poems were appreciated in London and 
New York. One volume edition comprising her 
three books was published in America, For 
publication in India, they had to wait. The 
volume published by Kitabistan of Allahabad, 
comprising her three books, is, I am afraid, out 
of circulation now. ‘Translations of her poems 
in book form are also not known to have been 
brought out in any Indian language. She sacri- 
ficed her poetry for patriotism. Her eminence in 
politics completely overshadowed her as a poet. 
Attention should be paid for reprint of her 
poems and for their translations as well before 
even educated posterity start lo question : 
‘Honestly, did she ever write poems A 
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বা. 


Pe 


| Tus UNO building in Geneva stood like a flower- 
1 pedecked white elephant. Sunshine added in- 
| describable grandeur to it. Inside, delegates of 
all nations were discussing something less 
romantic, —hydrogen bomb to be exact. Oddly 
enough a canopy of secrecy shrouded the entire 
| proceedings. Pressmen were not allowed to 
| know exactly what they discussed except that 
4 1801901) from explosions adversely affect nob 
| only those alive but also those in mothers’ 
l wombs. 
| 


How to make such an evil weapon is no 
more a secret than the making of my portable 
Corona. But the subject of its effect of radiation 
191 

The chief of the press department is a 
good-hearted fellow with a great deal of respect 
for power. He gave me one look and at once 
saw that I was neither powerful nor connected 
—even remotely—with anything like it. 


don’t tell you to get out. They make you wait, 
wait and wait and upset your whole day’s pro- 
gramme. But I bear no ill-feeling towards them. 
The chief or his secretaries are no exception. 


It was d8th April. The night before I heard 
on the Radio about the new Indian Cabinet. 
But due to my shaky knowledge of German I 
missed the bit about the Ministry of External 
er Affairs, I was relieved to see in the Manchester 

Guardian that ‘he’ after all did not get that 
= post. As our new Minister 
= not be our moutl 
Secondly, 
by aggressive mannerisms 


= This news certainly 
es caused by the Secrecy of the Conference 
Jur mental restored, three of us—a 
an, an Italian and myself—el; 
een y chmbed on a 
eva—and Switzerland as i 
J a whole 15 
State of mind than a place. Dethroned 
hs, exiled leaders and offi- 
Nich and not so rich, 


compensated for the 
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GENEVA STORY 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


His, 
two lady secretaries were politely rude. They | 


consuls and press re- 


porters are its permanent f 
here for years. 

What I shall remember 
town is a little yellow build 


behind the Catholic Church near 


দর 
hi] 


g 8 OU 
DG in Rue Neal 


Three of its rooms house the নিট 
of the I.L.M., short for the In 
Labour Movement. It is active te i 
Western Europe. It organises জানি 


shows, libraries, maternity clinics টিন 
এর 

: amous men of glg so 

and science for the workers and peasants লী 
ate 


region. With the help of Swiss Government ail itz 
the UNO it helped rehabilitate 11,000 us| ge 
rian refugees* in Switzerland which is halt te) Yo 
size of West Bengal. Madame Ban, the sti|eaion 
tary, told me point-blank, “Yes, we are platen 
pared to extend such aid to the Asian count ha 
provided there is a centralisea body to usilie is 
I had no answer to this offer—so sudden ৪] 0 
genérous and so unconditional. Jand, 
Our car sped along the mountainous Mera, 
to Lugano. Each of us took a tum at the e Won 
For we were, averaging 80 kilometers al ঠা 
Silence enveloped the countryside. Te od 
sound was the continuous humming noise : i 
German Ford engine. Other cars whizzed bj oug 
most at regular intervals. The whole aim alt x 
made us feel as if we were in the outer a npl 
takes one’s mind off the road and oe Bh 
ness. That is the danger. Many 2 Mis | 
prey to this altitudinal magic, for af 
pin curve ahead of him and dn ee 
the space—into his coffin. We kept it fl 
our conversation but just about iin pad 
as to make the driver feel গা | 
pany. Meanwhile, we have es 
Swiss territory as well as Pot fane 
= Swiss history has not been Pi cg 
Bartholomew, York, or any 0 
Her society is not polluted BP rovoke 
tical leprosy. Hitler tried রি with ” 
tism among its German mmo out the 
mate objective of parcelling 
among Germany, France ae 
no support whatsoever. The 
official languages; The 
Romanesh is spoken by 50, 


by 


> Y 
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nden. The people are not only 
i raubuen™™ put contaminate the visitors 
at and ee ence all nations come here 
jese রা ding and make peace. This 
নি 1010-১001-:020-50806 device to absorb 
pal 8 8 God of the contending powers. It is 
| 20101915205 in Europe and a natural 
xl et for the gap at Basle which has 
recently fortified. ; 
prerything in Switzerland looked good. So 
ai that the whole air had a touch of unreality, 
p flowers, festoons and sunshine whichever 
‘ou looked. Roads were spotlessly clean 
were the cars rolling on it. Every one 
„lean suits. Very few have dared to travel 
yerland in the type of clothes that I was 


and 

in Switzerianc 
tidy lave nothing to do with it. The Swiss 
ellis that some day, their country will form 
de, IE of a belt of neutral states composed of 
nd, Sweden, Germany, Austria and Yugo- 


e 
Women do not vote. Recently, in a nation- 


] 1002৭ y : 
he ab, যি “um the women denied themselves 
te, : 3 have questioned quite a few 
al টি social status on this issue 
ic টি is little difference of status in 
tpleated 180 ê ‘Swiss’ answer. “Politics 

বার en T z 
Jlitations $ ae without us adding fresh 
e. 1t. We are more useful at 

al Wisg t; 

i le are not th 


ig $ e herrenvolk 
i : at the dirties volks. 


the cleanest. 

scandal or any 

aign. People are 

about politics which 

a of the newspapers. Social 

and Tee as a party but they 

e of 1911 in the Federal 

and po Alliance between the 
Ate tberal parties. 

ate ৪ টি an average of 2,950 

n 42 mostly to the United 

9 S.A. is one of the 

f the West Euro- 


Country Population Annual average 


migration 

117,362 (1920-1947) 
£ ores 35,798 (1920-1939) 
fee o OW 6,724 (1918-1947 
“a eee mmigrants—physically fit and ane 
aS y skilled—pay their own Passage to the 
টি = the latter increase every year its 

ta si ; : 
eae technicians without spending a 

Most of our bo 


Britain 
Germany 
Sweden 


5 crores 


Fy 3 ys Who come here in the 
55 are for the time being ka 
considerable T industry, if not for @ 
tha Pad aun er of years, unless of course, 

\ e good connections at home. I perso- 
nally happen to know nearly a dozen of them 
scattered in Zurich, Stuttgart, Essen, Glasgow, 
London and places like that, Once they used to 
say, “There must be somebody in India who 
would want us”. Now they talk differently. 
\“Who the hell want us, anyway”, i 

In the countries of middle Europe, Indian 
students and those from the Middle East can 
take bath everyday or even twice a day if 
they like and the ‘hausfraw’ will think nothing 
of it. If they feel Tonely they could go to i 
any cafe and do their homework over one single — 
cup of-coffee, and good coffee too. No sloppy 
waitress will turn them out. They do not go to 
bed worrying about tomorrow’s humiliation 
cither in their digs or in the factories where 
they are training. The absence of the constant 
irritant keeps them mentally healthy. They 
sleep better, eat better, work harder, learn 
better and behave more naturally than those 
trained in U.K. Their outlook is based on 
contact with different sorts of people, news- 
papers, Radio and Television programmes and 
cinema newsreels. There was a complete black- 
out in U.K. of our Prime Minister's visits m 
Moscow, Riyadh and Washington. It was not 
so on the Continent. á 

My visa allows me to stay in Switzerland 
for two more months, my railway-steamer 
ticket for one more week and my pocket less 
than a week. So, I took the train to Paris. My 
verdict—if I am entitled to one—is: No human 
energy is wasted in Switzerland. Nobody is 
neglected. If human right, honour and dignity 
are the criteria of democracy, then Switzerland 
is the greatest democracy on earth, 
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i By Pror. 0. C. GANGOLY 


t of stock complaint among artists 
and art-lovers in India that the years of In- 

| dependence have not seen any quickened and. 

| live interest in the visual arts on the part of 

1 educated Indians whose enthusiasm in other 

i forms of Art, such as Literature, Music, and 

| Dancing, has progressed in geometrical pro- 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
i 
i It ig a subjec 
i 

| 


gression. There are three ways through which 
public interest in pictorial art progresses in 
other countries: through illustrated lectures on 
the Fine Arts organized by the Art Museums; 
through temporary and permanent exhibitions 
| of Art; and through Art-books. In Calcutta, 
| hardly more than four illustrated lectures on 
| | Fine Art are delivered at the Indian Museum 
| in the course of a year. The records of other 
cities are no more creditable. It must be con- 
ceded that in Calcutta, as in other cities, a 
fashion, a very healthy fashion, has grown up 
to have numerous temporary exhibitions of pic- 
tures, sculptures, and art-crafts throughout the 
year, though they seldom gather any respectable 
crowds of visitors and generally our educated 
brethren neglect or ignore them, There remains 
the third medium to stimulate interest in the 
Fine Arts—the medium of popularising them 
through the publications of illustrated Boor 
on Art. Here the Indian record is ve : 
i and disappointing. There are জা ane 
p readers of þooks on Art. And abli he রি 
| hae the 1 ১১ publishers cannot 
| ee ee e of publishing even cheap books on 

; , Which are more or : 
as, even the টিটি রী রি 5 
tone blocks is a formidable a meee 
_ the growing items of costs 5৩0 


চা of pape i 
ing. India has not therefore Beer be te rl 


branch publishing enterp 
ensive Art-books, published b 
mbridge, and London . 
ide many items on In 
zen | 7 ] 

n pa ate publishers have for 
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' books on Indian 
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prices. The well-known 
Methuen, Duckworth, Unwin à 
only a few, have to their a ia 
Art-books, of which any nation publ 
We will only refer to the আত 
published by George Bell & x ০8011 
beginning of the century, The e fony 
Series (Large post—8vo. 1 i 
with 90 to 100 illustrations 
or roughly Rs. 5 each): Greer dl 
Painting and Sculpture ‘iat on a A 


houses 


5s. or Rs. 3-12 each); Bell’s Handbook 
Great Craftsmen (Imperial 16-mo টিটি 
illustrated, and priced at 5s, each Bel £ 
Cathedral Series (covering all the architec Ub 
monuments, profusely illustrated and ie gf 
ds. 6d. each); and, lastly, a remarkable s 
called Bell’s Miniature Series of Pailers {wi 
8 illustrations each, priced at a shilling et i} 3 
This creditable record has been recently batj 
by the Pelican books with several art-bools itl 
collotype illustrations, priced at ten uii 
each. In recent times the English traction! 
art-publication have been creditably wl 
the enterprizing House of Faber, vie 
stimulated art-studies by a brilliant s 
pulications with magnificent 0001 
which cover not only several phases a 
pean painting, but many charmms গা | 
Indian pictorial art. In India, a vent isin! | 
has been made by the Publications D pë 
the Ministry of Information to ৫ not 
in the matter of art-publications, গা 
any notable success. On the other cate 

private enterprises led by the Saras tut 
Calcutta, and by A. Gossain, © pedo 
publisher, have made a distinguishe yy 
tion by publishing 4 number © 
sculpture dese 


praise. A 009 now 

From the sheaf of new ato aie 
fore us one likes to believe ie 08141 
beginning of a new era of boo 
ling with the rich traditions © 011 
first one, Textiles and 07701101770 m 
charming product of the wei pased 00871] 
of Modern Art, New York, 18 


dian 


4 ‘al 0 


1511016 


iectur 
riced a 
le seri 
s (nil 
g elt j 
y beat 
ks wi 


(l their 


aui to all yo 
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can Textiles and Ornaments held at 
]1017) Museum in 1955. The aim of 
i ș only to delight the eye and 
is PE an aesthetic experience, but, 
tion to the great craftsmen of 
cog! nievements are perhaps more 
j, E and symbolic of their nation as a 
চার ny in the world. A nation, which 
m টি dreams of beauty in the 

a prosaic art of weaving and of 
attained the highest summit of 
tic sensibility which is a sure index of the 
ual stufi of their culture and civilization. 
ss in modern India and the quality of our 
ast be judged by the standard achieved in 
z mtproducts in the mediaeval times, 
„ihan by the much-advertised irrigation 
ig and factories for fertilizers. This bril- 
is iibute to India’s national genius is richly 
intel by 110 excellent plates, several in 
i, and by two erudite essays contributed 
iP. Jayakar and John Irwin. The album is 
iied by Simon and Schuster, New York 
{mieed at four dollars. 
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ইন aluable discussion of 
a. P ges of the understanding of 
any problems will be of use not 
Bi hae practitioners of the visual 
0 g would-be connoisseurs unable 
A rough the complicated 
We, As 9 ace and the conundrums of 
fin a, 6, practical artists however 

I Productions of Art, are gene- 

In Interpreting the funda- 

ita n are to a lay public and. 

A x ery happily confessed by 

te চির artist, in the 

book pE Artists Say the Sulliest 

re us in its excellent and 

neo many problems of 
SUmony of the fact that 
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nly can paint as well as 
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Our third volume js a New edition of Dr. 


Coomaraswamy’s li 
Indian ধরি booklet, Introduction to 
ঢা নি দি m 1923 by the Theoso- 
0 ae টা টা and long out 
most succint and able সা wi দি 
en outline of Indian art and most suit ble 
as a text-book for art students The b ও 
now been reprinted and abl ited দা 
plemented by Sri M. R টি lis ES 
Editor of Mare. b - ^. Anand, distinguished 
L 8, by the addition of two chapters 
on architecture under Mussulman rul has 
Moghul painting. But the a aan 
emendation to this excellent handbook is the 
number of well-chosen illustrations (one in 
colour) and several significant brush de 
which present the basic quality of Indian al 
demonstrative analysis which will be of great 
use to students. One will be unwilling to accept 
at its face value Coomaraswamy’s confession 
that ‘prejudices had crept into his approach to 
Indian art problems at an earlier period,’ which 
led him to omit any presentation of Moghul art, 
a ‘solecism,’ which still persists in his compre- 
hensive History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
(1927), where he stated that “space did not 
permit the treatment of Mussulman art in 
India.” The real reason was that the two 
streams of fundamentally different expressions 
of art could not be adequately and harmoniously 
treated in one volume. As a matter of fact 
long before the publication of the Introduction, 
Coomaraswamy had given illuminating and 
original presentation of Moghul Art in various 
lectures and articles, which contradicts the 
theory of a so-called prejudice. His confession 
is, therefore, in the nature of a courteous apo- 
logy. In attempting to supplement the omission 
by adding two missing chapters to Coomara- 
swamy’s booklet, the distinguished editor has 
been guilty of a greater “crime” by SWE 
altogether any significant illustrations or pre- 
sentation of Hindu and Buddhist Architecture, 
for which the Taj can offer no compensation. 
Few will agree with the Editor’s charge that 
the modern artist’s recovery of possession of 


their old heritage in-the frescoes of Ajanta has 


been ‘disastrous’, as for instance, in the works 


of Nandalal Bose, Asit Haldar and Khitin 
Mazumdar. (They are no more disastrous than 
the result of Jamini Roy’s copying and repeat- 
ing worn-out formulas of Bengal Pata Paints 
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Yet we have nothing but praise for this 


ings). ) a 
and revised edition of an excellent hand 


H book, richly presented and illustrated. Priced at 
i Rs. 7-8, the book must be in every library in 
| India. peer 
Í Our fourth volume is the new and HOA 
| edition of Percy Brown’s Indian Architecture 
(Buddhist and Hindu), recently published by 
the well-known Bombay publishers, D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co. The first edition pub- 
lished many years ago was a great success and 
was acclaimed as an exhaustive survey of he 
subject. In the revised and enlarged edition just 
published (255 pages of text, with over 500 
illustrations, priced at Rs. 25), several new 
chapters have been added with excellent illus- 
trations and plans dealing with the Architecture 
of Nepal and Ceylon, with four illuminating 
chapters on the Architecture of Greater India 
(Cambodia, Siam, Chams, Java and Bali) 
a Which help us to visualize the brilliant exten- 
| sion of Indian Architecture in the Indian Colo- 
ig nies. The great merit of Brown’s excellent pre- 

sentation consists in the fact that after Havell 
es the only treaties of Indian Architecture 
siudied by an artist and art-teacher who had 
analysed the structure and principles of the 
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BIHAR: By P.c R 
foreword by Sri Sri টিটি 
- Pp. 110 and 


i JAINISM IN 
9, With 


In this work the author 

» p. ii) to bring to light i 

plored Jaina দর টি সি 

২০501565009 of Bihar, to 
ae ina antiquities 
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fete eviewed in 
Wopean and Indian languages are reviewed i 

h নী of all books sent cannot be guArAn Ci 
j school an x ks 
of magazine articles add ae 
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great schools of Building An. 
penetrating aesthetic insight a India 
quarians and archaeologists 1 
carefully studied all relevant th 
data, with great industry and pati ch 
of this great topic is illuminated yo 
conjectural restorations and iden 
‘ings, which help the students t ] 
underlying structural princip| 
facades, in a manner which onl 
vision of an artist could } 
The only imperfection, if an imperiet 
might be called, is the insufficient নি 
the data of the Stlpa-sastras, so silly wl ene 
by Stella Kramrisch in her Hindy Tor ঢা 
This is compensated by an exhaustive alts 
of architectural terms (nine pages) appar 
at the end. A word of warm tribute ial’! 
to the publishers for producing such a ঢা 
illustrated volume at a popular price, [যামু 
valas have established a new tradition inh 
production in India, with several sump 
publications to their credit. This book 
added a new feather to their cap and will lifi), ; 
justify their claim that their firm isatéha U 
“Treasure-House of Books.” | 
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Jating 


of the Jaina antiquities in TC ed 
trict some of which were le 
J. D. Beglar, 
Assistant of General Sir 4 
in the seventies and eighties ue 
and many of which are not ©. 
the authoritative List of 
in Chhota Nagpur Division, P 
In another short chapter 
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he 


record Was published by M. A. and teachings of P 


chapters deal with familiar 
as Pareshnath Hill, Pawapuri, 
98 fj, The present monograph is 
and Vas scholarly work, the author 
11101) ni Pe as a rule with extensive 
| jing his the old Archaeological Survey 
ens A istrict Gazetteers as well as 
{ ie ent scholars on various points re- 
a i ae history and religion and iarchaeo- 

Pais Frequently he gives details of 
ites, conveyances and accommodation for 
ft of visitors. His system of transli- 
nof proper names follows as a rule the 
wr pronunciation. We have noticed a 
ious defects in this work. The author 
in all seriousness (p. 7 


7 1901. 
yes such 


7) the reference in 
sriptures to the Tirthankara Rishabha 
ine in Magadha “at the end of the Stone 
eginning of the Age of Agriculture.” 
I, again, repeats such exploded views 
Asoka’s propaganda on dhamma 
ok severely upon the Brahmanical Hindus 
nil), and that crediting Kharavela, “Em- 
ji মা Tie defeat of Pushyamitra 
ti, mg of Magadha (p, 67). Among the 
fy ands Pma graph are a short 
Tot sixteen Bac and OEE 
hit aa ৭ plates. On the 
[hope of mise Go টিন 
[i neglected Re Ing the Public interest 
| of our history and 
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| 
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2 Da ANSA SRI RAMAKRISHNA: 
ty, Bombay, Bharatiya V idya Bhavan, 
fe 112 Y. Ilustrated, Pp. xv -+ 300. 


moog 8101৮087006 his youth in 
1 the book under 
CP. Sri Ramakrishna 
= নিন of his contem- 
ae ivek VO ‘lon and austere 
Gury, ananda explained the 
N at বা the outside world. But 
is ag S0 appreciated the 
এ about re of Dakshneswar. 
c | মি in volume 
i Is passing awa’ 
» bug Proportions o only 
i the savants of the 
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. Diwakar’s book lie in the 
টা gree a the literature 
: n old and new. and + 
result is the present volume. In টি 
SIX appendices the au 
been able to bring forth in writing the LE 
and super-human aspects of Sri Ramakrishna 
Tlustrations, as Many as fifteen, have been 
inserted in the book and have rendered it attrac- 
tive to the general reader. Such a book of 
modest size and moderate price will go a long 
Way to popularize the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna to non-Bengali readers in India 
and abroad. We congratulate the author and 
the Bharatiya Bidya Bhaven on the production 
of such a useful treatise, 
JocrsH ©, Bacau 


GALLANT END OF NETAJI SUBHAS 
CHANDRA BOSE: By Harin Shah. Atma Ram 
and Sons, Delhi-6. Price Rs. 7-8 (India) and 
181. 6d. and 2 dollars (Foreign). 


Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose is one of 
history’s greatest patriots and revolutionaries. 
He lived for his country. A disciple of that 
great Indian Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das 
—whom, alas! an ungrateful nation has practi- 
cally forgotten—Bose dedicated himself to the 
country’s cause. His activities in South-East 
Asia during World War IT hastened the libera- 
tion of the Motherland. As Harekrushna 
Mahtab, the veteran Congress leader, puts it, 
“Tt is perhaps correct to say now that, to the 
effect of ithe non-co-operation movement in 
India, the impact of the Indian National Army 
was a definite addition.” Bose is said to have 
died in a plane crash in Taihouko (Taipeh in 
Formosa) on August 17, 1945. Many, however, 
do not believe that he is dead. 

Mr. Harin Shah, the author of the volume 
under review, paid a visit to Formosa in August- 
September, 1946, as the only Indian member of 
a party of Foreign correspondents in China 
sent to Formosa by Chiang Kai-shek’s Minister 
of Information. Mr. Shah conducted an pie 
spot inquiry into the mystery of Netaji’s su en 
disappearance. He met a number of people— 
Formosan, Chinese and Japanese—and on the 
basis of facts collected from them draws cer- 
tain conclusions and presents them to the read- 
ing public. What these conclusions are, are 
apparent from the title of the volume in 


শি Pi 
question. 
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Tt is not a little strang ; 
tion into confidence full ten 4০৭ 
5 had collected proofs of nme pr 
he publication of the presen v 
টিলার with the appointment a 
committee by the Government of India a 
to enquire into the truth or otherwise ০ 
report in Netaji’s death and other i 
atters. R: rey { 
| $ Those who hold that Netaji is alive may 
| naturally suspect that Mr. Shah’s book was 
| meant to lend weight to the contention that 
| Netaji is no more to influence the verdict of the 
| above committee, which has since reported that 


e that Mr. Shah took 
]] ten years after 


Netaji died in plane crash in Formosa in 1945. 


One of the members of the committee—a 


| brother of Netaji—however differs. 
| Mr. Shah’s explanation for 

$ published the book earlier does not carry much 
| i consideration. In his own words, “Bewildered at 
| the cruel debate (over the truth or otherwise 
|| of the news of Bose’s death), fed and fanned 
| by some public and neo-public figures, I 
. suffered the forced silence for 10 years.” 

As to the book itself, it is bound tastefully 
in board, profusely illustrated and printed on 
good paper. But printing is definitely poor, 
এ printing mistakes being too many even for 
d the proverbial patience of the Indian reader. In 
his attempt to make the book pleasant-reading 
the author has produced the opposite effect. The 
style is heavy, strained and artificial. With a 
little more than 150 pages of reading matter 
(including 43 pages of Appendices), the book 
seems to be fantastically priced. 


THE UNIVERSITY ENVIRONS 
D 342 
M. Somasundaram. Annamalai টা 
Annamalainagar. Price not stated. : 


Education in British India owes much to 
private charities and enterprises—much more 
indeed, than it owes to the Government patron. 
| age. The Annamalai University at Chidam- 
= -baram in South Arcot, district (Madras), “th 

only Tamil University in India—the firs 
residential University of 

ulties and twenty-four 
members of the teach- 
dents on its rolls in 
10 and deve- 
h ented Dr. Raj i 
iah Chettiar of Cia 
ded in 1929— ithe Senate was 
d on March 24, 1930— the 

s had the Unique good 


not having 


} 
| 
| 
|| 
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luck of being piloted by a 3 
cession of eminent, Vice- Chan ae 
Sir Samuel E. Raghunathan ( Org 1 
Right Hon'ble V. S. Srini 
40), among others. 
be admitted, have all alon টানি 
to the University funds, Dasa libs 
long span of its life the নানী Tone. fy 
has developed into one of the দি উজ] 
and cultural centres in the countr ae 
many of our older Universities took ie 

of the book of this young institution, আছ], 


ty, | 


= 


i The Annamalai University celebrated yl 
Silver Jubilee of its foundation on Februa fat 
1955, and the volume under review was in act 
out as a souvenir to mark the occasion, ILLIA 

Mr. Somasundaram gives an ably write DAN 
brief account of the University from its ieee 110 
tion. He gives besides a rather long but rtl% U 
able and learned history of the famous Nill an 
raja Temple at Chidambaram, a prin] Ths 
stronghold of the Siva cult, and also of tl 
places of interest within easy reach of | 
baram. A number of plates and photographs 
to the attractiveness of the volume. ins, 

It is a pity that so informative and IDG Gr 
ing a volume suffers from a 80100 4 Bar 
unpardonable—omission. A University ce in 
ly needs funds, patrons, benefactors i ai i 
ministrators. But its LEDUC of at 
primarily on its teachers and ait “ac l: 
laurels have been won for Oxfor a | 
bridge by their teachers and taught i 
by any other agency. The ae 
should have made at least a না 1] ea 
to the part played by the teachers | 
tution to make the noble found? jun! ` 
reality. A list of the 01501060196 + Ui 
of the eminent teachers who cony < 
sity in the past and serve it এ 
enhanced the value of Mr. | 
The University Environs. sp MEAN 
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STORY OF THE SWE 
IN INDIA: By Anjan 
lished by Benson’s, 180-A, 
Calcutta-4. Pages 48. Price 

The writer has brought 

5 ত n ne 
booklet, articles published 1 


from different aspe 
etc., and ways out have b% 
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commended because family plan- 
is ye 
9 ne 


- stone to social planning.” In 
যা K. R. V. Rao, Director, 
nomics, who has written a 
et will at least serve the 
ointedly to the attention 
lic the importance of under- 
res in the interests 
economic development and 
ing in the country.” 
A. B. Dutta 
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BENGALI 
NDA CHANDRA VEDANTA- 
AYODHYANATH PAKRASI, 
VIDYARATNA: (2) 
MACK, MADHU- 


hed by the 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-6 Price 


০111 each. 


These are volumes Nos. 95 and 96 in the 
‘ns of biographies of important writers in 
the Sahitya Sadhak Charitamala. The 

a hundred 


t 2 service in the 
nand mg and the exposition 
ane Chandra was well- 
> g use Upanishads, and 
Rn ae andra showed excep- 
eir translations of the 
amayana 
= John Mack, mission- 
: Baptist Mission, helped 
TA বি by their trea- 
idya lence, History and 


9৬ g pioneer work in | 


Por, 
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Bengali on Chemistry, was 


Mack in a fairl written by jo 


style. It evinces his 


3 macopoea. 

CTY adopted by these scholars 
5 
i i ng to impar 
সা 
from old records sah ও ace of disco ee 
and impressin r buried treasure 

ae ng upon us the importance of our 
E heritage. He happily possesses, with 
HE PGE of 4০ power to co-ordinate 
রিল তা ones non out of them living 

and interesting personalities. 
D. N. MooKxERJEA 

; SIKSHA-VIJNAN: By Jatindramohan 
Chaudhuri, B.A., B.T. Published by the Presi- 
dency Library, Calcutta-12. Pp. 207. Price 
Rs. 3-8. 

This is a treatise on the science of education 
by an educationist who besides his knowledge of 
modern science of education is well-versed in 
ancient Sanskrit books on the subject. Educa- + 
tion is a complex subject and authorities even 
differ as to the proper method suitable for a 
particular country. But there is unanimity as 
to the psychological approach of the problem of 
education. An universal attempt in fundamental 
education is being made at present by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cutural Organisation, particularly in under- 
developed countries with satisfactory results. 

Books on education for the benefit of 
teachers are not many in Bengali and the 
present book is a laudable attempt by one who 
has theoretical grasp and practical knowledge 
of the subject. The book is divided into fifteen 
chapters and the subject of child education has 
been dealt with from various angles. The modern 
approach is psychological and the author has 
quoted freely from the authorities both Euro- 
pean and American to make the book depend- 
able. It is interesting to find Sanskrit quota- 
tions also here and there in support of 
modern thesis. Most of the chapters are of 
technical nature and will benefit teachers but 
the last two chapters on ‘Building of Character’ 
‘Psychology and Teacher’ will be read with 
pleasure and profit by any person interested in 
the education of the young. We wish the 
treatise a wide circulation among the teachers 
of West Bengal. A. B. DUTTA 
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HINDI 
HIMALAYA PARICHAYA: By Rahula 
Sankrityayana, Allahabad Law Journal Press, 
Allahabad, Pp. 569. 

Judging from the number of volumes, 
which have emanated from the pen of the great 
pandit in the past, and the large variety of 
themes with which he has dealt, it would appear 
| as if Rahulaji is in himself a-hundred-and- 
! one-title Library! To this assorted assemblage 
| of his enviable and unusual intellectual gifts, 
| he has now added an encyclopaedic work on the 
] || Himalayas, of which the present publication 
i dealing with Garhwal, is the first of the pro- 
Í jected series of five. Here is a study of the 

well-known mid-Himalayan region from every 
| possible angle, topographical, historical, socio- 
| logical and cultural, in all their ramifications. 
| Not a single feature of the life of the hill- 
| folks seems to have escaped the argus-cyed 
| author. The travelogue, towards the end of his 
| pilgrimages to Jamunotri, Gangotri, Kedarnath. 
| Badrinath, Mansarovar and other places rich in 
| natural beauty as well as in associations of holy 

aspirations, is an excellent tourist-guide to 
would-be pilgrims, Himalaya Parichaya is, in- 
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THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 


(Text With English Translation And Notes) 


By 
SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 


pu oe the eve of his exit from the arena 0 
ting instructions to His beloyed Devotee and flee 

A e 
© main portion of the Eleventh Book of t 
agavatam. : 
: ins 
d in the Gité. The Present Volume conta 
9889 between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 
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GUJARAT “A 
SARVODAIANI KEYLAVAN 
Patel. Gujrat Vidyapith Al an x 200. 
1956. Price Re, 1-4. ° 1 
This has been a translation | 
Kripalani’s Latest Faa—hasig হী yi 
about 30 pages of notes in smal oon kt 
is no doubt that it would | | Tg] M 
Gujarati readers, to understand a. iar 
hn 


+ Hove 
9 spread, thers 
Of some book a. 
the newness of te ly var 
; With 910 natio) genat 
culture and its development from OUr society Jit tha 
and this need the book fulfills, "le fra 
This is really the way in which the 00010. 
should be utilised by teachers and রা 
tional thinkers alike—those who are engaged in Fee 
spreading basic education and those who 1118 
merely watching it with interest. a 
P. Ri SA 
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| ce of Buddhisi Philosophy 
| the 10192 East and West 


L ing portion of the articie under 
The, The জানি Helmuth Von Glasnapp in 
m tja ae Bodhi is given below : 
11017111117 
on far as our present knowledge ‘goes it Was 
ther i gradually that Buddhism unveiled its essence 
00k er e he occident. The Greeks already knew of 
sojine of Buddha. They also knew of his 
nation) fgematural birth and they Were aware of the 
society, flit that the Samanaioi (sramana) were differ- 
এ ftom) the Brahmanical ascetics. In the 
he bu dle Ages the story of Buddha’s leaving His 
clu 22 Was known in the Christianized form of 
aged in fe Rsend of Barlaam and Josaphat, Marco Polo 
1511323) the famous Italian traveller, paid 
jibes to the saintly life of Gautama when 
gy pie in his Travel Diary : “Illec fist moult 
fs adbstinences, ainsi comme s'il eust este 
i ae ie liguei este, il feust un grand 
hi bomen Seigneur Jhesucrist, a la bonne 
hi, e gwil mena.” “He lived a life of 
Ur | Mere i if he had been a Christian. 
Frith our Lo, টা would have been a great 
ad hones ee Christ, considering the 
[tr of who mentio e ed,” The first Europen 
[iv which di 10887 important doctrine of 
ik religions of he gnishes it from the other 
(la Loubere S world was the French tra- 
fitne Siam,» 10 wrote in his work “Du 
n thay welished in 1691, (vol. 1, 
3 heliev one can establish that the 
টি ae m a world-ruling deity.” 
omas Cole ne great English Indologist 
the By বা, for the first interpre- 
19: theory that there is no 
a rebirth 
: In ue lecture 
i A at a public meeting 
è ig ae ciety, February 3, 1827, he 
oi thoushy eternal soul, but merely 
Y ful abidine ° attended with individual 
y Meg S Within body,” Colebrooke 
link concatenation of causes and 
topean. arene with another. 
তি pve dealt with 
i Vest: >" Metaphysics it took 
i doctrine ligation before the true 
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Russian scholars Theodore 


: tcher : 
pupil Otto Rosenberg ha Stcherbatsky and his 


ve shown that the doc- 


ও he / ডি impersonal soul 
ces, is the centra ilosophi i 
দাও p phical conception 


at the bottom of all Buddhist philosophi- 


cal thought. The great Belgian Indologist La 


5 নি dealt more minutely with the 
Vasubandhu’s Abhidh রা 5 
now why the celebr ae নি me ye 
hetuprabhavah? i ithe 1 নু মি 
PE ae is ee o of all Buddhists, 

টিং ls e regretted that most European Indo. 

gists in former times have continued to occupy 
themselves less with the doctrines of living 
Buddhism as they have been taught for over at 
least 2000 years than with speculations on the 
doctrine that the Buddha may have taught. 
Many of these scholars have tried to show that 
Buddha’s own doctrine differed greatly from the 
doctrines that to-day form the basis of all Buddhist 
philosophy. It seems to mje very improbable 
that Buddha was no philosopher at all, as some’ 
scholars think. For in a time in which—as the 
texts show—a very highly developed philoso- 
phical life was gong on in Ancient India, Buddha 
would not have been able to win adherents from. 
the philosophically trained Brahmans and Ksha- 
triyas if He had not propounded a doctrine 
which could hold its own in view of hair-splitting 
dialectics of materialists, agnostics, sceptics and 
the very elaborate systems of Brahmans and Jains. 
Other scholars are of opinion that Buddha’s 
teaching was a special form of Vedanta and that 
the monks later on changed it to its present 
form. I do not think that this is probable. 
For to miaintain this assertion it would be 
necessary to show in detail how the anatma- 


doctrine of the Buddhists has developed 
out of the alleged atma-doctrice of the 
Buddha. It will not do to quote some sayings 


of the Buddha unconnected with their context 
and to interpret thami in the said manner. Nor 
is it to be understood that on the one side the 
texts at our disposal should be so reliable that 
the so-called true original Vedantic doctrine of 
the Buddha may be surmised therefrom, and that 
at the same time they should be so unreliable that 
most of their metaphysical contents have been 
fabricated by the monks of a later time. Nor 


as elucidated. The two do I understand what necessity there may have 
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h a particular new 
for the Buddha to আতা aaa 
One may ask with 
n his excellent book 
“Tf the atman had 
Buddhism, why was 


bushel that even 


been 
doctrine, when it was only a re 
shadic teachings of His time. 
Professor T. R. V. Murti i 
on the Madhyamika system), 
been a cardinal doctrine pih 
it so securely hidden under a 
the ডি followers of the Master had Oo 
inkling of it.” In my opinion, from) the point 
of view of objective scholarship we may acknow- 
ledge that the real doctrine of the Buddha can- 
not be ascertained to-day because we do not pos- 
sess Manuscripts from His own hand nor were 
His teachings taken down on records. All we 
know of Him was taken down in writing only 
four centuries after His Nirvana. If we cannot 
ascertain with absolute certainty the original 
doctrine of the Buddha we may ask: what may 
it most probably have been? I think it most 
likely that His doctrine was, at least in its most 
essential points, a predecessor of what all 
Buddhists of today agree in. I can see two rea- 
sons for the Vedantic explanation of Buddha’s 
teachings. One is an emotional one: the 
Vedantist has the natural endeavour to harmo- 
nize the teachings of the great Gautama with a 
system which he thinks to be the most sublime in 
the world. I myself having written several works 
on Vedanta have the greatest esteem for it. I 
pop ees, Vedanta to be one of the most grandiose 
phlecphl ancien eier ont In the 
Vedanta does not carr ao admiration for the 
Adan IDR y Mme, as an historian of 
DEN olosophy, so far as to interpret Vedan- 
tic ideas into the Buddhist tex p ria 
xts. The other 
reason why many scholars have tried to inter 
the teachings of the Buddha jn a Ve ডি 
is one of a vie 7 : shion 
duty of an Meare It is an undoubted 
thought to show the dependence 


r নু possible doubt that the sublime 


f i teachings 
in existence before 


But there are many 
the ultimate aim of 


i ae systems in the world 
demption, But the 


Ch is such 
aes ২) state of re 
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several 


Systems as such g; 
Advaita-Vedanta because aun p 
basis, as the Mohammedan Cy have 


and 


cism, or as Jainism, which denie Christian 

a world-ruling deity. For this S the না 
ence to Vedanta carries no w নী the oye { 
course, argue that a similar "Right, One | 


টু : need, 
is deeply rooted in many religion ও], 
৪1003 ni 


there is neither a necessity nor 
trace all kinds of 00196 to the 
There is yet another deliberati 
against the exclusive dependence 
teachings on that of the Upanish 
Buddhism of the Theravadins wl al টি 
schools is a pluralistic system. Now | k Mel fra | 
interpretation of the world was very a ni 109 
Magadha, for Jainism was spreading te Emih 
Buddha’s time. As far as I know 70 
ever tried to deduce Jainism) from the Upon 
or to interpret its doctrine in a Vedantic mau i 
I cannot therefore see any reasonable ground |i, 
assuming that Buddhism must have sprung tefi 
an Upanishadic fountain, In my work ‘oud (1 
stages of development of Indian thought publi) is is 
in 1940 I have tried to trace the Buddhitil tree 


a 
S 


of Budi: 
Tra: 
Olt 


existence, and were not reg 
any substance. Of course by this ! ¢ i 
that the dharmas of Buddhism are রি Mik 
identical with these archaic concepts 
of the Brahmana texts. What I w 
only this: that the Buddhist theory ০ e 
many have arisen out of ideas that Ha) ; 
cursors in the Brabhmana-tifit 
comparatively primitive 
archaic mode of thinking 4 


sophical development. 
these two periods othe 
shaping and perfecting these 
respect the Buddhist doctrine 
Buddhas before Gautama may 
foundation, 


I have tried 


i jbl 
to show. the © 


how the knowledge © 


step by step in e 
European scholars. I have 
which 


some of the problems | taken 
have tackled and in at stand ® 
of pointing out how, 1 mys® 
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o maintain that the solutions 

n দা gee any way definitive 

o oe others who 
orce t 

to Í But 


knowledge the 
I have tried to expound 
sis for a discussion which 


ight new facets of thinking and 
fi "elucidate some problems of 


s philosophy. __ 


My Travels in India 


Careers and 


mal 
jal Toynbee writes in 


lr tA 


সাও historian, who is travelling round the 
isla South America and Southern Asia, 
TON j js the most important and interesting 
[এর on his route. She is important, to begin 
use of the sheer size of her population. 
single country, except China, carries so 
re mankind’s eggs in one national basket. 
round fi pple of India are so large a contingent of 
ung fhe human race that their destiny is a 
k onl general human concern. 
publi is also important because she is one 
a thee great countries—the other two being 
; oa j S বলা এ betwieen them, 
h have ta; 3 peasantry. When the 
| of Pakistan, Indonesia, Mexico, and 
ace ate reckoned in, the world’s 
টাটা ae today to something 
A onl z নও three-quarters of the 
hy Tere ation, This means that the 
Mal the 2 to be decisive for man- 
Mey are t question. for the peasantry 
‘ath 0 come to t : 

Mie that ae erms with the modern 
| Ind 901) been conjured into 

réustrial Revolution, 


15 


asant countries, 

on liberal lines. 

Peasant countries, the 
y the scruff of the neck, 
through the moder- 


+. © Price 
this is too ih 


ce ` 
omic Progress. 


ION 
» has chosen the 
Ng to persuade the 
to Opt for moder- 
being rationally 


t is obviously a 
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matter of imm moe 
World” that this এ for “the Free 
Indian experiment should seeds asia 
dozen other good চিল cynosure for a 
her international a z ill she succeed in 
Russia and তিন me trying to persuade 
co-existence? As this is ‘the eck pees o 
native to an atomic third w রিও alter- 
‘major concern to the human aa EN ৫ 
policy of peace- এ Ce that the Indian 
wa E নি making should not fail, And any- 
Hes vener a fails or succeeds, it is a matter of 
g interest for the contemporary histori 
see pers of it at first hand, 3,১50 O 
টি a 575 interest is not 
; oe ry events. The whole of 
ga মা, জারি his field; and major events 
mjankind’s histor i sa 
tion, have taken hice a ee at 
occupies a central position in the festoon of 
civilizations that js slung across the Old World 
{from Japan at one top corner to the British Isles 
at the other. So the strategic, political and 
economic geography of the sub-continent—which 
for these purposes includes Pakistan—is meat 
and drink to the historian, He wants to see, with 
his own eyes, the lie of the land and the look 
of the landscape. 

India reveals herself on her roads, An 
Indian road is never qmpty and never dull, There 
is a constant gentle flow of slowly-moving traffic: 
pedestrians and bullock-carts, flocks of sheep’ and 
goats and troops of monkeys: country buses (a 
revolutionary force) no longer pulled by 
bullock-powjer, but driven by internal combustion 
engines; an occasional lorry and a still less fre- 
quent elephant. Three or four millennia are 
ambling along side by side; and they do not 
even keep moving; they camp for the night by 
the wayside, with the bullocks unyoked and their 
drivers sleeping snugly under the wheels. In 
Southern India, the cartwheels are as big as the 
driving wheel of a locomotive; in Hindustan 
(Northern India) they are small with clumsily 
thick rims; in Upper Sind they are solid, with 
four holes scooped out of tham to lighten their 
weight; and the turning wooden axle screeches 
and whines with a music familiar to travellers in 
Turkey. In Lower Sind, on the other hand, 
spokes reappear, and the wheels are small and 


elegant, 
AGE-OLD LIFE : 

The bullock-cart is a fascinating object of 
study—and an important one too; for this must 
still be far the commonest form of wheeled 
vehicle in the world. The total number of the 
world’s motorcars and rolling stock must be 
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. 1 
trivial by comparison. 50, on the ০ 
you meet the world’s age-old PEREA 9 নি 
its age-old way of life, and the historian neve 
lires of the spectacle. Read Kipling's gecip 
tion, in Kim, of Ten the Grand Trunk Road, 
ou will know why. 
ae But, alas for ও Western wayfarer, all 
Indian roads lead, in a trice not to the 750,000 
villages in which the people of India live but 
back into the Western World on Indian ground. 
Travelling through the countryside is an indul- 
gence that is doled out to the inquiring visitors 
parsimoniously. After a day or two of seeing 
India, he is politely but firmly steered back into 
a British-made cantonment or factory; Rawal- 
pindi or Bangalore or Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay. In Calcutta you are still not quite out 
of India for, though Calcutta looks like Pimlico 
if you keep your line of vision tilted to the 
second storey, one glance at street level brings 
India back incarnate in her cows. But in 
Bombay the municipality has managed to banish 
the cows to the outskirts, and you find yourself 
interned in one of the standardised, supercities 
of the modern world. 
OUTLINE OF GHATS 
Bombay is full of interesting people; much 
of the world’s business is transacted there; but 
you might as well be in Liverpool or New Work. 
ioe ihe windows of your too comfortable 
sea Bei 21 across the estranging 
, mist-v A 
নি, He ae outlines of the Western 
$ t the top, lies Maharashtra; but this 
authentic India is as remote as if a whole ocean 
lay ne it and Bombay Island e 
ext time I visit Indi ; i 
any engagements or ae weet not make 
date. I shall buy a চীন a terminal 
and a pair of patient-eyed, hi (Andhra type) 
I shall set off-o 1 » wiite-oxen and then 
nm a Journey without end. If ever 


I return, I shall c 

, ome back this time with £ g 
pi real knowledge piled high between m পানা 
urning wheels, যা 


* % * 


৫ 
Ts ‘awaken’ a transitive or 


নি? an intransitive 


been able to decide, and } 


nly being 
ity of their 


if some- 
And even 
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scrupulous to administer thi 

Their aimi is to help the দি > 
himself; and they will D a 

and set-backs rather নিন x 

why the present Indian ` e hi 
work is both Sdn a and ty 
WEIGHT OF Bus 
How long has the ae 
Almost as long as the time ee 
io date, since agriculture Was aa 
as many as eight thousar 
been reaped in the world so far: 
less than eight thousand years ee 
over the sleeping peasant’s তি 

What accounts for this prolonged y 

coma? ‘The peasant has been stu fi fh: 
weight of the burdens placed on te ol 
Cities and wars, pyramids and cathe K 
and crafts, | 


been i 


invented 


0 
ay hag i 


production, leaving him to live at starvation 
while these exotic institutions and pi; 
minorities have fattened on the fruits of hsi, 
Civilization, with its two congenital dii 
war and slavery—has been built ud 
peasant’s expense; and, till the other dy 
peasant had taken it for granted that t 
his unalterable fate, 
Look into his countenance, and 00181 
there the same suffering, and the sat 
endurance of it, that you find in the গং 
eyes of the mild oxen who pull y af 
plough and draw his cart until they 00) 
tracks from sheer exhaustion. T রি 
ox’s bucolic master and his are 
children, have lived and died 906] 
began. 
` The peasant’s fatalism a AG 
intuitive, It has not heen founto 
interpretation’ of econ 
warranted it down lo ! rev 
century agrarian and ind roduc 
till then, miankind’s surplus Puch # th 
small that, if there was to poun 
civilization at all, it was sl 
monopoly of a minority enjoyin y fn 
20810716075 cost. Today, for 
history, there is a possibi 
All over the 
awakening to thi 
ago-old situation. 
of the power-that- 
the better life that is now ĉ 
Community 
When we are ভি 
‘Detter’ means ‘better 9017 


as eladi 
টি 


টান BME Sea PAGE Shennai and eGangotri 


a ul and body is-an alone id দু 
efween so : ore 3 9106 of it, These elem} : £ 
7. Man cannot dev elop his work wonders pot রিনি না improvements 
hoto! 7 he material conditions of his for personal self-respect r public health, but also 
ties imal level. Where 5 ; 
j ressed to an লে রি material behj Such work may sound prosaic, but the spiri 
pact ow as this, Spritual £ y al behind it is imaginative and hy e spirit 
kanl" o together; and both are practical idealism of this g humane and the 
gent DUS the present community develop- prise may be going to oe ein ma 
my most benefi ২7১05 about one of the 
ndia. aoe : cent revolutions ; 
to improve the condition of the life that have been known a ae the peasantry’s 
easantry has to be on a gigantic * ow) 80 ar fo history, 
mass cannot be leavened in India casts a spell R 
ey ê peli over visitors fr 
| eration. The work has been a o quarters of the earth. The C hires A all 
i of villages distributed all over the PAE pilgrims who made their way to Gandh = a 
i = e . . 5 J a ra 
a, It is hoped that, oa মা few ও জর oe Bihar in the fifth and seventh লিট of ah 
[i of the organization will cover all the Christian Era felt India’s charm just as টির 
10. f a এ ১১ S 
a আত there are. ; mre deta as the present-day secular Western in নি 
pe el Hf he headquarters of each block there is There are few countries in which the eae i 
j A . A J ॥ ৯৬. 4 0. 
lis এ fam of experts—a medical officer, an traveller is so রি eign 
theta : ci 7 S ed and exasperated 
দি adviser, a civil engineer—but tne there are fewer that E eo নী, টন : 2 
stm fn] women on the professional staff are leave and so eagerly looks forward ae ai = 
vse ites in the villages who are in direct again. 0 seeing 
{ 4) 7 শা 
heat the people. These village workers have Long after one has seen that last of this 
mala" «orething about road-building, well- fascinating sub-continent, the music 
3 pi public health and crops, and they have goes on singing in one’s ears, 
5 0 
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of its life 
ite diplomatists, because it lies with them orchestration, in which a hanmony i হক 
4 : villagers moving under their own a mixture of strains that would sound টি 
ile jek তত success when leaders in any other country.: The creaking of bullock- 
ter dg Mages w. o take up! the work them- cart axles comes into it, and the cawing of crows, 
hat thy © Petsuade their neighbours to follow but the dominant strain is the inaudible voice 
15, af RSE of the tivers, which speaks to the eye and trans- 
A ER টি aiy „development mutes itself into poetry in the enchanted mind. 
tn, Tf the. wom Py winning over the I have not seen the rivers of India in theit 
ধনী en are not persuaded monsoon spate. Then, no doubt. they roar and 
en from © they will effectively pre- rage like Shiva’s bull lashed into fury. J can see 
Moving. But if once the them in this mood with my mind’s eye, because 


al 


the KA 


te 
the pat 


10046 convin 
+3) omen se the men’s concurrence is in imagination, I can fill with foaming water the 
lee Wi they arc of course, conservative- vast sand-heds or shingle-fields through which, in 


ate practi é D r 

vill ma 19021017050 too; and other seasons. each river roams like a beneficent 
8 them fromi adopting python (beneficent because even the most tenuous 

> Or even ‘family planning,’ trickle of running water is a gift of the gods in 


n r ) 
|] Inova: to their satisfaction, so thirsty a land). A 
ye f ations benefit their children. সি ) LA A 
tare the RIORITIES - 
7 er a EE 
sages in the development 2 di i 
pmen? A revealing biography of an extraordinary wom 


ওম 08৩1৩] is a school- 
antial contributions, in 
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bilitat a ewage; and this Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 
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ist Medicines Own Neurosis 
Roy Bridger writes in The Aryan pe 
Millionaires, who usually make their money 
by thinking differently to other people, Fes ae 
to succumb to a disappointing respect tor e 
conventional when the time comes to allocate 
legacies. Research work on specific diseases, 18 
an old favourite. Yet if results are a criterion 
such funds are sadly misdirected, ee: 
A living organism is an obstinate bit of 
work, It knows just what it wants. If the right 
conditions are not forthcaming, it begins to pine, 
and noi matter how drastically local symptoms 
are treated, the tendency to pine still remains. 
This is a rock against which medicine has vainly 
flung all its resources. Instead of going on and 
on with research work on local symptoms, is 11 
not time to look for the conditions under which 
pining would not arise? 
Already the prophets who keep a little ahead 
of the crest of the wave can sense that big 
changes must come. The upward trend of costs 
in curative medicine, says Dr. G. Mathew Fyfe, 
medical officer of health for Fife, will force a 
recognition that the first aim) of our health servi- 
ces must be the prevention of disease. Discuss- 
ing the question whether the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health should merge with the British 
Medical Association. the Medical Officer has 
expressed the view that there might be something 
to be said for the proposal “if prevention were 
now fully understood and practised by the 
peia Me da as a whole, but the indica- 
ions are that thi 
yet been ae happy state has not 


Dr. H. Mackenzie-Wintle i 
- , medical officer 
Z health Tor South Oxfordshire, scorns টা 
8 to “expensive placebos,” which 
(নি 0 well be thrown into the river 

Oss. er critics lay the blam 
pees themselves, “Tf they will ag ee 
p a gorre ibing batles and pills for all sit 
>, Whites Dr. T. R. Wilkie Millar. Edi 

burgh, in a letter to the British যাতে 
ey must expect to reap as they sow.” To 
To for the “fantastic numbers” ; t 
ed under the National Health Service Dr. A 


Mackenzie- 


i of purges 
ডি tonics, concentrates, cee 


night drinks, processed this and 
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‘ 
na 


irradiated that,” 


s 

with the doctors, R no doubt th 
ing amount of meds Pres 
should be attacked ‘as ; & 
thening legislation, a Necegg 
that palatable purgatives should 2 
since they perpetuate the very ill C fpf 0 
to cure, is particularly মতা they tl vc 

Medicine, for long an uncertaj | fall 
the path of truth, is in fact tod n এ] peal 
with sinister company indeed By 10011 nf 
vivisectionists were “g race of 9 Dy, J 
practised tortures without pit a ঢা 
without shamle, and are yet outed relate 
heads among human beings.” ed to ery 

; — 


These days. says C. S. Lewis wif 
dare to use such language—for we a 
other side win. Their victory is % i 


. jt 
of matters more important stil”; mm 


“The victory of vivisection mars ad 
advance in the triumph of ruthless, ns 
utilitarianism) over the old world of hid 
a triumph in which we, as well as animi 
already the victims, and of which Daca 
Hiroshimla mark the more recent achieven] 

In 1947 the number of experines| 
captive animals was 1,287,341. In 101] 
2,433,487. Has our rate of elimination of 
doubled accordingly ? 

Commienting on the 
with over two million experiment 
only three or four “minor irtee! 
reported, Dr. James F. Brailsford, in গা 
attack, in the Birmingham Post, on™ 
writes : নী 

“With the knowledge that দিতে 
the treatment of human beings রী / 
of a very much higher NY 
believe that these three or om more 
irregularities, or that the maui | 
such a relatively trifling ERE attention | 

Lord Dowding has TA neal of 
disparity between the ঠা rewards) 
in cruelty, and the honours 20 "i 
to its pseudo-scientific PFO). Pee | 
“This crime,” affirmed the story ৪. 
M.P., “will go down 1 
blackest ever committed b 


“You labour in a to 


ft. 
remarkable “d 
ও গো] 
Jaritie | 


rture 


. nder 
I make my observations oy of 
sky 9 [0100 
You subject cell and P 
i 
I study instine 


ape e 1, 


You pry into 
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close connection between the 

o animals at which Fabre ex- 

ound horror and contempt, and 

gr movement to enforce compulsory 

the ০ human beings. In this respect 
ci noted a tendency to attempt to rescue story, but it is at om 
gould fon from the disrepute into which it has vaccination as a publi 
peat referring to the practice as a public confession তি S feld a 
1171, 7 easure. The relative importance of the importance e in heids of greater relative - 
h 2 ; Koker - 
ration” factor is no higher than a century 
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Birth Control in China 


‘i Dr. Chou Ngo-fen of the Bureau of 

Women and Children’s Health at the Ministry 

of Public Health of China writes for the Em- 

| bassy of the People’s Republic of China, New 
Delhi, as follows: 


| 
| 
| 
H MODERN OBSTETRICAL METHODS 
| I am a gynaecologist and obstetrician, and 
} my work for the Chinese Government has to do 
| with the health of women and children. In dis- 
charging my duty I frequently have to go to 
T factories, schools, government offices and the 
| countryside to see how the new obstetrical 
methods and the new ways of bringing up 
babies so vigorously sponsored by the People’s 
Government are being carried out. On my 
rounds I meet many obstetricians, health work- 
ers, and old-fashioned midwives who have taken 
& course in modern obstetrical methods since 
liberation. From actual observation I have 
come to the conclusion that these people know 
| their job. They are not only capable of doing 
Perfectly safe deliveries but also of giving 
sound advice to mothers on how to take care 
of ne babies, Tetanus, so deadly a ol a 
ae ea babies in the past, is now rarely 
During the past few years 
dards of workers and টি টি 


? living 
F v Euy মিনি fed and Helle: clothed 
| 119. re, and their health and the h 
their families are taken go | et 
1 od 
ast the high নি a রা the 


chance of growing up safely 
vestigations made by 


th in the rural areag 


- badly they needed to know about ; 


show that whereas in the 


L a না 
ithe babies born annually Paa aN 


mi 
would have 


o 
chance of survival, now t} ০৩ had Tii, | The 
saved. | এ babies, too, : | m 

On my trips to factories a ১1111 
constantly meet smiling motke E Villages | P h 
let me go till I have seen their Bon val mi i 
and they one and all praise the oe baby নি 
and midwives trained in modern methods | with 

হজ A pa E i G 

are deliveries and bonny bab; | net 
please everyone. But there ee টা 181 
knotty problems 100. In the past, the age for | OS 
marriage was shockingly low. This is being ee 
slowly altered through the Marriage Lay lug 
which, for a start, allows marriage at the op p 


of 18 for girls and 20 for lads. It is only inthe 
big cities that there is any practicable kuom: | 
ledge of birth control. But the Marriage lav | ~ 
is comparatively recent, so that we still fe | 
quently come across young women still in thet 
early twenties who have four or five children | 
and women in their thirties who have seven o | আগ 
eight or more. This is a heavy bud ) 
on them. Tt is from such considerations that tle | 
question of birth contro] arises. | 
Unfortunately, over the past few yeas ie 
Ministry of Public Health has stressed the DY try, 
tection of children to the exclusion of th 
factors. Doctors were not allowed, save ™ a h 
ceptional cases, to give people informatio s | 
contraception, and no contracep 
Were on public sale. Unable to ge 
advice, people often resorted in despe 
charlatans or quack doctors, 
result that many were maimed £ 
But in a count like ou 
demands by the টিটি cannot be Jong ! a 
Whenever deputies to the . 
Congress were visiting factories an4; 
side, the workers and peasants H 


| rience 


and asked them to urge the doas ra f 
enc to look into the ol 
satisfy the people’s demands ne 0 
possible. Tn 1955, Mr. Shao রি 
deputies, made a, speech ab the 099 
the First National People’s Cosm dge 

government to spread a know : a 
control, ০4 
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DIFFERENT VIEWS 
(6815 speech provoked heated dis- 


Lien China. Some people still held 
demand. Some looked at the 
the standpoint of statistics. 


ù of pile that since liberation industrial pro- 
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n by about 10 per cent a year, 
duction by 5 per cent, and 
Seeing how 


tit ction w rise: 
a ate ai itura pro 
isl W tion py only 2.2 per cent. 


gs | i faster both industrial and agricultural 
lu | 1 যা are increasing than population, they 
hits, | eye can give people a better livelihood 
Clans নি resorting to birth control. _ There are 
i hers who consider birth control as Immoral or 

ethical. But the vast majority of people— 
ae ie general public, population, specialists, doc- 
pi ms, educationists, members of the women’s 
i fderations, the trade unions and the Youth 


lague—are all advocates of birth control, Per- 
' | mally my sympathy lies with them. 
As a woman I know from personal’ expe- 
__ | tance that to make the equality between women 
| nd men, which we won at the liberation, a 
real living thing, women must work and study 
a This means that they. must be able to 
রঃ their families so that they are not tied 
m by the household drudgery which too 
| না নি entails, I am a mother myself 
Nix না difficult it all is. The children 
lu nah N future builders of socialism 
Ji task thes and if they are to be equal to 
|, an must be brought up in a proper 
টিটি 187 too many children you sim- 
[ving Ac them all the care and training 
| ienee as , m for their future work. My ex- 
| thy lee রি obstetrician tells me that women 
| "close to many children or who have them 
vot {eM ee eet cannot get enough rest after 
ragt hi, cies, hat ` e ugn rest alte 
. ruins their health and 
Besides, 
ihe Such conditions are fre- 
of i ihe a these evils ce 
001 à n be properly spaced. 
ees nothing immoral about 
nae reverse; family plan- 
টা রি interests of humanity. 
atlonship between population 
increas” I concede the point 
08 Sete Chis faster than popula- 
mag, and in g © 2 country with a 
Ully hack in the past her economy 
Yer 19 জি The present rate of 
ment in a year—is bound to 
of ame ct the people’s lives and 
01059 like children’s hos- 
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pitals, nurseries, kindergartens and primary 


schools. 
SPREADING Knownmpgn = ০ 
0, after ডিন, the pros and cons, 
to popularize and promote theme Bea 
conn ce of birth 
ontrol. Needless to say, whether the people 
Want to practise birth control or Not is lett A 
tirely to their own discretion. The Peo 1০ 
Government, merely does the work of poate : 
Tization and provides medical facilities, = 
Gir I said just now that the majority of the 
unese people have no knowledge of birth 
control. ‘The fact of the matter is that many 
people know very little about physiology and 
hygiene. Another stumbling block in the work 
of popularizing birth control is the fact that 
many people are still influenced by the old, 
feudal ways of thought. They still consider 
conception and birth as a completely mysterious 
process and, indeed, feel that even the mention 
of it is taboo. It requires both patience and 
tact to persuade such people to accept the 
modern view. i 
Our work of propagating birth control bé- | 
gan in 1955, and ever since, the newspapers and 
magazines have had constant articles on the 
subject. The government departments con- 
cerned have issued pamphlets and posters, used 
lantern slides, held exhibitions, meetings and 
lectures to spread the knowledge of birth con- 
trol. The aim is to explain both the technique 
and significance of birth control, to show that 
it is a matter which concerns both husband and 
wife, and that both must co-operate for success- 
ful family planning, and to strike a blow at 
feudal and obscurantist ideas. The various ` 
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contraceptive methods and devices are explained 
l anle are told where they can be bought 
and what places to go to or get in touch with 
for advice. All this has met with a warm wel- 
come from the public. 
PRACTICAL STEPS 
‘In popularizing and promoting birth con- 
trol we ate now working on the following lines: 
= i. Contraception—We consider this the 
most important method of family planning. 
There are large quantities of contraceptive 
‘devices, both mechanical and chemical, manu- 
factured and put on sale at réasonable prices. 
The Ministry of Public Health has also urged 
the medical schools and colleges to see what 
both Chinese and Western medicine can pro- 
- vide in the way of simple and effective methods. 
Many hospitals have opened birth control 
clinics and organised teams which visit govern- 
ment offices, schools, factories and the country- 
side to give practical advice. The Chinese 
Medical Association has set up a committee on 
practical birth control which studies and gives 
advice on contraceptive methods. It is already 
_ showing results. For instance, the adult popu- 
lation of Tientsin in 1956 was much larger 
than in 1955, but the city’s birth rate fell by 
Several thousand. A similar drop is reported 
from other places, 
2, Later marriage —Th 3 3 
sets the lowest age for লি 
Women and 20 for men, That, as I said above 
is largely a compromise with folk custom. Some 
medical scientists hold that women Boule 
eel at around twenty-five and men around. 
thirty, They will then also be financially and 
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CARE FOR THE YOUNG GEN 
Let no one think that bee 
larizing birth control we 7 
treasure our children, | 
1 mothe, | 
of New China. Before and after 
Women workers and employees in stre 
are put on light work, the expenses 
ment are met by the State, they get 
maternity leave on full pay, and so 
in the birth rate. does not mean that our respon. | 
sibility for the health of women and children is | 
less, but rather greater. We must help every | 
mother to bring up each of New Chin | 
children to be a citizen sound in mind ani | 
body. As for those couples who want to hwe | 
children but cannot because of some physiol 
disability we shall do everything we can to 
enable them, too, to enjoy the joy of pare 
hood. A 
I should add here that we mre not cam 
paigning for birth control in the regions 
habited by China’s national minorities. Tht 
We are doing all we can to' increase the 10 J 
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TUOUs jobs | 
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lation. Before liberation, in the long bitte | 
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huge ০00 || 
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years of reactionary oppression, 

privation. lowered fertility, and 

of territory where the minorities 

only sparsely populated. It 15. 

policy to help them to increase thelr 

and create prosperity and happiness. 
That, then is why we have spre 

ledge of birth control and. how we Bb 5 

it out. In the course of our work ee 0 

knowledge of birth control, to Ti 0 

remaining traces of the feudal outlo the 10] 

people that it is better to work 10 T v 

ness of society at large than 2 a 

large families, to provide great. 

cheap contraceptives and to wa 
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IS COSTLY BUSINESS” 


Says Adipocere { Pronounced ‘adi-po-saire’) 


T am all over the, world, but hidden well inside the 

earth’s crust. They keep on looking for my various 

‘forms, particularly petroleum...and in fact, at this very 

“moment, a search is going on in India. In West Bengal, 

‘Stanvac are trying to pin-point me in an area of 10,000 square 

miles. They have been at it for over three years and their top 

complicated রি বর Scientists have brought along a whole stream of 

72 sats and equipment and are spending enormous sums of 

হী eard way above me, some talk of their having spent fifteen crores, 
pees already). They think they'll find me! 

But finding me is ex 


pensive business. i ture costs 
৮2723 On an average an exploration ven 


' ane, For, ne ae and even then there is no guarantee that they'll ee 

ae aoe m the fact that only 1 out of 10 wells drilled ever produced one i 

টিন টি very special grade so that 1 can be of maximum use: (Onc 

pare , it takes 30 years for those who have spent their time, money 
gy, to equate their investment). 


After] A 15811 
নানি Operation of drilling commences. They say that this isa highly 
' ess requiring expensive machinery and men of specialised skills. e 
(When T eventual] ; il-men channel 

L ame int FAP ; 

a বা বি as they feel I should now be “refined”. Sol we 

f u নে . , j 
z% shall tell you abo £c gigantic structure called an oil refinery. in the next ie 
7৫০ ut my process of Tefinement—so look out for mel: 


Y Bush out and try to escape, these persevering 0 


ANG — the name that Stands for progress’ 
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ft novel—valuable and instructive WITH HUMOROUS AND 
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PY book, 
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t x $ এ 
h, 
s been considered by some that the 


|, 18 how out of d 


[ght about ৰ 


01100 of the World in the language 


ate, owing to the 


changes Which World War Tl has T H E 
hee, b 
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alue as a work of perma- 
hic and clear account of 
Urope and other places 
or to the Outbreak of War 

ton the position as it By 


রিতা ‘Mr. J. N. SINHA 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


S latter one, and I 
will become more 
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se of passing sugar in 
sease which takes hold 
ts clutch, drawing it’s 
the grave day-by-day. Some of 
f this disease are abnormal 
ine frequently, sugar in 
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By using Venus Charm Tablets, thousands of 
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the jaws of death. The sugar in the urine is 
reduced from the 


9nd or 3rd day after commen- 
“cing this treatment, and you feel more than half 
cured ‘after a few days only. Venus Charm is 
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Special diet restrictions, ; 
Ask for free descriptive literature. 
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soup MAY LEAD TO SERI- 
| ys COMPLICATIONS. 


| 
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||| Moro often than not they are 
+ |} Pecursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
“nig, Pleurisy, Asthma and 


| Tuberculosis, Take timely pre- 
| ও to prevent the onset of 
and Cough, but when they 


Uy 4 
"me do not delay,:take a course 
of the tried remedy, 


|MASABIN 


RA 
| TONAL CURE FoR 


ae GH & COLD. 
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files and Welfare States 
ithe time of writing this note the news 
Jethough that the threatened strixe, of the 
| and Telegraph department and of the 
Mg [al Unions of Government Employees, had 
fatverted at the eleventh hour. All we can 
that Shri Common Citizen, for whose wel- 
me cares a hoot, has had a respite in 

15 being bled white. 
{We have no doubt that a whole host of 
fa vill claim credit for the staving off of 
YS and that both sides of that assem- 
00 political adventurers, confidence men 
| that form the majority in our two 
E 4 জি will claim victory, shame- 
Hs tn টি For the main issue, 
lion, is in side and that of the 
al power, টি ও loaves and fishes of 
Of the টিটি, no question about the 

titi ৭ meee 

80000 or at Shri Common Citizen 
Hed white ee for the purpose of 
Er eee Government, by the 
ted gent] by the fraternity of 
তা f ‘men who throng the poli- 
i ta. How many continue to 
in oth Vear Plans, about 
ends নী a keep on striving 
E. T the shedding of 
labou, 30008] endless and 
for 081৩, ceping his heart up 
i T days and faith in his 
Sites mM vain. For honesty 
Very Vill not a Set-up, Congress or 
en Same 31 y 1n the future either, 
“we of a. | C Citizen sets about 
“NES by the scrapping of 


NOTES 


all slogans and shibboleths and judging pro- 
mises and precepts by actual results. 

The Congress has shamelessly abandoned 
all the principles and tenets it had and com- 
pletely perverted the old ideals of service, self- 
denial and sacrifice. It is the Common Citizen 
to-day who is called upon to perform all the 
service and to immolate himself by endless 
sacrifices—for the gain of his worthless leaders. 


Organised labour also is attempting to 
assume control over the destinies of hundreds of 
millions of unorganised workers, by far cruder 
methods, for purely selfish and, in some cases, 
utterly unjustifiable motives. The output and 
efficiency of organised labour has sunk to a frac- 
tion of what it was a decade ago, thanks to the 
incitement of their unscrupulous leaders, of 
whom few have ever done any efficient and 
honest work. The Post and Telegraph depart- 
ment was renowned in the old days as being the 
most efficient, honest and incorruptible of all 
the Governmental services. It has now deteri- 
orated beyond all recognition. We know there 
is want and insufficiency of means where the 
workers are concerned. But we know that at 
least 350 million people in India are even worse 
off and that barring the blackmarketeers and 
their myrmidons on the one- hand and the 
Congress caucus, with their satellites and 


favoured officials on the other, there are but very 


few who are better off. 


We are very strongly for all workers getting 
and for the raising of their stan- 
But this must be done without 
ation of the poor suffering and un- 
mmon citizen, who constitutes 99% 
of the population. And unless the vicious cir- 


a living wage 
dard of living. 
any victimis 
organised co 
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| নারির 
| cle of falling labour output and rising n Cae 
| “can be checked, that cannot be coe AaS 
he organised workers be 
{failed to understand. As a result they C 
ing the march towards disruption, Waie ee 
mean ruin for all, inclusive of their own se Ee . 
If they had pressed for better living condi- 
i tions not only for their own particular রি 
| but for all, then they might have achieve 
| something by convincing the self-seeking bureau- 
crats and their complacent masters that the 
day of reckoning will come soon unless a new 
T set-up is brought into being. 
| Labour, organised or otherwise, must under- 
stand that public sympathy and popular sup- 
port is essential for their cause. Otherwise the 
inevitable result is either Fascism or Totalita- 
rianism, which means enslavement of the worker 
| in either case. This is a proved historic fact 
a which our Leftist wiseacres forget in their 
enthusiasm, There is widespread discontent and 
resentment amongst the nationals of India, 
H against the Government, and this is growing as 
| blackmarketing of essential materials, includ- 
ing foodgrains and fats, is increasing in an 
alarming fashion, and the standard of living of 
those who form the backbone of the commu- 
nities ig tumbling down. But this resentment 
jE must not be mistaken for sympathy for strikers 
or strike organisers. You cannot expect sym- 
fe ae a tormented man by further increas- 
ing his burdens, His attitud ris“ 
both thine camps.” ৯:2০, 
ae the Governmental machinery is 
4 g the confusion, through its criminal 
| neglect of the people’s welfare. As far 
unbiased and intelligent, per 188) Any 
our heads of St 5 0 can make out 
È ot State construe the meaning of the 
word “Welfare State” in a peculiarly limi 
: y limited 
sense. Welfare, it seems, follows strictly along 
the lines of protocol, down’ the tiers of the Con. 


gress hierarchy and bureaycr 
levels crate Caucracy to the lowest 


“Gazetted Officers,” Besi 
-” Besides these 
of course are the pets of the Congress High 


i what our friends t 


blackmarkets can exist if the 
est and the higher officials in- 
no profiteering in house-rents is 


Ministry is hon 
orruptible, 
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ful. 
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tal poe 

Tae Purl : i 
Cent peg, Sef 
0 to aeaa 


Food prices have soa 
of open blackmarketing, 


show in another note, 


আঃ! 
rammes gf al, 


ie 
Ut rae v 


State” aif, 
reproach would-be strikers for “Anibal or 


activities, as if any striker group coud oiden 
the performance of Pandit Nehru’s Colleagual of t 
The Government and the People his 

The country is passing through a girig an 
economic crisis and there is widespread dy mor 
content. The Central Government employe, p 
have threatened a strike from August 8 wave 
their demands are met in the meanwhile, tes 
principal demand for the employees relate 
an increase in their emoluments to make a 
the deficits in their family budgets as a i 
of the sharp rise in the prices of nd 
essential goods during the course of a fr 
months. That there is great Justice kar a 
demands of the government employes | 
tain and is not contended by even E 111] 
ment itself. But the price increase n° 
only the persons in Government a | 
Persons outside official cadres have 
a far greater extent. 

The weekly Vigil has 0 f 
very pertinent in this তর : 
below its editorial remarks, 1 p 

“On all sides, demands a 
becoming more and more ‘his 12 
With prices soaring as they 2 ae 
able. And demands where they রা 
pressure behind them are ৪০97 
to achieve some measure © 
—whether government or 5 
masters of large-scale caps 
organised and 80 are 
less. But all of them ation: 
tion of the country’s PoPY 8011 
and their disputes that P! 
all publicity. 

“That the Go 


ther £0 
toge Gr 


ents | 
ernment PS 


a 


mmunity is a claim which 
is not quite sustained 
the demands of poli- 
of 
city, নি be justly called sectional, 
a Ea cor of serious concern that this 
i : চি নী under a process ai mens 
‘ti sfeation in our country. In its higher 
Plg js pureaucracy, as it goes on proli- 
Ad aL hes ie so, ab the same time becoming a 
ze and economic class together with 
ployees or otherwise, are get- 
ah ay be jion’s share of poe Borel accruing 
nti Sui}, expenditure under the present Plan. The 
uld owiane of the ‘Establishment’ that is shaping 
olla of the alliance which in some respects is as 
le gas a mixture, of the politicians, bureau- 
॥ a ps and the higher eapital-owning strata, is 
pred by more than dimly visible. What is also 
empate perhaps a little less clearly, is the striv- 
st § wlan the part of an emerging trade union 
while, 11110 for a place, even it be a marginal 
reitet this ‘Establishment’. To many, the pros- 
akeyi vould not be quite so disquicting if this 
as TY were a functioning Welfare State with 
20st di employment and a tolerable minimum 
i m aM living for all. But as we know, the 
Wag ule ons and the upper pao 
রে con a 05515: represent, in 
18311808001 of the e terms, the interests of 
oed e nation. But they are the 
l 10 and the vocal fraction, 
i রব is) No dearth in the coun- 
sone fests, yy টির ও nation? and ‘national’ 
ঠা], 80809] পা what is in mind are 
(1 301765 in সঃ Calls are made for 
fh tality. og Shameless. disregard of the 
e রা most monstrous differ- 
ten the 1০০ and standard of 
goes on fo and the low. Endlessly 
ten what = increased production 
ne S profit. on pleader is really in- 
$ TN Tequent] Tganised labour them- 
t Mleged moar, Seem to be reaching out 
th _ Position and securit; নী, 
part of the gy ENG 
Ber and | le community. In- 
arger differentials in 
e vogue. Fraternity, 
groups, is becoming 


ud inct social 
It big who, 25 CM 


arrow 
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the point. It is s 


the failure of th 5 the degree of 


the Five-Year thn ee nae eles eaten 
পা from its own তি ae ae 
other segmen : Š 
৪0 wal ee lone ae a 2 
easily imagined, 715 ৬ 
Slum Dwellers in Calcutta 
tical Beak ieee IL t ae 
disclosed that ab T o of Ve 
নি 4 3 wee families or 531,500 
total area et টি চি 
টি: red by the bustees in Calcutta 
was estimated to be 4,051.45 bighas. The sur- 
vey confirmed the general belief about the dire 
poverty of the bustee dwellers—more than 58.78 
per cent of the families had a monthly income 
of below hundred rupees. About 92 per cent of 
the families had to go with a monthly income 
of less than two hundred rupees; 6.49 of the 
families had an income between Rs. 201 and 
Rs. 350; 1.53 per cent had between Rs. 351 
and Rs. 700. Those earning more than Rs, 701 
per month constituted 0.38 per cent of the total 
families. The incomes of some families were as 
high as Rs. 2,000 per month; but their number 
wag negligibly small. About 16.34 per cent of 
the families did not possess any assets. 

About 62.01 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the bustees in Calcutta were Bengalis; 
25.29 per cent came from Bihar; 4.85 per cent 
from U.P.; 0.15 per cent from South India; 
and 0.15 per cent from Marwar. 

The Statesman’s summary of the report 
adds: 
“Bengalis are able to secure employment 
equivalent to or above their percentage in দা 
total bustee population only in the professional, 
technical and clerical divisions. In other types 


of employment, their share is less than their 
percentage in the total population. snow Bas 3 
centage is specially loman টা services a 

1 unskilled la ; : 

5 v me of families investigated in the 
first phase of the survey is 3,100 and ) on 
lation covered 10,870. The number A T : ` 
investigated in the second phase 15 20, - E 
the whole, there are about 1,534 camen ae 
different classes of occupations. Of Re | 
are Bengalis and 711 non-Bengalis, their res- 
pective percentages being 54 and 46 agai 
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their percentages in the total population of 2 
and 38. The average income of the earners is 
Rs. 69 per month. Roughly speaking, ere A 
an employment seeker in one for every three 
families. 

“About 77.10 per cent of the houses are 
kutcha and the balance pucca. About 1.5 per 
cent of the pucca houses are two-storeyed. 

| Residential units shared by more than five fami- 
lies represent 48.86 per cent, by five families 
6.49 per cent, by four families 9.92 per cent, 
by three families 7.63 per cent and by two 
1 families 6.49 per cent. About 20.61 per cent 
| live in complete privacy either in independent 
| houses or in independent residential units. 
Families occupying only one living room con- 
stitute 77.86 per cent, the average floor space 
i per living room being 96.49 sq. feet. The num- 
| ber of persons per living room averages 3.18. 
| Some bustee houses do not have sanitary con- 
| veniences and there is no water supply in a 
F large number of premises. Conveniences where- 
ver they exist, are inadequate and in about 90 
cases out of 100 they are shared. In 35.15 per 
cent cases of kutcha houses and 26.67 per cent 
of pucca houses there is no water supply ar- 
PA rangement. [ও 
“Over 84 per cent of the families live as 
tenants while the rest as owners. ‘The rent varies 
‘from Rs. 11 to Rs. 32 a month for houses with 
|| pony and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 13 without 
| 7 ectricity. The living expenditure of the fami- 
i ও ae Income level of Re. 1 
[| ai to Rs. 81.86, the expenses on 
i ৬ eing Rs. 3.51 a month the cor- 
রা figures for families of the Rs. 101— 
: TOUD | 
4 p are Rs. 154.94 and Rs. 17.04 
“The report says t : 
to understate the aS ee টি 
00৩. A 0৩228 Re. 100 on Je 
Ri ood, Rs. 3. ; 
Rs. 3.39 on fuel and light, 26180০09005 
- 14.95 on miscellaneous items, ‘None 


er cent of the i . 
না 9 expenditure on food is spent 


to 


ency and Finance for 1956-57 
Reserve Bank of India’s Report on 

and finance for the year 1956.57, 

Pens with a brief review of 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


the general economic situation : 
% 1 


© According to the report, th...” th 
D ri uw | a 
first year of the Second Five 19565) ies 
further marked stepping up of Sar | se 
effort in the the q eh 


economy, which 
higher levels of investment in bot} 
private’ sectors. Industria] 
production recorded increases 
real output and voluntary h 


Was 


and 


a | 
but the Bron 


ting bl f 


oi 


in {oe 


consequently remedial action by Gover 
and the monetary authority required als bl: 
sironger and more varied, ibe 
A majority of foreign countries, the Repel geil 
observes, had yet another year of high prosperi 
although due to limitations of গা) g 
adoption of restrictive and fiscal measure, bss, 
world-wide boom appeared to have slowed dilet ef 
particularly in the latter į 
Inflationary pressures continued in most comti 
although they were, on the whole, less 115 


investment 
Monetary and fiscal 
mobilised with marked success to reg 
pressures. In the latter part of t 
world economy received a jolt LO 
military development concerning 


this proved short-lived. of indi 
Because of the different ae রগ 
in different countries, the balanc 


Fa ; ds. 
position revealed divergent re 
vate T 


reserves and official and Pp? 
holdings of countries othe 
by about $2 billion to $28.3 f 
increase was accounted’ for Ls i 
notably West Germany. The $ 
and dollars recorded | 
million to $2,133 millio 
trade showed a further expa A 
due mainly to liberalisation 

by the increase in capital Xe 
widespread balance of PE Es 
was, on the whole, 4 fur 


( 


ar hey 
nsion 
m 


3 


ards the removal of exchange 


‘st ics “ad disorimmingtoty ae 

an ॥ i was agah ভাস 8 to 

vln restraint measures Im 1956 and also in 
rp kee domestic investment within limits 

ly fl restore balance of payments equilibriun:. 


s reflected in discount rate rises reinforced 
g WA: 


fi 
Erow y br open mar. 
luring 1005 85 well 
e in ie) puing 1956, 


ket operations, variations in reserye 
as selective credit controls, 
as many as eleven countries 
ont ed. their discount rates; Western Germany, 
19801 and Netherlands rerorted to the device. 
in {org} these changes, except the third one in 
ometen Germany, were in an upward direction, 
Yetta te following earlier rises. In the operation of 
Verne, discount rate mechanism, an important 
also Wssration introduced in Canada was the linking 
{the Bank rate to the Treasury bill rate, Of 
the Rex}eaial significance was also the sliding scale 
Prospens|ixount rate structure introduced in Chile. In 
10) there have been further discount rate in- 
11801835119 lost notable being the rise, to 24 per 
wed dinle effective from May 15, of the Swiss Bask rate, 
the ehh had remained unchanged for over 20 
apes at 1 per cent. The other countries to 
i ee were France and Japan. 
Aion রি চিত ions- took the form oi 
nl ies ae 052 of commercial 
টা, a bo Brazil, Austria, France 
ki টস countries, the measures of 
Wy, the টি ডিও reinforced by budgetary 
টি oa ও of which were increases 
el drive F ion in expenditure and a 
ig higher ae Increase national savings by 
J eve Pment টা Tates and other incentives. 
৪ isin n the Indian Economy: In 
8 trend of industrial production 
E জা of ৪5 oe 
) the a vee es continuei 
consumer ও oe 5 ared by both 
newer a ndustries prominen- 
19510) € average general 
further sig ) at 132.8 for 1956 
a ich tosh of 8.8 per cent over the 
in Was higher by 8.1 per 
number of industries in 
W tar Witnessed substantial pro- 
2 achieved almost in 
veral] i : 
al agricultura] production 
vi © estimated to be better 
Long foodgrains, the output 
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of rice ig estimated to ha 
tons—a rise of 4.8 
Wheat produc 
higher at 8.6 million 
tons jn 1955-56, 


ve reached 28.1 million 
Per cent over the previous 
tion is also expected to he 
tons as against 8.3 million 


51০০ of the 
continuance of the টি RE pa ae 
prices, | Over th z $ momo ity 
$ ne year, the Economic Adviser’ 
weekly genera] inde A ers 
: g x of wholesale prices (base : 
year ended August 1939=100) rose by 8 nee 
iy টি ee ee a per cent in 1955. 
hows ‘Prices uring 1956-57 was, 
» @ss continuous than in the previous 
year. As in the previous year, the rise occ 
mainly in three groups, namely, food articles, 
industrial raw materials and semi-manufactures, 
The Reserve Bank’s Report observes that the 
main stimulus to the price rise came from the 
steadily accelerating tempo of investment activity 
and the growing pressure of demand, particularly 
for foodgrains and industrial raw materials, 
superimposed upon some decline in agricultural 
output from the earlier record levels. Possibly, 
other factors such as some hoarding of stocks by 
producers themselves were also at work. Govern- 
ment’s efforts to check the price rise have been 
directed both towards increasing supplies espe- 
cially of foodgrains mainly through imports and 
restraining excess demand through fiscal and 
monetary measures. The fact that commodity 
prices did have periods of stability during the 
year, especially during the first few months of 
1957 would seem! to indicate that the action by 
Government and the monetary authority was met 
with parallel success, though this has mainly 
been in the direction of restraining a mse rather 
than producing a fall in pices. | 
Monetary and Credit policy during the year 
was one of controlled expansion, based on the ~~ 
twin considerations of assisting economic growth এ 
and restraining inflationary pressures. For this 
purpose, the Reserve Bank made use of general 
as well as selective credit controls. While the 3 
facilities for borrowing from the Reserve Bank A 
were liberalised during the year under review, 
the cost of such credit was raised somewhat, = 
largely in keeping with the trend of higher rate: 


90 
s borrowing, -The 


-also to discourage exces i 
is A der the Bill Market 


Reserve Bank’s lending rate un a 
Scheme, which had been put up from 3 to 34 
March 1, 1956, was raised to 
1956, The effective 
bills was further 


per cent as from 
34 per cent in November 

wing rate against usance 
টি by 3 per cent from February 1, 1957 
as a result of Government's raising the stamp 
duty on usance bills. Simultaneously, the Bank 
also raised its lending rate on advances against 
Government securities {from 34 to 4 per cent. 
i Further, with effect from May 16, the Bank rate 
È itself was raised from 34 to 4 per cent, and. as 
from that dat, the effective borrowing rate 
against usance bills has been 4-1|5 per cent. 
Restraint on credit expansion was also exercised, 
for the first time, through directives under the 
power conferred by the Banking Companies 
Act, particularly in field of credit for the purpose 
of trading in foodgrains. The Report alsci 
Mentions the enactment of the Reserve Bank of 
India (Amendment) Act, which provided for. the 
needed flexibility in note issue and also endowed 
the Reserve Bank with greater powers to restrict 
the creation of credit by varying reserve require- 
ments of bank. 


4 
a 
| 
a 
| 
H 


The magnitude of expansion of money-sup- 
ply with the public in 1956-57 was substantially 
smaller at Rs, 129 crores or 5.9 per cent as 
against Rs, 264 crores or 13.7 per cent in 1955- 

= 56, this being mainly due to the contractionist 

effect of a heavy balance of payments deficit 

which neutralised substantially the impact of a 

larger budgetary deficit. Scheduled bank credit 

recorded an expansion of Rs. 139 crores or 18 

‘per cent, following a rise of 99 per cent in 1955- 

56, with the credit-deposits ratio advancing over 

3 the year from 73 per cent to 76.6 per ot With 

all this monetary expansion, the economy conti- 
hued to be characterized by an acute নী 
tringency, reflecting mainly the sharp increase 
demand characteristic of a boom phase. The ris 

: deposit liabilities at Rs, 139 crores Was Rs 31 

ores larger than during 1955-56. While in 

6, scheduled banks had brought in funds 
abroad to the extent of Rs. 13 crores, they 
ated Rs. 15 crores during 1956-57. Net 
‘in; from the Reserve Bank recorded a 
crease of Rs. 38 crores as compared 

_ 1955-56 and, in addition, 


educe de their gilt-edged port- 


es 
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folio, whereas in the previoy, 


: . S ye: 

mented it. During the rae fa they 
financial accommodation provi মি revier n a 
Bank to State Co-operative টি, sex | e 
show a rising trend. S cont i) 1 

The capital market displayed ও wpe 
creasing strains under the continued Signs of i | wo 
demand for capital resources for Pa | 3 
The volume of funds raised during th Ope 

te] 


e year do 
ear, Refi | 
y market tf 


a rise as compared to the previous y 
ing the general] stvingency in the Mone 
gilt-edged market remains as fini as in th previ | set 
oon in contrast tones 

: a 35150. net increase dlo Rs. 
6.1 per cent, 12.5 per cent and 9.4 per cent in ty | ett 
preceding three years. The decline in share pia gon 
was largely explained by the additional tay k I 
measures adopted by Government, the disin] ms 
tionary action by mionelary authorities thing sng 
raising of the interest rate pattern and prosper ars 
decline in industrial profits as a result of ine anen 
ing production costs. During the year, the acti UP, | 
ties of the different special institutions for by fee 
provision of finance to industry 7 


. 0) 4 

further expansion. i a 
Reviewing Government finances, the 10114 
00011011818 


states that the Plan outlay has been i 
The revised estimate of the Plan o 
761 crores, as OF at 
1955-56. Howl} The 
the Plan oF fing 


rising. 
in 1956-57 is placed at Rs. 
pared to Rs. 625 crores in 
ihe resources for implementing ih Bh 
have fallen short of the requirements ie a 
result that there has been increasing gh 
deficit financing, which is estimated i A ] 
crores for 1956-57 as compared to Re; 
în 1955-56. For 1957-58, the 
been estimated to be around Rs- 
the deficit of the Central 
at Rs. 280 crores, after taking 1 
new tax proposals contame 
budget. Some of these 4° 2 
nature, namely, a wealth tax aD 
tax. The new taxes are © 
additional revenue of Rs. ¢ 
year 1957-58. The rate of mY 
ings has been raised by 4 y mp 
The Report states that the এগ 
ing tempo of developmental ios pay 
severely felt on India’s palane ing thre 
current account surplus ee ES ear “ 
greater part of the First 15. 
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versed during 1956-57, with the emer: deficit was ne 
ad ag, jon! overall current account deficit of a historical fact w 
i 
n ty ges crores a 2 E 
জং | 0510 1955-56 This was mainly. due to the consequence 


nueg ; Í টু reti ] rl : f . ] z 0 t k . 

॥| 005 in imports particularly o capita correctiy, ake various 
rease i ve measures to redire 

ct the courses of 


ance of payments so as to con- 
0 available’ foreign exchange 
9 augment the foreign exchange 


lo that in 

n i. Ble. নি ; 

a T Bees were obtained partly through long- themselyes- 
Moy j re Š 


Rel Govern I 
ae গা through the drawing down of reserves. 
78010170195 


ED cery Dank TA 
; ; ' the Reserve Bank of Indic 
Previoy | Gerling assess of the R = ene 


1 AQ 
10010110101 by 


One of the mai a ; 
foreign echan LT lt ভি k ae 
re ae oans, 
0270 Rs, 748. cree সি from the IBRD. With the latest 
Cases |p Rs. 529 crores, after taking into account a টি টি রি for the purchase of loco- 
nt int lia credit of Rs, 55 crores obtained from the IMF. নিব he Indian railways, the total 
te 01711011156, the deficit was distributed over ali ae nce so far received by India from that 
prita eponwise, a <; . World Bank amounts to ab 2:77] 
taal | principal areas, but was concentrated in For the Second Fiv S to about $365 million, 
09110401075 with the OEEC countries, the deficit INS ies Five-Year Plan India expects 
thio | sng from| Rs. 84 crores im 1955-56 to Rs, 202 million Be oe PR to the extent of $800 
ospecsd fans in 1956-57. In order to correct the tion Sails i doubtful whether that expecta- 
11104101015 gap, apart from borrowings itom the continued ha ee Tlie poini Js that 
he ait MF, effort has been made to obtain larger forej ted dependence on foreign countries and 
att, hire CEE once. as well as to a oreign institutions for our economic develop- 
denen torts drastically. An agreement was entered TE et al indicative of our growing 
frà to US Government for amot of prosperity. Foreign loans, unless be productive 
e Tagawa] commodities under the U.S. Publie within a short period, constitute a drain on the 
11001107480 for a total of Rs. 174.5 crores ডি iE recources 050 
a | : . ue eae borrowings are on the increase, 
slot use Fomor 7 her foreign balances are progressively on the 
Horti | The nae” LE ons ? _ decrease. There is, therefore, some তি back- 
f fiure তি a S analysis of the foreign log in our planning for production. One thing 
wl y picture ca Ta presents a rather is certain and it is that India’s productive capa- 
i The টি tne country’s external city and 50 also the export potentialities are 
hly টিটি UE of the Reserve not increasing to the same extent as she is pro- 
ie’ remained pre states that in 1956-57, gressively increasing her foreign borrowings. In 
uly |. evel, w ae actically at the previous other words, foreign loans are used by India | 
fe Vere cla imports (Rs. 1,076 crores) on projects mostly other than productive. $ 
is PADS, contribut, S. 325 crores more than in Just to say a few words about the recent 
Be in na ed to the change from surplus railway loan taken by India from the IBRD. 
tg 1956. 3 balance of payments. India has a railway route mileage for about 
s. 09 ae Was a current account 36,000 miles and that is one of the biggest in ৰা 
ores ; ` r eS as against a surplus of the world. The Chittaranjan Locomotive Works | 
5 টি year. During the alone is not adequate enough to meet the grow- 
7 Rs. o 1Overnment imports were ing needs of locomotives. But India almost আট 
19550709295 as against Rs. 138 remained inactive over the question as how to 
30 10504 3019 Imports of the private increase the production of locomotives in the | 
x yl erores in fe crores in 1956-57 country. Sometimes ago hopes were raised that 
ye tine Obserye the previous year. The India would sooner be almost self-supporting m 
ction : ও that the balance of pay- the production of locomotives within the coun: 
ONS n ৪ the first year of the try. But now that hope is belied. The point : 
the. i to. two distinct conse- that the Government policy in this respect 18 
{ nand, part of the assumed defective. Instead of utilising this $90 million . 


| 


mot 
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for the purchase 
countries, India 5 


of locomotives from foreign 
hould have started a few more 
Jocomotive building factories with the help of 
foreign loans. That would have increased the 
productive capacity of the country and India 
would not have to depend on foreign countries 
for the supply of locomotives. Locomotives are 
wasting assets and in the course of years this 
amount, $90 million, would go into waste with- 
out adding to the least to the productive capa- 
city of the country. India should, therefore, 
turn more and more on productive projects with 
the help of foreign loans. 
The Budget and the People 

The recent concessions on wealth tax an- 
nounced by the Finance Minister Shri T. T. 
Krishnamachari showed how far the Govern- 
ment was ready to accommodate big business in 
the country. While, with the exception of a 
slight modification of the postal rates, the 
Government stubbornly refused to budge an 


inch from its tax proposals which hit the com- " 


mon people, it went on to grant concession after 
concession to the wealthy and foreigners. Since 
the budget had been placed before the Parlia- 
ment the Government announced five conces- 
sions: two in the previous session and three in 
the current session—all of which were in the 
interest of the people in the higher income 
group. The first two concessions related to 
tax holiday” for five years for new companies 
exemption from taxation of inter-corporate in- 
vestments. Now the Finance Minister added 
three more: one was designed to reduce the 
i taxation on the wealth of the foreigners owning 
_ Property in India but residing abroad by about 
_ 60 per cent, the second one extended the five- 
_ year tax holiday to individual investors in new 
companies, and the third related to the exem 
ion from assessment of the personal belon ae 
_ other than jewellery, aa 
£ On an analysis it would be found 
oi The concessions granted bad any টি 
the economic point of view since the 
on of the tax system in India never had 
an inhibiting factor in the calculations of 


ed entrepreneur. The foreigners 


en wate preferential treat- 
Matter of the assessm hei 
= À ent of their 


১১৬৩৪ 


concession accorded them a stil] 
ential status. In the origina] গা 
proposed to exempt personal aie 1t hag 
up to Rs. 25,000 from taxation me 
cession apparently meant that a ma 
belongings would not be taxed 
be the value of those, 

The tax concessions on inve 
firms were designel to provide incentive to + 1101 
vestors. But a general concession in ah uye 
was less likely to channelise investme wag 
desired fields than could have been Te ‘id i 
a policy of discriminating concessions TE | 
there was the very great possibility tha tL. 
scrupulous businessmen might consider it nal mi 
profitable to shift their investment from 00 
“new” firms to enjoy the five-year tax “tol 
day” from wealth tax. 

The Economic Weekly, in an editorial att. tay ¢ 


teater 
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concessions of the tax holiday type operate 
powerful incentives, it would 10810911811 
to ignore the possible pitfalls in the pitt 
of such concessions. 
themselves of this 
be a movement away on the part ot! 
duals from old investments to new m 
ments because only in respect of the S 
that the tax holiday is permissible. Al 
over from old to new does 7. jae 


In order to ar 
st 


investments 00 i 
itself add cither to the sum-total e ib uk 
saving or to that of investment. No Cle 
fact that new industrial ae 

ields, net of tax because Of 4 
he a ‘factor which promotes investment 
we also have to reckon with 

gency mentioned above, Lé., 
dislodge old investments. 
tendency reacts itself in de 2 
it is likely to distort investment T i 
therefore have an adverse 12 u 
vestment decisions as well. 


Dismissal of Journalists p-editat 

Shri Narasimhan, 2 ST নাগা 
Hindu, Madras, was rece? ra dist! 
editorial slip. But generally “i 
editor has been taken 10 5 
interest in the trade 0010 10908 6 
in Madras, Shri Narasimb? 
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Madras Union of Journalists. 


Day of the ‘of Madras have also taken 
as beg ॥ eee eter of the editor’s dismissal 
S Won pet a d to have referred the matter to 

0 or el 


EW con, mI poard. 
Peony [9৮ an durai ০ 
T migi 07 Brian 
09 ° raj edition 
ent of the aa 
a nalists. 
po রা to judge the merits or 
ite dismissals on the scanty press 
i would, however, be questionable if the 
[6 dismissed solely because of their 
ion activity. Neither does it appear 
e that a sub-editor can be given the 
one editorial slip—however grave that 
Lk (in the case of a sub-editor it cannot 
rial wida geat either). The State Government 
| dm fine well in promising early attention in 
ded tti fatter, It is the fervent hope of all decent 
perate sles that the dignity :of the press is not 
advishkjeel by any intransigence either on the 
the pfii the management or of the workers. 

to ail], 
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omes the news of the dis- 
Bobb, Chief Sub-editor of 
of the Indian. Express and 
lurai branch of the Madras 
tO 1 
I) fil 
ent iy | 
leved by : 
+ Thales 
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“it mo fe 
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ion of the Naga Problem 
Slatesman’s political correspondent in 
i op হা that military operations 
| F, PR in the Assam frontier would 
sna i i i to prepare the ground for a poli- 
stole Sanding. -The new move by the 


10107 Went of India, 


011 the correspondent adds, 
A উর reports of a ao approach to 
lidiy F or autonomy by these tribal 
nt, fis 

le the news to learn that the Central 
Jone efit #s at last come to a realization 
teat hugs Of am application of force in the 
A R aot Oem Complicated by a multi- 


active Rl ey | *—political economic, cultu- 
Ober public opinion 
SING violent 
ernment had adopted 
on, Noe 2 meet the unrest in the 
ett Holt; at the Government seeks 
: a টি Solution—even. going’ to 

high cals © tLe Constitution (Sixth 
না Provisions regarding 
hay, 81695. 10 Assam)—it 
Avie the best wishes of the 
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sonic inde Neea ate 
without LEE e expected to be achieved 
i e Naga leaders, who, one cannot help 
saying, had not always shown the tact and sense 
of responsibility expected f 
The criminal outrages on ¢ 
gion can hardly be justified. It js - 
that. they would be coming forward Ee 
the reasonable proposals of the Government 
of. India in a reasonable manner. They should 
Seriously reconsider their slogan for an indepen- 
dent Nagaland—a slogan, if made a reality, 
cannot offer the Nagas a better prospect than 
they can certainly get under a properly guaran- 
teed system of tribal autonomy, remaining an 
integral part of the Union of India. It does not 
require much effort to see the ineffectiveness of 
an “independent” Nagaland. A ready parallel 
is offered by Pakistan. The Muslim League 
leaders in undivided India had preached that 
all ills of the Muslims would disappear once 
they could get their Pakistan. But a Pakistan 
has conclusively proved that fundamental pro- 
blems of social improvement cannot be solved 
by narrow-minded and selfish slogans alone. 


rom leaders of people. 
he civilians in the re- 


Crisis of Bengalee Middle Classes 

Tt is now commonly acknowledged that the 
Bengalee middle classes are now facing the 
worst crisis in their life. There has, however, 
not been many discussions of the sociological 
factors involved in the crisis. 

Shri Benoy Ghose, the well-known Bengalee 
sociologist, examines some aspects of the present 
crisis of the Bengalee middle classes in an’ illu- 
minating article in the recently - published 
Special Number of the Bombay Economic 
Weekli, which, in addition, contains a number 
of other valuable contributions on the current 
state of Indian economy. ‘Tracing the evolution 
of the Bengalee middle classes Shri Ghose shove 
that they are historically the product of- i 
British rule in India. The Bengalee gentee 
families were distinguished from the aristocracy : 
by the fact that their prestige did not derive 


so much from birt 
ment and wealth. 
i cain n à 
E tbreak of the Second World — 


until the ou 20. 
oe in 1939, the speed of vertical mobility —te., 


from ‘lower strata of the society to the status 


While the middle classes con- 


৮ tate 


h as from education, achieve- 


umerically for well over a cen- ২২. 


been generally so 
during the Second 
ollowing, due, no 
ances in the social 
disintegrating 


of the middle class had not 
pronounced as it became 
World War and the years f 
doubt, largely to the disturb 
equilibrium generated by the 


forces of war. pS 
The war, famine and the partition of Bengal 


leading to a heavy influx of refugees from Hast 
Bengal, combined with the presence of an econo- 
mically dominant and numerically heavy pepis 
Jation of non-Bengalees, have created a situa’ tion 
in which the Bengalce middle classes were find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to maintain their 
status quo, not to speak of improving their 
position in the social ladder. 

“The economic competition is becoming 
harder day by day for Bengalees in Bengal,” Shri 
Ghose points out, “and at the hub of it, in the 
city of Calcutta, the Bengalee middle-classes are 
pushed through the borderline of gentility to- 
wards the working classes.” 

This economic crisis was again interacting 
with an emotional disequilibrium so that the 
crisis of Bengalce gentility “is . . . not only 
economic; it is a social and psychological crisis 
also, with all its ramifying consequences.” 

_,. War has meant a greater polarisation of 
Indian society including” Bengali society. The 
elevation of a section of the middle classés in 
the social ladder has in’ its turn engendered a 
bitter struggle for those who Were constantly 
being pulled down. ` This desperate effort to 
catch up has resulted in the middle class fami- 
lies getting into heavy debts. - + 
At is evident,” Shri Ghose adds, “that 
_ struggle of the middle classes was 0 
; Calcutta and the Bengalee middle classes. in 
particular, were seriously affected by it. This is 
$ also one of the most important reasons: why 
= fade unionism’ developed among middle-class 
employees all over India in ‘wartime and ‘the 

“War years and why Calcutta became one 

s storm centres. Possibly the Bengalee mid- 
2 Glasses took the most active part in the 

vement and, as the finding of the Govern- 
e odiy Committees (into their income 
$ res) showed, they had ample reason for 


ab ৪৫ nomic distress including 
inemplo; yment has engendered’ an 


he embers of the 
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middle classes were being lb 
independent fields of econo 
the Bengalees were comin ও 
depend upon salaried ser 
Ghose points out, already ov 
where, as the official unemoo ul a 
showed, they (the Bengalees) you a 
represented in Calcutta, Tt vere iy 
that the Bengalee middle 0] 

the political left to seek 

tress and frustration, 
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Britisd Affrontery Alleged 


We do not know how far the neme 
01814 


appearing in the Communist Party al 


New Age, is in accordance with facts, HIN 


should be true, however, it is a graye ml 
which should receive immediate attention gi 
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Government of West Bengal. If it shop 
found out to be groundless that should akifi 


made clear. 
The report reads: 
On July 4, a woman worker of the 0] 


kata tea garden in Dhupguri police stata} 
Jalpaiguri district (West Bengal) was Deut 


feeding her little child when the British mis 
‘of the garden happened to come the 
at once flew into a rage and began t 
woman in filthy language for 
When she protested against his ru 
the manager kicked her. 

“As soon as the news of thi 
i [075 collected 
in the garden, the workers c0 pos, T 
demanded an explanation from the 
with this situation, the manager 
assurance of good behaviour ™ 

` Où the very next day, oe 
fell upon the workers when o 
or going toward their homes 
time. A number of workers, 
were taken into custody 
Recréation Habits in Caloi ns 

A socio-economic survey g $ uct 
of the citizens of Calcutta ins 
University of Calcutta at i tha 
Planning Commission, show Ag 
the greatest attraction for P 
the city. The survey Wes 
the extent of urbanization © 
from cinema-going, Other 
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king part in sport and games, read- 
j „re tâ 5 এন ৯ 7191 
y in W apers and journals and visiting the 
Sie g DEVE Ts 
15 clations. A 
id হজ art as summarised by the States- 
The rep 
eads: : 
a 2৮ Fie lack of enthusiasm for games 
ee & r irrespective of age Is noticed. Over 
umd and Beet of the adult population do not read 
sng 69 pe ne Regarding visits to relations 
ই] লা eettine urbanize 
Ot ihera] puses citizens seem to be setting urbanized 


quickly as nearly half of them have dis- 
the habit which is regarded as rural. 

forty-three per cent of adult people in the 
isit cinemas more or less regularly and the 


| wy 
forded 


| “e 


| diy y. 


lumber of cinema-goers among men is larger. 
acts, ||] Nih advancing age the percentage of men and 
rave mij wen among cinema-goers appreciably drops 


ation dif rih one exception. Forty per cent of the women 
t shalt kween 50 and 54 visit cinemas against 15 
wuld asi} xt cent between 45 and 49 and 25 per cent 
{riven 40 and 44, 
"The survey helps to end some popular 
the Oif}stonceptions regarding the nature of the 
e sittittama-goers. The poor section of the city’s 
was টা among regular cinema-goers. 
ish m fet, the more one carns the more he visits 
at wi PMs, Those who earn below Rs. 100° a 
oH th contain 34 per cent of the cinema-goers 
i Fi poe between Rs. 350 and Rs. 750, 62 
g টি per cent of the illiterates 
SoA রি ms, while 75 per cent of 
a-goers, ; 
cent of adult people play 
opular are indoor games like 
25 ie 1528 outdoor games 
in erence. There is an 
sames with advancing age. 


0 . 
g e 20998001010] and volley ball. 
1001] ২ microscopis vll women participating in 
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. S. Haldane, one of the lead- 
Britain, has left his home 
to settling down in India. 
Sa Spurway, who has been a 
and animal behaviour at 
©, London, is accompany- 
Mtge ORs 


P Halq 


for leaving his homeland 
ane said; “T want to live 
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T i oY ae 

a free country where there are no foreign 
ops based al] over the places: yes, I do 

mean the Americans,” 
Professor 

be essor Haldane, World-reno 

রি 15 now about 64 years of 

een active in the Britis 

but his dis 


wned geneti- 


Party | 


5 Trofim D. Lysenko, led to a 
না with the Com- 
রা an with a great humanita- 
চা টি Haldane has been a 
British Government, He enon Policies of the 
Re overnment, He took the decision to 
settle ae India after the British attack on Suez. 
গা had obviously nothing to do 
- sà scientist’s decision Indians 
would gladly welcome the Haldanes amongst 
their midst. í - 
Whither India’s Foreign Policy 
The mercurial form of India’s foreign policy 
sometimes becomes much too fluid to be ‘of solid 
assessment. During Pandit Nehru’s recent tour 
in European countries he was reported to have | 
condemned the Russian armed interference in | 
Hungary. Immediately before that the U.N. 
report on Hungary was published stating that the » 
uprising in that country was a nationa] move- 
went to overthrow the authority of the Soviet 
Union. Then in a Press Conference Pandit Nehru 
also declared that he had no doubt that the up- 
rising in Hungary was a national liberation 
movement and he unequivocally condemned the 
Russian aggression in that country. Of course 
that utterance by Pandit Nehru was quite in the 
fitness of things in keeping with India’s foreign 
policy ` of extending support to a country’s 
struggle for freedom. But the same general policy 
cannot be applicable to all countries, unless they ‘ 
are similarly situated, nor the utterance of truth 
does always bring a good result. এব 
Chanakya has rightly said: “Tell the truth, — 
when it is pleasant; never tell the truth whe: 
is unpleasant.” When telling the truth will cica 
an international embitterment, discretion is the 
ter part of straightforwardness. India’s UE = 
in power-politics in the present-day world align- 
ment is a geat source of weakness fonds no 
withstanding the lip’ praise for India’s SO 
in world affairs by many countries of the 
With the Kashmir and Goa issues Joomin 
in the politica] horizon of India, India is 


nat 


96. 
and she should exercise 


living in a glass house 
and reticence while 


much more judiciousness 
ultering opinion on world affairs. What we want to 
say is that in ihe Kashmir and Goa dispute India 
practically has no other friend among the cour- 
tries of the world, save the Soviet Union. Memory 
is still afresh in the minds of the people that 
during the last Security Council session the 
Anglo-American block wanted to thrust upor 
India an international army force under the aegis 
of the U.N. Alternatively, they tried to force an 
arbiter over the Kashmir dispute. India has 
practically no friend to take up her cause and 
in the last moment it was Soviet Union that 
saved India by exercising her right of veto. Had 
not the Soviet Union exercised its veto power, 
India today would have been in a mess over the 
Kashmir dispute. So India should remember, 
that the Soviet Union is a friend indeed jn India’s 
pet The other two so-called friends of India, 
the USA and the U.K. tried to lay down India 
in a helpless position over the issue. 
i While the disturbance was going on in 
টি India at that time condemned Russia 
ae ce of ee in that country. What 
as gained condemni i 
Russian action in Hu vary? a peaini tho 
110271581০০ to please 
what is American opinion? Every one knows 
৪ goin i 
Aed going on in the present-day world. But 
eader of any other tr : 
ai aet aa Me P 
1৮ Nehru over the affai { 
other nations. Th i © CHES a 
. The result is that Pandi 
Has to andit Nehru 
s to play the role of a see-saw in the movement 
of world opinion. While নি ment 
Anal AA y è condemning onc th 
glo-American action over some matter bt ‘ 
to condemn the othe matter, ne has 
Re r caMp so as to menti 
balance of world opini ion the 
opinion. In other words, in hi 
attempt to please both th s, In his 
ük the camps, he displ 
_ them, In an attempt to maintai > ispleases 
© Upsets it. Uttering condemnati ain the balance, he 
© for the second time has ser oe on Soviet Union 
erved no useful purpose 
d isolated and 
nal outburst, Pandit Nehr Fea aa 
u রা 
1 away between swin 1 
i one end gs of world opini 
to the other p ion 
2 a » and he pleases n 
৪ Said over world affairs. th gne: 
ia and Pandit N h 3 e better 
means r ru. The utterance of 
yor ning and so the otber 
avi A : 
: e kept silence over 
current trend of 


India. India today finds herself 


2 endless in the vortex of wiorl 
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world events is slow 
India more and 
American block. 
Chi But Pandit Nehru’s defence 

hina in grabbing Tibet is ae of 0 
particularly as it comes fro ee 
dependent countries. Pandit টি 
said many times ealier, that Tike 
suzerainty of China and so Chi Ct Was unde the Win 
control Tibet and her affair ey a at 

| i attairs. But eee 
meaning of suzerainty? The word [05 
essentially linked with the cal ually all it 
domination and it is a pity that eae Pattern |] Pandi 
succumjbed to an imperialist সেটি ‘ 0২ a 
1912 Tibet was almost an indera m i 1119 
China’s suzerainty over that ae E nai eget 
ended. It was the Communist Chins he n lati 
came forward in 1951 to  subjugat ce লা রম 
nationality of Tibetan people and প্রা al 
protested at that time, her protest was nie pe 
During the Tibetan aggression by China Pad p 
Nehru was snubbed by Chou-en-iai onl Pall then 
Nehru took that without any qualms. It isali ss iv 
self-deception on the part of Pandit Nebr it 4 not b 
supporting China’s colonialist occupation @ htefore 1 
Tibet by force. It is the creation of a cat) | tous 
and it cannot be otherwise only because | bs ly inef 
been taken over and subjugated bya গো The on 
that professes to be socialist. | 
The doctrine of suzerainty is 2 

one and it simply means that onse i i 
happens to be under the suzerainty of ~ : 
country it has no right ever to be inde ash 
Tibet was once under the suzerainty a sold 
but the conception of suzerainty 11561 না 71 
the conception of imperialist domination রা p 
a wonder how Pandit Nehru could glibly i 
the so-called Chnese suzerainty ove 17 
language, Tibet is now a colony or 4 
the so-called socialist State, China. E a 
always imperialism, whether it 26 ঝা 
country or a socialist one: Im রা 
not cease to be imperialism only mi 
a socialist country. In modern W° Ao! 
ception of suzerainty is outmode 
tory to the conception of equality i 
of States. If you once admit the i 
rainty, then you admit that 2° z 
right to be independent, one? ie 
rainty of another county: | ig? 
agitate over Algeria an 


ly but perceptib] 
ay from the E 


More aw 


e al 


nr Malaya and Singapore have no 
| jolla. dependent because they: aw urder 
% 6 d suzerainty of Britain. By 
f suzerainty, Britain can 
Burma, Ceylon and 
০ not? Chinese suzerainty was 
|] over Tibet since 1912, but stil] it 
27 fective in 1951 by force. The same 
ogic can also be used by Britain in 


o 
গা OP 
octrine © 


India, 


Wash |. made € 
ne চা and | 1 gain over her former 
Tight yy I. ding her suzerainty a aa 5 
tisk Pees, So the doctrine of suzerainty is an 
rai l ki incident of colonialism) and mee monday 
ter 1৮ Nehru does support that in case of 
chr fis suzerainty over Tibet and her forceful 
Ver sinp | upation of that peaceful 5 thereby 
তা রা 2000 miles of northern border 
s alm [fidia China is a friend of ours, of two 
t 008 চান years standing and we regret to have 
at smal এ) this. 

[08010101010 Disarmament 

elle Disarmament eluded the statesmen of the 
| Pande between the two World Wars. It has 
| Fei Hid them again since the Second World War. 
It 9805 the thousands of thousands of words 
po 1100 bring the problem near to any solu- 
nc 1৫06 the Second World War, the hundreds 
a ont tusands of words since have also been 
a it w ily ineffective, 

গো Jig RY noticeable change has been the 
1968 Problem টা qin ber of powers involved in 
E পিট ‘armament in the present world 
লা ee overs the USA 
padet [A War the “a creas until the Second 
010] USA. পা of at least seven 
pasol Japan ang টি, UK, France, Ger- 
01111 ঢা 2Y—was needed. Of course 

: Y, Japan and to some 


1 
R tance, German 


uh ag ne 
Ks W Dow 
wees is aa 


important at the 
any solution agreed 
great powers. But 
er has, if anything, only 
Siatpening of the টি 
© Clear that hone of the pro- 
ae meet Powers of the 
Ution ey implemented, lead 


(two?) 


ae number h 


of troop strength and 
Big Powers would 
Powerful than the 
by such a process, 


“4 $ More 
a ‘ © that while, 
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T Big Powers may relax themselves to a cer- 

ain extent, the insecurity of the small powers 
Who constitute by far the largest number, would 
Not diminish to any great extent, (Guatemala 
British Guiana, Suez, Korea, Kashmir and 
Hungary Provide eloquent testimony how far 
the “Small” powers are helpless before the 
Intrigues of the so-called Big powers even when 
the atom bombs are not used) . 


This is not to sug est the i eee 
disarmament in the se e impossibility of 


l resent, but only to under- 
line the deficiencies of the orate ae 
Any effective system of disarmament can be 
based only upon a commonly defined principle. 
Unless the nations of the world come forward 
to abide by the principle, so defined, pursuit of 
disarmament is. bound to assume the character 
of running after a mirage. Disarmament can be 
efiective and lasting only when there is mutual 
faith in the international arena. Such a faith 
can come only when the Powers concerned 
would come out with acts and words showing 
that they sincerely want to be mutually help- 
ful. Such a result is unlikely to be achieved 
on the international discussion table where 
showmanship and mutual recrimination in- 
variably get hold of the situation—as has been 
the case so long. 


The present position of the world as 
regards the military strength of the different 
countries has been neatly summarised by 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin regarding the dis- 
armament proposals because all proposals 
had their roots in opportunism and not in 
any genuine conviction of the ‘inescapable 
need to disarm. The proponent of every pro- 
posal tries to divert attention from the in- 
adequacies of his stand by pointing to the 
defects, real or imaginary, in that of the others. 
Tt is no wonder then that the powers have so ag 
far failed to agree; on the contrary, given their aaa 
power-political attitude it would have been a 
real wonder if they had agreed. ie 5 

Then why do the powers at all speak of 
disarmament? The reason is not very far to 
seek; it lies in their power-political interests. In 
the current ‘East-West competition to gain the নু 
confidence of the Asian-African States, which E 
none of them is able to contro] militarily, th 
Big Powers cannot afford to ignore the great 
sentiment against war that exists among the 
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people of the region—so that the powers ee 
an interest in making themselves appear as g! = 
champions of peace. Moreover, a great ae 
of the population of the so-called Powers z 
also shown weariness at the idea of the war. 
Pressed thus, as they are, from both in and out, 


the Powers naturally are interested in any 
effort of seeming disarmament. 


A gesture towards disarmament by the re- 
duction of a few thousand regular troops (when 
in any general mobilisation practically the 
whole of the adult population can be geared to 
the war effort almost overnight) and the sus- 
pension of the production of nuclear weapons for 
only a temporary period (all the time being 
| engaged in mutual espionage) can hardly create 
| an atmosphere conducive to disarmament. 
| Mr. Baldwin writes: “The arms race to- 
3 day is costing the world an annual bill which 
may be numbered-in twelve figures, or about 
$100,000,000,000. This money is being spent 
for men and for weapons. The men are the 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 in the armed forces of 
the world’s nations. The arms include the 
tremendously expansive instruments of the new 

\ warfare—nuclear weapons and the missiles to 
carry them. 


___ The bulk of the world’s military power is 
divided between the nations of the Communist 
$ bloc and those of the free world. There are 
a about 8,700,000 men serving in the armed forces 
oe ane powers, supported by ap- 

roximate )000 i i 
sands of নী Tae UE ge end. thou 


free world groupin J% 
g mobilize ; 
7,800,000 men in its ৪ about 7,500,000 to 


power role, 


“There are, in the full 
ছি h est 
only two milit he 


nuclear powers—the 
z the U.S.S.R. ang the United 
sates has by far the 
ul and Most varied nuclear 
Superior and more flexible 
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and varied delivery syster 
nuclear bombs and devic 
nation represent an approxi deton 
the progress of the তাজ ই ; 
U.S.—80 to 85. Sy 
U.S.S.R.—20 to 40 
হান 


“The United States 


one যি 2 Russia an i 1110 

tain are the only powers that havem 80801 

and long-range bomber Capabilities রি 
» nd Wd a be 


tain’s power is far inferior t f 
i 0 the two ps J 

Economically, the United State tile 
for over 43 per cent of world's iota 
penditure on arms, 


about four per cent, China for 2.3 ea So 


France 3.7 per cent and Western Gems, fo, 


about 2.1 per cent. fala. 1 
| Palmiro 

র্‌ র bs when 
Soviet Leadership Reshuffle Peto s 


On July 23, Moscow announced the sheds per 
significant reshuffle of Party leadership S$riy, Kh 
the death of Stalin in which three of thea disow 
famous leaders—Molotoy, Kaganovidi ite oth 
Malenkov—lost their positions in the 2]! tein 
nist Party and the Government. The the Past 1 
Soviet leaders were dismissed from ther #4 Jun 
ship for their alleged anti-party acti 

The new shift in the Soviet Cu 
Party leadership was hailed by t 
statesmen of the world—including Pan 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Churehill 
of the trend away from the regime 
tyranny of the Stalin age. — 

While the statesmen mis 


À t 
analysis of the trend in the aia 
manner in which the Party টি be 


graced could not by any Gi 
democratic. True, they W 


u 
kept completely uninforme ae 5 
view of the defeated h 
could not happen in any 
India, for example, when 
Minister, Shri Chintaman 
from his post in the Gove" a 
difficulty in having his Po" ৪ 
despite the fact that he We 
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99 
than Pandit Nehru himself. past the all 
d the Revolution and the Party even in 
for over fifty years; yet he 


sonality 
“serve 


hose new Soviet leadership also 
| a black sheep. A man whose stucktotn TT TALL EL টিভি 
l Grafi to the growth of the Soviet State in practice there was nothing in current Soviet 
রী a height is so great certainly de- developments to p 
aN treatment. This criticism should 
tek he con Š The Reuter re 
tes Do টি might really be at fault. There was leadership sien 
il antl oo ouarantee that had they come to be 
Y the gy Bais ‘hey would have adopted any more 
i be foie methods than did Khruschey. 


London, July 4, 
Party last night an 
“anti-party activity,” 
Molotov, Malenkov, 
and the creation of 
party. i 

The Central Committee -of ‘the party dis- 
missed the four from the party Presidium, the 
body which rules Russia. Shepilov, the only one 
not closely associated with Stalin, was only a non- 
voting member of the Presidium, The others 
were full members. 

- Among the new members of the Presidium 
is Marsha] Zhukov, famous World War II Com- 
mlander, who was banished by Stalin after the 
war because Stalin feared his popularity, . 

The new Presidium, broadcast in alphabeti- 
cal order, is as follows: 


—The Soviet Communist 
nounced the dismissal, for 
of four of its top leaders— 
Kaganovich and Shepilov— 
a new 15-member hierarchy 
(0010 Zogliatti, the Italian Communist 
in when he had ventured publicly to dis- 
liom such a personal interpretation of the 
od the shits perpetrated on so large a scale. (By 
derstip এ) Khruschey in the meanwhile has com- 
Wi disowned the report on which Togliatti 
novici Hite other foreign Communist parties had 
10" resolution though in the Soviet 
mst Party Central Committee Resolu- 
l June 30, 1956, criticising Togliatti 
stad been said about the veracity or 
be x Togaliatti’s data—which were 
Eo টি 0.8. ‘Aristov, N. I. Belyayev, L. I. 
lity released by the State ; ; i - N. G 
m dt of the U.S. A.). Yet it could not Brezhnev, N. Bulganin, T. Furtseva, N. G. 
01110 2001003 to alt বি নী টি cou fae Iignativ, A. I. Kirichenkoy, N. Khrushchev, 
it ve atem had তিতা রি F. R. Kozlov, Q. Kuusinen, A. 1 A 
true fo ; 2 z i 
(001 sale fullest development: of the black N- Shvernik, M. A. Suslov, K. Voroshilov an 
tb » Who, it Should be noted DOs: G. Zhukov. 
r A 2 Mr. Kuusinen was elected Secretary of the 
OF Very admirable qualities 7 
ere no institutional Central Committee. T eied 
i 9 excesses committed in the Alternate members of the Presidium electe 
m ar ere: A. Mukhitdinov, P. N. Pospelov, D. 
8011] Y and government. T _ were: Ni nit i 
e N acs 2 YS S. Korotchenko, Kirilenko, A. N. Kosygin, K. 
Mazurov, N. P. Mzhavandadza and M. Per- 


“St be regarded iscient Vukhin. 

akes, নী নদ Another alternate member was also elected 
they had occur- but his name was not heard clearly in the first 
Scale in the U S a , 

-S.S.R. While broadcast. 

"ship had made টি The announcament means that the number of 
Medying Some of the specific full members of the Presidium has been raised 
Ty they did nothing to at- from Il to 15. EY <i 
ce of the misdeeds of the The Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal gee 


andit A fa 


hoever happened 
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raised from an alternate’ OT 


Zhukov; has been রি 


andidate member to fu ma 
: As An alternate member he attended Presi 


dium meetings, but had no voting rights. sel 
Mr. M. G. Pervukhin, a first Dept? 
mier, has been demoted from a full member to 
ember. 

রী 5 Furtseva, the only woman 
member of the top Soviet leadership, 15 promoted 
from an alternate to a full member, together 


with Mr, L. L. Brezhnev, a Secretary of the 
Central Committee: figs 
The “hard core” of the party Presidium— 


esent name for the old Politburo 


which is the pr 
almost unchanged 


of Stalin’s days—has remained 
since Stalin died. 

The one major change occurred with the exe- 
cution of former secret police chief,.Beria, in 
December 1953. He had been arrested and 
charged with treason the previous summer. 

Molotov and ‘Kaganovich were even older 
Politburo members than was Beria. 

Soviet affairs observers said that—peniding 
further information from Moscow—it was im- 
possible to forecast what changes, if any, there 
may be in Soviet policy as a result of the top- 
level changes. 

Changes of key personnel at the top have 
Normally been accompanied by policy switches. 

There will be immediate speculation as to 
whether the changes are in any way due to the 
publication, on June 20, of the text of the speech 
by Mr. Mao Tse-tung, the Supreme Leader ot 
Communist China. 

This was the speech in : which Mr. Mao 
pronounced the slogan: “Let 100 flowers blossom: 
let 100 schools of thought contend.” i 
l The speech implying a greater degree of 
freedom for. intellectual and others to air their 


_ œiticisns has already had a considerable impact 


inside the Communist countries of Eastern 


৮ ag well as China itself. 
g _ A communique from) the party 
the changes, decided on at a Central 


‘announcing 
Committee 
5560 group 
S policy of 
Y peoples”? and singled EN ior 
pay for hampering measures “intended to 

emational tension and prombte intern- 


9 last Saturday, said the dismi 
ad “hindered. the Soviet Government’ 
> among 


Yugoslavia and said he h 
the conclusion of an Aust 
was also against norm 
Japan. 

Vyacheslav Molotov, Os 
trusted negoliator in the fore; 
power at the top | for longer 
present leaders. 

Georgi Malenkov, 55, was 
fram the time of the death of S 
1953, until February 8, 1955 
placed by Marshal Bulganin. 

Lazar ‘Kaganovich, 64, Stalis brother | রি 
was the only Jew among the Russian Pe i 

Dimitri Shepilov, 52, a former Dial টি 
Pravda, became Foreign Minister from June ball Sta 
year, in succession to Molotov. But he 18811] 
self replaced last February by Mr. Gromyko, 

The indictment accused the four of “ily had 
so far away from. reality” as to fail to stip of 0 
possibility of easing up on the demands dls houn: 
lective farmers. 

hey demonstrated an ‘overbearing alt 
and lack of faith in the people who wernt 
increasing food {output. 

Mr. Molotov was blamed for 00089 | 
“virgin lands” scheme of Mr. Khrushdet A 
Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich লা 
destalinization and the moves to pron Af 
freedom for the individual. 


ad rais r 

5 Tan Peace 

alization on : 
alio 


as Stalin 
gn field, kpl 
than any dad wih one 


Mig) Jogress 
| Are 
Se pisive S 


ih bom! 


| 


ulation 


6 


ail । ittee 
Throughout the Central Commit the 0 1110 ( 
nique, Molotov was singled out $ acl 


on to the pe 


Khrushchev. 
Central 


offender for his oppositi 

existence policies of Mr. 

| Key paragraph in the 

communique was this: 

“What underlies the oui r 

3 

Malenkov, Kaganovich and ss flee 
at variance with the party ie i 

that they were, and still ar ie 

notions and . methods, that p nd 
away from the life of the P 


failed to see the new con nservallY 

and that they take a A solete 9 pd 
stubbornly clinging to aa Jonge! A 
methods of work that রি ce Ae 


with the interests of the | ‘porn © 
munism, rejecting what 4 
and is suggested by the 1 
of- Soviet ‘society and by i 
Sociailist camp.” 


communique ended with the 
par ondemnation of the fractionary 
i ihe dismissed leaders should serve 
ie ranks of the party and promote the 
di Fie of the party. ° 
ma enera were adopted 


e changes TEE 
d সি ahstention—Molotov. 
fe} ll 


unanimously, 


vi gression. in Oman dy, 

i । renewed aggression took place in the ex- 
he vas give situation in the Middle East when Bri- 
[bombers went in action to quell a rebellion 
thi s nam (religious head) of Oman against the 
leades fejan of Muscat and Oman. 

Edis The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman was a 
| Jus Blaa State in the South-eastern corner of the 
e was Elinin peninsula. Muscat and Oman had a 
nyko, Joultion estimated between 550,000 to $30,000 

ie] had a coastline of over 1,000 miles on the 
to 11001180800 the Arabian Sea. The Sultan 
nds ons bound by a treaty with Britain and the 

Jims 1,500' soldiers were being commanded 
ng atle in British officers. 


The present rebellion was being led by 


i Jalb ben Ali, the former Imam of Oman and 
01010 Talib. 


had led a revolt 
আই an but meeting with failure had 
Ht to Cairo 


the * 
elle British intervention in a purely inter- 
I Tin the Sultanate raised protests from 

| It also involved the British 
clash with the United States. 
charged that the U.S. 
se 0088: rebels. Sir Ber- 
, : itish Political Resident for the 
in পদ hinted to America when 
Sof an n on July 23 that the use by 
matic weapons “which have 
A ও the area” made it 
me one on the outside is 


he Othe 
uc ও Nd, the U.S. State Depart- 
নী from Washington described 
ete U.S.A. made in the 
8 baseless.” Mr. 
ate Department spokesman 
e basis of this conflict 


Y ol 
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Gn Oman) is rivalry between United States 
and British oil interests is hogwash.” ৭ 
_A striking feature of the recent British 
action m the Middle Eastern arena was the 
meticulous care with which the British Govern- 
ment had kept the U.S.A. informed of all 
actions the former had been taking in Oman—a 
procedure the British had not cared to take in 
December, 1955, when they had suppressed a 
similar revolt in Oman. This was an indication 


of the loss of self-confiden 
Britain. ce on the part of 


Substantial 01] interests—both of the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain—were involved in the region, 
Two American companies—Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and Socony Vacuum between them had 
23.75 per cent share in the Traq Petroleum 
Company which had been drilling for oil in 
Oman. Other shareholders of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company were the British Petroleum 
Company, Royal Dutch Shell, the French Petro- 
leum Company with 23.75 per cent shares each 
and the ©. S. Gulbenkian Foundation holding 
the remaining 5 per cent of the shares. 

Whatever might be the interests of the foreign 
powers the action of the British Government in 
deciding upon an intervention in the internal 
affairs of Oman clearly fell in the category of 
aggression and could hardly be said to have any 
justification. 


Guatemala President Assassinated 

The stormy republic of Guatemala has. 
again had another political upset. The New 
York Times of July 28 gives the news below: 


“In the ornate marble Presidential palace : 
in Guatemala City last Friday evening, Presi- 
dent Carlos Castillo Armas escorted his wife, — q 
Odilia Palomo, to dinner after a palace recep: 
tion. As the pair approached the dining roo ¥ 
a palace guard presented arms, raised his wail 
and fired four shots. The President toppled. s 

ied ‘instantly. Fie £ 
n টা full দির for the shooting was 
not immediately known but an official commu- 
nique indicated that the assassin had Commu- 
nist affiliations. Whatever the basis of the 
incident the assassination was a sign of t 
instability that has been a constant factor 
Guatemalan affairs for mnny years, 
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“Tp 1950, the Guatemalan reformer Jacobo 
3 ver in Guatemala. 
Arbenz Guzman came to power f 
He awakened the social consciousness of sa ji 
mala’s three million people, more than ha of 
them illiterates. President Guzman introduce 
widespread social reform. He concentrated on 
time a powerful 
agrarian problems. At that : 
landed gentry, which represented about two per 
cent of the country’s population, owned three- 
fourths of the land. The Guzman regime ex- 
propriated lands not under cultivation. Land 
was given to the peasant on lease—the State 
retained rights of ownership. Under his rule, 
the Communists rose to positions of power, 
taking over key Government offices and assum- 
ing control of all labor and peasant organiza- 
tions. 

Against this background bands of anti- 
Communist Guatemalan exiles were forming in 
neighboring Honduras under the leadership of 
the soft-spoken, wiry Colonel Castillo Armas. 
The U.S. afforded the Castillo forces moral 
support and—unofficially—material support. On 
June 18, 1954, Castillo led his men into Guate- 

\ mala to ‘liberate’ their homeland from ‘Guz- 

| man’s Communist rule’ The ensuing, 12-day 
civil war was a cold war miniature with the 
Castillo forces backed by the U. 9. and Mos- 
cow propagandizing for Guzman. Colonel Cas- 
tillo ‘won the day and Guzman fled into exile 
(he is now in Uruguay) . 


“The problems faced by the newly-i 

; y-installed 
Castillo were formidable. There was widespread 
‘economic dislocation and unemployment: there 


ces; a rising clamour 
storation of expro- 
a demands by the non- 
18101 students—fo - 
oration of civil liberties. পর 


President Castillo Armas 


7 outside 
ne upward of $ 
chiefly from the U.S. He passed টি 
law which gave peasants land in perpetuity; 
promulgated minimum-wage legislation: a 
to retain many of the social nella 
ced by the Guzman regime, 
ertheless, Castillo Armas? critics des- 
administration as a ‘benevolent 
T. astillo regime 
banning opposi- 
7 and bridling the press. 


ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


President Armas contended th 
were necessary to maintain stabil these ge |p 
left, he pointed to Communist lity, 
filtrate his administration an dee tots 
on the right, he pointed to erga | 
among landowners who strongl m wy | 
policies of increased property 3 li 
introduction of income taxes. Ca and th, | 
Castillo Armas was seeking to 9 Teen, | 
course between extreme rightwing রী i 811 
pressure groups. “The pendulum ma গং 
in the center with justice to all? i ekidi 1109 
of saying. > Ne Was fond at, 20 
“The shooting incident last Friday ng 
stunned Guatemala. The assassin, Jater ideals | Th 
fied as Romeo Vasquez Sanchez, turned the ne | presence 
on himself immediately after killing the prs 1825০ 
dent. That night the cabinet held an emergeny বা 
session and proclaimed a state of siege (mai. iy a 
fied martial law). Yesterday, at 5 AA, lis pest 


: 2০701] 

Arturo Gonzalez the ‘first designate’ or Vie wi 

À à at be x 

President, assumed the Presidency. Bin hs 
Tunisia Goes Republican 


The same issue of the New York Tina fa p: 
gives the following news: i lea h 

“Bey Bows Out: The hereditary Beys Lae no 
Tunis are members of a Turkish Hussein ite wei 
dynasty that won sovereignty over the TE 
state in 1705. In the nineteenth century ৭ 10, 
became the object of British, French and It j [atio 
colonial interests, with France winnmg saa [eS 
in 1881, compelling Mohammed IV, e E , | He the 
Bey, to accept the status of & French [0018 The 
torate. Two years ago France an tector M the 
signed an agreement ending the Aue whi | 8 
and giving the country local auton ls bey eo 
its energetic Premier Habib eae nl 4 A 
steadily expanded to full 10002010100 it) Bu, 
week the Bourguiba Government i onstit fe COr 
evitable next step. The Nationa d M 
Assembly deposed the 13609 Repub thi 
med el-Amin, 76, proclaimed the ও first ঠা] 
Tunisia and chose Bourguiba 25 °° ciate HIL 
dent, thus making him heat © politic 
Government. The Bey, lacking 
military support, made 20 
move.” [২৯ 
And the commentary 0n E ne PP g. hi 
lished, as given below, in We © pen 6 1 
July 29 issue. It is from 
Sulzberger: ই 
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28,—Establishment of a Tuni- “This is a 
e ale [0 was a predictable step in the satisfactory 
On R ja pepub ae of North Africa’s political tional aspira 
to ig Ful The future of the Bey of Tunis was in a danger 


baa | ution. 
uy elt evident 


practical question, Lack of any 
answer does not inhibit the emo- 
tions of Algerians, But it does, and 


Cus way, limit their future viabilit 
1 as that of the late, shoul £ Yi 
À jy doomed as » should such freedom be obtained by force. 


jet a Glaoui of Moroccan Marrakesh. Bourguiba, who has so far proved himself 

alo” doubtedly unpleasant for our ally, Wise and moderate man, ig fully aware of all 

EY, “ gontemplate diminishment of its these implications, 

prance, 10 fluence. This development focuses “In terms o 
el Bon the bitter, unending struggle French minds, 

Dich Paris continues to insist is tremes of pre 


f the logic so appealing to 
a middle course between the ex- 
i t premature independence and uncom- 
[ry not of its overseas domain, but of the fortable imperial tenure must be found, This 
| lien 150, ৃ avenue is being explored in Paris. But the ex- 
71০. What Gs called the Ploration is slow, hesitant and subject to the 
টন of France in Algeria is emphasized vagaries of fanatical pressures. 
weas essential. Perhaps, one might conjecture, 


“The trouble is that Not Only Algeria’s 


Ea ath an approach is based upon an old Hew future but that of France itself is politically at 
e meb: “The absent one is always wrong.’ stake unless ‘the cancer is treated by proper 
00]. 


(trast this with the English axiom: ‘Absence 
jules the heart grow fonder.’ The English may 
i be realists in the Gallic sense. But their 
am has proved valid in relinquished India. 


Surgery. Should a flood of angry and dispos- 
sessed French colonists return to the mother- 
land accompanied by an infuriated army, 
Victor in many battles but loser of another war, 
‘No single man in France today can pre- the result might be an overturning of the French 
যা any accuracy just who will administer regime itself. 

tia five years hence. Neither the nationalist “Neither France nor NATO can afford the — 
es nor the French Government seem to luxury of such a drastic and dramatic denoue- 
0 Weighed all possible consequences of pre- ment. Our own system of military alliances is 
Policy in terms of a valid settlement. Paris founded upon an arch containing a French key- 


L Lay | 
r Vice. 


Ting 


18 ও to talk vaguely of negotiation as if stone. This applies above all to the North 
cont eee itself were a solution. It is not. Atlantic Pact. ' 
| Ow what kind of formula one seeks “One may, therefore, hope that Bourges- 


20 Of parleying assumes true worth. Maunoury, the somewhat bewildered young man 

th য় Which vague phrase is who heads the present Paris Cabinet, will conti- 

LEY population between the nue secret diplomatic search for peace. Surely 

» a vague] Arabian Sea—conceive of Tunisia’s first President, Bourguiba, is interested 

Sia, M টি নী system including in helping. 

08৬ t . চে “Bourguiba wants to join NATO. So does 
io comp oe with, it is difficult to en- the Sultan of Morocco. But neither dares, des- 


৮ Comfy | 2 A : 
1 Mnisi Table relationships binding the pite the evident geographical connections of 


a ae 
Doc Public and staunchly royalist their countries to the North Atlantic world, 4 
to un S President Bourguiba in Tunis They cannot press the issue until the explosive 
Cy Dar y t the Sultan in Rabat? Algerian problem has been settled—at least by 
cal © এ মা Portant in terms of present acceptable modus vivendi. 


Dru for fee future of Algeria to be? “Unquestionably it would benefit everyone _ 


০ va Nationalists and foreign concerned, Arab, Berber and Frenchman, to 
og By Bucly to speak of an indepen- terminate the present hideous bloodshed i 
tthe abi how could such a State survive Algeria. Prevailing chaos serves only to inspire 

i the + 798 of its 15 ‘per cent European blood hatreds and abet a xenophobia oe 
H 801  UStrative, commercial and both by Moscow and by Nasser’s anti-Western 
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Alliance ta 
ther highly interesting 
-American bloc, 12 
31st. We give it 


The Anglo-American 
Sulzberger gives ano 
commentary, on the Anglo 
is the New York Times of July 


am extenso below: | ” 
July 30.—The ‘Anglo-American 


alliance seems to be proving as indestructible as 
oe Foster Dulles and as resilient as Selwyn Lloyd. 
Neither the durability of our most vital inter- 
national compact nor of its current diplomatic 
agents could have been foreseen eight months 


ago. 


বর “Paris, 


“T was high time, in fact, for the asto- 
~  nishing Secretary of State to make one of his 
whirlwind descents on London. All-important 
disarmament discussions there are at a critical 
point, They need some energetic decision con- 
cerning their future course. And two unrelated 
Middle Eastern matters have reached a stage 
where they require agreement on bilateral 
“policy. These are Cyprus, where solution at 
088 seems less impossible, and the Persian 
Gulf, dramatized by the Muscat fracas. 
x “The question of disarmament or, as we 
_ prefer it, war-prevention, seems to have reached 
/ impasse among the London negotiators. Wash- 
E ington is above all anxious to secure agreement 
' with Moscow on beginning an inspection system 
to reduce possibilities of surprise attack. We 
5 Appear ready to meet the Russian demand for 
51510 of atomic tests if present fissionable 
015 are frozen and other countries are ex- 
is আঃ from manufacture of nuclear weapons. 
= From a purely Allied viewpoint these 
matters are difficult to resolve. Some of our 
NATO partners are unhappy about the Euro- 
ean area we wish opened to Soviet eyes in ex- 
nge for similar access in the U.S.S.R. And 
tain, which doesn’t yet have an adequate 
ply of atom bombs or an economically per- 
fected manufacturing process, dislikes freezin 
: the nuclear club at its present limits. ন 
০২ Dulles will have to explain more fully to 
on: just what we desire and how much 
an oe ae ag We are prepared to 
y sacrifices we may ask of 


What assurances does Dulles fee] able to 
on a 


en foreseen to resolve their 


0 disarmament. 


. Therefore, if no indication 


CN 


rat 
৬] ls 


intentions can be dete a DOsitiy, 
London may hinge না e Dulles 
current pourparlers without a 
initiative. 
“Apart fror is ton} 
all ae i সদন Which ty 
ৰ F bance, the Secretar Re 
must inevitably discuss th ay 
East with Lloyd and Ha aye 
3 ২ 1010 Maemil} 
spat that flared up in Mustat alt] an. Th ihe hu 
itself worrisome, emphasizes ae ee a ati 
forward thinking concerning the Pen LE a 
We would like to see Britain টা Cit ast a 
outdated hodgepodge of protected shea fio pre- 
“London 19 leery of any sudden নাত 
depends heavily on oil from Kuwait and eo fein 
And it wants our support in the fom cp s 
American consular representative in uss a 
Dulles could usefully suggest a survey dil mag 
borders between our new friend, Saudi TE 
and the British-dominated sheikhdoms, tela ii i 
nating quarrels in that insufficiently ca রি 
area. দা 
“There is also bothersome Cyprus jo 
l : | nok cor 
turbulent island has calmed down since the lilly, pea: 
top-level talks between British and Ame, | 
statesmen, London now seems more ilin Mam y 
cut its losses and relinquish control—extept i i ; 


talk, Pa 
সই] 
sus 


under way; Ù 


large force reductions 
E.0.K.A. ; 


wishes to, end the burdensome 


in its attitude. Athens shows 2) Mak 
with the uncompromising Archbishop p 
Many Greek leaders also fear €V Jonel O! 
ambitions on the mainland 0 C 
leader of the E.D.K.A. rebel 

tious man of the Right. 


. 


0 
eae proke 4 


years ago when I 

“Whether Dulles has 2 
help London, now hoist with 
Cypriote petard, is someth} à 
to know for weeks. No OP 
Cyprus can be ventured U ET 
national elections in Septem 
a hot electoral issue.” 


an race escapes the threat of nuclear 
he name of Gandhi will be revered 
hence. Meanwhile, 


g Hy dignity and the impregnation of an arduous 
ical struggle with noble moral and spiritual 


In many respects he Was unique in this 
< atination of religious idealism and social 
a cay for although others also sought and 
va 8 he was an outstanding example, 
| the Indian context, of devotion, courage, 
al ily, sagacity and faith. This was focussed, 
p| 0 confined, by his identification with the 
wl Peasants as he strove for his country’s 
vil kion. His political adoption of “Satya- 
al a not simply a shrewd expedient, even 
oo Page tilly effective in ‘the 
aa mstances of _India, but was 
on, ma oe projection of 


which he con- 
his immediate 
Indian multi- 


না The j 
|) cu Wielded, while immense in 
ag ie টি দা no means restricted 
cherish Ne ডি countess 
ather of aways not only as 
৮5 ০ Indian freedom, nor as 
thonding 1৮ soul, from whom is 
‘Shining 4, SPiration, but also as one 
J ও enders of our তন 
এ Word 
টা (0৩ written in that eulogy 
i Pa and it a wondrous privilege 
195৫0 sigh pe Gandhiji personally, 
m and tọ have borne 
the superlative qualities 


13 18010 y 
g 2 Als 0 6 . 
l a Pilosop orld Significance and his 


fh vill 
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THE FALLIBLE MAHATMA 


By R. W. SORENSEN, x.p. 
House of Commons, London. 


A k a in keeping with those qualities that 
i Warned his followers against any 
ency to involve him in human idolatry. 
He proclaimed the august obligation of a con- 
stant quest for Truth and according to his 
aes light so he announced his discoveries in 
ee quest. Even so, he recognised, at least 
coretically, that each one must make his own 
quest and live in correspondence with his in- 
dividual discovery. Truth js approached along 
many pathways, and even their convergence 
leads to many doors of its temple. 


Of course, he was not infallible, and sug- 
gestions or assumptions to the contrary would 
have received either emphatic repudiation or @ 
characteristic smiling chuckle of scorn. 
Nevertheless, it is hardly surprising that the 
inclination not to question his teaching but to 
accept it as virtually infallible has existed in 
certain quarters. I have met both Indian and 
British disciples who appear ito consider it 
almost blasphemous, and in any case shocking 
bad taste, to voice dissent or to be critical of 
the validity, philosophical or practical, of any 
aspect of Gandhi’s many recorded opinions. 
Others are critical, but hush their dubiety, as if 
otherwise they might merit shameful reproach. 
And others, again, attempt a casuistical re- 
interpretation of the Mahatma’s teaching, with 
the implication or the assertion that he has 
been misunderstood, that one text must be 
counterbalanced by another in his writings or 
speeches or not wrenched from its context, or 
even that had Gandhi lived today he would 
have endorsed the alleged more opposite inter- 
pretation. Finally, there are those, who insist E 
on the comprehensive accuracy of his teachings, 
and either valiantly pursue their cogent imple- 
mentation or confess that departure from thi = এইৰ 
must be recognised only as a testimony to ou 5 
human weakness. E J 
| Personally I believe the example and mer 
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andhiji suffers no injury ae. 
can hee in certain respects his টি 
was wrong. He was, as we all are to a grea a 
or less degree, a fallible human being, and we 
render him a fatal disservice in glossing over 
this fact. Of course, on those decisions he 
7 reached for purely personal observance none of 
‘us would venture any question, for they issued 
from his own intimate experience and belonged 
to him and him alone. Hach of us is the sole 
judge ultimately on his or her own spiritual 
necessities. It is only when ‘these purely 
personal necessities are expanded into a general 
course for others to follow, or when there 
appears to be advocacy of social policies based 
on individual preference, that we are not only 
entitled to scrutinise the advocacy but, indeed, 
are compelled to do so by the same moral 
criterion that Gandhi himself upheld. 
I cannot agree that his philosophy is ideal 
but that— 

“Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing” 
or, in other words, that it is our moral in- 
adequacy which impedes the immediate appli- 
cation of his principles. I would not even assent 
altogether to the assertion of Dr. Atindranath 
Bose in his arresting contribution in the 
January edition of The Modern Review that, 
Gandhi, the philosopher of the spirit, was a 
misfit in the age which is groping within a 
maze of violence and greed,” if by that is 
meant that Gandhi’s “advance message of the 
future” 18 an intimation of all that should be 
in a world still remote from our own On th 
contrary, I submit, in some respects hi à 

is con- 

temporary analysis and his proposed remedies 

were erroneous, basically and intrinsically, In 

et ms certainly, as with supreme টানি 

affirmed by many saints and seers, it is th 

moral imperfection of the race th t z 

রিনা টিটি? e that frustrates 
Gandhi’s philosophy was com i 

z prehensive 

2 but not always intellectually coherent. This is 


no reflection on him, for intellectual presenta- 


nS are frequently not fully coherent. Yet 
involve some uncertainty ` about 

নর হিল Particularly on the extent 
ch limitations should be imposed on 
রা The elevation of the 

h Si simply as a symbol of national 


if we, state quite 
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insurgence but a suprem 
of economic salvation en 
simplification. I confess that 

guidance from expositors >: l 
economy on whether electric ill e Cogs i 
power was to be considered a 0 tna 
required generation stations S তা 
because it brought light and টি belt 
burdens. Nor did I discover th 
superior spiritual Significance of 
over a factory-made motor-cay wit 
combustion engine, or 

women and children in 
morally superior by li 
hundreds 


e if Not 
coura, e 
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© inher} 
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inte, "i pesona 


t teed 
the development of village handicrafts has a indeed, 


10 years. Moreover, one fully recognists ÙR 

dangers both of excessive centralisatim f; and i 
tyrannical mechanisation and of the ned 1 possib 
averting these dangers. Conversely, att bah a 
not dangers at the other extreme in sdf evar 
stagnation or in the circumscribed ine) quality 
masses labouring with simple imple fon 
secure bare physical livelihood? [ed bl 

The emphasis on simplicity, Sy 
wholesome priorities was and is most whey 
and so is the warning against the e Wia 
as well as dehumanising effect ot thle 
methods. On the other hand, noege 5 
improvements in local rural We $ 
other forms of agrarian progres ৪ 
not deceptively exhilarated a 
massive venture of the Bhakté 
which could only have been এ 
national resources being mad 
vast scale. 

Much of this, it could be 
inimical to the Gandhian P 
less, although I may be 
impression that the 
charkha economy Was far 
national project aime 
creased per capita pro 
absence of positive aP 
economic plans, I venture 


argued i 
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111050911 wet 
wrong, ep 0] 
weight 
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19891 from the assumption that 


রা 
nl Ug ould d nust inevitably be a soulless, 


i a state I š 4 z 
Jpm er i immoral, oppressive, aggressive 
ation st onal 1 A may, but need not, be this, just 
Decne «pli i panchayat could be the registra- 
bles Pott unimaginative ignorance or 
easg m of genuine fellowship and co- 
repos a state may seem remote and 
_ ok eI pub so can raw nature with its 
শা রা of earthquake, storm, flood, dearth 
lg tinh pestilence whatever the pleas and. prayers 
tively 81৮00 victims through its centuries. So 
ted masm autocratic prince, with his resolute 


yment from the common man, even when 
sjendescends to bestow paternal benevolence. 
ts has ds indeed, can be even national postal or rail- 
e sie iercervices, with their elaborate organisation 
পা 10. armies of servants who enable human 
ich in 28 to escape isolation. 
ing thel large and small-scale organisation alike 
0056 Wee suffered with arrogance or with good- 
isation df; and in an enlightened democratic State, 
e med fè possible for the latter to be mediated 
, we lish a responsible hierarchy of representa- 
socidogtistewards. Whether the possibility becomes 
| lire @utuality depends as much on the social 
ce iie of moral consciousness as does any 
ne a E [Nl anarchic community. Millions 
re il millions, whether their com- 
SUS LOS accept a central co-ordinatin 
Yor repudiate this নি? 5 
৩00 ae and rely, instead, on a 
thst Me task of 2 groups 
appl permeating those millions 
france, confidence, co-opera- 


15 of tot 


ie ng ee responsibility is the same in 
i Min of মন on balance, I believe the 
10180880075 00107507002] the popula- 

n like India is more possible 


are effici র্‌ 
nis ficient Swift means of 


When 
lation > travel, 


com- 
i correspondence 
a Be takes years instead 

Nours—of the present 


ye 0181 doubt 

রা ah hi ne are Moral and spiritual 

ie v Wieg of h e approach thereto through 

| 1080] Uman history many geogra- 

i life, i economic factors condi- 
i 1 and e process, there are rela- 
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divergent 
that have a transitory 
ler, future know- 
and fire-making, 
2A ; nce on pools and 
rıvers, of the capacity to inseribe languages, of 
i to distant parts 
of magnetic and electrical devices, of তামা 
about astronomy, 
anaesthetics and 


_ Gandhi was not ignorant of this, and in his 
wisdom gave qualified testimony to their moral 
worth. For all that, not alone among religious 
minds, he did not invariably discriminate be- 
tween the virtue of the service given to man in 
and through industrial technology and the vice 
of greed and irresponsibility associated with it 
through human blindness and folly. Even an 
axe can be used to fell trees or to kill men, 
but one does not therefore abjure the axe because 
it can be put to lethal use. May it not be that 
the maker of the axe or the hoe has done as- 
much good as the priest with his prayers or the 
preacher with his exhortations? An avatar may 
be a good carpenter, farmer or engineer and not 
exclusively a good teacher or a mystic in an 
ashram. | 

My assessment of Mahatma Gandhi in 
respect of his evaluation of objective | 
logical facts may do him less than justice. . If 
so, I am contrite because of my deceptive im- 
pression. Is this also relevant to my belief that 
he was woefully misleading in regard to sex? 

In his personal life he was stringently 
ascetic, and through the greater part of his 
married life he was celibate. For this spiritual 
discipline he felt called to exercise there can 


only be the deepest respect, such as is given to 


highest motives obey an 


a ho for the 
oll gee ion of domestic fulfilment 


inner call to renunciat 
or of worldly wealth or 0 
Sacrifice can take many 
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sition or function of respective souls, 
be the climbing of Mount Everest, 
ourn like Dr. Schweitzer's 10 
‘African jungle, the mission of Gautama or 
high তি of Gandhi. The decision 
rests on the authority of the individual con- 
science. j ; 
Precisely because the choice of sucn per- 
sonal discipline and sacrifice 1s enwrapped 
within the spiritual experience of each solitary 
soul it cannot consistently become an imperious 
directive to any other soul. Unfortunately this 
is not always fully appreciated, and thus we 
find those possessed of one type of saintliness 
_ authoritatively promulgating for others what 
"may be entirely inappropriate, even with the 
“best intentions. Here two familiar British pro- 
verbs should be learnt by heart by every great 
soul. They are, “One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison” and “The path to hell is paved 
{with good intentions.” In application this means 
that it may be imperative for one man to climb 
Mount Everest but wrong or foolish for another 
to attempt this, or necessary for one woman to 
renounce maternity and give life-long service 
as a hospital matron to the sick but quite the 
_ reverse for other women. This may appear 
platitudinous, but even the obvious can be 
ignored by the zealous. 
; Cemali undoubtedly exerted most beneficial 
influence in the raising of the status of woman, 


for which both men and women bear him grati- 


Yi + ন 
tude. Nevertheless, his advocacy of sexual re- 
pression in marriage 


i save for intenti = 

creation of children, and then, টি a 
with an attempted eradication of হি 
pleasure was to my mind quite definitely not 

merely an impracticable counsel of perfecti 
but intrinsically wrong, Within this nen 


dation of severe i : : 
গনিত marital. restraint lies the 


specific dispo 
whether this 
a prolonged 50] 


lution, 
This, I contend, is as false as the’ assump- 
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tion that the absorption Of fora : 
a lamentable morta] Necessit Ood jg Sp 
tion is akin to divinity, or y and that 
beauty of flowers distracts 
tical sublimity. Presumab] 
tion that requires Buddhist Bhi 
even taking the outstretched hand a 
or austere Christian monks t 
kissing their mothers. That, i 
their own necessary i 


| a 
1 [এ 
Pil 
aid i 


2 Wy bl 
au Wig 0041 
Spiritual infor | 
among those who do not 
drastic discipline, 

There are certainly serious evils in glutton: 
and gross sexual indulgence, but recognitin d ugh h 
these does not thereby endorse the flagellin 
of the body or the scorn for all sensuous delist 
Intemperance desecrates human life, but the: 
can be an inverted intemperance by wid 
human life in all its true richness bens 
poisoned or lacerated by psychic enmity to ix] 
vitality. Without subscribing to the att: 
vagances of the more intemperate pytr 
analysts one can none-the-less appreciate the] 
wisdom in exposing the liability of nervous sl] 
mental disease issuing from inappropriate HI recent 
pression of organic impulses. Some 130010/11 0 
tion” there must be, but this is not synonym 
with “extinction.” 

Gandhi did not recognise this. £ ih 
was acquainted 1 
an psy 1] 


advice on personal relationship 12 1 
with undue personal bias. 
gathered within the sweep of a 01100] mers 
not only greed, malice and ura i 
the drinking of alcohol and the % 0 


i : 9 an 
and in the term of sex-indulgere ni £ 
infreque’ on 


tion other than as an — for Po Yj th 
possible dispassionate 00710 108 toa 
Fe was not alone in this, ut a a 

sensitive souls do not minimise gradat I 
revulsion at the mechanistic ti by te 


what should be a joyous hunt ider 


In criticizing what A 
erroneous guidance of GEE 
souls when they step beyond ৮1 
own discipline I am aware 
penetrating challengingly. ™ k 
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wherein many others besides 


yalues 


strictures I myself display 
| understanding of the ultimate 
ef man life. To deal with that would 
the scope of the present article, 
fine myself to the purpose of 
ng why and how I consider the Gandhi 
3 give the highest homage was 
llibly misleading in subordinate 
T, J repeat, this does not dim my ad- 
01815110110 reverence for him, nor obscure the 
ince of his personality . 
slutty} He deserves the title of “Mahatma”, 
nition 10800] his unadorned simple nomination of 
00101, 
8 delight 


tin my 
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m 1954, illustrate the funda- 
librium in the functional pattern 
E. n society of India. The first 
wo টি of the Census of India, 
1 at for every 1,000 agricultural 
A ah a = are 402 landless চিনি 
Met the T In other words, nearly one- 
oe ae tural population till the land 
|. - The other classes constituting 
are owner-cultivators, 
উকি and non-cultivating 
i ও estimates the numbers 
some T-cultivators and tenants 

mg and the non-earning 
A Ee On, and 88 million res- 

sponding number of non- 
land and agricultural rent- 
© the census report, is 16 
facts indeed. But these 


ihe Port 
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Me by ৩ approximations indi- 
agr Ce of nds, rather than as the 
lid ture. ও class-composition of 
8 lere are reasons to doubt 
40 th, perus figures in so far as 
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different classes. The statement that the 
characteristic feature of Indian agriculture is 
the predominance of the class of owner-culti- 
vators, too, is challengeable and the general . 
consensus of expert opinion is that the method 
of classifying various occupational groups and ` 
enumerating the number of persons following 
or depending on a particular occupation as 4 
adopted by the census authorities, renders the 
calculations defective. Certain types of tenants 
with permanent occupancy-rights and also agri- 
cultural labourers with some land of their own 
have been included, for example, in the category" . 
of owner-cultivatos during the last census.” 
The other document more reliable and use- 
ful than the census report is the report of the 
enquiry conducted by the Ministry of Labour, ; 
Government of India, into the working and 
living conditions of agricultural labourers. This . 
report reveals that the percentage of agricultural = 
land-owners’ families to the total agricultural 2 
2s E 
1. S. Thirumalai: Post-War Agricultural Pro- ae 


blems and Policies in India (Institute of Pacific Relan 


i York, 1954), p. 132. ` i 
tions New Agricultural Wages in India, Ministry of 
Labour, Government`of India, Vol. T, p. 28. 
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population is only 26.5; that agricultural দা 
families represent 30 per cent of the total rura 
families and that this proportion is the largest 
(50 per cent) in South India and the lowest (10 
per cent) in North India. In other words, out 
of the 80 million rural families, 17.6 million 
families depend on agricultural labour for their 
livelihood. An agricultural labourer had been 
defined for the purposes of this enquiry as any 
person who worked as an agricultural labourer 
for more than one-half of the total number of 
days on which he actually performed work 
during the year. 
The growth of the class of agricultural 
labourer is a recent phenomenon in Indian agri- 
culture. There was no room for this class of 
agriculturists in the pre-nineteenth century 
agrarian set-up of India. True, it did not deve- 
lop in a day or in a year. It lay dormant for 
quite some time and the broad features of this 
new phenomenon emerged only in the early 
days of the 19th century. One of the direct 
results of the impact of the Western economy on 
the economy of India was the gradual but 
steady disintegration of the self-sufficient, self- 
perpetuating village communities. On the ashes 
of the traditional land system arose the new 
class-ridden agrarian system of the present 
day. The emergence of the class of agricultural 
pee ee manifestation of the disintegra- 

of the tradition ; F 
There was no eae TAN wana 
- tural labourers in the att 8 তি 
51555 e 
labourers had made their aaa Saar 
proximately, 7.5 million a ans ee 
declared as agrcultural bat jurists were 
72 censuses recorded the ee eet 
eir ranks from poe ; e In. 
72151528705 
the number of agricultural lab 5 
haps partly be explained awa ourers may per- 
the excessive pressure on y as the result of 
| tions exerted by a rapid] agricultural occupa- 
y growing population. 
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“Partly,” because this explai 
increase” in number, A নি the « 
must account for the variation, Ory expla 
proportions of the classes jn Sint 
increase in population should 
the classes identically. But i 
the classes have registered a 
increase while others have 
dously. This is due to the fact that 
a large area of land passes out of i মা 
the actual cultivators into the hat tansy, 
agriculturist landowners and So 
Thus an erstwhile owner-cultivator tills th Fa 
১8. 
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ৰ boug | 
Most of the time the movement in the nl 
ladder of rural India is downward, ie, yy 


nearly 3.9 per cent of the total cultivated ata | gportun 
or 487,500 acres of land passed from the hanif unposit 
of actual cultivators into those of non-agtet| 
turists.. In Bihar, another adjoining State, #ilurers 
has been estimated that about 200,000 acre ithe “1 
land pass out of the hands of actual 01080] of 
every year.’ Between 1921 and 1931, the IW ite eco 
ber of rent-receivers in Bengal increased by lowers 
per cent, and the number of agricultural abote labe 


ers by 49 per cent while the number 000] dwar 


decreased from 2 W 19 
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| 0000 i 
a al j h po নী in the North-West and the 
le india (nearly 10 per cent).™ Although 
দানি portion of the landless agricul- 
a [7005 belong to the depressed or 
illy backward classes or tribes,” the 
‘anal variation in the proportions of agri- 
aural labourers to the total agricultural 
«king population cannot be explained by the 
71001161809 of these classes in a particular 
gon and scarcity in another. The explanation 
sold be sought in the economic conditions 
f Ory lasting in an area, the alternative employment 
ated E 00010010165, etc., rather than in the ethnic 
he hati} mposition of a region. 
nagrin! The a 6০0০ of agricultural 
State, iets in India have been either the extent 
) acre the “landlessness” of the labourers or their 
ulna od of employment, Following the first basis, 
ee economists have classified agricultural 
Tithe epee, four groups, namely, full-time 
“a a ` ae :75201০5 landless labour- 
ছা উনি ee ing labourers and bonded or- 
viel উন ess labourers.” The second basis, 
নিন ied ee be more useful and widely 
rs, Ë bier : gricultural labourers have been 
ofl টি to this principle, into two 
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per cent and 
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below the age n 40 per cent. Children 


of 15 account for 4. 

Most of the women labourers are টি 
S employed generally in such semi-skilled 
work as weeding, husking, reaping, transplant- 
ing and harvesting. The number of child 
workers, most of whom are casual, has been. 
estimated at 1.6 million. They have to work 
hard from 6 in the morning till late in the 
evening, and in moon-lit nights, work is re- 
sumed after dinner and continues till midnight. 
Besides excessively long hours of work, the 
conditions of work have been most unhygienie,™ 
Child workers are usually employed for harvest- 
Ing, weeding and transplanting opérations, and 
for spreading manure.” i 


The seasonal character of agricultural em- 
ployment should be borne in mind while under- 
standing the economic and the living conditions 
of the Indian agricultural labourers. On’ the 
whole, an agricultural labourer is employed for 
only 189 days in the year. This fact explains 
the reason for the low level of wages. As the 
number of workers is quite out of proportion to 
the volume of work available, the wages offered 
by the employer and accepted by the worker 
have no relation to the cost of living.” The des- 
perate need of the labourer for work renders 
him powerless in the bargain with the employer 
for better wages. Under the circumstances he 
is prepared to accept any terms dictated by the 
employer. It is true, however, that the level of 
agricultural wages has registered a rise since 
the war-days. From the pre-war rate of annas 
three per day, the daily average rate of wages 
per adult male agricultural labourer has. risen 
to 17.5 annas. At this rate the annual income 
of an agricultural labourer works out to Rs. 104 
only. The attached workers, however, are paid 
less than the casual workers. This is so perhaps 
due to the fact that the attached workers enjoy 
some dégree of security and continuity of em- 
ployment, which the others do not. The at- 
tached workers seem to barter away their free- 
dom, to use the term rather loosely, for the 
sake of security. For, they accept conditions 

15. Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms 


ittee. - k 
চটি Agricultural Labour, op. cit. p. 26.. 
17. Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee, op. crt. : রহ... 
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| employers. In times of stres 
| ; ere labourer becomes compelled to “mort- 
gage his personal liberty. Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukherjee holds that the status of agricultural 
Jabourers “verges most .nearly on slavery 
precisely in those areas : where the lower and 
depressed classes are numerous. “The ethnic 
. composition of the village, which governs the 
social stratification, is thus responsible for the 
survival of slavish conditions.” Another expert 
Dr. Lorenzo observes that “wherever the status 
of the peasant proprietor has been encroached 
upon by high-caste money-lenders and absentee 
landlords, who have broken through the local 
systems of tenancy and usurped the land of 
poorer classes, the farm-hand verges on sla- 
very.” But it would be rash to conclude that 
conditions of agrestic serfdom exists in India. 
Dr. Lorenzo himself observes, the servitude is 
‘not ‘personal, but ‘usufruct?* Usually the 
labourer agrees to serve the money-lender in 
return for a small sum of money which he 
_ borrows at the moment. The origin of the 
conditions resembling slavery lies therefore, in 
the borrowing of money." Money is generally 
ae 55 of these workers 
রদ me টি রি ave to serve their employers, 
7 55 2147৬ 
ডি cme on Yearly wages till the 
i is repaid. During the service period they 
and sometimes their wives, are maintai i 
clothed b i i ained and 
y their employers. They can, the 
fore, be better described as bonded lab Te- 
rather than as serfs. ioe 
$ Nor can the ethni ye A 
he held A রাবীর চি 
deplorable conditions or the ape 
la or the system of bonded 
as, ome, lack of alternative employ- 
x ৮৯২২২, 


._ 18. Wadia Sir ; - 
"Bee also Patel, op. ee Our Economic Problem, 


. the operations of the money e 


ment opportunities and 
maintain the family. or 
noted, has no legal san Ystem, itm 
Two widely recognised mea s 

S . 


the nee 
The S A 


টি Tela fi 
respect is indeed unlimited.” argain 
workers in Italy, Austria pe 
2 a 
Netherlands have CODEINE) টে b tas 
lot by means of collective নি thas 
Indian agricultural worker in this & But 
yet to emulate his European রি ty 
cept in the plantation districts, slg k 
gaining in agriculture has not made s a 
headway in this country. The reasons inch 
are not far to seek. The forces of 11010010101 
ignorance and superstition, local customs hia i 
traditions, the 


আট 


ing of collective 
According to a recent survey, 
registered trade union organisations of agttlas 
tural workers in this country, most of which sirel as c 
associated in one way or another with 11018] The pr 
tical parties.” These trade unions hare Hm i 
achievements to their credit. The solitary ei 
ception, which is very signifivant in the With 
of the Indian agricultural workers, f 
been provided by the agricultural wont 
Bardoli, a district in the State of Bombay’ A 
made use of the principle of collective wet 'ati 
ing and arrived at an ঠা, 
with their employers in 1948” 
Nor has social legislation suc? 
proving the conditions of the 
labourers. The progress © f legis 
has been tardy, while the content ° eg 
has been inadequate. A numba to 
measures taken by the CO A pave oY 


rken “N 


0111] 
ede | 


98116 


19. Land Pr Wp a 
20. Dr. A. ay ae Je Ee 23. “Whereas until an improve noted 
ঠা Northem India gricultural Labour for agricultural workers a ve a pret 
21. lbid. Dr. Patel in hi bargaini be employea ©. a 
17 রত k ook Agricultural for 175 conditions I» ocial pole 
tly between the type of amstan differentiates ing to modern principles © the € 
ia and serfdom awe oe serfdom existing workers.” ya 7 40111 
ly of the mediaeval ages, e undemitand it from € 24. Collective Agreements g a 
Dr. M G. Bh eneva, 1933. 0 17010 এ 
; G. Bhagat: The 25. j | Wages ” 
Wealth (Bombay, 1943), p. 12 7571 8 
hoped a o Ort PI Be oo 26, Times of India, 8.6, 
24 


Minimum Wages Act, 
ght little relief till now 
পু abourers. Moreover, agri- 
vit Ct been left out of the 
11 1 ] reform. The recent land re- 
0 ha ffers some tenants an oppor- 

chase the plot of land they have 
opa ecified number of years. But it 
i opportunity to the 


| প্র The 
N yey oe pas brou 


a similar 


a 


tr এটার Commission itself admits the 
. দি the land reform legislation in this 
bar Rl, “Schemes of land distribution are 
clive a fay to confer somewhat restricted benefits on 
0 fern lceytural workers other than tenants. This 
1s fort eause in any scheme of distribution or re- 
illite lament, the first claim will be that of 
oms এ) already working on lands which may be 
থয এন over from the large owners.”* Lastly, it 
: খাতা, to ascertain how far the State 
wal মাও have acted upon the recommen- 
re wen of the Planning Commission to settle 
of agil of landless workers on newly reclaimed 

মাঠ]! as culturable waste land. 
h the pth The problem of agricultural labourers at its 
5 hate Ben is a problem of evolving a suitable 
Fen of agrarian society. The old traditional 
anan society has been destroyed but 
yet been replaced by a new one. 
One is unlikely to solve 
y at best offer a temporary 
astern Er me long 0 ep- 
ope 1t is bound to fail 


plitary 
he bith of agr 
has 01810) 

0011 tedistribution al 
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unless it is backed u 
agrarian structure. 
been reached as to 
Indian rural society. 


p bý other reforms in the 
In India, no accord has yet 
the future pattern of the 
i The official as well as the 
academic approach to the agrarian problem is 
based on the need for maximizing production. 
As such, it pays little attention to the socio- 
logical aspect of the question, In essence the 
problem of agricultural labourers is not merely 
economic in character; it is sociological as well. 
For a final solution therefore, we have to ap- 
proach the problem in its entirety, in all its 
aspects. The inter-relationship between agri- 
cultural development, industrial progress and 
land-reform has been rightly pointed out in a 
paper published by the F.A.O The first step 
towards the solution of the problem will be to 

decide upon the future pattern of the agrarian 

society which must be integrated with the plan 

for the development of industry. Next, the 

intermediaries between the State and the farm- 

ers, the class of agricultural rent-receivers and 

non-cultivating owners of land should be 

abolished and their land should be redistributed 

among the landless agricultural labourers. 

Avenues of alternative or additional income and 

employment should be opened up before the 

tural population. At the same time, various 

structural reforms will have to be made in the ; 
agricultural framework, so as to increase agri- 

cultural production. Until these have been 

accomplished, the problem of the agricultural 

workers will continue to remain a headache for 

the policy-makers in this country. 


Inter-relationship Between Agrarian Reform 
and A Development, prepared by Dr. Erich 
H. Jazoby, F.A.O., 1953. 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA, 1899-199] 
A Sketch by Lord Curzon 
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Loro Curzon came to India as Viceroy and 

Governor-General in December, 1898 at the 

early age of thirty-nine. Though young in age, 

he soon established a firm grip over the adminis- 

tration and began to dominate the whole show 

in a manner unprecedented in the past. A man 

of indomitable energy but sensitive in nature, 

Curzon was quick in his judgment of men with 

whom he came in contact in the course of the 

duties of his exalted office. In his weekly 

private correspondence with Lord George Hamil- 

ton, the Secretary of State for India, he freely 

gave expression to his views, some of which 

were very strong and might be resented by 

those who were the subject of the Viceregal 

g comment or by their friends and relatives even 

-at this distance of time. Incidentally, they also 

reveal the character and nature of Lord Curzan 
himself, who stood at the apex of the system. 

j Within six months of his assumption of 

{ “office, Curzon wrote a confidential letter to 

Hamilton upon the inner life of a reforming 

Viceroy in India* The methods of government: 

here were characterised by him as cumbrous, 

K dilatory and verbose. The want of proper super- 

you in many departments was shocking and 

the detachment and independence of local 

oo oi Governments a serious challenge 

ys authority and control. The 


Viceroy was intent on re : > 
med 4 
perfections, ying these im 


“But,” 


to quote his own words. “ 

horse kicks a little under the টি Pearce 
_ —for it is now the one and now the other— 
and chafes at a restraint or an incentive 

which it has never before known.” 
e Viceroy in the past, Curzon 
had apparently rarely looked into any 
except his own, and as for his 
ernors, etc., he had left them to 


ed 28 June, 1899. 


com- 


ia Sea x 
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pursue their own sweet wills. Th 
of Government which was cond 
by means of correspodence had been i 
\carefully oiled by long-worded periphras? 

“mutual compliment”; and so the whe a 


e mechan i 
10160 in a} 


up and condone.” 1010] 


In the opinion of Curzon, the a en 
department and the army headquarters yor 
been the chief sinners. Their loquacity on pel, ~ 
headed and stimulated by the Military a 
ber, was appalling. । 01 

“There is a slight, perhaps an ne ait 
friction between the two departmtlls a $ 
whilst they will conspire to gloss over Ey 


irregularity in which both মি ie i 
H 7 7] ] 1116]! ' 
indulged, they will, if a it for a despre mi 


between them, wrangle over 1 


Curzon’s comments upon all 
ings were frank and, in his opinion, 
courteous, though they somewhat I 
Sir Edwin Collen* and his a 0 
cribed Collen as “a dear old byy ub চিজ la 
manners and a perfect gentleman. elif Wh 
an incarnation of the system 1 mental 
his sedentary and virtuous 


for a quarter of a cen di 


these pO 

1000] 

of eS s 
( 


V8. T 
200 0 i 
Our | tassu, 


and his men, and, when x 
gularity, to send for ae টা) 2 
the Viceroy had time bs argonal Oo 
them an opportunity © p 2 0000, 
anything rather than pas 


Viceroy feared that his 20018 
Edwin Collen immensely. Ore 05078 a 
Viceroy not to be disrespect spected ® Ur 
4 
d 


; tho 
2. Sir Edwin Collen. 

3. The Military Membe 
General’s Council. 


r of 


| under the eyes of others. 
ormation that Collen moaned 
q accents to his bosom friends 
and a parliamentary train- 
hy what was good enough 
(who, according to Lord 
never did a stroke of 
d avoid and had nearly all his 


oh pig 

gi p “a inf 
110. resse 
50 ‘inp brooms 
ondered W 


+f good enou টা 
w M in oe y রি লা 
een “fay put querusous an’ ae ts 1. 
rai iss bene frame of mind”. He slumbered 
heels kp ay the greater part of his time in a country 
- somp att about nine miles from Simla and arrived 
টা week on a ০1 for meetings 
t calli ie Council. It was a “striking illustration 
od topgin intelligence and a character flattened at 

attenuated by a quarter of a century of 


nlm.” The consequence was that, in the 


Curzon, was 


১ milit 4 l 
তা matters moved at a snail’s pace and 
mre very difficult to accelerate the rate of 
y on 
ary Mel 


| {utzon speaks of General Sir William 
11011511100 the Commander-in-Chief, as an old 
menis a Who would sooner in any matter take the 
3৪ ove Y's side than go against him. But he 
for i | au bothered or questioned or fussed, 
ence i kae trative business of any kind 
a de A ie foe at meetings of Council where 
ও ton ered a word. His opinion was in 
never ও y of his Adjutant-General, Nicholson,’ 
ped the, 5 sid to write his minutes and des- 
arot 040 COmMmander-in-Chief was shy 


| assum; 

নিত ae And extraordinarily sensitive, 
ৰ [90 whi] minded In every other respect. 
i | ‘fully © hoping that he would keep in 
ih মী wih Lockhart, কের 
Idee th “tng would sometimes be re- 
Bai “tly ty “te were “voices at his elbow” 
0091 oy imuring opposit hi SHE 

is Dh g টা সি 

sd 50° iy 00১ $ Ms, the Finance Member, 
ds n1 of ong টা had come to India for 
nd ৩ a ধা Only to help the Viceroy 
1 h T depa টিসি currency policy involy- 
ell RN, Posed * from previous practice” 


A NaS te e str : 2 S 
I “Valuable sat at the Viceroy’s side 
from his experience 


30 Au নু 
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and com i 
mon sense.” But his predecessor, Sir 


w ue, was not in the good books of 
দি H Curzon speaks of him as “urbane 
E me e in intercourse.” But his notes 
nee ules were “almost ferocious in their 

culence” and he had a “helter skelter” 


“opposing everything vee 


; that in 
106 of a few rupees.” টার EE টিটি, 
Curzon as a “glorified accountant.” NG 
nt.” He was 
most truculent on ce 
nose off b MEE 5 Sous 
efore you had looked at him.” The 
টি of his experience was wide, but his out- 
টি he in the opinion of Curzon, narrow 
am deann amanie, ad wh ipa 
ae ও aid not apply, “his point of view 
ee a cashier and not that of a states- 
man. 

Sir E. F. Law, who succeeded Sir Clinton 
Dawkins as Finance Member, was previously 
known to Curzon under whom he served in the 
Foreign Office in London. Though Curzon had 
formed a high opinion of his financial abilities, 
he was described by the Viceroy as “an abrupt 
untaking and imperious sort of man; not be- 
loved by his surroundings; and better when 
working in subordination, or with a board of 
equals than in a situation where he would be 
the head of a department and could play the 
petty tyrant.” His wife, a Greek lady, was, 
according to the Viceroy’s information, “the 
terror of the European embassies” in London.’ 
But Curzon was rather intent on having him as 
Finance Member in preference to other persons 
whose names were suggested in connection with 
this appointment. His independent and rather 
aggressive manner, the stubborn and almost 

‘adamantine personality—both traits of his 
jously known to and hated by 


character previ 
Curzon, the Viceroy said, he had learned to 


tolerate. The one criterion to which Curzon 
attached great value was loyalty. Though not 
an attractive and agreeable personality, 

“J think,” wrote Curzon, “Law is already, 
and, if he came here, would all the more be, 
bound to me by sufficient ties of loyalty, ? to 
render any other feature of minor impor- 


tance. 
Another important 
nection with this post was the 
6. Letter, 23 February, 1899, 
7, Idem. - 
8, Idem. 
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consideration in con- 
knowledge and 
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experience of finance of as high a standard as 
‘could be procured.” i 
‘Certain other names suggested in this con- 
nection were rejected by Curzon outright. J E 
Finlay of the Indian Civil Service, who was i e 
Secretary of the Finance Department at the 
time was not considered to have the requisite 
authority and prestige. Nor did he impress the 
Viceroy as having the quality of mind that 
‘would be of great service to the Government. 
The names of persons without training in 
financial administration were not seriously re- 
garded by him, for not being a financier him- 
self, the first desideratum with him was that he 
should have as Finance Member somebody who 
was. 

Curzon’s comment on Sir James Mackay 
(later the first Earl of Inchcape), whose name 
was suggested for the appointment as Finance 
Member may be of some interest. “As regards 
Mackay,” he wrote, “I like what I know of him 
myself.” He had always struck the Viceroy as 
both capable and agreeable, and Curzon had 
little doubt that Sir James Mackay would be a 
pleasanter colleague than Law. But the Viceroy 
doubted whether his business career in India 

would be considered as giving him the requisite 
financial weight and authority, while the retir- 
i Finance Member, Sir Clinton Dawkins, held 
at his very extensive share in the B.I.S.N. 
টি which had a great deal to do with 
8০5 constituted a fundamental dis- 
post.” In টিন his appointment to the 
pane 1S connection Curzon consulted 
confidentially a gentleman in Calcutta? wh 
was “unquestionably the leadin ae Wao 
authority there and the more tr জি 
Ponent of the views of that class Sa y ex- 
of this gentleman who was a 7 12798 
a personal friend 


of Mackay, havin kno 
than twenty ই own the latter for more 


Viceroy to the Secretary of State: 


able man. But I do not 
in rsonal know 


tile people in 
to work very 


9. Letter, 19 July, 1899 
- Letter, dated 19 July 1899, 
Name not mentioned’ ; 


much in his ow € 7 
I have no জা in Vario, A. 
2 n sayj Ty dil 
pointment to the position Ying at ma gë 
ter would not command of Fi টা sl 
the mercantile comming Con a} 10 
in India generally: ang রি রি Cal atl & tf 
would be received with ae tink eo 
Curzon considered the ab ne | je had 
Mackay to be ‘representative a ॥ i ing perience 
unbiassed’, for it tallied with whos ote pele 
had heard from other quarters thei The 
feared that Sir James Macka bs India, gon, 
ceive the confidence and bale E I লা 
mercial community, without silt thet 
Member could get on in India, E E 
; li 
Sir Om Raleigh, the Legal Mateli ihe G 
seemed to show no aptitude for affairs out that, 
his own department and could hardly bo 01016 ex 
garded as a factor on one side or the tell proba 
Lieut.-Col. Gardiner, then a temporary Melion r 
ber, was too new and would be too short-ljp{apintme 
in Council to exercise much influence, Chis! mce a 
Montgomery Rivaz, therefore, rather heli ied h 
scales with perhaps a slight inclination tom?! 
the Governor-General. Though deficient 8 The | 
initiative, Rivaz, according to Curzon, Shr of n 
to take a level-headed and unprejudicel Wtroy's 
of most questions. fil ne 
Lawrence,” the private secretary WEE m 
Viceroy, who knew all the “old Indians a 
nally and was equally acquainted দি 
merits and foibles, was very useful p y চি 
them in a good temper and L ou ও 
opportune drop of oil.” Curzon, in th bs রি 
referred to what he considered > a 
personal idiosyncrasies of the wa i 
Council. But he assured the Secre টি 
that he had experienced little or Z0 Wi 
carrying his policy through 
after all, was in the long ™ 


| 


n mo 
Secreta 


tem W's 
ge! 


which he, or rather, the 595 
ponsible. But he appear? 2 jim 
and the Viceroy got oD with 96944 i 
S. Barnes, the Acting Foreign sii 


12, Walter Roper Lawrence w 
13, General Maitland. এ 


and showed both judgment 
a hard worker and a man 


í ith a good deal of felicity and was, 
ah ideas W! man like Curzon, a rather more 
bly icr than Cunningham,” although 

5 ot “either the departmental ex- 
the social charm or the great personal 
f the latter.” 

real fault of the system here, wrote 
Ths as the want of continuity in the 
ot the department. A young man, 
ght in from outside, was at once put into 
এ of 2 section of the office and was ex- 

Tied forthwith in his notes to suggest a policy 
0016 Government of India. The consequence 
at, for a couple of years, he experimented 
wl the expense of his superiors and wrote, in 
ie probability, “the most inconceivable trash.” 
limon referred to a young man who, on his 
mintment to a vacant place, began firing off 
co, Chast once about Persia and Tibet. The Viceroy 
y hed eed his premature activity and urged him 
on torat#leern before he began to teach.” 
hcit 4} The Secretaries, in general, formed a loyal 
on, sty of men and were enthusiastically on the 
diced 1 Roy's side in his campaign against depart- 
15 Their loyalty was perhaps 
E A : fact that “their future to 2 
টা on re Ende on the Viceroy.” But 
ial and willin 3 derived On them very 
aM Curzon inal g assistance. 
tos and 
fs nent Govemors : 


2 


Urs outi 
ly be 

the 
tary Mee 
shori- 


The 
| = N one case, from the pre- 
Sys সঃ but amicable Governor” at 
folio, সা 80090652690 in Madras by a 
f © ruled a Crown colony where he 
mg and who “transplanted to 
RS of his former station.” 
“utenant-Governors, Sir John 
storey minded and conscientious 
টিটি ED of character and will 
patel (এ) Biljs 18691090900. with the fall 
AN Wit wath LU to which he had pledged 
5 ah oY superfluous emphasis.” 

Uj 
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Both Sir John 


Willen Mack ee in Bengal and Sir 


orth, the Lieutenant-Governor 
A the Punjab, appeared to “squirm a little at 
16 apparition of a youthful Viceroy who asks 
pee hazards doubts and is not content to 
k ve them alone.” Sir Arthur Macdonnell, 
1eutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vince and Oudh, ran his own show with 
Sreat ability and kept the Viceroy carefully 
informed of what passed in his province. Sir 
F. W. R. Fryer, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma, was dismissed as “lazy and long past 
his prime.” 
Though in his letter dated 28 June, 1899 
Curzon spoke about the “great ability” of Sir 
Arthur Macdonnell he was unsparing in his 
criticism of Sir Arthur, when his name was sug- 
gested for the Governorship of Bombay in suc- 
cession to Lord Sandhurst. 


“As to his ability,” wrote the Governor- 
General, “there is no question. But you 
can have no conception of the extent to 
which a man is disliked, as it appears to me, 
by the entire service. His manners are so 
bad, his rudeness so extreme, his conduct to 
his officers so inconsiderate—these adjectives 
are mine, those in vogue here are much ~ 
stronger—that there would be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth at his elevation. It would 
be followed, I am told, by general resigna- 
tion among those who would prefer to retire 
than serve under such conditions and with 
such a chief. There may be exaggeration in 
this. But I only tell you exactly what I 
hear: and it is a fact that in his own Govern- 
ment an excellent man has already left 
because of his refusal to remain under Sir 
A.M.” ` 
Curzon was rather critical of the parsi- 
monious habits of the members of his Council. | 
In a letter, dated 26th July 1899, he wrote to 
n: A 
Hania regret to find that the old obligations রি 
of free expenditure in hospitality and enter- a 
+ainment are dying out: and that the modern 3 
Councillor is induced to wrap his salary in = 
a napkin of another description like the man 
in the scriptural parable.” 
The Councillors would even go to the ex- 


—— 


19, Letter, 24 March, 1809. 
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ay on house rent, send- 


tent of shirking the outl 
d living at the club or 


ing their wives away an 
sharing a bachelor’s establishment with other 
men. Mackenzie Chalmers, the Law Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, had, Curzon 
reported, attracted a good deal of obloquy by 
living exclusively in the club both at Calcutta 
and Simla and taking everything of his salary 
away. Sir Edwin Collen, the Military Member, 
would not bring down his wife to Calcutta. He 
preferred to club with another man. Such was 
also the case with Charles Montgomery Rivaz, 
who did not bring his wife to Calcutta in the 
winter of 1898-99. Up in Simla, few of them 
entertained save in the most modest degree. The 
Collens were almost always away at Mashobra, 
nine miles distant from headquarters (which 
again was a fruitful cause of long delays attend- 
ing any reference to the military department) 
and practically did no entertainment at all. It 
could hardly be said that any of the others 
fared better in this respect. Curzon frankly told 
Thomas Raleigh, who succeeded Chalmers as 
টিভি ee me not imitate his pre- 
Simla. But Raleigh ও টো ও 
iv i ওনার fom 
aleutta, a proceeding from 
which Curzon was determined to take steps t 
wean him. Denzil Charles Ibbertson, th Chi f 
Commissioner of the Central তা a 
Was appointed in the Viceroy’s Council a : 
temporary Member on a salary of Rs T rae 
as against Rs. 50,000 per annum whi y i ১৩৩৪, 
রর 8 Commissioner, নি নি 
ut he would be permitted to live in th 
Viceroy replied to & 5 copine 
hatia 20.” Even the Commander Ch, oe 
. S. A. Lockhart তি: 
5 for ae a a P টির 
“Snowdon,” their residence : 09 
3 mained টানি জিনা Simla, lon re- 
and saving” occupants (টি 7 
In spite of the handsome sti a regretted that 
feet of the Secretary of pend (equivalent to 


E an] was prepared to go to the 
টি er to prevent such econom 0 
3 e members of the Counci gis 
ig hours at Simla in 18 a 


er 
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what he described as a “n 
regrettable exchange of ie k 5 
Charles Trevor, then a an I 
Council. Hearing that ae Membe, দাম on 
daughter back in Englang revor hag jon Sh inthe 
come alone to economize ous that 
Councillor through mutual fe i 
strong views in the matter nae abo 
cillor informed the Viceroy, aa the ol 
secretary, that he preferred to ane hi ; 
within his own discretion and T the matie 11011 lef 
and pension of a Member beini © calin Common 
proposed to economize during the 6 Ute b [0001 1 
his stay in India. Curzon না পা 
a “probable saving on the part of the ie ton, 
mudgeon of some £6,000-£7,000” by im o E. (el 
He informed Trevor that having re, 11018 0 
views upon other Members of the Coil i 
would be impossible for him to acquiesce in | 
single exception. To this the old 00001) 
answered obscurely hinting at resignation, wf 
zon “devoutly” wished that Trever shot) 
seriously contemplate this step rather tl 
claim liberty of action. | 
“Can you comprehend the stupidity s 
parsimony of a man,” the Viceroy wile 
wonder, “who tells you plainly that ss] THE 
is drawing near to the end of his caret : 
is going to stinge, and retire from India ep pid 
his pocket as full as he can fill them? | a 


But the high-browed Viceroy cout fis, 
congratulate himself upon his success? ia] 
attempt to regulate the social dispensats and Fi 
his recalcitrant colleagues. In sp! j 


musi, 
Wi : 


{ 


te of © ly is 
arters 12 


Councillor who, in his 0 
ability and of departme 
longer had the freshness and t 
In vain did the young 2? imper? 
sigh for a strong and capable ap 
who would help him to cary 2 
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THE CASE FOR TECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 


By Prinorpan J. LAHIRI, M.A.B.T., pip-Ed. (Lond.), w.B.s.z.s. (Retd.), 
Teachers’ Cert. (Cantab) 


Epvucation Must Br COMMUNITY- 
STRUCTURED 

The lack of an adequate educational struc- 
ture is the greatest obstacle to economic ad- 
vancement in underdeveloped countries. It is 
futile to embark upon large-scale industrial- 
ization unless adequate provision is made to 
educate and train technicians who can operate 
and direct the newly established factories and 
unless arrangements are made for the training 
of technologists and industrial leaders and 
research workers. Failure on the part of the 
educational system to meet the challenge of a 
technological way of life by making education 
in a rapidly changing atomic age community- 
structured will be nothing short of a disaster. 
If a country’s educational system remains static, 
tensions are bound to be created specially among 
those of the nation’s children who have been 
prepared by their early training under the 
traditional set-up for a type of society which 
is fast passing away. There is then the need 
for establishing a proper balance between edu- 
cation and occupational opportunity available 
to the nation’s youth, for never before is co- 
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120 Bae: 
: operation more needed between education and 
industry at all levels and grades of education 
than now,—never before has there been a 
greater need for establishing a dynamic 
equilibrium between educational provision and 
the technical needs of the nation than now. 


TECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES IN THE WEST 
At the highest level of University educa- 
tion the latest phase in all Western countries 
has been the development of a newer type of 
what may be called “Technical Universities” co- 
ordinating the curricula of large technical col- 
leges, and institutions of University standing 
almost entirely devoted to technical studies. 
Mention may be made of such specialized insti- 
tutions like the M.I.T., the Federal Technical 
University in Switzerland, the Institute of 
Technology at Zurich, the Imperial College of 
Technology at South Kensington, London, and 
such other institutions of University standing 
in U.S.S.R., etc. The aim of these institutions 
is to produce at the highest level of attainment 
not only the skilled industria] research worker 
but the manager and the top-level industrial 
executive whose contribution is so essential to 
মি imaginative and informed planning of 
arge-scale industrial developments. 
re These Technical Universities not only in- 
struct men about technical matters. Math 
Fee vai a . - Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Geograp} d 
th J ১১৫ : graphy and all 
e ancillary scientific subjects are taught in 
them as well as History, Economics, ] i 
and the rel রা i NE paa BUAgeS 
e relevant Arts subjects. Stud 
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mean. business” Ag mar ave spent a number 
“There i any as four languages 
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umanistic subjects partment which 
Ey Š 4 su, q 
guages, Philosophy e s, Econo- 
ery: student is required to attend creo 
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in terms of Technical Universities ; 
7 versities in Indie «| 
important and well-developed centr aa 
try where there are already Techni furl 
tions at the collegiate level a 
colleges. E and Enginering] 
A study of the statistics of the incidence «| 
the educated unemployed made recently ty 
Universities shows that 50 per cent to 65 pel 
cent of arts and commerce graduates turned at} 
by them have been unsuccessfully looking ft 
employment during the last 2 or 3 yeas, hy 
1954, returns of the State Employment E 
changes show that out of 92,000 registratios | 
only about 6,000 placements are 0] reo || 
Thus the position is that far too many sult 
receive instructions at the University level n 
the older Universities for the present lel 
national economy and that unless @ mn 
attempt is made to divert these frut 
students at the secondary level to 4 vo 
career and to useful channels of ba 
by reorganising secondary education, TT 
blem of educated unemployed cann 
satisfactorily. | 
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Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru inspecting some exhibits at the newly opened India ‘Trade 
Centre in Cairo 
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e o present administrative. regula- 
n টি Universities. The financing of 
‘evelopments is clearly a matter of national 
|] nob merely local concern. There is. no 
“a why the new Technical Universities 
1 femi conflict with the existing Universities. 
f 14 in the right, direction has recently been 
॥ jn in West Bengal by the establishment of 
[01101 University at Jadabpur in Calcutta. 
time educational authorities, i.e., the All- 
Council for Technical Education’ in India 
Magt of starting similar Universities in 
|| fl centres in India. 
| Today the greatest problem our nascent 
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ition: from products turned out in the 
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r ithe ‘technical professions and. 
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18263007065. on ‘a few specialized’ 
eae টি or Technical Universities: 
country in every een thinly over the whole 
type. An establishment ge ০ পাও traditional 
humanistic জট aa io Soa a et 
mics Mathematics % SUC! as, History 1475১ 
mics, 105, besides science and the vast 

variety of engineering subjects are. taught has 
as good a right to be called a University, for 

only thus can technology. acquire the necessary, 

prestige on a par with humanism, © “P= 

“CULTURE” Vs. “Utuy? ’ 

It is difficult to see’ why a man should be 
Said to have. enjoyed a liberal education if he 
knows something about. the Classics and. very 
little about Science and Engineering’ whereas 
he is reviled as a mere technologist if.he knows 
about Science and Engineering and very little 
about Classics. Merely because one branch of 
learning was the more important so long, this 
does not prove it to be Superior to other branches 
Which lie at the root of all industrial produc- 
tions in the modern ‘world. Unless this is done 
our industrial productivity will’ inevitably fall 
below that of. other countries and ‘in the long 
run our standards of living will not improve.. 
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ld time conception of liber: 
Elion is now changing or changed. Accord- 
ing to the modern conception the function of 
liberal education is to provide the means for 
the unfolding and development of the balanced. 
personality of the educated in his four-fold 
aspects—physical, social, moral, aesthetic and 
intellectual—z.e., the development of the 
“whole? man. It is a pity that we of the older 
generation belonging as we do to the older 
Universities should be still hesitating to give 
the highest possible recognition to studies of a 
“practical” character in technical or engineering 
subjects on account of our contempt for the 
practical and respect for the traditional sub- 
jects of learning, ie., so-called “cultural” 
subjects. 


al and. cultural 


‘TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL DEVE- 
LOPMENT IN “UNDERDEVELOPED” COUNTRIES 
Although a great advance has been made 
in industrial development in India during the 
First Five-Year Plan period, the backwardness 
and lopsidedness of Indian economy are still 
reflected in the unbalanced occupational struc- 
ture, which will be clearly evident from the 
fact that as much as 68 per cent are dependent 
on agriculture, 14 per cent on industry, 8 per 
cent on trade and transport and the remain- 
mg 10 per cent in professions and services. In 
spite of agricultural production during the last 
5 years self-sufficiency in food has not been 
attained Nor in raw materials for industries; 
while unemployment and underemployment 
still continue on a very large scale and consti- 
pe a gravest economic and social menace to- 
y. Like all other Asiatic States India still 
continues to be an “underdeveloped country.” 
Now what is an underdeveloped country? Not 
that such a country F 
humanity and civilisatio i 
| n but that it 5 
tion has not yet learned to use full i ng 
দি ully the powers 
91 science and technology have created and 
to acquire what may be called “th | 
hi 28 e gadgets of 
a machine civilisation.” Tt is on! th 
education—through “technical” Siete ee 
on a par with the traditional and mor ee 
lable : so-called “liberal” টি রি 
51860 power like Japan could Gas 
Fol ey, Sk q emerge in 25 
: acre feudalism to a modern 
) Capable of isi ‘defeat; ‘ 
| capote of decisively defeating China 


is backward in culture, 
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All underdeveloped countries have the! . af 
lowing characteristics: (1) Their technical dx A ? 
cation is wholly inadequate to their ful 
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the realistic contemporary knowledge 10] na 
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rapid technological changes. All these uh 
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ness, gold-mindedness, and cash-mindedness of 
the rural population, 

(4) There is also the special problem of 
adapting production techniques that are usually 
evolved in More advanced countries to the pattern 
of resources and markets of India, 

(5) International circumstances have also to 
be reckoned with. Dependence of under- 
developed countries not only for industrial 
(machinery, etc., but also for technical knowhow 
and the fruits of industrial research retards rapid 
industrialisation, Foreign investment is also not 
on a very large scale largely due to international 
double taxation. } 

(6) And lastly, a faulty and corrupt public 
administration may handicap industrial develop- 
ment in a number of ways and we have to guard 
against that: 

(a) If the administrators are incompetent, 
dishonest, and inefficient, then it would be very 
difficult to maintain law and order. 

(b) Unless statistical information 
adequate and reliable, success of a plan is 
bound to be uncertain. The officers concerned 
must have scientific training in the art of 
collecting statistical information, The Indian 
Institute of Statistics 15 doing useful work in 
this direction, But it is rather unfortunate 
that private initiative in this direction from 
the teachers of economics and industrialists is 
not sufficiently forthcoming. 

(c) Sudden and frequent changes in tax 
rates or taxation policy, in foreign exchange 
rates, etc., are also likely to create a world 
of uncertainty before the would-be investors. 
The danger is greatest where power to initiate 
such changes has been delegated to bodies not 
accountable to the legislature. Hence we require 
planning our public administration to ensure 
the success of our Plan. 


Our governmental machinery is said to be 
corrupt, inefficient, and outdated. These charges 
have to be examined: very cautiously in order to 
understand them. in their: correct perspective, . 


is 
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Indian public administration is ii aa 
a complex type of panemon r in an চে 
৭ ing not or 
BE এ 2 Ta AVER an- economy 
E y and trade, but the social philosophy 
is also undergoing rapid changes. A change in 
social philosophy always leads 3. টিন EL 
of governmental functions into hitherto Dea 
channels; and 90 the old pattern of public 
administration fails to cope with the new 
problems and therefore has to be revised or 
replaced, But, constant changes in social philo- 
sophy from a “socialistic pattern of society” to 
a “socialist pattern of society” and then to a 
“full socialist order of society” have simply 
baffled our administrators, Unless this particular 
aspect of transition is borne in mind we shall fail 
to have a clear perspective of our public 
administration, 

To ensure the success of our plans, public 
admininstration has to be reformed. It is with 
this end in view that the Planning Commission 
enlisted the services of A. D. Gorwala and 
Appleby to advise it in this latter. Gorwala in 
his Report on Public Administration has pointed 
out a number of defects in our administrative 
machinery and his solutions offered are really 
commendable. It will be useful to mention some 
of those defects that have been pointed out by 
Gorwala : 

(i) The functions of each department must 
be clear so that one department May not encroach 
on the working of the other department, Some- 
times, the Ministry interferes with the working 
of the head of the department working under it 
ee al ha eB of depron 
তানিন Se ia ve This _Tesults in 
হী > me ma erial ending in the 

e e policy, This should be avoided, 
att TS hp 8 the Adminis- 

y and the Finance Ministry has 


also led 10 a great organisational defect. Also 
unnecessary interference by the Comptroller on 
Auditor-General of India has also delayed m: 
‘of the developyrental projects, Tt টনি 
esirable to delegate certain financial power x 
dministrative Ministries and heads Mt on 
nents for contingent expenditure within Sho 
provision. 
üi) The basic feature of 
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political, non-permanent directi 

expert, professional, non-political ody 
ordinate staff.’ On a happy a Peat yy 
two depends the success of র্‌ MDination go} K 
will be of. great use if the 3 
to take advice from their s 

(iv) The fundamental 
despatch of work lies in th 
administration, ie., i 
Parliament, 

The principle of Scientific হি 
business administration must be দি 
field of public administration ak somal 
back the Bikar Government had sent one F. 
officers to U.K. to study the workin a 
British Secretariat and to report Wh 
Bihar Government on the reorganisation at 
Bihar Secretariat, But we do not 10011 
recommendations were given effect to, Resi) 
the Government of Ind'a has also st yj 
Camjmitte, consisting of the various Geordie 
of the Central Government for this purpt tty yer 

Recently Mr. Gorwala, while deleitar - 
lectures on “The Administrative Jungle” wis slog 
the Institute of Public Administration tie fo 
University, pointed out that one of the 1 
ing features of the post-independence a 
trative set-up was that the indepe beg 
judgemient and outlook of ts F tiel, 
had dwindled. Unless the public servati ta 
independence of spirit and the cous nl 
it, it would be difficult to carve ber | 
across the administrative jungle nmi 

The higher-ups ih Me y 
hierarchy must shed their চা 
and this must yield p 
order to do away with th 
bureaucracy,” which G 
the fiercest animal of the adm 
a Forum of Public Opinion pes 
the country. ; 
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solutions of a different type. The kind of 
টির that government will recruit to man 
ডিও hao must have sound knowledge of 
রা টি the suggestion for the creation 
oven ic Civil Service, Although the 
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a hu very recently, our countrymen were made 
Cel with the inspiring but not so intelli- 
ngle vat sogan, that “Good government is no sub- 
a for self-government.” Our rulers today 
ie eh. staunch nationalists yesterday. It is 
vo i মি to Note that at least, they too 
(41 a to think in terms of good govern- 
vl N en after self-government was assured. 
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৪ oldest, 


+ Ae House রা 

ৃ Principle of ene which is based 
? ih § z 

will 18801, Ould not be forgotten that the 

y a “historical accident.” 

e often quoted in favour 


al | S 
A eel eine are dubious in practice. 
| ia 01 ] legs 3 Power of the Lords Needs 
‘ttf - H. J. Laski otserved in 
i 


Cre a 
e Over 850 members in it . . - 
"at more than 40. peers are 


ka- 
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present at a debate. There are less than a 
hundred peers who have made an average of 
one speech per annum since 1918. There are 
more than 350 peers who have never spoken: 
at all and there are more than one hundred 

- who, never having bothered to take the oath 
of allegiance, have never even taken their 
seats. It is, moreover, the fact that, with 
the single exception of the late Lord Rose- 
bury, no Peer has ever made a representa- 
tion in politics who had not previously won 
his spurs in the House of Commons . . . It 
is a useful debating society in normal times; 
it is simply a department of the Tory Party 
when the latter is out of office and seeks to 
delay or to destroy the policy of a progres- 
sive government.” 


The Second Chamber, if it is well-disciplined 
as in the Norwegian model, may give the benefit: sg 
of mature deliberation and of checking and e 
revising ill-conceived legislation of the popular . 
house. But as it is situated im most democratic mm 
countries, it is either duplicating the work of | 
the Lower House or proceeding. to obstruct pro- 
gressive legislation. i= 

The argument for or against, a Second 
Chamber may be entirely academic and resul 
in no relevant decision as far as the historical 
context is concerned. No one disputes that the 


Digi 


“Segond. Chamber is- meant- -to 


rovision of 2 Sie Re a 
mer What is the posi- 


improve legislative process. 
tion of Legislatures today? - 
The notion of legislative supremacy ios 
provea to be a myth. The decline of Legislatur a 
in political life has resulted in leaving all 
initiative to the Executive. What we are now 
having is essentially an Executive Government 
in substance as well as in theory. The executive, 
be it Cabinet or Presidency, is the unchallenged 
sovereign today. We are sometimes spoken of 
“on executive dictatorship tempered by the fear 
of Parliamentary revolt.” The political ex- 
perience of our day is not far from proving it. 
Even the parliamentary revolts are too M- 
frequent to constitute a threat and too feeble 
to check the excess of government. 1৮11 =T 
The decline of Legislature is strangely 


work, Obviously it is an. overworked body. The 
case for delegated legislation is overwhelming. 
On one side, it is faceto face with growing tasks 
that call for competence and knowledge and 
experience. On the other, it is steadily success- 
\ 3 ful in containing members whose. meagre equip- 
ment is their only qualification. 


% In India, the Legislatures have not shown 
© that amount of initiative and independence 
| which warrants a fresh lease of their existence 
in another form. The test of a Legislature’s in- 
_ fluence is the record of the private _member’s 
bills in its session. Our’ Legislatures have 
hitherto followed a dittoist policy. It. cannot 
_ be said that they have been successful in becom- 
_ ing the mirrors ‘of national life. It is not the 
will of majority, thanks to the ghost of Rous- 
seau, that is counting, it is the articulate deci- 
sion of the party caucus of the self-conscious 
itical elite, that is confronting us. The 
‘olume of the private member’s bills is insigni- 
f cant ; in this field also the predominance of the 

ty in power is making itself felt. It is not 
x whether the opposition. parties in Legis- 
tures have lost their initiative to the party 
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coincident with increase in the volume of its, 


১২২০) Tn olden days one: Ni ” 
tions: of Legislature oe kar ell-chos 

An ever-asserting executiy 010 ei 
now obsolete. Day by 
authority is finding more and m 
its jurisdiction. The Legislature oe 
decisions of the Executive a qu | 
people. Palatable to 


In this context, the destiny cat 
Chamber is linked up with the টি 
lature as a whole in political life. Ing sit i ae u 
with advancing Executives and টা y. 
latures, the institution of a Second Chas e oul 
will only mean an expensive folly, fed Tn 


151 nd mate 
The provision of a Second Chamber byi. p P 


self does not -guarantee good government els admi 


once. The process of creating conditions fouli Fast 
good- government ‘must begin from the bolita sn by 


‘and-not at the top. The electoral law of unirefitoria. 


sal adult suffrage that is operating in Intros t 
now is not the last word: on democratic proa ir th 
Ti is worthwhile to reconsider its desirability 8} beeaus 
a measure of returning good’ and ' intel ug 
governors. à 2 i “le so) 
01100) 
In the first General Elections that N Den 
held, many intellectuals. and noted 94 Were 
were defeated at the hands of a A iria 0 
insignificant and ill-equipped candi ধা গা 
sons like the late Acharya Narendra T 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar could not be: Si i E Cover 
One -would have expected leaders like J 
Kripalani, Ashoka Mehta, 
Dange, who were noted for 
lic service and the gifts of 
bate, to find a place 12 our 
the electoral system showe i 
regard in selecting 800 an pistak js 
ture. It looks as thous the 
likely to be repeated DOW. er 
serious about making 22 2% io 
government, it is far more 2 
of a reform of the € 
vide for a meaningless 
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By JOGES ©. BOSE 7 
S LicHt AND. SHADE ` - The Railway, whose economic value ca টি. 
i | A Tagore was born in 1861. The be denied, was but a নিলি পা 
1 of the impact of civilizations of investment of wealth, which. oie. eee a 
exc, Pee gy days of the 3 3 \ h, which by sudden influx 
টান ast gi A d the West in Bengal, over the ribald poured into Britain since the Plassey to the grab 
to my p of beef and beer and an obstreperous and graft of Lord Dalhousie, Tt was, however, | 


of what is India’s own, had yielded 
akened consciousness of her heritage. 
a is initiative of Raja Ram Mohun 
l See Hans 1 single influence, the respective 
of Teg 1 aed on lines of responsive suscep- 
e এত but none-the-less surely, they 
ath a pattern of composite culture to help 
‘fy India anew on the balance of spiritual 
sd material strength. 
ber bri! The British Parliament had just taken up 
romeni ¢ 81111582110) of India from the hands of 
ions forti Fast India Company and inaugurated its 
he bottelen by a Proclamation* in the name of Queen 
of wifia. A small history of telling significance 
; in 101808 to the great divide. The draft was put 
0৫ [0811 the Queen’s approval. She did not like 
rabili Sf because, she said, it. was not couched in 
intel 088 sufficiently enough touching such as a 
El sovereign could address millions of dis- 
{ People. In fact, she had’ it rewritten by 
| Derby giving pledges she and her succes-. 
w pe to redeem. It instantly enthroned 
on the heart of India and created a 
ll for England. In quick 
an OR Council’s Act empowered 
i assist re to nominate Indian mem- 
Sel the টি m the Legislature. It gal- 
Big on simativeness of our people and 
rte tuled Pression, assiduously fostered, 
„Vere being invited to share the 
This created a belief in 
d that under the aus- 
Town not only was a Rule 
i but the ruled’ were being 
and parcel of the ruler. The 
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ern 


R 
+ oh, 


wo fe otal + tte fashioned a way 
n 1৩ their individual noble needs 
দি, aximun, ual noble ne 


returns nationally. No 
Sent in suckers of loyal 


$ 811৩৯ of our new growth. 
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t ‘a Declaration of the 
Ord Curzon whittled ih 
Ses like ‘if? and ‘in-so-far’, 


q 


9705 


pressed to publicity with 


an adroitness that it’ 
passed muster : 


oe as a token of British altruism. 
With regard to the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, Reginald Coupland echoes the general 
Sense of England that ‘Burke's indictment was 
pitifully  overstrained, Hastings, says Lord 
Roseberry, was ‘waylaid by the sleepless J 
humanity’ of Burke. Tt is, however, history 
that no humanity of any quarter could pave the 
way for it but the political consideration, which 
swayed the Prime Minister William Pitt to 
initiate the process to lull India to the silver 
illusion that British tule, as he said in the রী 
House of Commons, was a ‘blessing? to her, Hemi 
made no secret that thus he would ‘confirm and 
enlarge the benefits derived by this country — 
(England) from its connection with India.’ 
India, all the same, galloped over the trail 
blessing; Burke’s moral. indignation was the 
criterion of England’s deal to her. England gave 
asylum to political refugees like Garibaldi, 
Cavout, Cussoth and others; she spent twenty 
million sterling to emancipate the slaves, India 
swore by her as the champion of the liberty | 
all peoples of the world. od 
One repercussion of the Sepoy Mutiny was 
the imposition of a rigorous system of check and, 
balance on India as a principle of rule but with 
a subtlety of which the English people are con= 
\summate masters. The vision of Macaulay's 
‘the proudest day in English history” was pooh- 
poohed as a neurotic hyperbole. and tucked i 
away in cold storage. India, 100 
hugged it to her bosom as England’s missi H 
A revealing aspect of that rule on the mora. 
plane is that the text-books of Indian lads WEL 
replete with stories of Bnitish prowess; they ১91 
over. They had to recite ‘Rule Britannia wag 


¥ 


0175 said in the House of Commo: 
the Bien Ne 1833: “Haying become instruct 
European knowledge, they (Indians) may de 
European institutions. Whether such a day will 
come I নট not, . . . Whenever it comes it 
the proudest day in English history.” , 


as much gusto. They had before them the oe 
Tish lad Casabianca on the burning deck, as T 
symbol of the sense of dutifulness in the teet 

of leaping dangers; while in the next page his 
MIndian counterpart Abdullah needed being 
kicked to his daily round of works. What 1s 
it but the master race ideology of the much 
reviled Herrenvolk? There was not a ripple of 
© protest in the doped mind of India. 

What, however, for a culturally go-ahead 
family and a father of taut national dignity— 
he returned unopened the letter of a relation 
because it was written in English—Rabindra- 
nath was, even when fairly young, alert to the 
intellectual penetration of so powerful a race. 
At Hindu Mela—it was an annual congregation 
jn Calcutta patronised by the Tagores deli- 
berating hard on national lines even resolving 
to boycott foreign goods—Rabindranath, at 
the age of thirteen, read his poem, the central 
idea of which was conveyed by the two lines: 


How it behoves thee, oh Ind, to smile, 
In dire misery of chains as thou art!’ 


\ Again, at sixteen, he wrote a trenchant poem 
on Lord Lytton’s Delhi Durbar in the context 

) of devastating famines in Madras and Northern 
Windia. This note of patriotic sullenness was 
21210 to rest, as his father took him up the hills 
Of Dalhousie and then sent him over to England 
for education. From Europe he wrote letters, 
which marked him out for his insight, chaste 
humour and a sweet flexibility of language and, 
© at the top of all, the flavour of a personality. 
> On return, he wrote his musical play Valmiki- 
M Prativa (The Genius of Valmiki). He again 
» left for England and this time for Law but did 
$. e ভি beyond Madras. Back to Calcutta 
he wrote, now at the age of twent i 4 
WNirjharer Swapna Bhanga (The ee fea 
P Dream Wakes Up). It is the first solid, sub- 
k টা promise of his kaleidoscopic তো 
on gee intact right up to the age of 


d at eighty; Sophocles 
t ma ie yeee of ninety; 
5 fs Host i 

t eighty-three; Bernard Shaw G ছে m 


that he had enoughkick to make 
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_ THE Stapp 

The Fountain is asleep i 
mountain-walls, shut out টিন 
air. One morning, the sun ight nf 
through an unsuspected হা hig 
up. In the stir of a new bith, ae Shey 
cannot hold herself in check © Would 
life’s first morning light, she tone yt 
ing the hurdles of ice, ও Own breg 
And as she harkens to the Fn for ii 
the sea afar, she speaks in joy i Deals ol 
what has so mightily animated he ae 
obviously, the journey is for. In fact, ॥ | 
that recks no limits is to sweep Dat 
space of eternity and inundate the টি 
visits, with the illumination which is hess 
that hour of awakening. Is it suggestive le Baal 
what was agitating the juvenile mind 0008 given 
poet? Hes, pl 


the tan || a 
Gods Be (pe 


২1 
Type 


The days pass, the flickering ambitii 
07508111993 into a looming passion: 
I wish, I may not have to part wiht} 

world so beautiful and may go on to lel, 
intensely with the kindly race of man | 
This desire to live by the shadow 0111 
grim certainty, haunting us since birth, resi 
in the kinship of juxtaposition Tem 
Tithonus, a white-haired shadow roaming L 
a dream, consumed by the hunger to 
“Pass beyond the goal of ordinance (এ 

Where all should pause, as 18 most mee 


A 1 Min 

Tithonus besought Aurora for ma ` 
death and this she readily a lh 
loopholes were there and Nature রর va 
with an unrelenting precision. his | 
age, his life, as it wore out to the. 
shift of infirmity, became — 
What infinite grace is, 7 
the fact of living were it not to } 
behests of flesh and blood, ! 
Rabindranath suggests, for he ] 

To build up a tower © fe 

With mankind’s weal an 

The greatest mind, ar nas #5 
most indebted mind. Rabin Ei 
drawn his inspiration from Vv 
not unlike a living organs 
in easy naturalness from a 
was for him the massive 
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hich was the centre of atira goon Injustice, pampered with selfishness, 
q musicians. Bengal lyrics of delighting to-mock at the pains of the 
7 polars Jeph and vitality and her scinti- poor, 
i mostly bucolic or other- The Ele ; 5 ae 
E folk ee had also their due share to their life Gu টাও With the pathos of ; 
না (tee sored over his inspiring for- knell of টা di its for the curfew to toll the iz 
auld ould pm: A ia twelfth century, Vidyapati টি a it PS D left to himself and 
যী ই | Joydev of © the later fourteenth and nay to contemplate their sad lot. Rabindra- ee 
wy ‘chandidas of > Et the. Tea wae a 1 crowds action into the span of his thought. 
Vn 10101 h century. Not the least unmin He would m বির শু 
for ap py Ee OO ligenous touch of Bengal’s vonal nse their silent, benumbed tongues 
eae plas he of the 10015210 sai og E Vocal and stir up hopes in their tired, broken 
b- pel Mukundaram Chakravarty of the 16th hearts. 2 
Ind) A “7 10911) f B ratehs "£ 5 : 
me Puy, the metrical wealt! vtchandra Truly speaking, what are they save some 


hi, সি the devotional intenseness of Ram- moving skeletons, euphemistically called human 


19৮) either of the 18ih century. Rabin- beings, in their festering slums made of odds 

ik 1 owes his debts ia ; n l Some ee and ends? By and large, they do not live but 

es nineteenth century stah o p pitifully drag on with the load of poverty and 1 
cal Bankimchandra 001 দা un E ignorance bending them incredibly low. And 
nd of yp given us in bewildering BREE ৩1. 


Was, plays, short stories, novels, essays, jour- 
mi letters, diaries and discourses and, yet we 


They blame not their fate; cast not to 


T d 7 Heaven the imprecations of misery and 

8010) add to this pı ous list, one anguish; hold no other responsible; nor sulk 7. 
Lill item ‘sundry other things’ in order to in sullenness. They are quite content with 
Tt WI Ny এ aks বারি এ রর n টি এ ++: 
to al amore or less complete, satisfying life, if it just yields them scope to gather 


what uncertain morsels of food they can. 

The young poet sets to reyalue the concept | 
of life. It is a challenge big enough to appall 
[তা] other the hallmark of a great artist. As the most enthusiastic. He, therefore, prayer 


mal, 


aming [Kt H of fact, there is hardly a demur to fully seeks to tone up his own morale: } 

) a e Oxford University says that ‘he has Thou poet, bring down from heaven high f 
(ও any field of literature untouched the picture of hope and faith in this squalor ~ 

ect ir [1000191 nothing he has not adorned.’ blank. À 


atic integrity, I would pick I am, however, loath to call this attitude © 
Ive pieces, which are over- a crusade. Rather essentially a poet, wi 
with their appeal of human whom instinct claims the whole being, he blazes” 
Poem Ebar Phirao M or-e, I make up at the sight of misery wrought by a eulpab 
Youchsafed a glimpse of the poet's maladjustment of wealth and the constitutiona 
i ogee of embellishments, it is indifference of the privileged few. But he can- z 
nal Newman’s shibboleth ‘Man, not keep up the tempo. To skip over a lon 
i তং thyself but thy kind. We. stretch of years, he gives vent to an expression 
aS a preface to the poems of the of pathetic regret how he has failed to liv Up 
alig o tis in essence a turn-back to the promise and drifted afield, In the 
1 Elegy ease and affluence, remniscent of Azkyatan, (The Great Symphony), Rab 
ternal তু টি? ‘Hergise attention in the ‘short ~nath says: k ১3 


ae Wor A the poor, ‘Simple,’ how- “Not everywhere I have ea CESS ; 
y . n ope a j UV 
508) © | tis 00 “scribe the conditions of the ways of life have intervened an 


[80013 IY, as they grope in stark, outside. The tiller at the plough, the wean ! 
€ ouch : S, abindranath gives a pro- 


at the loom, the fisherman plying E 0৪৮8 

high op Pi j ‘rest toil and sustain the world 

Which a Pith and marr their these and the rest toil a1 ni 
pte aggravated. by with their varied labours. T have knoy 


1116071,6 varihash ‘them from a corner, banished | to ah 
hate kine as. : ৪ pedestal of society, reared by renown 


এক 
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e approached, not being 


fringe I hav : 
না precinets.”— (The 


able to enter the intimate 
translation is his own) . পন 
The labour problem in India in the last 
nineties had not developed the various compli- 


| A Modern State in an Anficue 


By Z. H. KAZMi 


Tux recent spectacular political developments 
| in Jordan have brought this little Arab kingdom 
| in the lime-light. 


EE he Chick aie, 

1 rch of Holy. 

iced the site where the ee uae 
০:55 Christ is believed to have been | a. 
Sere: i A Jerusalem Ald, 
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adjustment of the Sources 
tioned by birth. The two po 
Rabindranath presents us eS 
a colourful human drama a elt 
and a small man behind ane 0১0 tte: 
u ২ 


cations, incidental to Western industrialisation. first category belongs the irre ab ৪8001 ii 
A feeling of compassion, spun out to a sense of and to the second Upendra টি 101 
| wrong done to a class of people we call la bour feudal lord. 7 gan 
js the nucleus of forces attacking ee (To be Continued) 
5 . 1৪৪ 
:0:- le 
JORDAN 
Land 


Set up by the British Government nal 
the Palestine Mandate in 1922, [0৮8 
declared an independent country on | 
1946, with King Abdullah, son of Shui 
Mecca (the late King Husain of Arabia), sif 
first ruler. On the assassination of King Aiii 
—the diplomatic wizard of modem 40108 
July, 1951, his son Prince Talal was proce 
King. 


Finding himself too weak to sl 


the onerous responsibilities of his kingd ul 
favou dii 


young King Faisal II of Iraq, 
cent from the house of the Prophet 0 
Jordan is a constitutional me 


0 
King governs through a A Pri 
appointed on the advice of hi the 


who enjoys the confidence © a 
The Parliament consists © ing and 8 
members nominated by the oe 
of Representatives of 4010 
the people. 20114 
Predominantly & pastoral a int 
country Jordan has only 4 i Until ah 
and is backward economica i sist ‘na 
early this year by the finan the sel a 
mised to be paid jointly PY abia a 
Arab States of Egypt, saudi s an go 4 
the country was in rece! " E 


D j y millio om to stabilize its economy. 
tis tag টি দা acceptance of the 
010 রত 


jower Doctrine for American 
Eastern countries, this offer 
terialize now. 


ip VEY _, ] 
p 0] Eisen 
Ol ne ful! Middle 


0 g 
8107 t0 1° 


the site of the Great Temple of Solomon stand 
of Caliph Omar. Jerusalem 


pe ts small country with 
‘a ma of 34,740 square 
mg aan ad a population of 
ae much impor- 
ape ategic Middle- 
kang e to the cen- 
nde ff it holds in 
us, and its 
টি colour- 
0119] (the only 
80], ad come 


of MER Ng colours in the 
161 Th 70 1948 
[7001 ঢা organised by 
00016 Gb, 2 Feneral John 
nd al say TY known 


Ocal Ty country in 


ll. Sense 
0] ঘা, bo . the 
agt A te dayne, ‘of the 


টার e galaxy of the relics 
dita tious past are Jericho, Jeru- 
“We fy a and Amman, famous 
“iv archaeological, histori- 
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1 D po 
on sterling from the Government cal, religious or com 


Digitized by Arya sd QRRANon Chennai and e an 


mercial interest, Th have, ই 
through the ages, been drawing টি 
visitors from far and near. 

A monument of mankind’s earliest com- 
munity efforts, Jericho is the oldest known 
walled city on earth whose foundation was laid 
by the stalwarts of the WNeoli- 
thic age (6৪. new stone age) 
sometimes early inthe fifth 
millennium B.C. when: the 
great human race stood at 
the threshold of its long and 
arduous march towards civili- 
zation. Jericho has recently 
given out its archaeological 
treasures stored underground 
as the city rose and fell—about 
thirty times—during the course 
of its 7,000-year-old history. 
The destruction’ of the- city by 
a violent earthquake about the 
eighth century A.D. relegated 
it into a small insignificant vil- 
lage—even that owed its exis- 
tence to the historical Aen-as- 
s the Mosque Sultan or Prophet  Blisha’s 


A 
a 
Ži 
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of Amman, the capital of Jordan i a 

aj ich has been providing it with drink- 
টি দা time immemorial. e 
to the Herculean efforts of the resolute an = E 
domitable Syed Musa Allami and some : = 
hardy Arab refugees from Israel, this vir a 
dead city once again throbs with a new life 
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and its inhospitable and arid suburbs bloom 
p with green fields and fruit-trees. s 
| Jericho’s topography also gives it a umque 


position for it lies 840 feet below the sea-level 
town on the surface of 


and is the lowest lying 

the carth. The excavations undertaken recently 
L by the inquisitive archaeologists at the site of 
this relic of the hoary past have brought to light 
many a hidden jewel of ancient and medieval 
| art and architecture. The remains of the earliest 
| ‘and later walls built to protect the city from 
j the invaders; a Neolithic temple with the skele- 
| tons of two infants supposed to have been 


| 
| 
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A Nabatean Tem 
এ ple carved 
Petra , 6 এ 


Sacrified at its altar 


; seyen thousa 
~ back;. plastered and=beautifully ও Shae 
LS 


and utensil 1 
Got so ge 
9 cined grain stored 
Ms Bronze Age টি 
carved wooden bowls con- 
other edibles and mate- 
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rials found buried with th 
she 711) Tay e 
them; the flower-pots of the cople y 
the ruins of’ the civi tae sunk নাং 
s of the civic cent SED garga 
200 B.C. after the Roman OSU 
ot r the Roman ie ২ 0010], 
Jewish King Herod, the o Style by the fy 
history of Israel: ine Bae builder i 
e a ars and op, A 
reminiscent of the day S oth 
he days of th T Do, 
; . e Roma 275 
20 10803 


ice Holy Land; the remains of 1 

ee with its magnificent 00891 রা ২ av 

০: 

one: Hy | 7 না luxurious hot a wilt 
i sculptures—huil; by 


peror Hish: (724-743 + ) 
743 A.D.) of the Oma 
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Dynasty of Syria, are among the iene 
quity that have hitherto been une 
many other marvels of human feats 
are yet to see the light of the day. P 
Now known in the West 25 t ing 
the East, Jericho is fast, develo! ; 
great tourist centre- ‘te 
Religious sanctity, antiquity 
combine to give Jerusalem r 
among the great cities © Wes 
Sacrosanct to three prea ale 
Christianity and Islam গাও po 
Mugdis (meaning the 4 
on a broad summit of a 


t 


mo 


: er the holy tombs and shrines of 
i patriarchs, Jewish Synagogues, 
ies and Muslim Mosques, and 
] and sacred sites and spots 
the stirring events which 
19. snfluenced the course of the history 
get | Fa fact, the history of the venerable 
en oath the history of more than 
il 06001 spread all over the globe. 
a ow thousand years ago hy the Jebu- 
উ] 0011 de capital of the Kindom of Judea 


a 
sand mé রব ee: বি 
Th David, the powerful poten! of the Israelis 
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[000 B.C., Jerusalem sh 
ith the construction ‘nt Temple 
a worship of One ‘Liu during the 
us reign of the celeh : Solomon 
Lice (son of King David). | : repeated 
Es and surrenders, want í nc tions and 
el blood-baths, dispers: ceportations 
fk inhabitants, the holy ci: s survived to 
Eby and is still IMcomparshle in more than 
Brespect. The mighty from the 
Webouring empires of Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
Mie) Persia, Macedonia and ne have in 
Merevaged and ransacked it but the “eternal 
‘if as bequeathed by God, rose in triumph 
f tums every time it was laid to dust. 
} Trice destroyed earlier, the Great Temple 
[Amon was rebuilt in 25 B.C. as a result 


10 
| Ties and 
10 chure! 
10115107208 


ind. 
জার 
if inter 0 


ad a Herod’s passion for fine buildings. But 

| 1 later it was again razed to the 

AN Romans while they were sup- 

fir eo Jewish uprising that flared 

f Roman 19 of the Holy Land from 

DAE sive wal] ean: Though the remains of 

fasg S encircling the Temple area 

r 37:৬৩ Jewis, Christians and 

E Tet the aa almost side by side) are still 

0110 calle ie was never built since then. 

Pits splen aan Mosque of Caliph Omar 

0 Occu. ী dome and exquisite inner 

i Solomon Since 691 A.D., the actual 

মিটি হি in the direction of 

4 ed to turn their faces while 

Y Were enjoined to bow in 
taba at Mecca. 

aj? 

ot 2 og Magn; 

hes, pose 


cent mausolig and impos- 
Ver the historical and reli- 
e decay of the Eastern 
ab Muslims led by the 

1 peck 
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‘Hans were converted to . 
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powerful Œ 


ali ; রি... 
Jerusalem alph Omar hoisted their flag on 


held the a 638 A.D. Since the Muslim too 
archs of টি of the prophets and patri- 
ree Jews and the Christians in great 
a ce, they Were not only protected but also 
adorned and beautified with excellent designs. 


Besi | 
3 as a number of other splendid structures 
ere erected during their rule 


‘Tomb of a Nabatean King hewn out of Petras 
rose-red rocks 3 


Near the foot of the Old Temple wall hes রি 
the Jews’ wailing place—the Wailing Wall— ; 
where for centuries together, they have been: 
congregating on every Saturday to wail over the ২ 
fallen Temple, whose very dust is dear to them, 
and to chant in chorus the following pathetic: i 
ae ‘Ror the Palace that lies desolate; 
২, For the walls that are overthrown; — 
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ডা After centuries 
ae they have succeeded i 
Israel but have faile 
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রী 
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For our majesty that is departed ; the Church of Holy Sepulchre í 


For our great men 


= 5). 
We sit in solitude and mourn. 


(2) “We pray, Thee, have mercy on Zion laid and raised subsequently : 
Gather the children of of Jerusalem; the edifice includes a vast a 
Haste, haste, Redeemer of Zion; 
Speak to the heart of Jerusalem ; le las 
May beauty and majesty surround enshrined in the hearts of all 


Ah! turn Thyself mercifully to 


Jerusalem; Church. 


who lie buried; A.D. by Emperor Constantine 
For the precious stones that are burnt, Roman ruler. Here, after h 


body of Jesus Christ is bel 


and shrines containing 


for the last Sacred reli 


nineteen and a hal 


Zion. Christian pilgrims 
their eyes « 


। the first glimp 


৩ Se of th a 
> religious fervou e tist 


i 
T and excite 


May the kingdom soon return to Zion, is heightened os the pilgrims enter i nafi 
Comfort those who mourn over decorated and profusely ornamented 100] 
Jerusalem.” and their life's greatest ambition $ a 
plished they kneel to kiss the nity ale 
below which had rested the body of tal 
‘Saviour.’ 


A peasant woman of Jordan in her full 


national dress 


i 


y and large, the chief attractio 
lem is the Church of Holy ভিটা 5 
holiest spots in the whole of Christiandom, 


of 


of wailings and Prayers, painted mosaic walls displaying e 
R carving out the State of dents of his life, stands over রে 
হি d to establish their sove- 

4 reignty over the holy. city (Old Jerusalem) 


un. whose walls lie most of their sacred gate on the Christmas Eve in} 1 i 


Tombs of ihe Prophets: Absalom’s pig}! 
Fountain and z 
Jesus Christ), Tombs of the kings, 700 
Siloam and Mosque-al-Aqsa -are 81101818118. 
numerous historica] and sacred spots of Jf, h 
salem that require volumes of description 

Birthplace of Jesus Christ and Hom 
King David the Great, the antique 00. 
Bethlehem—meaning ‘the House of Bret! A 
Hebrew and ‘the House of Flesh’ in 11005]. 
sprawls over two mountain-ridges, c : 
south-west of the Holy City. Like 4 4 
Bethlehem too is rich in Biblical ae 
in a remote past were heard the swe ‘on 
and illumined discourses of the grent ial Sug 
and patriarchs like Ruth and Ratti this til 
and Moses, Isaac and Ishmael. Here 17 
a shepherd boy (David) 
kingship of Judea; and with 
Christ in an obscure corner © 
began the chequered history 
religion of Chistian 

A specimen of early ‘ 
the fortress-like Church of Nati 


০ 
rh 
02 
= 
a 
= 
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ca 
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= 
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Ir 1 
lieing 


where was born the Apost 
Christian pilgrims from te 
e 

homage to one who dedica 
cause of humanity. purc! 
Tn the vicinity of the © 

is the Milk Guotto, 42° 
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ere, according to tradition, fell a me 
ge. রি Mary’s sacred milk while she 
50 baby Christ. 

ue in the nearby Mount Hebron 
e tombs of Abraham, Isaac and 


the Nabateans th 
the solid roc R 


1. Bas AB 
টি th 


hich qob: ad only to Jerusalem in sanctity, alike. 


. * Seco! j রিবা রি ২ 
UTES ha d its suburbs are strewn with the F টা 7 
i lehen 22 4 A x or their b bne 
ins, W p that recall to mind millennia-old kings got নি ঠা the Nabatean e 
ieee dg woven around them. and temples hewn wholly charming tombs 
e hish | rounded by the colourful em Holly out of the rose-red- 
exciton mountain walls, the fabled "epee CLM 


ils TAL petra is situated in th F 
; 0]110165 of Southern Jordan 2 ee | 
1S Ache ঠায় which passed th, ; 7 ; 

10100 heat caravans touching A 
018] (Yemen), Palestine, 
fi and Phoenicia (Leba 
wea), The Beduins of the r 
1500 a staggering fortune 
filter mountain fastnesses lv 


Poldi: ২ লি 
} i sng and plundering these 
among ang ; 

of Jel, | 

5 fte huge wealth accumu- 


| through the generations 
ff ocasiona] contacts with 
lf civilized people had a 
: ang effect on the marau- 
n Antie Gradually, they settled 


five sge ley of Petra to lead 

Je ae and turned into 

tor. Hey, nd Protectors of the M. t ing sai 0 ‘ch his De 
et ans they hove LaS H. M. the King চি with his ‘brothers and 


yt poli ereafter, Petra grew into a rocks. The best preserved and most magni- 
Indl Les known in had a dynasty of ficent of these marvels of architecture is the 
Ti a history as the ‘Nabatean tomb of a Nabatean king, erroneously known in 

-—106 A.D.). Arabic_ as the Khazinatul-Firaun meaning 


mique and astonishing multi- “Treasury of Pharaoh.’ Its beautifully chiselled 
the ‘Caravan city’ is columns, rich outer and inner carvings and the 
a deep narrow gorge— towering facade throw light on the art and skill 
an are Petra’s proud pos- developed by the ‘Beduin civilization.’ os 
W as Pr has it that the famous Siq Centuries of neglect as well as the wear 

St the toc Ophet, oses struck his rod 224d tear have played havoc with these struc: | 
(Bani y When he led his persecuted tures of superb beauty yet some of them still ~ 


Pi Sta এ | ১ 
hy baraoh a Early J ews) from the stand to proclaim to the world the prowes 


1০ thi লা their builders. phe 
A to e Poise The rising tide of the Roman conquests 
28 swept away the flourishing Nabatean Kingdo 
e ‘jn 107 A.D. The Romans also carved. 
e Yet another miracle of Pro- temples and theatres; and built caravanserais 
usa or: the Spring of and arcades in and around this caravan str 
famous Sig. Its sweet hold, but with the fall of the Nabe 
S carried into the city by Petra’s prosperity gradually crumbled and 
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nated, Two centuries later it lay desolate and 


forgotten. ; 

There is something at once 

simple, magnificent and pathetic 
j rted city. 
Le to ie inquisitiveness of the Euro- 
pean archaeologists the wonder city was re- 
discovered late in the nineteenth — century and 
has been attracting tourists ever since. — 

Petra’s ageless rocks must have witnessed 
the pomp and pageantry of the caravan led by 
Queen of Sheba (Yemen) to Jerusalem as well 
as the pathetic plight of the most handsome boy 
of his time (Prophet Joseph) when he was sold 
by his treacherous brothers to the slave traders 
going to Egypt through this route. 

-The journey from Amman to Petra is tire- 
some yet a visit to this ‘wonder of the rocks,’ 
is worth the trouble. > 

Amman, the commercial centre and fastly 
expanding capital of the Hashimite Kingdom of 
Jordan is situated in a valley and stretches up 
the side valleys. 

The origin of the city dates back to a dis- 
tant past. The traces of the Ammonite fortress 
built about 4,500 years ago when it was known 
as Rabbah or Rabbath Amman bears testimony 
to its antiquity, Below the historic walls of this 


grand and 
about this 


“pie 


ঠা: 


চারেোাতেক ১52 
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ruined fortress was laj 
Biblical story of ‘David 8 i 
With the advent of the Ren 
Asia (107 A.D.), Amman we i 
city. The hands os a 
y. The 1andsomely- construct ; 
amphitheatre still stands (tho রী s 
pidated condition) as a rani 
On the acropolis facin ; 
the ruins of El-Qasr, a Muslim 
from the -cight 


Less than sixty years back 


metropolis ef Jordan 
Circassian: 


day it bo: 


à » the boon 
A Was a village of gh 
-refugees from Czarist Russia J I 


is of about half a million popuii 


? Be : 
includi: g u large number of refugees from Tea 
In the surprisingly short period of adi 
palatia lings and business mansions 

i} 


1 


and decorated shops with avn 
of goc comfortable hotels and excellents 
have iced its mud-walled houses and} 
camps; and its age-old carts and camels | 
keys and mules have yielded place to cant 
scooters, buses and bicycles. | 

Amman of today is no more a dirty, aii 
and sleepy small town. Now it wears teig 
look of a modern city and rivals many 01 
size in the West. 


tiful he 
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THE BRAN CASTLE 


“AGERPRES”, RUMANIA 


une en imposing ৪ 
m some six centuries 
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ya 
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of the enemies, 
| between Transy 


this important commercial road Along the centuries thea 
2 j any a time i BE n J 
lvania and Wallachia. 51 belongs À uit 
Bed in gat 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Furniture and engraved vases from the Itt 
century. The chairs date from 1607 


the Kings of Hungary, to the Wallis 
Princes, to the Brasov people, and from ও 
to the dynasty of the Hohenzollers. Is 
owner was Ileana of Hapsburg, bom Hii 
zollern. মি 

At present, the castle belongs to te 
nian people and has been changed mto ai 


২:4১ View of the castle's court, hall w 


নিলি dating from the 16th century 


ith furniture ó নর j 
re Chest of (18th cen 
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stin museum, displaying many 
and furniture dating from the 
d ‘XVIII centuries. 


otos We find: 
) castle, seen from the road. 


J : > to the castle with its rec- 
z, The a i shaped tower. During the 
tangle ling: ae paara on the 
from this tower. Worthy of note 

s the coat of arms ormating the window 


দা 


was 


‘view of the copyists? 


room. Even the quill- 
‘pens are at their places 


ছা 
View of the inner yard with the round 


tower, which £ 
ormerly was the powder- 
1 mill of the castle. 


ite ৪ high watch tower. 
Pil). inner yard facing north-east. 
1 "ginal iron at 
|) The gate dating from 1693. 


e en 
| Citing sa” to ‘ae hall of arms and 


এ 
floors oe bet 


এ the ee 
castle. The low arch 


a 
|, View es the traces of torch smoke. - 


he castle’s court hall with 
ae from the XVI century. 
engraved vases from the 
chair dates from 


in the Tyrolese hall 
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A view of copyists’ রর 
oom, Even the quill- aK 
pens are at their places 5 ; 


The sleeping room of the distinguished guests - | 
18. The sleeping-room of the distinguished 
guests: voivodes, princes and kings,. The 
bed with the richly carved wooden bal- 
dachin, is of a rare beany (XVII cen- 
tury). Tag 


ae 


না 
‘ 
| 
$ 
i 
5 
৮০ 
A 
5 
1 


Medieval fire-place (carly 17th ' century) F 
14. Medieval fire-place (early XVIL cen 
tury). ~ SED a 
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ain as soon as I reached the Pad- 
dington Station in London. The train started 
a few minutes after I took the seat. Though it 
d class compartment, the seats were 
quite good and well-cushioned, and I managed 
to sit by the side of a window. The handles for 
‘arm-rest were also comfortable. As only a few 
minutes ago I had taken my meals, and the train 
was running at a quite good speed, the eyes be- 
cam) heavy to respond to sleep. But why should 
I sleep? I should see eykrything with open 


J] cor. the. tt 


was a thir 


মিরার 


হের 


Hi: 


ORS But what did I see actually? The tra'n 
Was running w:th its characteristic sound leaving 
behind high-lands as well as plains and aa 
grassy fields, beautiful cotta e 
somielimes a river, 


| Countryside of England 


there were 

as the vision per- 
could 
Somewhere rows of 
long way off could 
e what you saw in 
€ flocks of sheep were 


li S শি 
ted lands! Soris were pe peut Were the 


| wers, some being for leafy 
eare from a distance as if 
rest spreading her garment 


one 
01 beautiful straight roads. 


ills or wild forests situated a 


vegetables, But it 
the Earth was 
s all around, The 


see portions © 
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By MADHUSUDAN CHATTERJEE i 


farmers were working in the 
being helped to the fullest exte 
companions, 


fields, i ‘tls 
nt by টি F 
Ra 


When I got down the train I 
I had come quite earlier tha 


Ould feel p 


ed. I had no waich and that was He 
slowly eam ut 
I sl i y came out of the বি 
I neither knew any pl mg Sry 
; y place nor any yo 
I would h go to the garien eae 
Sons. 
There were 


many red-coloured buses ys 


Scone of a building in the countyside ol 

England : 
I would have bent 
£ those, But one Eg] 
alk a little 014 
You'll be 5 | 


Ing outside the station. 
if I had got any one o 
Man told mle, “You just W 


Liverpool Road-Trolly bus. (11161 
reach near about the garden.” is of 
The bus-conductor here was à 1 o get 00310 


foreign passengers. 
at the proper place and to 
way and how far I was tol 80 

I went straight on withou 
difficulties. é : 

Up to that tire I did xis 
amount of difference really w a 
the countryside of England i was 
Was just like the towns. When esta 
bus I saw a nunyber of shops, I saw } 
banks. Those were the same 23 ou 
But the cottages here Were ae 
surroundings were more: ler: 


t facing 


Eve! © 


70254 টি 
ere were 
J saw M 


ome lands for leafy 


a crowd but it was 


1 a i A flower garden 

a 10 টবে of the church was as it were 
A 

Ke Hof He sky. There was a large com- 


€ old cremat 


orium. The secretariat 
৩৪175 


Corporation stood with its 


Py tage p. > Me house I saw a beautiful 
101 4 tin ee Me it looked like a Chandana. 
801 A rails. 4 park. Tt wns big lenough. 
D A Pari Ylines on the high land by the 


tan appeared on the line. 


c ; : 

টি Were Working on the other side. 
in bats in a building some sort of 
] ib e fields, J could not hear 
y |] 


thoy; quarrel 
Ing; the: 
ঠি 


£ 


09580১৯৯8০8? 


either in front of it or be- 
„garden ও 
any small children crowding 
o: | «Reading Corporation—Swimming 
fth not undisci- 
a queue, They 
seemed to me that 
{ swimming. 


during their work, None. 
1t work, 
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After getting into 
sitting on a bench, 
park is this”? 

The boy answered, “Palmer Park.” 


I _°aW a notice board which contained the- 
following: “Cycling, Motor Cycling and Motoring 
prohibited.” 

At the same moment I 
passing by that wa 
lightning. 

Then I reached the garden of Sutton and 
Sons quite earlier than the scheduled time. 

Gravel covered the whole 
a littl, way onwards and got 
One person was waiting there. 
saw rie he exclaimed with 
Mr. Chatterjee”! 

The gentleman could rightly understand that 
I was no other than Chatterjee and not Hambridge- 
or. anyone else. Introduction could be had 
from) the colour of my skin. Probably the letter 


the park I saw two boys : 
I asked one of them, “Which. Er 


saw a young boy 
y on a cycle, He passed like 


way. I went 
to their office. 
As soon as he 
joy, “Good afternoon, 


View of a countryside road 


responsible for this. 


h: t to them was : 
which I sent to টা... 


The gentleman said, 
22 
“Thank you, so T am. 
earlier than the 8 | 
that was the trouble. টু তি 
and “Never mind. I was expecting you = = 
He expressed a feeling as if I us ON 
to hiri for a long time and said, “I wi L now r ১ 
a to my representative. The office is nearby. 
He will show you everything. You better come 


to my car.” 
ı A motor car was 


a seat there: ; fe 


5 T think I have com 


T had no watch. 


waiting in front, 1 took 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar as 


উন seni who welcomed me took the 
“ay cen h nd the car stopp- 
~ gear, The distance was 5 ort a 
= ও তা aos The gentleman then 
fook me to his office room. A big aoe 
surrounded by about three chairs. I > 7 
‘on one of the chairs and asked, May J get a 
glass of water?” ; 
“Why water? 
° 5 2 
“ae ১ There were some catalogues 
6n the table. I took one of them and began to 
turn over the pages. I saw some nice coloured 
‘pictures inside it. They were pictures of 
flowers. The costly art paper of the catalogue 
easily attracted the readers. It revealed the 
good taste of the Company. 


I think tea would serve the 


A A Grcen House 


The gentleman returned wlth a cup of water 
and said, “Very sorry. I would have been glad 
“to give you hot water but I did not find the 
arrangements ready just now. So please take 
this cup of cold water.” 


I took the water. Another person came in. 
The previous gentleman introduced us. “He 
Mr. Chatterjee and he is Mr. Drew. 
_ Mr. Drew was a good-lookin 
with a tall well-formed body. -He shook my 
ds and said, “Very glad to sec you, Sir.” 
‘ The prvious gentleman then went out, 


‘I showed Mr. Drew my introduction letter 


ich I got from the Indian. Journalists? Associ- 
on. He was very glad to read it. 

_ Then we two went out to see the garden and 
ultivation thereof. 

if you entered any of 
would have no infention 


g young man 


the Green Houses 
to come out, the 
Different types of 
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flower-plants were kept- in a 
Beautiful flowers pl Parate 
eautıtu owers b ossomed n 

And what should I say 
unknown, flowers and their: i 


Even the temperature of the Gren i 
suitable for those plants, The Tl Ne a 
grew in tropical countries Were aie "aj 
cases where it had been Possible x the 
tain the ten perature suitable for is a 
mechanical means. Samle young গা hy 
deeply engaged in their duties and a i 
young but sonie elderly ladies Were also a f 
there in the same job, ~ ঠা নী pas 


Pater son 
Sa [a 


View of a small j 


I saw in a room many 6 
boiler. Of course the boiler 
but the buckets on which nee 
were scattered, there in ও aid 

The workers were painting 
on different types of ee 
after such painting the flowe 
far more ‘beautiful. 


Inside the other room 
I asked, “What 


you 


like ‘things. 

these?” টা An 
“Whe ‘get seeds fron} A ১27 

y sae 

are sent to the market a an 
I walked with the 8 


fields. Those were of ladies. 
of cauliflower. 
xen were not used for the- plough. 
had taken their place. 
[18005 তে ie question of rainfall. Our 
ও very much anxious about the 
this country those problems are 
“Qn the two sides of a land there 
5d pipes and they were revolving with 
d. And the water was falling on the 


It was 


with so much 


oe 4 that the cultivation was going oe No such 
BD ar posed here when one got disappointed 
|r sowing seeds. | ; 
] asked the gentleman, “Whats about the 
| [এজ in your country?” 
| “Snakes?” the person turned to me and 
feed, “Where are snakes? Oi course there may 
kare, but they are very smali and seen very 


pri. And if they bite at all, they do not cause 
1 fah harm.” 


i | ie, according to 1951 Census, 
f y-five millions. These con- 
a's composite anthropological 
a, Gace LCL Sines either settled like 
| Munda ih ie ae a Assam; 
a and Khond iar and Orissa; Bhuiya, 
Pus in ND. af রঃ Orissa; Gonds, Baigas, 
than, টন m Bombay and Greater 
রা li in South Bar Kanikar, Irular and 
ah °° Migrating or they may be of noma- 
a search of from one tribal zone to 
ously ca food and habitation. 
ferion T ugh, some stragglers of these 
ee gees behind the 
Test টি across a close 
ly are not 59700 the Jalpaiguri 
Ub speak ae nomadic or predatory 
distinct, mee of their own and 
0 Tom the Tibeto-Burman 
the anthropological kinds 
the north-eastern fron- 
escent is yet untraced, 
confirm that they have 


Heir q 
lions 
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By BHABES CHANDRA CHAUDHURI 


‘while their number as per subsequent censu 


I asked. “How 3 ; তত 
রি, How many workers are on duty 


“Sixty, But j 4 ? A 
about 300, We হা the staff it will be - 


to work on 100 acres of land? 


The gentleman very kindly took tra to every 


corn ‘ i 
he oo টির one ie 
5২ any persons like myself 
He e nurseries daily and see their vast fields 
দির seeds and their, art and skill of 
গে ae and they show them with pleasure. ৰ 
10 question of getting fatigued. One 
can come into close contact with their spirit of 
work and the pleasing surroundings of untiring 
life in any village of England any day ( 


excepling 
Saturdays and Sundays) .* p D 


* English translation of a Bengali feature 
broadcast through B.B.C., London, on 3rd 
September. 1955. E 


SOME STRAGGLING TRIBES IN INDIA 


been, from time out of mind, living in the same A 
village called Totapara, which lies on an upland m 
called Totapahar in the Madarihat police- 
station of the Jalpaiguri District. Rie 

They. are known as Totos and live huddled 
up in an area of about four square miles, en- 
compassed by the most densely type of a 
peculiar thicket and bramble for which the 
Dooars is so well-known. 5 | 

They ate a meek people, rather friendly 
and reserved but quite intelligent. The 190 
Census recorded their number at 72 males an 
99 females and mentioned them as Animists, 


were recorded as follows: f 
Census-year Male Female Reman 
1911 125 110 Hind 
1921 No separate record: as they were 
recorded-as Hindu in 1911. 


& 1931 5 
1941 Recorded as being 334 in numb 
1951 Recorded: there are Til huts 1 


- Totapara with 314 inhabitant: 
all Totos. - ae 


কিনি 


: stubbles genera 


MOLL WAYS. 


|! 


d very stout, have broad and defined features, 


` 


feet high. Tree- 
: otches 


“contrive to serve as 5 

boards,” as it were, to the inner ch ers 
their forest huts; while they can be easily 
thrown up or withdrawn, at night or on demand 
“of extraordinary jungly situations, like gang- 


Every family-unit rears poultry, piggeries, 
“as well as dairies on a miniature scale. 

Their hamlets have rather weird settings— 
“thick forest and swift, babbling rills nearby or 
sparkling streamlets in remote woods—con- 


stitute their only source of drinking water. 


~ On the eastern flank, the hilly terrain 
shoots: up into the Badoo peak where haunt the 
spirits of the sylvan deity called Ishpa, akin 
to Pan. Curiously the word Ishpa seems to be 
a variant of the Sanskrit term Ishwa, meaning 
the Supreme Being. The Totos are generally 


dark brown skin, small but slant eyes and wear 
' scant cloths but gorgeous ornaments and body- 


$ decorators as becoming of the traditions of the 
origines. Male Totos delight in ornamental ` 


_ ostentations and wear necklaces made -of 
ringed cowries or glass beads. Females wear 


_. simple skirt i 
simp s and scarves, pendulous ear-rings, 


armlets, bracelets, rings as well as necklaces. 

ey are free from priestly hierarchy, but the 

tos have unflinching faith in the Ishpa 

ch helps them to conquer any Eaton. 

ver difficult or surmount any danger, 

er felt to be otherwise incurable like g 
oe or the terror of a wood-goblin 

24 ficrings of meat and oblations of [নতি 

made to appease the wrath of this bene- 

olent deity in the traditional manner in which 


‘or buffaloes, which they 


other aborigines, whethey : 


Australia, and is a COOPER ia, Aig 
cock, hen, hog, or black চা by 9 ein 
such as it was a custom জি Goat এই 
appease the vengeance of > 
is singularly unknown 
There are about a few 
Toto-world. 


Tegl 


৪ Moloch 


or 
the 


amongst 
cattle-heads i 


They eat pigs, Eats, ia 


of ৫ ll categories, but not beef T 
plains the only reason why t} Thi 
Censuses recorded them as H 
them also eat snakes; rhinoceroses or 
They. ct ice’—the maruza, wh i 
pears to Le a variant of the Gr 
from whieh ihe 
Their < 
which they ea 


ord ates eck roo} 0) 
word ‘rice’ has been [ঘা 


make from earth, Food il 
served in wooden basins and vessels wi 
liquor in bamboo phials (poipa), hadia | 
brewed liquor) is their principal drink andi 
elixir, as it 
Every Toto has his own 
kitchen garden, where barring 
greens, betel-nuts are grown abundantly, 
are also mango, jack-fruit and 


were! 


oxing is simple and done in nae 


the cul 


Or 00111? 
uch again nll 


eng b 
her's 


shins, b 
paT 
ey unk 


guava taj 


scattered here and there in the [10101 i, 
Like all settled aborigines, their cultiva 


is systematically 


of sowing broadcast their seeds. Tt seems 


primitive, they know thea 


z i oe ay were UB 
like most of the aborigines they were Syn. 


averse to the settled life of living by aimi 


and did not know how to tum ae রা j 
by ploughshare, geared by & team 0 
always fel 

job. But, as the proverbial: pe 
always past-masters in- the at 
jungles and hunting games. 
cess of preparing clean 500 
which they use as f 

to the usual firewood: 
cleared of jungles, th 
rough wooden rakes and t 
by seeds of seasonal crops. By 

of Totapahar runs the border © 0 
here and there by patches of 9 
across the terrain ridges an z 
seems to be something like ea 
where—everywhere You 
oranges all in lush bloo 
abound in luxuriance- 
roaring trade in oranges 


ne = 


mother, children, irrespective of 
pathet, become partners in this seasonal 
ge, all large basketfuls of ~ these 
their backs to sell at consi- 
to the beparis, viz., middle- 
e cas who bail from nearby business 
রর rs of big merchants of Calcutta or 
তা ant centres for the obvious purpose. 
are also good at basketry and 
wicker-matting crafts. This 


(10750165 pe 
sh Tice 


: jas 8S 
ther 10) 
ii [10100 
ahamboo OF 
$ ae Iso as cash-earners; or, they barter 
Ome 02 ‘ares for Tice which forms the staple of 

even tla 
৮ 


Foal feng. blo either father’s or 
sls, মাও side, are banned by their ethnic 
hadia [98৮ but they are essentially endogamous, 
cand ile Toto must marry a Toto. Bigamy is 
{ey unknown to them, but a young widow can 
funy a year after her husband’s death. Like 
a 110 marriage is simple enough with 
aps it being only an affair with no ceremonial 
gfe oi oath-taking, such as it 


guava Cel ) obtains 
oland. fet their civilised counterpart elsewhere. 
j cui teir Bacchanal bout is, however, remark- 
row tte ped by the entire folks of their com- 
এ Ups, with drum, band, cymbal. flute 
rere ay th dance, i ‘ 
= Q টিনা ein India has also some 


government and is noted too, 
f survivality, endurance and 
living, 

ty their dead as also know 
bury their old hatchets in a 


|) capacity ০ 
ft corporate 

| Totos bu 
দিবা W. en to 


ei : 
ae pecs and chattels or their 


e side as om the law of the first-born 
2188 It obtains among the Hindus 
as world. They also 
by lunar calendar, starting 
‘On, called tarrish, obvious- 


SOMB_STRACGHING coho 


ly a variant in 
‘Sanskrit. 

It is notable, however 
not come under the 
Any outside religion 

It is | 


, that the Totos have 
proselytising influence of 
a happy Dare e bo tar 
ent have টি ৫ ee A 
setting y decided upon the 
Tribes ve Of a State Advisory Council for the 
fare oe Ri as an Institute of Tribal Wel- 
$ esearches somewhere at Calcutta. This 
will, assuredly, Jook to the interest i 
রা ঠা s of this 
straggling remains of a fast decaying tribal 
people across the far eastern border of the pro- 
vince and help them grow up into a people quite 
culturally knit-together under one anth 
pological group, ia 

They are, as a rule, a bit coyish by nature 
er ar ton ciae 
livi : e urediy নও counterparts, 

ving in the haunts of civilisation in far-off 
cities and towns. 

They can stand any amount of rigorous 
hardship, except sophistries. For, they desire, 
to all intents and purposes to be left alone in 
their own wonderland of wood-doves, deer- 
stalking, hog-hunting or orange-raising to lead 
an unfettered life, untouched by the glare and 
greed of the fashionable world. Surely, they 
demand no Totoland for themselves like others 
of their ilk in Free India; they have no turn 
for frippery politics, nor do they care altogether 
for what a diplomat might fight for a leben- 
sraum issue in preferring a separate claim for 
the hilly-tribes or for selves! 

Indeed, to rejoice with the dreamy hills 
and dales; throb with the spookish rule of the 
sylvan Ishpa; laugh at gloomy spells of Chima— 
Nature, just to drink life to the lees and, say 
it the last farewell manfully before shuffling off 
the mortal coil, is the only be-all and end- 
all of his mental Deutschland he craves here 
in the lonely tribal world under the sun! 
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By Pror. PARESH 


Tue attitude of the Congress Government of 
U.P. towards the Agra University Affiliated 
College Lecturers has not been what it should 
have been. The discriminatory policy and atti- 
tude of the U.P. Congress Government in this 
respect has caused deep disappointment and 
also resentment among the Lecturers in the 
Post-Graduate teaching Affiliated Colleges of 
the Agra University. They have been subjected 
to discriminatory treatment of the worst type, 
financial hardship, and whimsical, arbitrary, 
piecemeal, irrational reforms that have made 
the situation worst and increased the aefects 
and created heartburnings. 

We shall first of all state what the Govern- 
ment have done. Then we shall point out the 
defects and objections in what they have done. 
Finally we shall inaicate what remedies should 
be adopted, failing which what consequences 
their actions are likely to lead to. 

f The object of this article is to make the 
intellectual elite of this country familiar with 
/ the enormity of the injustice done to us by our 
‘own national Government,—nat to criticise 
from a health রত 5 
crimination na যা রি ০9 oe: 
should remov th Gea ere ot, action, 
lish their sats টা ছাঃ wn estab- 
= modern progressive রিড 77059 
i 3195 vernment thai does not 


e the in- 
We hope the learned 


e cxtremely cultured Education Minister 
Kamalapati Tripathi will soon ee a 
ation and do.us justice. oe 
: n the Post-Graduat 
University formerly th 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 450 
Departments Rs. 300 
Residential Universitie 


e given Rs. 300 to Rs. 500, the Readers 


e Colleges of the Agra 
e Lecturers ‘Were given 
and the Heads of the 
to Rs. 600, when in the 


rt ns. 1,200 or Rs. 
r not sure). Thus the arenes নি 
the case of the Lecturers was Rs. 50 
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DAV. College, Dehradun, Agra University 


five) have not got the 


only as between Agr হা 
the Residential Univers A ৩০ 
Recently the U.P. aur Up, 
the Readers’ post in the টি 
by giving all Lecturers there th a Uniy 
to Rs. 800. Thus the difference i a 
of Lecturers’ pay now became (Rs the te es 
Rs. 450) Rs. 350. So, when our le 180২ a 
talk of the ‘Socialist Pattern of eee en 
difference was Rs. 50, but when then i hat 
in such talks the difference became ) | : 
The Congress Government of te ae 4 
indulged in whimsical, piecemeal, রি H 
forms in the Agra University Colleges, Thum o 
gave a so-called Senior Grade (Rs, a ded b 
Rs. 600) to the second and third men inthe: e, 
Post-Graduate Colleges where there are ft eve 
and eight teachers in the Department, In ening 
manner in some big Departments even the fli havin 
or sixth men are getting this Senior Grade shah bot 
there are, say more than twenty or চাও 
teachers. BA 
_ Now, this Senior Grade given to the sa ৩ 
third, fourth, etc., men in the Post-Graduate 9 
Departments of our Colleges having five, & 
etc., number of teachers, not based 0 
academic qualifications or the length o SH 
of the recipients of the 
tremely unjust, invidious, Paty 
‘and we created very natural resent Ay s 
bitterness of feelings among the vast ia i fourth 
of the Lecturers who for no fault 0 tin ‘i 
The defects of this # oe 
s follows: ok 
1. First Class second me Mees i 
service to their credit 1 
(t.e., where the number of t 
Senior Y 
junior Second Class (or eve? Me 
cases) second and third me? 
ments (for no credit of theirs) 
strange! (those 


2. When all second lee Jess 
having 


d class 


Departments, t.e. 

3 2 pio 
teachers) have not. got the A 
third, fourth, and even it. [5) 


have EO 


large Departments) 


ion, Haridwar 


who have got it are not only not 
Those than those who have got it 
qualified definitely less qualified), but 
they 27° o do any additional work, as 
ber of periods that a Post- 


ge 

| t t 
ot have 

imum num 


teacher has to teach is fixed at 
periods a week by statute, no 
ere are five, eight, or eighty 


especially 


| T hy some 
800 ris 1] glory? And 


ders id ulan greater salary | E: a 
00 gf shat reason OF justi ponent এ 

ey india) 4, Again, if (as certain Persons in the 
Rs, 33) fp, Government want to make us believe), 
U.P, wl government's object was to give a lift to 
rationg| yin very senior, old, deserving second men 
es, Thame of the older Colleges whose future is 
(Rs, Wied by Heads of the Departments of the 
men inte: age, then this measure has defeated that 
2 ate টা আতা, For by it similar senior, old 
ent, niening second men in smaller Departments 
01118110100 five teachers) are not covered. 
Sade wi te bottom is knocked out of their not very 
trwenly-intable excuse, i 
| Again, if the importance of a Depart- 
y thej Mreases by reason, not of the especial 
t-m 210 qualifications or accomplishments of 
gind or third men, but by reason of 
if a eight teachers in the Depart- 
hos ও the natural question arises—why 
rade, My pe Grade to the second and third 
01011 Y not to all the five and eight 
ntmet #) Ot the Department? 

sh m has put some 


IE second, third, and 
f a f tae fifth men on par with their 
BCT pty partments, which is unique in 


Which doe 
993 not make sound sense. 


enior ঠা peaa we heard of 
te to more Si 4 ess qualified men in 
cael ed men, to junior men 
ification oat and in which the 
aS tio ant ength of service of 
at our own ai for consideration. 
Is i ongress Government 


the truth. And is not truth 
fic lon? } 
টিম to all lecturers in our 


sa, second and third 
moved at once by ex- 
Brite (Rs. 300 to Rs. 600) 
Ost-Graduate Colleges, 
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no matter how much it 
ment, 


eo e Grade to some persons), and 
to spend still more Gaver Should not hesitate 
চি ও টি money to cor- 
উট Justice by extending this Senior 
trade (Rs. 300 to Rs. 600) to all other lec- 
University, eee Colleges of the Agra 
tax as দি ay eee Some such 
5৩ “ation Cess. This Irritating dis- 
crimination must go in any case at all cost, 

We earnestly hope and request the enlight- 
ened and sympathetic leaders in charge of the 
Province whether in the Government or outside 
to realise the grave and gross injustice done to 
us and without any further delay or the need 
of any further agitation to correct the sorry and 
unjust state of affairs soon, very soon. The 
just Government should do justice by— 

1. Immediately extending the Senior 
Grade (Rs. 300 to Rs. 600) to all lecturers in all 
Post-Graduate Colleges of the Agra University, 
and thus introduce uniform grade among the 
lecturers (who do the same type of work). 

2. Giving our Heads of the Departments a 
better grade or at least an allowance so that 
there may be some recognition for their greater 
responsibilities. And also between the Heads 
and the second men lecturers there should be 
some difference. : 

3. If possible just now, if not possible 
just now then surely at a future date, the 
Government should give the same grades to the 
Post-Graduate College teachers of, the Agra 
University as to the teachers of the Residential _ $ 
Universities of the State, for there should be no 


difference for doing the same work between the 


sister Universities of the State. In this connec- 
tion they should kindly note that the non-Post- 
Graduate-teaching Affiliated Colleges of the 
Residential Universities of U.P. can never be 
ompared with the Post-Graduate-teaching Afi- 
liated Colleges of the Agra University, and as 
such our Post-Graduate-teaching Affiliated 
Colleges should get the Grade of the Residential 
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f their 
| Universities, and not the lower grade 0 
| iated Colleges. i 
| ee না man can see that oe on 
| mands are most reasonable and mo es 
| lic sympa 
incerely hoped that pub j i 
| ie A na aoe and that the Government will 


has done (may be without 
meaning it), and thus not force us to prane 
course to trade-unionsm which we do ae p y 
like. The Congress Party that received hie 

dhiji’s blessings should never stick to obstinately 


undo the mischief it 


DURING my recent visit to the United States 
_under the U.S. Department of State’s Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Programme I 
had occasion to visit quite a number of impor- 
tant libraries— Public, University, State and 
Federal. I was interested to know the wealth of 
Indic material in these libraries and was im- 
pressed by the collection in the Harvard Univer- 
sity: Library (Massachusetts), New York Pub- 
lic Library, Library of Congress (Washington 
D.C.). In the Library of Congress, Rabindranath 
Tagore’s works in original (besides translations) 
are well-represented, Wherever I went I found 
people evincing interest in Gurudey Tagore. 
| While at the International House, 500 Riverside 
i Drive, New York, I found that the ‘Poetry 
_ Society’ was much interested in Tagore and I 
volunteered my services to recite and read from 
dinner meeting arranged by 
The Programme was for 


tagore at an after- 
he Poetry Society. 


_ and readings from French 
over I recited and read from Bengali 
res poems) and the audience were so 
ressed that they wanted that the time 
e extended. Some of them wished 
mgs from Tagore should 
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ii ate By BENOYENDRA SENGUPTA, 
I Superintendent, Cataloguing Division I, National Library, Calcutta 


refuse to remove the injust; 
5 Sti 
us. Let it not be said a thar hag 
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of the Uttar Pradesh G 


i Overnme s] 
Ripon said of the British Cabin wha taf í 
Cabinet, I admit, has go et ong 
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U.S.A’S INTEREST IN RABINDRANATH 


| 19 
In the Library of Congress I found al) w 


number of translations of Tagore’s o 
various languages of the world. A list otus 


in languages other than English W. 
below: | 


‘1 Nati 


| 9: 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 


রর i 

Gitanjali (transliterated title a Tit 
Warszawa, 1922. Tr. e টি 
man. 140 p., plates, 2০৬ pone 


le 


| 
|: 


Bulent” | mn 
ir. সানি port | e F 
80985) 19. 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Gitanjali (Ilahiler), i 
Turkeceye Ceviren: 
bul, Ahmet Sait M 
20cm. 


—In Tuk | tte I 


Tagore, Rabindranath. , 


Gitanjali (Nefesler), p g 
Istambul, Remzi Kita?” 


p., illus. (port., 90510" 


Tagore, Rabindranath. i 
Gitanjali, tr. by R 
Indiyana Homa 
6l p. 22cm. 


D Rege ] 4 
abies’ 


20: Mashi, 
00007018501 tr. by Helene 

jn ; Munchen, K. Wolf, 1923. 3 p. 
er. 


184cm. 
—In German. 


Rabin dranath: My Reminiscences. 


la souvenirs, d’enface et de 


p ce temps 4 oD 7 
0010 pa e, traduction d’Andree Karpeles. 
it in R. yeu (Hautes—Alpes) Publications Chi- 
Tight a] ja, Editions Ophyro, 1950. 


—In French. 


fagore Rabindranath: My Reminiscences. 
“souvenirs: Traduit de ... per Mme E. 
Pieognska. Paris, Editiones de la nouvelle 
revue francaise, (1924). 
| 3p.1., (9), 221 P., 14. 19cm. 
Tr. Emma Pieczynska (Reichubach). 
—In French. 


6 Rabindranath: My Reminiscences. 
| Memorias, tr. Gulanara Lobato de Morais 


Pereira. Rio de Janeiro, J. Olympio, 
und sgl ১89. ate 
vo tf 2 p. port., 23cm. (Memorias, diarios 

compossees,16) . 


—In Portuguese. 
| i Rabindranath: Nationalism. 
রি tr. by I. Adulomi. Warszawa, 


ital i (1) p., 230m. 

avid FS tle transliterated: ha-Leumiyuth. 

12107, i i —In Hebrew. 

। Heer m, Rabindranath: Sacrifice & Other Plays. 


as 
| opfer und andere Dramen. 


Jent Eh, —In German. 
sei *ehindranath: Red Oleanders. 
747 এ 187 erated title: Rasskazy. 

ae ; cm. 
putt le, $ aa; 7 

d la 0521 The EL 
bin vienis, & d ‘home, tr. per Jane Droz- 
9.1] 880, iy, Cd. Paris, Rieder, 1933. 


prosateux modernas). 
Pe, Rah; —In French. ` 
j টা tanath; Stray Birds. 

a ha door mae (uit het Engelsch ver- 
A wo sce de Molenaar). Amster- 
|| 0. Wom ibliotheek-vereeniging, 1941. 


ডি 1১, —In Dutch. 


U ORAS Soy AVE ER ES ouii R ARINDRANG HIG 


Tagore, Rabindranath: Thought Relics. 
o . Title transliterated: Lehishoth ne- 


23 (tr. by I. Adulomi) . Warszawa, 


—In Hebrew. 
ae 5 The Trust Property. 
Shes ust property). Title transliterated: 
er ha-Nahalah, Tel-Aviv, 1922-23? 
15 p. 154cm. 
—In Hebrew. 
Tagore, Rabindranath. Selections. 
n La luna nueva, Nacionelismo, Per- 
sonalidad, Sadhana; traduccion hecta en 
el Departamento editorial, (Mexico), 
Universidad nacional de Mexico, 1924. 
—In Spanish. 
Tagore, Rabindranath: Selections. 

Seleccion de Rabindranath Tagore. Mexico, 
D.F., Vargas Rea, 1941. 

3 p.l., 9-77 p.,11. 164cm. 

—In Spanish. 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Amor, versiones, parafrasis y recreationes 
de Eduardo Corranza. Illustraciones de 
Sergio Trujillo. Bogota, Libreria Suram- 
eria, (1945) . 

2 p.1., 7-125 p. illus. 
Nagegante, 10). 

—In Spanish, tr. from the French. 
Tagore, Rabindranath. i 

Chausons de Rabindranath Tagore, vingt- 
six chants transcrits par Arnold A. Bake 
—Paris, P. Geutheer, 1935. 


1) p. 28 X 22cm. 
08 —In French.. 


17cm. (Coleccion 


Tagore, Rabindranath: Chitra. 
(Chitra). Warszawa, 1922, 
37p. 235m. 
Transliterated title: 

Frishman. 


Hitra, tr. by David 


—In Hebrew. 


6. Rabindranath: Woman. 
Tae Title transliterated: ha-Ishah. 
Warszawa, 1923. 
14 p. 230m 


Woman by I. Adulomi.. 
ae : Y —In Hebrew. 


gore, Rabindranath: The Wreck. 
lhe Wreck). Title transliterated: ha- 
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Sefinah ha-terufah: Tr. by Uriel Hal- 
perin. Tel-Aviv, 1930. এরি, 
2৮ —In Hebrew. 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 0 
‘Kabir, 15th C. 
` Cien poemas de Kabir; version Englesa de 
Rabindranath Tagore, traduccion al cas- 
tellano con notas y prologo de Joaquin 
V. Gonzaliz. 2 ed. Buenos Aires, Libre- 
ria “La Facultad,” J. Roldan y C. a, 
1923. 
146 p., 3 1., front. (port.) 194cm. 
= —In French 
- In the Reference and Bibliography Division 
of the Library of Congress I found complete 
sets of International Index to Periodicals, 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Subject 
Index to Periodical Literature, Literature Index 
and other Indexes. I fully availed of the In- 
dexes to compile a tentative bibliography of 
periodical articles by and on Tagore. I was even 
granted a Stack Pass to collect materials and 
to verify from the periodicals holdings of the 
Library of Congress. But uhfortunately the 
/ time at my disposal was too short to verify each 
item for the purpose of annotation. 
The following list, entitled Tagoriana, may 


1 be of some help to research scholars and enthu- 


siasts: 


TAGORIANA 


| From articles Appearing in periodicals, mostly 


foreign, in Buropean languages by Tagore. 
(Mostly translations) , 


_ Tagore, Rabindranath: Selections. 


Selections from his work (with biographical 


_ note). 
(In Scholastic, wo 41 Jenno 
do p.15). ২১ yanuary 14, 1946. 


Ta, P Rabindranath, 
„Aphorisms. From the Ben; ali o 
k ae Timor) a 
n Quest, April, 1916 - 
Tagore, Rabindranath, ane . as 
At the fair. 


vol. 99, April, 1913, p. 


Tagore, Rabindranath, | J 
Babus of Nayanjore; 


(In Golden Book 


ji 
story, | p 
6 


2 


Viet | 
pp. 275-281). _ ay March, ig | i 
Tagore, Rabindranath. si a 
Case for India: abridgment | quote 
(In International Digest ial | ip 
> pp. 32-8). পা] Ul 
Tagore, Rabindranath, | 
Child: poem. 
(In Good Housekeeping, y ডি 
p. 38). > V. 6% May, গা] 

a 


Tagore, Rabindranath, 
Christmas greeting to Librarians 
(In Library Journal, v, 55, ue 

1930, p. 999)» 

Tagore, Rabindranath, | PE 
Cloudy Day; tr. by B.: Bhattacharya, hunt, 
(In Spectator, v. 147, July 11,931, 081. [elte 

Tagore, Rabindranath: Crescent Moon: Stl n 

tions. ER - 
(Selections from the Crescent Moon), } fur 

` (In Survey, v. 31, February 14, 101 1] (n, 
528, port). | ie 

Tagore, Rabindranath, ‘I 
Dalia. | Gand 
(In Delineator, v. 85, Dec., 1914, pp. A ty i 


1] 
er 4 m 


Tagore, Rabindranath, || 580 
Day’s End: poem. fie, I 
(In Forum, v. 51, Jan., 1914, p. 14, | Song 

Tagore, Rabindranath, [ie 
Die nacht der erfullung. | D. 
(In Deutsche Rundschan, v. 1% | 


1921, p. 331). | 
Tagore, Rabindranath, | 
Bast and West: poem. 
(In Independent, v. 88, (9) 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 
. East and West. 
(In Living Age, v. 3 
pp. 523-9). 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 
` - East and West. 
(In World Tomorrow, 
pp. 225-26). .. o 
Tagore, Rabindranath. ৫ af 
East and West in Indi. 90701 ] 8p 
(In Living Age, V. 310, x “pt 
pp. 577-584) . 5 ; 


r ig 10] | 
11, November 2 | 


ay 
v, 2M ih 
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05170191210 Tagore, Rabindranath, 
i to West. i Harbinger: poem. 
reh BM pantic E” v. 139, June, 4927, (In ne London, v. 27, June 5, 1920 
729-134) - p. 315). 0৮4 
17080101781 ges Rabindranath, 
jê ; S ndia; An A ] 
jer ans: poem : : Ppeal to Idealism, 
5১০৭) v. 8) September, 1916, pp. (In Spectat 
fin. poetry, Y- œ ? or, V. 144, June 7, 19 
ay (h 8245). Tagore, Rabindranath, 2 
fazore Rabindranath. ae and Bengal Lancer. s 
5 ening in July. J n Spectator, v. 145, Nove 4 
May fn Atlantic Monthly, v. 112, July, 1913, Pp. 774-6). mber 22, 1930, 
y, pp. 58-61). Tagore, Rabindranath. 
টি Rabindranath. India and Russia: a contrast: abridement, 
i Kiry Reveals Herself; tr. by B. Bhatta- (In International Digest, ve 2) Feb 
‘et charya. : 1932, pp. 33-5). : 
et (in English Review, v. 50, March, 1930, Tagore, Rabindranath, 
pp. 354-7) . India at its Worst. 
ya, _ igre, Rabindranath. (In Living Age, v. 830, August 7, 1926, 
31 Dd [8105 that Shackle our Mind. T „PP. 333-5) . 
018] (Asia, v. 37, May, 1937, pp. 342-3), 22899. Rabindranath. 
© |ime, Rabindranath. ; India’s Message to Japan. 
[00], : four Chapters: novelette of young India. (In Outlook, v. 113, August 6, 1916, 


pp. 856-81). 


| (hn Asia, v. 36, D ber “95 
4, 10111 ecember, 1936, pp. 765-9; Tagore, Rabindranath. 


v. 87, February, 1937; pp. 108-10 ; April, 


| 1987, p. 30). Issue in India. 
|e, Rabindranath. (In Spectator, v. 148, January 30, 1932, 
jl Gandhi, the Man. p. 145). 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Keyserling as a Philosopher. : 


ae v. 38, October, 1938, pp. 579- 


140, ke Rabindranath. (In we v. 328, January 16, 1926, 
Pg Offerings (0০77. pp. 158-60) . 
| Current O (Gitanjali) : poem Tagore, Rabindranath. 


36, 10 P. 286). pimon, v: 54, March, 1913, Last Song; tr. by B. Bhattacharya. 
177. 


[00074550810, i (In e v. 148, January 2% 1932, 
Mali: po p. : 
D B t Tagore, Rabindranath. 
রা 
16, P ie Rabindranath (In ria v. 316, February 10, 1923, 
||| a Poem: tr pp. 344-351). 

pl ) Pectatoy a 1 a B. Bhattacharya. Tagore, Rabindranath. 
26, E ] )) 5৬. > February dl, 193 (?) Letters from Abroad. a 

Great এ (In mee v. 316, January 13, 1923, j 

i pp. 89-93) . 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 


fay” Tey, 8]. + ৮ 148) August 30, 1930, Love Discarnate: 10000... À 
ee bin | : (In Spectator, v. 147, December 5, 1931, 
| [রথ i 60 Fs: 
এ 7 Tagore, Rabindranath, = Fa 
aA S aion, v. 69, August, 1920, Man from Kabul, 0 


ad in Literary Digest, v. 66, (In Outlook, v. 100, February 14, 1914, 


1920, p. 400). pp. 356-360) . oia 
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85070) Rabindranath. 
T টিন Religion; ubers. von R. Oito. 
(In Western Monatsch, v. 149, Dec., 1930; 
pp. 345-50) . 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Meine Schule. i 
(In Deutsche Rundschan, v. 183, April 20, 
pp. 127-143). $ 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Message from India. 
(In Living Age, Y. 338, 
pp. 518-20) . 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Message of Hindu Stage; 
(In Open Court, `v. 39, 


pp. 129-30, port). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
(In Living Age, v. 342, March, 1932, 
p. 42). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Mother India. 
(In Living Age, v. 333, December 15, 1927, 
\ pp. 1085-7). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
My First Grief; tr. by B. Bhattacharya. 
| (In Spectator, v. 146, March 7, 1931, 
if pp. 343-4). 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 
| My Mistress of the Time: poem. 
| Vee a ce vy. 39, December, 
i Tagore, Rabindranath. 
My Name: story, tr. from the 
ডি ও Sen. 
n Asia, Januar 
ও চিনির 29, 
y Parting Wish for the Women. i 
(In Ladie? Home Journal, v. ee 
1917, p. 9). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
sa Prayer: poem, 
A ; 
( iin be ae Keeping, v. 63, October, 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 
X v School. i 
(In Livi j 
“pp. 525-699), ও) September 6, 1925, 
OIC, Rabindranath, 


July 1, 1930, 


tr. by B. K. Roy. 
March, 1925, 


| 


Bengali by 


AP MODERN REVIEW AQRAURUST, 1957 


(In The Modern R 


pp. 1-4). গন Jan, | 
Tagore, Rabindranath. Aii 
My Song. | 
(In World Review i 
2 Vie 6, | Po 
p. 127). My; i 
] 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Nationalism in the West 
(In Atlantic Monthly, y` 
pp. 289-301) . ; 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
New Age. 
(In World Tomorrow, v, g N 
1925, pp. 340-8). 77 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 
New Dolls and Old: story; tr, by B 


ioe 


| Po 
119) March, ith (In 


Oven 


Bhattacharya. oh 

(In Spectator, v. 146, February 21, inf 22 

p. 265). ; | Prin 
Tagore, Rabindranath. J P 
New Year: poem. , 

(In Spectator, v. 146, January 1010] Rab 

p. 50). Ptr, 
Tagore, Rabindranath. | mni 
Night and Morning. fare, | 

(In Hibbert Journal, v. 26, July, M Rain 

pp. 577-582) . Vin 
Tagore, Rabindranath. a. 
On the Calcutta Road. pl Ro 

(In Asia, v. 21, February, 1921, | th 
107). ৃ |. 


Tagore, Rabindranath. রি টি হা 
Once where We were Both pa sip Runa 
(In Nation, v. 113, August & | (n7 
p. 204). 1 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 2 i. 
Oriental and Occidental Music: i 1 
(In Harpers Weekly, v. 5 
p. 13) : 13 
Tagore, Rabindranath. | 
Parrot’s Training: 
(In Asia, v. 34, h 1, 
112). ; [ও] 
Tagore, Rabindranath. A phat J Stig, 
The Pathway; tr. ae 7 টি | 


| 


satire. . 1934, pp | d 


February: 


(In Spectator, V. 


p. 221). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Patriot, 


12, January, 


, J] Tomorrow, FY. 
py CA ‘ 10-12) . 


yana th. 


„bind 
e de Paris, v. 28, pt. 5, Sept. 15, 
pp- 262-9) . 

Rabindranath. 


s Religion. 
. 102, June, 1921, pp. 240-6). 


[1110 

[ E tury, V 
Larch, yo Century, 

ch, Uh i Rabindranath. 


11098 
Post 
(i Forum, V. 


Office: drama. 
51, March, 1914, pp. 455- 


Novent 


471). 
Teor, Rabindranath. 


Prayer for These Times: poem. 
an In Living Age, v. 204, March 20, 1920, 
ri = p 736). 
iae, Rabindranath. 
yal E Principle of Literature. 
In Living Age, v. 333, Nov. 15, 1927, 
| pp. 920-925) . 
igre, Rabindranath. 
y 10, 8 Rabindranath Tagore on European Music; 
| tr. by R. Thomas. 
| D Ztude; v. 41, August, 1923, p. 524). 
E ere, Rabindranath. ; 
July, = Noon; tr. by B. Bhattacharya. 
| 2 Spectator, v. 147, October 10, 1931, 
4 9 Rabindranath. 
1, pp. FY ine Eee Conference, 
| ectator, y, 1 Jov 
D. 724). 45, Nov. 15, 1930, 
ether: P fe Rabindranath. 
94 w না 
| Un Livin 
আঁ a ae v. 303, November 29, 1919, 
EN “ioe : 
Ww Rabindranath, 


ul Cl 
0 Hy ; lolmaster. 


Age, v. 323, Nov. 29, 1924, 


i Wing 
Pon 477-483) 3 
| | Makes bindranath, 
3 | | টি Poem. 
0৬ Koj 68, vests 
| gy Rabi 
tg Saw ই, 
18] ty ‘Math or The Infant Lord Forget- 


3 badh r: by Eas í 
{hy টা তিনি arindranath Chatto 


E In 297) “96, v. 319, November, 1923, 


July 8, 1922, 


` 
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Tagore, Rabindranath, 
Skeleton, 
(In Current Opinion, v, 
pp. 125-6) . 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
rae? a A study in Karma. 
n Lwing Age, v. 310, Aug 
pp. 487-491). 255 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 
Skeleton: poem. 
ই Digest, v. 85, June 27, 1925, 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Son of Man: poem. 
(In Christian Century, v. 
1935, p. 486). 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 
Song Bird: poem. 
(In Living Age, v. 324, March 14, 1925, 
p. 608). 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 
Song Bird: poem. 
(In Popular Education, v. 42, June, 1925, 
p. 573). : X 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Song of India. 
(In Independent, v. 105, April 30, 1921, 
p. 445). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
‘Sorrow’s Dark Night: poem. 
(In Christian Century, v. 59, January 14, 
1942, p. 55). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Summer Pioneers: poem. 
(In, Fortnightly, v. 103, May, 1915, p. 846). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Sunset of the Century: poem. 
(In World Tomorrow, v. 11, January, 
1928, p. 32). ° 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Tagore on His Drawings. 
(In Indian Art and Letters, 
pp. 69-72). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Tell Me a Story: tr. by B. Bhattacharya, 
(In Spectator, v. 146, February 28, 1981, 
টি. 
Tagore, ea 
Temple: poem. - 
(In ol Age, v. 280, January 10) 1914, 
p. 68). ee 


65, August, 1918, 


(2), 


52, April 10, 


` 
$ 


4, 1930, 
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Tagore, Rabindranath. 
| Temple of Gold. 
i (In Literary Digest, v. #7, 
1918, p. 1189). 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Thanksgiving: poem. 
(In Literary Digest, v. 

p. 1186). 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Three Conversations. Kt 
(In Asia, v. 31, March, 193? pp. 138- 
143), port. S 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
To Africa: poem. 
(In Spectator, 158, May 7, 1937, p. 858) . 


December 13, 


59, Nov. 4, 1916, 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
To the Watch: poem. 
(In Atlantic Monthly, v. 111, May, 1913, 
p. 681). 


‘Tagore, Rabindranath. 
/ Trial of the Horse. 
(In Living Age, v. 303, October 18, 1919, 
pp. 148-150). 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Tryst: poem. 
(In Living Age, v. 278, August 30, 193 ? 
pp. 573-574) . 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Two Poems: poem. 
(In Literary Digest, - v. 47, Augu 
> + 47, st 19, 
RE: 1913, p. 218). i 
= Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Union of Culture. 
(In Living Age, v. 312, Janua 
> V. , January 21) 
pp. 139-150). 5 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Die verlorenen juwelin; 
von H. Meyer-Franck. 
= (In Western Montatsch 
1929, pp. 494-500) . 


re, Rabindranath, 
Voice of Humanity, 


erzahlung, ubers 


“pp. 1 


y 
I NAL 


a aie O DEEN REVO AQ ALRUST, 1957 


VAG, January, 


n Living Age, v. 331, ( 
71519, 


Tagore, Rabindranath, 
Water Hyacinths: 7 
(In Rotarian, vy. 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Wayfarer: story; tr, 
(In Living Age, v. 3 ye 
pp. 28-34). 


Tagore, Rabindranath, 
When All My Doors are Or 


2 den: 
(In Living Age, v : Poem, 
p. 474). : 325, Maya mf 


Tagore, Rabindranath, 

When Ibanez jumped on his hat anq all XY 
literary troubles of a lecture buy die 

(In Literary Digest, v. 79, Octobe fe 359 

1928, pp. 50-5). ] 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Why Pain and Evi] are Indispensable, | 

(In Current Opinion, v. 55, Septet = 
1913, pp. 185-86, port). 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Woman. 
(In Mentor, v. 9, May, 1921, 
port.) . 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 


Woman: poem. 
(In Mentor, v. 9, M 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Woman in Sorrow: poem. ন ne 

(In Living Age, v. 280, January © | 

p. 2). 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Wrongman in Workers 

tr. by B. Bhattacharya. | 

(In Asia, v. 34, December, 


19). 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Wrongman in Wot 

by B. Bhattachary?- নি if 

(In Spectator, V. 146, l 

p. 76). 


Paradise: 5 


radise « s 


kers’ Pa 


ore, Bocks in the principal European and Indian Ia 
archi 10] mhe Modern Review. 
th, Ky EE periodicals, school and college text-books, 
of magazine articles, addresses, ete., are not noticed. 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor PAN 
thereto arswered. No criticism of book-reviews ma ng 
poem, 
Y 30,19 ENGLISH 
TORY OF INDIAN CULTURE: By 
A» Mal. Sarvadanand Universal Series, 
Tf Published by the Vishveshvaranand 
i ig ol a Research Institute. Hoshiarpur, 1956. 
bureau, |] 3 whe 
October fe 959, Price Rs. 5. aa 
3 In this scholarly and thoughtful Work the 
shor brings the fruit of this thorough study 


al mature thinking to bear upon the causes 
svell as the processes of development of 


চট dominant Indian culture from the Rigvedic 
৮ এ down to the present. The first section of 

work beating the title Indian Culture in 

Vedic Age gives a fairly comprenensive 

fue (illustrated by appropriate quotations) 

mt pipe civilisation of the Rigvedic Aryans under 


08105 of Political Organisation, Economic 
11009, Social Life, Morality and Religion, 
Pphical Conceptions and Attitude to- 
is Nature, while it winds up with a notice 
‘00 brief) of the ideas of the Brahmanas, 
i Upanishads and the six Vedangas. In the 
section entitled Movements of Reform 
: চি anes the factors leading to the 
Rs 9 Uddhism and Jainism as well as the 
alvism and Vaishnavism (all dating 
o s calculation from the 6th cer- 

and their characteristic doctrines. 
he most important section 
9 edic Religion becomes Hindu- 
; ই, an analysis of the racial and 
i the Dart E leading to this transformation 
১1010 জি by the Brahmana Smarta 
Powe pictur Tt then proceeds to present 
fis i te of the different aspects of 
fue সা on the one hand 
fetes in the hinks to be its retrogressive 
, the 1 ape of the rise of the popu 
decli > hardening of the caste system 
and it 1e position of women and 
ature ue great achievements in the 
On ag and Science, philosophy and 

Well as cultural expansion in 


"ding 
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eviews 


x nguages are reviewed i 
But reviews of all books sen £ viewed aun 


t cannot be guaranteed, 
pamphlets, reprints 
he receipt of books 
ny enquiries relating 
tices is published. 

Error, The Modern Review. 

Eastern and South-Eastern Asia. 
section called 


l-kas The fourth 
{ Hinduism in -the Middle Ages 
continues the story of India’s cultural decline, 
while it 
influences of Hinduism and Islam. The fourth 


describes very briefly the reciprocal 


section bearing the title The Modern 7679৫ 
deals with the Hindu renaissance which in the 
author’s opinion amounts to a revival of the 
Vedic Aryan spirit. 

While we have nothing but praise for the 
author’s critical approach to the various aspects 
of his subject and his lucid style, we may be 
permitted to make a few remarks. There is 
a certain inappropriateness in the title of the 
work which deals exclusively with the fortunes 
of what is generally called Hinduism through 
the ages, although the author is careful to de- 
signate it A Story of Indian Culture. The work 
as a whole betrays a want of proportion, full 
and adequate attention being given to the 
culture of the Rigvedic period, while the 
Middle Ages especially are dismissed with a 
brief notice. In the author’s chapter on the 
deterioration in the position of women: (Book 
III, Ch. IV) there is no reference to the pro- 
gressive admission of women’s property rights in 
the Vyavahara sections of the Smritis, nor a 
the divergent views of these SES on ae 

i vidow-remarriage an . Else 

ee, ae ox ation amount of contradiction as 
r jons as characteristic of 
when, theang দিত দিবি of child 
l es the gener: : i 
the corti to sexual excess and phys E 
as well as moral decay of the people, Be Ee: 
the popularity of the Se oh pe me .. 
a imultaneous or whe I S 
a. ae time to the little aa of ae i 
diaeval saints on the structure of Indian E 
rae and the vigorous as well as countrywide 
i রা of the reform movement started by Rama- 
sped and Kabir in the 14th and. 15th centuries 
টি “304 317). The alleged antiquity of the 

(er nd Vaishnava sects which is traced bac 
নি th century B.C. in one place (p. l 
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usual Nayajivan stamp. 


the author’s earlier and correct 
150. The author’s reference 


s of the Indus people is in- 
hat all earlier Indian 


is contradicted by 
statement on pP- 
(p. 8) to the coin 

t 
accurate. The statenlents that | 
governments were democratic in nature (p. 20) 


ci dia unlike thos}, of 
and that the kings of In 

Ancient Egypt and Mediaeval Europe do not 
present any glaring instances of sheer autocracy 
(p. 3) are rash generalisations which are be- 
lied by the facts of history and should not peve 
found a place in this work. Mention may be 


made, lastly, of a number of printing mistakes, 
i ious is the misprint of the 


of which the most seri 1 
a of Bengal’s great poet Michael Madhu- 


sudan Dutt (p. 348). T. NAGLE 

GANDHIJPS FIRST STRUGCLE IN 
INDIA: By P. C. Chaudhury. Pubiisked by she 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 1959. 
Pp. 166. Price Rs. 2. 

The book under review may be regarded as 
an admirable addendum to Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s excellent treatise on the subject in that 
it contains many revealing documents to which 
Dr. Prasad had no access, laboriously idug out 
by the author from Government archives. Some 
of Gandhi’s correspondence relating to the sub- 
ject treated and among them the one in Hindi 
reproduced in facsimile add to the value of the 
book. The following passage from the book will 
show how things stood then in Champaran: 

“The set-up of the tenancy in Champaran 
was such that a tenant could not walk with an 
umbrella opened within a mile of the ko:hi of 
the European planter.” 


And conditions such as this threw up lead- 
ers who organized resistance against the plan- 
ters (1907-8) -dubbed as Raiyats’ Revolt. It is 
interesting to note that even in 1908 there were 
stout souls like Seikh Gulab who refused to 
ane eo eee ap Chapter V—His 

andhi’s) Own iew—wi i 
ree eview—will be read with pro- 
The author says that he has ing ori 
ginal to offer and he fitt'ngly নি 0 
proper by quoting Rajendra Prasad. Sri 
Chaudhury has rendered a Service to Gandhian 
literature. The production is good and bears the 


? BIRENDRANATH GUHA 


_ MODERN LEADERS OF RELIGION: 
"imat Puragra Parampanthi টিন রঃ 
). 1957. Can be had of the author at Piraja 
Price Rs. 4.50 NP., one 


gari. Assam. 


/- 


= piep O DE SN Rak ChA Rnd bAT, 1957 


In this book the 
attempt at a comparative author 
phy of religion. He has ee Of the 
the many leaders of theres ted” tel, 
century—and included arene a in the ath 
poets, philosophers, social ene TD they, | he 
scientists and statesmen, Th oS, sy 
fusely from their writings নি 0005 j 
study of religion. He ale thi presents a vas 
tellect and has adopted th ie the age 
to understand religion, One মী 

dD 


has 


mag, | 
Til, 


of his search, that all of thes 
realists at bottom and this © 
reason. রা pe 
ডে aler" 
Modern civilisation js charged serrate 
materialism, setting too much store po k 
n 11]. 


a man or nation has rather t} 
man or nation is. Since the 
ernments were set up in Europe ঘা]. 
secularist stand in matters of ৪18] 
and education. This gradually spread all ৪1. 
the world. It was a revolt against the dog yp | 
and traditional religions which kept hum ud 
tied to medievalism and sectarian sis 1 
subjection to intan-gods. The new form of goth Jan 
ment was a political and moral necessi i 
the consequences have heen far-reaching, t 
ing complete secularisation of human at 
on life. No doubt there has been conside 
progress in material sphere. But without 
attention to the spiritual side, this meters! 
gress was without a proper guidance as MN 
use to make of it. This brought 1100 yf Dros 
in civilisation. ‘Present-day man Í 
with a feeling of nothingness f 
and asks, ‘What is the remedy“! Me 
plain and simple—By evolving £ 


phy of life, by reinterpreting 


NAN upon what 4 
Reformation, ul SAD 


religions, by a ‘synthesis of +a Se q 

Since Brahmananda Keshu Religion © acq 

preached for the first e De | 
J ispensé 

mony, as the New ee the 


much water has flown un গা 
hought taky 


his t 

: 9 ey 
a religion of shifting beliefs. is evel 
রি ene ha eligion q as on 
their admission that f the past Dari 
ive, it includes the w ole va ophi: : নী 
gresses onward. To put i pae jritual E, i 
new age has dawned a new Shan evel Eng 
ness, where man is a faith 10 a 
a child of the Eternal 4" 10 tha he রর 
eternal] truth of things: 510৭6100900) 
ove, duty and reverence, ty that l 
barriers of caste Or oe costs hf he 
realisation of love at ence 


if need be through deal: 


past as well as for all 
thus embrace secular 1116. 
Relig whole universe rests ultimately 
hott i “Sern of the Spirit—and that Spirit 
a foun ‘God Man is also a spirit and the 
je ig oad achievements, joys and 30T- 
রা spiritual. He has a spiritual des- 
fg is cternal both extensively and in- 
10711700209 bound up in a com- 
which is also spiritual 


for the 
n will 


profitable reading. 


Not 01111101018 © 
ot i bring ani 
ged K 21016, 
Upon wH 
On what || 
nation, ef 
e i 
E A 31, Anandapuri, Meerut, U.P. Price 
ad all cai 16. 
he 0২] We have here a critical survey of Sanskrit 
mwe in its different branches, made in the 
it language, which is supposed to be ‘the 
language’ and ‘the mother of all other 
s. This is, perhaps, the second at- 
ji to present a comprehensive account of 
it literature in the Sanskrit language, the 
being the one made several years back by 
fanstaj Agrawal. The book under review 
e ashi fided into two parts: the first part deals 
fie Vedas and Vedangas, including gram- 
70১0৫ and astronomy, the philosophical 
ae een oe CEES) Gnd the 
00705779810) brief refe- 
hin an » Music, dharmasastra, artha- 
harat fs i Mmasastra. The account of every 
and রি 3 Re every work, is accompanied by 
ue at ons enabling the readers to have 
টি tance with the original writings 
of [ধু Bub in the abse : t 
pridge J, editions টিটি: nce of references to 
2) Of the sources cases to definite indica- 
ler finde ° the quotations the inqui- 
ies am) © rather difficult to satisfy 


SATI KUMAR CHATIERJI 
SANSKRIT 
MMSKRITA SAHITYA VIMARSA: By 
ini Acharya Devendranath Sastri. Bharati 


man 014] 
consider 
without | 

mi aterial i 


þouta t 


each! 


a as i a 013, eagerness to have further 
sally Verge Pont. The authorship of 
10] 00 erg a has been ascribed to two 
e n two different places of the 


09, : 
r) without making any defi- 


k pe Sources. Tt is not clear if 
the een followed in the order in 
উর Of course, there is no 
ed gent. ‘Though drama 
Separate section we come 
Persons who are not 
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authors of an 


y dramati 
as well as in € 


works. We find her 
the section on Vedi a 
; ; r ic co 
e names of modern writers তা 
ne 8 other sections can equally boast of man 
* them. On the whole the book which 1 a 
one volume a fair 7 পাতি 
aspe a taw account of the important 
Sec the vast and valuable literature in 
5 : J will be read with profit and interest 
a te ents of Sanskrit Pathasalas as well as 
A all 1 of Sanskrit who will appreciate 
ate : 3 ea কান scholarship of the learned 
“10r even if they cannot agree with hin 
og Fe points. The printing and get-up of the 
eee is fine. The price appears to be rather 
ugh especially in consideration of the financial 
condition of students of Sanskrit. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 

JUKTA a ae 

a ARASTRER RAJNAITIK PAD- 
DHATI: By David Cushman Coyle. Translated 
in Bengali by Gautam Gupta. Published by 
Parichaya Publishers, 175-4, Park Street, Cal- 
cutta-17. Pp. 182. Price Rs. 2. 


This is a Bengali translation of The United 
States Political System and How It Works by 
David Cushman Coyle in English published by 
the New American Library of World Literatures, 
Inc., New York in 1954. 

This book in fourteen chapters deals ex- 
haustively with the various aspects of the U.S. 
political system. A short history of the evolu- 
tion of the system has been given in the preface 
which is illuminating. In presenting the subject, 
the author has tried to give a true picture of 
the state of affairs of his country. He claims 
no perfection for the American political system 
and has shown how the system has developed 
through experiments and difficulties. Many pit- 
falls of the U.S. system may be helpful to us 
as we may learn from their experience. - The 
U.S. pattern is individualistic and capitalistic 
and ours ir socialistic (without abandoning 
individualism altogether), so there must be 
some difference. But we both are democratic 
and hence we agree on broad principles. _ The 
book is a welcome addition to political litera- 
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ARYASHUR-KRIT JA | Jatak J 
ae) -Edited and translated by Suryanarayan 
Chaudhury. Sanskrit-Bhavana, Kathotia, Post. 
‘Kajha, Dist. Purnea, ‘Bihar. Pp. 287. Price” 
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The Jatakmala is a serial story, ৪০ to speak, 
i of Buddha’s repeated re-incarnations, prior to 
| his attainment of Enlightenment. These edify- 
been translated as is well-known 
info various languages. They were rendered 
also into Sanskrit, with slight modifications, by 
the poet Aryashur. Twenty of his renderings 
p are now published in the original, together with 
[| their Hindi equivalents and after suitable edit- 
ing by the scholarly editor-cum-translator, who 


ing tales have 
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Ne Jain 01021 
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ii has made an excellent job. It is to be earnestly Court of Raia 3 n ০ hs 

f ; : SUY Court of Raja Bhoja j bandits , 

॥ hoped that he will bring out, before long, in a and চাহি দি h Ja a showy লে Eo 

| similar manner the remaining jatakas as well. ie AET Ne ae oe Jaina ruil e. 

{ z i show any, and i os A we HE 

| KHISHTIJ: By Chandraprakash Varma. devoutness, put 44 shackles Aan us te enci 

| Saraswati Publishing House, Allahabad. Pp. Muniji and asked him to free thee tt Shay aries 

A > “i ] Tha ॥ aa imself if 

| 108. Price Re. 1-8. could. The Muniji began to recite sla Cc i 

1051 c 


১৭1 Ric a 
praise of Rishabhdev Bhagavan, and atten 
? a 4 


An anthology of fifty-nine poems, by a poet 


ihe sa 


| who sings of the cver-inviting happiness of citation of cach shloka, one shackle broke in) 
if horizon, —that hyphen between Heaven and Thus at the end of the 44th verse ee und 
H Earth, whenever his imagination wafts him pletely free. On this Raja Bhoja Was : A 
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a on the eve of his exit from the aren 
Uddhava af a ee: instructions to His beloved Devotee and foll 
great Hindu S বিন the main portion of the Eleventh Book ° 
import cripture, Shrimad-Bhagavatam. These teachings =° ins 
es T those found in the Gita. The Present Volume on 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhave. 
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Tree 

symbol of the free 

he ১, 715 11125 it 

jain Stewart Collis writes in 
0! 


a small wood at 


= yen 
alk through ev $ 
We tells us that 


it eerie. If someone 
larming appearance 
quite likely to 
e outside 
in 

1957 B.C, or 


the eartl'est 


otal Jf we 
ify vp find 
“|| encounter & 


r what it is: 


devil: and in 


zis feared it is not seen fe 
ing else is seen, a god or a I 
aes of early man there were many tree- 
ind tree-devils to be placated and wor- 
a and treated with circumspection. 
time went on they saw more than gods 
‘iis, A multitude of supernatural beings 
ft ihe woods—snomes, fairies, elves, pixies, 
dryads, satyrs, leprechauns. It 
= F, ae a to us still and kow 
| A theri in literature. When we 
| we Go not find him ridiculous. 
stic or far-fetched 
could open a pine 
Yet we-accept it 
the notion that 
, of her Most potent ministers 


is strange 


accept 


ag Tage did confing him 
he remained a dozen 
and we are quite 

Oe টিন ৮ 
Porspery threaten to + d a: 
a aren to ren an 

tts knotty entrails till he 


he h 
Y thoucht 2 Homer and the ০৫৪৭ 
‘ere, of 11 Was not possible 
e 0006 nth he Crag was also the 
a ie Cre must be many 
Ste ond i the rich and lovely 
oj tual toile.” they beheld a 
s among which th 
তে ch the 
doit age Place, while the 
odern A times, Pan, has 


ays as Pantheism.: 
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Even the Gods of Olv 
Even the Gods of Olympus then‘selves started as 
ies Though eventually they held court upon 
th u 2 C 1 ine রি p শি শি 
ire Me m in all the panoply oi deified beings, 
ey could not have got there without the | 
of the oak, ths ivy, th ple bi টি 
e A apple and the mistletoc 
—ihus Zeus fr t <, Dionys a 
=: a eusal om the oak, Dionysus from the 
Ivy, App!lo trom the apple. 

Te W রহ বা E $ 3 : AT 
1m the same way we see Thor in Northern 
=“urope associated with the rowan tree whose 
bunched berries in autumn still astonish us like 
flaming flowers; We see Ukho, their god of 
thunder, and Taara, and Balder, ali taking their 
origin from the oak; we see the sacred grove of 
78, Renta) ও h 
Upsala dedicated to Woden, the god who after 
hanging for nine nights on the 


the prize of wisdom. In Egypt, we see, Osiris, 
ine god of vegetation, had his origin in a tree 
as also Adonis in Syria and Attis in 
Phrygia. The Book of the Dead of the 


ancient Egyptians gave instructions io all souls 
on their arduous journey io the Islands of the 
Blest. The soul on leaving the body set out to 
climb the hills and cross the desert; and, when 
at last, weary and faint with hunger and thirst, 
he reached the divine syeamores, then one of the 
goddesses—Nuit, Hathor, Selkit or Nit—emerged 
from a tree and offered him fruit, bread and 
water. Thus refreshed, he could proceed on his 
journey, but, being now the guest of the 
goddesses, he passed safely through all perils 
and eventually reached the Islands of the Blest 
where he found happiness and peace for 
evermore. 

Tt was not only the great forest with all its 
echoing myster’es and deep shadowy shrouds, 
nor the single tree of compelling size or fearful 
aspect, which commanded the veneration and 
promoted the idolatry of the people. A clump 
of trees made a great impression. A few stand- 
ing closely erect upon a hill suggested divinity. 
Sometimes they were thought of as the abode of 
gods, and sometimes they were regarded simply 
as natural temples in which gods might he 
approached. In both cases they were known as 
groves. No race was mpre influenced in this 
way than the Jews. So deeply did the Semites 
cling to the belief that there was a spititual 


R A টি - 


LOU 
ation that the Old Testa- 


P as m 
orce inherent in veg ] e 
ৃ d in removing the Deity 


| : 
| ment prophets, engage 
| 


out of reach, were appalled at the peve iy 
1 > . . = 
with which the Israelites persisted in planting 


roves ing tars in the sacred shades. 
groves and setting up al ars A Jenn 
| The Old Testament is riddled with | a 
ciations of the prophets regarding them: “He 
i i tA images, 
4 removed the high places, and Reet 7 8 
] and cut down the groves,” or “And they set the 
aroves in every high hill and 
to) মি 

under every green tree,” “And they left all the 
ii commandments of the Lord their God . . . n 
made a grove” and so on. As a boy at school, 
aged ten, I remember being expected to pull a 


up images and 


if solemn face over this, and under the head of 
] “divinity” being made to learn by. heart the 
of the prophets. This put me 


imprecations 
more against the prophets than the groves. 

A grove could also be a centre from which 
| a deity would give advice or make prophecies— 
$ that is, an oracle. A rustling could be heard 
among the branches! Was it not a god speak- 
ing ? Soon they learnt to interpret his message 
through specialists in this kind of thing—priests. 
Moreover, the roots of the trees were regarded 
as cords of communication with the lower 
regions, the abode of departed spirits who were 
informed with wisdom and knowledge of the 
future. Thus the very deep roots of the Oak at 
Dodona, reaching doyn to Tartarus, justified 
that the grove should he considered even more 
f qualified in prophetic power than the famous 
4 grove at Delphi, 

When we today look up into the sky we sce 
the endless ether. In earlier times they saw a 
roof, Here, heneath their feet. was the earth; 
there, above, was its roof—blue, scarfed or 
Hi sparkling with jewels, What was holding up the 

roof of the world? What vikna On 
ae oe ae লি mountain could 
Pere!) But stil F pi lar—and was thus 
wen EA en ore 2 was the 
for sustainin hin i ree, Was responsible 
EE of : টু They imagined the 
which was the Sc 55 famous of 

candinavian Yggdrasil Ash, 


go 3 All Life is figured b 
E e is fig y Them as a T 
4 Carlyle]. Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of ote 
n the kingdom 
its trunk reaches up নিত 
the whole Universe: it 
At the foot of it, in 
three Nornas, Fates — 
ent. Future: Watering its roots from 
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Descriptions of er 
kind lent টা re তাহ 
of the word-drugged joe ta 
of a tree “whose height wa zeki 
trees of the field, and hic 1 exalted 

॥ > and his bor ohs 
and his branches became a 5 Were 
multitude of waters when 1 AE because 
fowls of heaven made tl J Shot forth, ! 
and under his branches 
field bring forth their 
shadow dwelt all great nations.” 

And thus Nebuchadnezzar: 

I saw, and beheld a tree in th. «: 
the earth, and the height thereof Was ly 
tree grew, and was strong, and the en 
to the end of all the earth: Th len ta 
were fair and the fruit thereof নি hf 
was meat for all: the beasts of the fa 7 
shadow under it, and the fowls of the 
dwelt in the boughs thereof, and all flesh yf) 
fed of it.” i | 

in still earlier times when the mind my 
even more freely in creative mood theres 
really no boundary to the properties où 
Universe Tree.The grander the conception, i 
easier to believe. It bestowed knowledge, Wy 
dom, bliss. Tt could grant men courage af 
give worlen children. It was the ladder 
which the dead could mount to Heaven. ity 
vided milk, water, dew and rain. Its jute 
intoxicating. Its seed was the progemto f 
which all forms of life were created. ye 
was the abode of gods who fed upon thea 
which gave eternal life. Its roots Be | 
into the lowest depths of Üe ne 
from whence rose the springs the ahs ange} 
the rivers of the world. Its pa vare W 
the scaffolding of the sky; its ra “i put 
its fruit the stars—the sun and ™ 
bles in its branches.. 
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intricackes sive statement rather 
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i comprend up the mirror to a few} as- 


ave but h onceptions would make a 


e selves. The great god, 
thems light of his countenance fa 
the US Al the primeval gloom and 


eS js elle A j 3 
K ae the ocean, is represented 


aving emanated from a 
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waters. What we do find in Indian mythology, 
or in interpretations of it, is a deeper digging 
into the meaning and significance of symbols 
than we get elsewhere. Thus, to take a single 
example, there is the Garden of Eden with its 
Tree and its Serpent, The tree makes an easy 
symbol; it is the Tree of Knowledge, partaking 
of which we were expelled from the paradise of 
innocent ignorance and took upon ourselves the 
burden of consciousness, 
——_ 


Ta 


Some Modern English Writers 


writes in Careers and 


Stephen Spender 
Courses: 
I am going to talk about the several gene- 


rations of English writers, some of oe older 

7 re all today 

and some of them younger, who are a 
England. And in 


working and writing — in À e A 4 
talking about this English literary situation, 1 
want you. to bear in mind that I myself am a 
very old writer indeed. The reason why I am 
very old is firstly, that I am 45 about 10 years 
past the age when many people retire from 
better professions than writing and secondly, 
that a good many generations have gone by in 
the 25 years since I was 20, because I reckon 
that now-a-days it takes about 5 years for them 
to be a new generation of writers. Don’t blame 
this on the writers. It is really the result of our 
living in an epoch when every five years or sO 
it is discovered that events, or some event, has 
happened, which cuts the young people who are 
are just rising to the age of 20 irrevocably off 
from those who have attained the mature age 
age of 25. 
For instance, five years after the first World 
War, to a youth of 20 a veteran of 25 who had 
fought on the Western Front in France was a 
glamorous incomprehensible neurotic; and in 
the 1930s the older writers who participated 
perhaps in the Spanish Civil War, to a boy of 
20 already in 1935 seemed like some stone effigy 
of a participant in the Crusades. Thus it is 
a dinosaur who is now speaking to you and if 
I try to touch on the younger generations of 
writers in England I must warn you that I 
probably have the viewpoint of a derelict mons- 
ter. So, in the early 1920s we had writers 
like Michael Arlen, early Aldous Huxley and 
T.S. Eliot of the Waste Land, who seemed to 
characterize a period that ended exactly, I 
should say, in the year 1928. Then in 1928 
there was a spate of war books about the first 
World War, written 10 years after the event 
i.e., 10 years after 1918; and then there was 
the grim early 1930s, followed already in 1935 
by a revolt towards a kind of appocalyptic perso- 
nalism led by poets like Dylan Thomas, who 
has died recently, and George Barker: and 
en in 1939 there was the second World War 
oe the best writing had now the qualities of 
“a ere rome from the front, whether it 
Was a s front or a civilian front, in 
bombed London. And so on: so i i 
হু 1; 50 iÈ goes ‘on; 
years a new generation, and so I am 
with a rather curious literary scene 


nds 
ae me of a view of mountains seen 
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through a plain from) fay 


seen from the oce away 
5 an ths 1) perl r 
plain. Which jie a k an 
Eyo y 
To follow out my metaphor E 1s 
, a Tes 


are the cold peaks of the তি 
snow-covered, remote and Mountains 
That is how the work cae 
T.S. Eliot, W. B. Yea 2 
must seem to the youne পি aud 
getting on to 20 years, old 

sence of the white clear-cut 1 
cislve against the sky, 


W. 
8rsally 


Shay? 


Nountaing টা 


C and yet he p È 
is no Way of getting to her Th thinks pf 
heights of these mountains do © trang 


নী 9 not 
nect with the dusty plain on which be K m 
i y 


live and work. And o 

mountains, and still far iv ee 1৮0 
an animated town inhabited. b a ME 
self-indulgent, gay inventions of ily জি In 
Huxley and Evelyn Waugh. Here are i a ies p 
rell and Paul Pennyweather, creatures of ty ol 
line and Fall and Chrome Yellow and qutsible 
novels typical of the 1920s and not far slir. 0. 
from) themi are the exotic and erotic and inel% 1 sho 


Also Rises and always inhabitants of a Paisi $ 
the 1920s which today seems as remote as Mal ea 
vah or Babylon and of a Spain which va if 

country where nothing was thought abou @ 
cept 30117617177. And nearer still Way 
young writer on his dusty plain are a gup 
father figures towards whom our 20 yer 
writer feels a more lively ixritation. T 
Auden, McNiece, Isherwood, the writers © 
1930s, amongst whom there is msi 


towards us rather = 
out DY 


feels that somehow we Were 
therefore perhaps responsible 
Pleasant that has happened sine 
and just in the same Way E 
my parents’ generation should 
sensible arrangement with the a 
cause they did not do 50, they 
for the first World War; a F 
think that since we oppos? aa 
preventing it. we probably ™ 
worse than they 
dong nothing at all abo A 
that in any case by ™ 
about political themes We Ji 
of politics with literature, E রি 
their plain in an unt vn isi 
feel that we abandoned t oe 
suit of literature for 1 
a politica] cause into lite 


have com 
Kaiser 


or at any rate it Was not 


E রণ 
হি Pei other people, literature also 
by us piped severe losses. [hes 
11 It su is a further complication to my 
mu Nov Fee mountains and the Plain, and 
Nich | petaphor g despite the distancing and the inter- 
adm’ pig js that tions that T have described, 


এ bl 


ı genera 
all these 


k generations are writing 
inf ee at the same time. Eliot and Huxley 
sud 1 05 of the 1930s are by no means 
i wi লি in fact they are very active 
i ও and changing volcanoes and yet, 
, Ber very important from the young man’s 
Ta ae those old mountains Eliot and 
চিত ate changing along lines of their own 
হা opment, changing along lines which are quite 
18৫ jn time from| any that the younger writer 
oie so many generations later can develop 
ty a jg, In fact, if the past literature of the older 
Mr, (আঘাত proves inaccessible to him, the present 
s of ply of the older writers is also equally in-- 
and 000 as a starting point for the younger 
dar আধ Of course, in this account, just to be 
and malih | should mention that there are one or two 
' The wee accomplished writers who do not fall into 
a Pails such clear categories. For instance, there 
te as Ñi [raham Greene and his novels about Sin and 
ich ws “lcim and yet, admired as Graham Greene 
about পথ widely read as he is, I do not think that 
ill wérk influences any one else to feel sympathy 
a প্রথা] 3 রান for it or against it. So the 
) yar রাত, as J suggest, to the 
Jot and Edith Sitwell of 


j5 JS 
_ betwee! 


“Thess 
ters d Bf generations. 

রি NOY | . 

nyl dow, what does he do in this situation? I 


s Wy think th 
er 8 that answer 7 
our tha demon, th r to this question ought 


101, Ft be tot it 15 to say, I think the answer 
ved in l anticipa aay unexpected, arising from 
সা i নী direction although later on 
ar hh টকা be able to see that this 
en | 11601 y জা, 

think 4 er words chon was all along invitable; 
me ome: genius.” A e Answer ought really 
y and Ns to prob] genius is really always 
10200] hay t ১৪015 of literature. And in 


and S 06 all over the world 
e the sign of this lack of 
ngland, that the answer 
২৫» rather safe and compre- 
> too comprehensible. If 
agazines, like the London 
> YOU See it in the angry 
Writers, UnBer Writers and what a 
saying is: “No more ex- 
more myste- 
gone quite far 


© are willi 
willing to concede to them 


Es 
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is that we mi o 
ane an their ashes and miake 
work, t Swe ana OE Value in order, in our 
> to consolidate this and make ns 
clear and ordered out of it BUS 25 
for ourselves is th li ek what we want 
about k 5 e iterature of limited alms 
out known things, which also perhaps h 
background of academic learning K : Pe aave 
might Write a novel about th z es ampie We 
eyes ut the rather disreputable 
going on of Professors and 1620] 
University but টি a OD 
oy not the University of Oxford or 
Cambridge, we are sick and tired of them, but 
one Sea nigasi He Reading, And on 
ee € study accepted past models of respect- 
worthy poets and we will adapt these to express 
suitable occasions for our own poetry as these 
occasions arise in our experience.” I don’t think 
anyone who has read such a novel as Hurry on 
Down by Johh Wayne or Lucky Gin by Kingsley 
Ames would disagree with this account of their 
aims. What these writers really do is to aban- 
‘don the efforts of their predecessors. to take the 
most far-fetched ideas and to concentrate them 
into the terrible crystal of a story or poem. In 
fact, the very idea of doing anything as grandiose 
and as ambitious as this would strike the younger 
writers as wrong and they dryly remark that it 
is really better to describe truthfully one rather 
shabby provincial Don instead of aiming at pro- 
ducing anything so unreal and imexact as 
terrible crystals. Crystals, they go on to say, 
are the concern of minerologists, and I can quite 
imagine how the argument would go on. [i ought 
to add though that the picaresque novels of Mr, 
Wayne and Mr. Ames. which are about modern 
life with the scene laid in an English provincial 
University, are both of them very well written and 
they are highly entertaining. They certainly 
succeed in establishing a kind of basic idea from 
which to make a new start. 

And perhaps the most interesting thing about 
them, and perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the literature of the younger writers in 
England today, is that they reject tragedy. Not 
merely are they cynical and gay but they are 
written in a style which deliberately aims at pass- 
ing from one comic episode to another, without 
arriving at any particular conclusion or trying 
to state an attitude which is tragic towards life. 
They, on the contrary, insist on treating life as 
a string of anecdotes, as episodic, as funny as 
macabre but inconclusive. In other words, they 
go back to the literary formi which used to be 
called the picaresque. 

Now this is all very well in the novel but I 
must say that in poetry I find _ it rather less 
effective. Indeed it is only a certain neatness of 
form which prevents the poetry of Mr. Wayne 
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and Mr. Ames, because they and their friends write 
poems as well as novels, from being too dry 
and, in fact, rather boring. Of course, the point 
surely about a poem is that it does have to have 
intensity and passion behind it. D. H. Law- 
tence, for instance, once remarked: “The trouble 
about the so called Georgian poets who wrote 
before the first World War was that they blew 
off their poems when the pressure-guage of 
emotion had got too little steam up.” And the 
sae might be said about many of the younger 
poets writing in England today. But, all the 
same, I think one can understand the attitude of 
these younger writers. They do not want to go 
jn for Crusades because the Crusades have 
usually ended in wats. They do not want to be 
carried away by great passions.They like litera- 
ture, and they take writing seriously. I; is a 
kind of bedrock writing on a very narrow bed 
and a rather smallish rock. Probably, these writers 
would say they do not care if literature shrinks to 
rather narrow limits. They are not intimidated 


rity, retrenchment 
they look on their work 

job well. All the same I 9 
all this a littl, ? 
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What is Jordan? 
Fleet of the United States Navy 
ds the Middle East, the stability of 
recarious balance. By the time 
pear further explosive developments 
But whatever the internal] 
Hussein’s dominion, one ques- 
“sound to remain relevant: what is Jordan? 
aj" tive solution for an apparently unviable 
s dpends on the answer. : 
fact which is too often forgotten is that 
ike D, pin is Arab Palestine. The first partition of 
: Hine (the territory included in the provisions 
11 Balfour Declaration) took place in 1921. 
«Jat year, the Mandatory Power lopped off 
০105 of the origina] area of Palestine and 
——jthe mandate of Transjordan. This, in 
became the independent kingdom of Jordan, 
jt 1921 division Transjordan was allotted 
37400 square miles, while only 10,400 
fe miles remained to truncated Palestine. 
B, “ ঘন figures are equally illuminating, 
০৭ the partition Transjordan’s 
| s less than 400,000. The present 
000 has been reached through the 
some 500,000 Arabs in the 
abr te eure an drom Palestine in 1948, 
of some 500,000 Arab rte- 
o say, two-thirds of Jordan’s 
: consists of Palestine Arabs, 
fe ee Was initially Palestinian. 
(ian Arabs a k eb host countries, the 
fd are comp] N an have _ full voting 
BF dlear from Pietely enfranchised citizens. 
i geographical] data that in all essential 
h alestini demographically and. 
she 2৩ constitute a two- 
Ne Arabs, an is de facto. the state 
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attempt to subdivide it into categories labelled 
Jordanian” or, for that matter “Palestinian,” 
present developments indicate. In an interview 
with Kennett Love, a New York Times correspon- 
dent (March 23, 1957), the then Premier Nabulsi 
declared: “Jordan cannot live alone. Our inten- 
tions were from| the first to work for Arab unity; 
the first step is a sort of federation and the first 


phase of federation is to have it between i 
and Jordan.” ae 


Perhaps the most significant 
Mr. Kennett Love’s dispatch is his appraisal of 
Jordanian nationalist feeling. “Most Jordanians 
interviewed by this correspondent said that they 
did not regard the prospective loss of sovereign 
independence as a serious matter. Many spoke of 
themselves as South Syrians and declared that the 
people had not developed any strong sense of 
Jordanian nationality in thirty-six years.” 

These observations have long been familiar 
to students of the Middle East, Any useful 
approach to the problem of the region must dis- 
tinguish realistically between the authentic resur- 
gence of Arab national sentiment extending even 
to grandiose dreams of Pan-Islam, and the dynas- 
tic rivalries and feuds which cut across the area 
not always following ifs territorial demarcations. 
Artificially created buffer-states like Jordan can 
have no inner cohesiveness on the present basis. 
Jordan lacks economic viability since the with- 
drawal of the British subsidy, and the chief bond 
among its citizens is the hatred of Israel syste- 
matically nourished by the Egypt-Soviet-Syria 
axis. The only crop such soil can grow is trouble. 

The American decision to support an inde- 
pendent Jordan is welcome in so far as it serves 
notice on Russia to stop maneuvering in the 
area. The Eisenhower Doctrine was invoked as 
soon as young King Hussein announced to the 
world that “the propaganda campaign and the 
internal crisis were the responsibility of inter- 
national communism and its followers.” The 
President of the United States decided that the 
integrity of Jordan was vital to American} 
interests and took unilateral action to make his 
position unmistakably clear. American ships, 
equipped, we are told, with nuclear weapons and. 
headed by the air-carrier Forrestal, set sail in the 
appropriate direction. The Middle Eastern agita- 
tors and, presumably, Soviet Russia got the point. 


paragraph in 


166 


at the United States acted 
without consulting its allies and without sanction 
of the United Nations. When America felt its 
interests threatened by further communist pene- 
tration in the Middle East, our country acted 
swiftly and alone, apparently prepared to accept 
whatever consequences the move might 18 
including the possibility of military action. Whe- 
ther or not one approves of : brinksmanship as 
national policy, one cannot help wondering why the 
United States chose Jordan for this demonstra- 
tion, The extent of Soviet penetration had been 
more forcefully shown by the wholesale arming 
of Egypt and Syria, and by Soviet support of 
Egypt’s seizure of the Suez Canal. 


Tt may be noted th 


The threat 


ito the West, through absolute control of canal 
by pro-Russian elements and the loss of oil sup- 
plies and vital oil routes to Great Britain and 
Europe, was a far more dangerous love in the 
struggle for power between East and West than 
anything that could happen in the feeble kingdom 
of Jordan. Yet the United States chose to be 
$ righteously indignant when the democracies of 
i England, France, and Israel took independent 
ce) steps to safeguard their particular interests as 
these were vitally endangered by the build-up of 
Soviet armor in Sinai and the canal zone. Then 
President Eisenhower grew eloquent on the 
sanctity of the United Nations as an instrument 
for the redress of grievances and as the forum 
if for the peaceful settlement of disputes. The 
chief result of American intervention last October 
seems to have been the total loss of the Suez 
i} Canal as an international waterway. The Egyp- 
tian dictator has emerged from his military 
iW defeat with the victor’s prize of absolute control 
J of the Suez Canal, and makes no secret of his 
further aggressive designs against Israel, 


an Buster, all this is water through the canal. 
It suits our government, the United Nations 
can be bypassed without homily or sancti 
The question now is to what purpos, will 
Hussein and his state be bolstered D 

ৃ If Jordan is 
tinue its role of 
ther Britain or th 
: brighter than its 
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such a dismemberment 
would only. add to th 
Jordan could co] । 
ner vitality and not as an 
it to become openly what ay 
of Arab Palestine, just 
Jewish Palestine. This would 
population of Jordan, inet 
energies in sterile হী a Squanderin, 
of a second or third rou ae Violent | 
centrate on the development aoe tave to ei 
is not idle fantasy. In দর eunn ii 
once one of the granaries of Ro the region 
irrigated and restored, just as Ts He 
through zeal and imagination on Bs We; 
that of the Jordan Valley Authorit a Has 
effect, would transform Jordan as val i ১৫ 
Israel. Jordan and Ikrael from a sate os 
mic and physiographic unit whose industri! pt 
agricultural potential could 16 richly শন 
a el 


The emergence of an economically yi 
Jordan would be a logical solution for the cia), 
Arab refugee problem, so long fostered ani 
cerbated by Arab  demagogues. Palen influ 
nationalism could be gratified on the soil ove i 
is actually Palestine, and perhaps the other diyas re 
states could be persuaded to permit their Ktk of 
to start leading normal lives of productive lihe re 

Admittedly, so reasonable a propii" we 
little to recommend it to the Egyptian Uh ice, Ed 
or his cohorts who are moze concemed H the | 
maintenance of a casus belli than in the Mp hands 
their wretched populations. But, veel and 
United States has entered the areni ot rials 
connection with Jordan, perhaps some pe enun 
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tural eg y is largely for its broad i 
lustri oral fervour that American literature has 
$ influence across the oceans. As 
41s the nineteenth century, American Hite- 
twasa world force. Shelley fed on the 
es Brockden Brown: Keats 
wonderful 


of 
105 regarded in China and Japan as a 
democracy. In Russia, 
: revolution his poems “honouring 
না? Were declaimed all over the country. 
i“. 71] ০ Edgar Allan Poe was mostly respon- 
; vel the peculiar turn French literature took 
vs os of such writers as Baudelaire, 
diel Ibo Paul Valery, who in turn, founded 
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es a © an administration in 
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To Emerson, his conte 
the greatest American 
much more. He 
Journals: “Jt was 
if an empire spok 
worthy but large, 
old intelligence. 
tality of a superstitious 
critica] than Emerson. 
stupid” and its religion 
essays and 
thought. 


It is said that the transcendentalism of 
Emerson and Thoreau must be traced to French 
utopianism and German mysticism. (But let it 
be remembered that in those countries transcen- 
dentalism led to an abdication from public 
affairs, but in America, as in India, it led to an 
incessant concern with them. That really is the 
essence of Hindu philosophy—service above 


self, 


mporary and one of- 
s of all time, India meant 
wrote of the Gita in his 
the first: of books; it was as 
e to us; nothing small or un- 
Serene, consistent, the voice of 

-” Tt is not the sentimen- 
man. Few were more 
Formerly “Indostan was 
“absurd.” But later his 
poems were impregnated with Indian 


It was a very powerful current in the nine- 
teenth-century America and not a few felt its 
influence. Besides Thoreau and Emerson, there 
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cott and Margaret Fuller. Arthur 
jttier (whom every school- 
“offers in his poetic 
work more poems on Oriental themes, more 
paraphrases of Oriental maxis and more imi- 
"tations of Oriental models than may be found 
in Emerson’s verse.” 
5 Whitman, of course, 
America” as Swami Vivekananda 
Leaves of Grass shows no superficial 
standing of the Gita. 


is the “Sanyasin of 
said. His 
under- 


Later Carl Sandburg and Eugene O'Neill 
showed considerably the influence of Indian 
thought in their writings. The crowning 


achievement is that of T. S. Eliot, who, one 
Makes bold to say, would have written not The 
Waste Land but altogether a different poem) but 
for the influence of the Upanishads. What 
otherwise might have been a poem of disinte- 
gration now ends with Shanti, Shanti and hope 
for the future of man, thanks to the message of 
Datta, Dayadhwam and Damayata from the Bri- 
47217৫79014. Upanishad. . 

j If for nothing, only for the curiosity of 
"knowing what effect the so-called other-wordly 
Philosophy of the Hindus has had on a practical 
M people like the Americans, it is worthwhile 
studying their literature. Speaking of the infil- 
|) tration of Hindu thought into America, Romain 
| Rolland said in his Prophets of New India: “For 

there can be no doubt that it has contributed to 
the strange moral and religious mentality of 
the modern United States. . . . It is a psycho- 
logical problem. of the first order intimately con- 
nected with the history of our civilization.” 
: Another Western j 
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a paper on Anierican literature for the lng 
Honours courses, 

It is of interest to note that the 9018 
in Paris established a chair in Ane 
literature 35 years ago and the Universi 
Berlin had a similar chair up to the collipe 
Germany; in Uppsala, Sweden, there t 
American Institute. Oslo has made Andi 
literature the special field of one 01151 
manent chairs. i 
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DI Ohaudhurion the Ghatakarpara Kavye and G ill ০৮০ : 2 
|| the Padanka-duta শহর 0 0 areny e Kleiser, recognised as the world’s fore- 
I}; SANSKRIT POETS OF MEDIAEVAL most Speech Specialist, enables you, by a unique 
| INDIA (Based upon Anthologies) 5 vols. 35 0 | method, at your home, in a very short time, through 
d ith tarien) z simple straightforward Lessons of his Mail Course in 
ছানি vith commen aries of Bharat IO Public Speaking and Development of Personal Power 
| b) MEGEADUTA with commentaries of 
1. Saavat and Sanatan Gosvamin 8 0 Become a Brilliant Talker ; 
Ni. cies DUTA-KAVYETIHASA Make Your Voice Clearer, More Flexible and More 
১ | in Sanskrit) Rexin 5 0 esonant ; 
4) S . 
(CONTRIBUTIONS OF BENG AL TO Train Your Memory and Develop Concentration; / 
| SMRITI LITERATURE 3 Gain Poi 3 ‘de 
] 3 8 ain Poise and Greater Solf-Confidence ১ 
a ae HISTORY in 4 Volumes 23 8 Build Up a Strong, Winning Personality ; 
: AL WORKS, Ete, Control Nerves and Dispel Self-Consciousness ; 
4 k a) GEA Composition Converse Engagingly in all Social Contacts ; 
Fy b) Srapna Rech vame (in th 1 0 Propose and Respond to Toasts ; f 
¢ @ a Rakti-tattya R Un the press) 10 Conquer Timidity and Hesitancy ; 3 
8) জাম tt il AY Overcome Stadge-Fright and Think on Your Feet ; 
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* HINDU, DHARMA WITH টি Speak Fluently, Accurately and Persuapively ; 
W ga rgavad Gita ; রি Grip Attention and Argue Effectively $ : 
টি 1 0 Sway Individuals as well as Multitudes; 
E WORKS 1 0 Be a Living Force ; { 
‘Wat Chandra Vid ; Earn More Money, Acquire More Power and Get 
টা Say ধন D )1 p More Pleasure out of Life. 
avali, 61 ye Van $ Bae 
| eight Vols. 12 0 The Course comprises 24 Separate Weekly Lessons, — 
Each 1 8 ig Cloth-bound Books, 6 Concentration Cards and ~ 
Rexin 38 | S58 ieee Cards: 
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Paper 2 8 z r Fe 
| Yh POST i 5 0 Get a Set reserved at once. This training has been 
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Appearances...and a pair of pears 


Prars, like appearances, are deceptive. You 
can’t tell their quality by gazing at them. 
Moral: If you're buying pears, taste them first. 
But testing by tasting gets you nowhere 
if, for instance, you are buying soap. For 
that (and most packaged goods, too ), sensible 
shoppers have a surer guide to quality : they 
go by a name they can trust, a brand they 
have used and found reliable, | 
For nearly 70 years, people have trusted 
Hindustan Lever Products because their high 
quality has been unvarying, 


And they trust 
because we test, 
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Hindustan Lever serves the home 


At Hindustan Lever, we examine a a | 
products at every stage of mane is if 
make sure that they stand up to রা... | 
“create climate’ in a laboratory ee | 
them under all weather conditions. bs | 
their performance by using them ৪ | 
in the home. 

\ All this means 1,200 tes 
ducts like Lifebuoy Soap, familiar 
and Gibbs SR Toothpaste — ta 
ducts because they are 50 fi 
Widely trusted, and trusted , 
because they are tested. 
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Indicated in 
INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
HYPER-ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, 
Etc., Etc, 


AVailab 3 
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Hair & Brain Tonic 


Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff, ‘protects scalp, 
increases memory and induces sound 
sleep Useful to everyone in all 
seasons. Rs. 4/- for big bottle and 
Rs. 2/- for small bottle, 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


= 


Ayurvedic Medicine 


RAMTIRTH 
BRAHMI OIL 


Special No. 1 


RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM ~ 
Bombay-14, [ C. Rly. ] 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask 

for our attractive ASANA CHART 

(MAP) showing YOGIC ASANAS,  — | 
\ which will be sent on. receipt of এ 

M.O. for Rs. 2/- including Postage. 0 

These ASANAS can. easily be per- 

formed at home. $ 


I Yogic Classes are regularly conducted I 
from 7-80 to 9-30 am. and evening 
from 6 to 7-30 p.m. at the above 

L address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10am ২ 
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Java 


A tropical isle ofgreat natural 
beauty, sometimes called the Pearl 
of the East Indies.” 
“The natural beauty and grace of 
the Javanese women complete the perfect picture 


they make when dressed in their national costume. 
This consists of a short robe covered with a long 
৮ loose garment over which is worn a 
brightly coloured; long sleeved coat. The 
beautiful gold and silver embroidery work on the 
coat makes this costume a work of art. 
There is no end to the variety of - . 
costumes all over the world, : 


D 


Wherever you go a 
—they’re good 
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Four hundred young engineers who 

will man the three new. State steel plants ~ 
will spend six weeks at Jamshedpur ; i 
before they go abroad for training. ! 


Here at the steel city, an orientation 
course will acquaint them with the first 
essentials of steelmaking in India. 

And they will undoubtedly get a friendly 
tip or two from Tata Steel veterans. 


Jamshedpur is proud to welcome these 
` steelmakers of tomorrow. 


TATA STEEL 


ON TO TWO MILLION TONS 


i টি Q 
THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 
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«AFTER Catalytic Cracking, REFINEMENT» 


) chuckles snobbish Adipocere. l 


(Pronounced ‘adi-po-saire’ ) 


MA 


[0011 
Postage MUP 


ogl | 7, J ; | 
; F I've come a long way, being drilled out of the earth, | 
cu 


transported to the Refinery and put through many 
i Processes—fractional distillation being one of them. 


8 : Now I go through another process, that of Catalytic 
basal || Cracking, which gives a higher yield of several products. 
Disens 4 final Stage of processing includes “Treating” and 
i ; Ee Whereby all corrosive and odorous 
ro না m removed from me. I take my fina} 

Pes, I should say. You can’t recognize 


nt 01014 You 
| Yur old frie 
| nd any more, for ] am now Refined! 


The vari 

$ eet Petroleum products—that’s me in many 

HALL, from T Stored in the finished product “tank farm” 

10% || From টি and wagons take them to the market, 
ND in the z m forever on the move ready to 


Ogre: 5 
Hoye Bress of everything that needs to move. 


] around ; 

Rs Meet you. in one form or another and 

a E Weil, Why not look out for me 
» and 11] tell you all about it. 
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(Oil of Abrus Precatorius) 


A SURE remedy for falling hairs, baldness, dandruff 
and all kinds of hair diseases, Dr. N, O. Basu, 
BBC., M.B., D.T.M., D.P.H. I. R. G. Kar Road, Room No. 5 
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Stockists: Dey’s Medical Stores, Ltd, Calcutta 
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Rare Books | twice Dr. B. emiership, 
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on India, | before Kalimata he wrote 
` that he would recover from 
Lists issued | and be re-elected. The Emb: 
Mr. H. Gordon, wrote : ‘‘I have b 
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Iie Great Illusion = SFO 
l a Calcutta weekly, that specializes m 
hiring economic and political affairs, has 
Wily remarked in one of its special issues, 
the only visible effects of the completion 
lie First Five-Year Plan were soaring prices 
}istising spiral of unemployment, Although 
11000 and accuracy in the data put forward 
aport might both be questioned, there can 
jo question about the above statement, 
a conviction of the common man is 
auld ; 
lihas been remarked by no less a person 
Ss Geoffrey Tyson, who so very ably 
- Premier economic weekly of India, 
7a, from 1932 to 1952, that there has 
ইসি change of opinion about the 
a an article, written in the 
[Recently hee of London, he writes: 
[৮১৮ for the first time, doubts have 
fu, 19810 about India’s ability to carry 
Second Five-Year Plan; more 
i : 12005 are heard loudest of all 
Year ago aa a complete change of 
ae senior civil servants 
gat have had their mental 
they mostly kept to them- 
lave been the grossest 
ey to question 
abrupt, chang. hat bas happened 
“On টি of front?” 
নও] ৩1 ask the question, 
litany 1:9১, either evaded him or 
l © put it bluntly. 
S the loss of faith of the 
we mean the faith of 
S and in the Congress 
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NOTES 


The nation is gettin 
ruthless neglect and disregard. 
have got in these past ten years a 
and promises, which have been 
ceferred, of relief and bette 
been talk, in season and 
Welfare State. What the Man 


g demoralised, through 


All that they 
re pious hopes 
progressively 


tment. There has 
out of season, of a 


in the Street — 


observes today is a State and a Nation that is 
solely and ruthlessly exploited for the better- 
ment of a small group of politicians, their myr- ya 


midons of office and of a small 


group of pro- 


fiteers. All of them are far better off than ever 


before, particularly the group 


of politicians. 


And the burden of the tax-payer, the house- 


holder and the honest workman, 


has increased 


five-fold, where the cost of living is concerned. 
The standard of living of the middle-class, 


who are the backbone of any 


lower today than it has been since the begin- 


ning of this century. 


This is the reason why the 
people has gone down, and they 
in the capacity—in some cases 


democracy, is 
ন্‌ 


morale of the E 
have no faith 
even of the 


integrity—of most of the persons who are in ~ 
high office and in positions of trust. And that 


1S? 


in taxation, direct and indirect. 


ও why they are protesting against the increase E 


The Plans are doomed to failure unless 
organised labour can be persuaded to obser 


some social laws. 


West Bengal has already 


become a plague-spot where industry is con- 
cerned and the latest disruptive movement, the 
Bank strike, is affecting the trade also to a ve y 
serious extent. Organised labour is also follow- 
ing the path of exploitation, the forcible im 
position of terms on a vast majority for th 


illusory benefit of a very few. 


ki 


Communalism Stalks the South 
The whole of the country received a 
shock from the communal riots in a district of 
Madras in which Hindus belonging to one caste 
mercilessly murdered their co-religionist of a 
different caste. The tragedy arose out of the 
murder of a Christian Harijan, in an obscure 
i village in the Mridukalathur Taluka in the 
দু ‘district of Ramnathapuram in the State of 
2 Madras. Immediately riot broke out between 
E the Harijans and the Marabars (Thebars). The 
conflagration soon spread out to the neighbour- 
ing Talukas and even to the nearby district of 
A Madurai and cost nearly fifty precious lives. 
x The rioters resorted to all the well-known 
tactics of goondaism, arson, looting and murder. 
They fought one another with firearms. The 
riots have been a blot to India’s fair name and 
a proper investigation into its origin is imme- 
diately called for. It is a moot question whether 
the loss of life of one individual could lead to 
such a widespread and violent riot. The initial 
leniency of the police in dealing with the situa- 
tion would also seem to invite comments. 

_ India had to pay a very great price for the 
vice of communalism. One should have thought 
on the lessons of the tragic events leading to 
tee of the country and of the 
উট সার both in India and her 
টনি a fe Bn had conclusively de- 
578 ineffectiveness of commu- 
peasants of Basten a 857 
n Pakistan, the refugees dying 
_ im the Sealdah platform and the itinerant 
ঢং ED are a constant reminder of what com- 
munalism. ends in. The homeless orp} 
Ramnathapuram would, it i হট of 

। , 1t is hoped, drive ho 
this lesson to the people in t a me 
_ having been largely unaffected i a ee 
munal strifes might have missed a al 


great 


$ Why Efficiency Suffers? 

: রা is on the decline almost in every 
sphere of life in India—particularly in the 
: government departments. Trains ar ily 

inte, posts are usually uncertain, টির i 
eo short, inefficiency reigns টা 
+ 2 causes are many; but one of the 

important is the absence of any spirit of 
ose occupying the higher 
bureaucracy. ‘The follow- 
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ing news-item appearing ; ; 
. $ : n 1 E 
September 13, illustrates th 2 the State | m 
Another instance of a putt ‘a fhe fo 
: raj 000৫ 
minutes late because of the ai Tn, i i 
senior official t : Isis Hyer 
ae official to have hig way hag tte ty ont 
As a result of the detention th ৩0001010৪01 
connexion with an important ae tin yy 
ESTERS : ‘ain 
3 A Third Class bogie of the i 
assenger train was found TA 
d dama Sf 
ged alter jp ya K 


reached Bhadreswar on th 
6 Ne Eastern Rai 
any 


from Howrah on Wednesday night, T 
moval of the damaged bogie require l 4 belt 
of a saloon. Reattachment of the ad 
lave disturbed the arrangement of tt 
ing bogies, involving considerable a pe 
The railway staff at Bhadresyay টু | 
proached Mr. S. P. Chatterjee Divi, i 
Superintendent, ‘Transportation, Dhanbad, i be 
was in the saloon, and requested him to tedi it ma 
for the rest of his journey in a First Class 0105 n 
partment of the train. Mr. Chatterjee, who rita oect 
on his way to Dhanbad, insisted that he mies 
travel in the saloon. fin in 

“The staff had to reattach the saloon indy mth tl 
train according to the set pattern, after ailte val 
ing the damaged bogie. The operstia 1010 
over an hour as the shunting facilities জু 
small station, like Bhadreswar, are ol A. 
limited. 

“The Asansol-Bareilly Pass 
Asansol when the Moghalsarai Pa 
the station. A large number of peop 
in the Moghalsarai Passenger iy y 
caught the other train at Asansol T : 
নট .. Chatter)? 
there. They included Mr., yas M 

Being a railwayman himself ne | 
to expect of the officer Shri oi to 01 
would be instructing the stafi 20 n o0 
delay.in an effort to reattach his a 
happened was however comple 
trary. It would be 11766009106 ২ 


steps, if any, the rai 


sisted that his saloon be £ hole! 
train, thereby displacing ; 
third class passengers, a 
of the Puja holidays. 
specimen? 


| Í the Bureaucrats 
Stati, | it Woy Northcote Parkinson of the. 
00050 [9125 has formulated ia law on 
Uing sly LO yreaucracy - According to him, 
tence Te goth © ands on the basis of the fact 
eu) 05 so as to fill the time available 
For example, an elderly 


0. 


if Jeisu! 
‘fetter W 
tes for a 
Parkinson proceeds on two as- 
ich, he says in an article in the 
detache iy Reporter of New York, are almost 
loon yh petite These assumptions are: (1) 
ants to multiply subordinates, not 
kelay. [es and (2) “Officials make work for each 
যাগ Gh.» From these he concludes that “there 
Divisith jp little or no relationship between the 
mbad, Wig be done and the size of the staff to 
m to Whit may be assigned. A lack of real acti- 
Class oshdoes not, of necessity, result in leisure. A 
ce, wlow#afoecupation is not necessarily revealed by 
rat 18015) idleness. The thing to be done 
in importance and complexity in direct 

aloon tof the time to be spent.” ` 
fter wait validity of Parkinson’s analysis is at 
00110111005 as one looks at the working of the 
রা 2ent departments in India. The various 
e eyes are inflating in numbers. yet no 
a A ont ৩ is visible. But 
ee. e 10 olhcers, at least generally, 
ger Tee 9 much free time. 
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take advantage of the fact that no one can con- 
clusively prove non-delivery of unregistered 
packets and parcels. But the efficiency of the 
department can be measured only by the extent 
to which such complaints are made. Is it really 
too much to hope that the authorities would 
take public complaints a bit more seriously and 
try to enforce a greater degree of discipline over 
the staff? The indiscipline among the postal 
employees is due, we know, also partly to the 
irresponsible trade union leadership. It is there- 
fore, time that our trade union leaders also 
realized the need for a change of their organi- 
zational and political tactics. This policy of 
intransigence is hitting West Bengal vitally, in 
particular, making it a plague-spot for trade and 


industry. ty ae 
a a Bi 


Annual Report of the Reserve Bank 
“The Indian economy exhibited signs of the 
growing strain imposed by a high rate of invest- 
ment which was partly deficit-financed. Evidence 
of this strain was reflected in the continued rise 
of commodity prices and costs of living, in 


monetary stringency and a rapid decline in 
foreign exchange reserves. A wide range of 
corrective measures, which included additional 
taxation, a restrictive import policy except as 


regards foodgrains, and general as well as selec- 
tive credit controls was adopted by Government 
and the Reserve Bank to deal with the situation.” 
Thus observes the Central Board of Directors of 
the Reserve Bank of India in its Report for the 
accounting year ended June 1957. The report 
contains, as usual, a survey of the major econo- 
mic developments during the year and a detailed 
account of the measures taken in the fields of 
credit policy, banking development and legisla- 
tion, and supervision of banks. 

Agricultural production in 1955-56 was 
slightly lower than in 1954-55 due mainly to a 
fall in foodgrains output, but in 1956-57 the pro- 
duction of foodgrains is estimated to have risen 
by 3-6 million tons or 5.5 per cent and the total 
agricultural output also rose by about 6 per cent. 
The rising trend of industrial production was well 
maintained during the year; the average index 
of industrial production for 1956 (base: 1951-= 
100) recorded a rise of about 9 per cent over 1955 
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9 per cent higher than in 
6. The price situation 
al index 


141.9, was also about 


7 the same period of 195 | 
ed to cause concern, with the gener 


| tinu ne 
1 T esale prices (base: 1952-53-100) rising 
i further by 8.3 per cent between June 1956 and 
f June 1957 on top of a rise of 13.8 per cent m 


1955-56. The rise in prices, the Report observes, 


was attributable to the rising impact on demand 
of the incomes generated by heavy investment 
under the Plan and the relative shortfall in agri- 
cultural production, particularly of coarse grams 
in 1955-56, accompanied by increased tendency 
to hold foodgrains partly with the help of bank 
credit. The short-term measures which Govern- 
ment took to curb the rise in prices included 
arrangements for imports of wheat and rice. 
Credit restriction measures were also employed 
by the Reserve Bank to deal with the situation. 
The only long-term solution to the problem, the 
Report states, is increase in output, accompanied 
by appropriate fiscal and monetary policies. 


The expansionary forces in the economy 
| were operative in the monetary and banking 
| spheres. In 1956-57, there was a substantial 


= increase in money supply with the public, though 
\ the magnitude of increase (Rs. 153) was smaller 
than in the previous year (Rs. 212 crores). The 
larger deficit in the balance of payments consi- 
derably neutralised the expansionist effect of a 
larger volume of deficit financing by Government 
and of bank credit. Scheduled bank credit ex- 
panded by Rs. 164 crores as compared to Rs. 142 
crores in the preceding year. The substantial 
tise in imports was undoubtedly an important 
factor in the sharp rise in bank credit. The rise 

in the deposit resources of the scheduled banks 

at Rs. 178 crores, was, however, much larger 

| than in 1955-56, the increase being largely con- 
= nected with the import of U.S. surplus’ agricul- 
| tural commodities under Public L anil 
the expansion of depos} Ee Song 
the €posits was as lar 
in bank credit, 


in view of the already ov 
extended position রি 
e p of banks at the beginning of 


fz the year, the pressure on the liquidit 

and monetary stringency in না en ee 
in liquid resources was filled 
by borrowings from the Reserve Bank the 
dings of which touched a peak of Rs, 103 
at the end of March 1957. The mame 
ing borrowings from the Reserve 


ge as the rise 


Bank was Rs. 68 Crores 


duri 
than twice the figure for mg 19 


8 
1955.56, 


টার 
3 Try |. the 
The rising tempo of শী, আ।] ig the 


Plan, which is estimated to লিও the Sry রা 
little over Rs. 600 crores jn fy, | 
crores in 1956-57 and to over R 


1957-58, is reflected in the 
budgetary deficits of the C 8 o 
ee entral andy 
Governments. The 1956.57 deficit of Sel pe 
and States together at about Rs A © Cay ip of 3 
about Rs. 100 crores hich YY TO ক 

d gher than in 103] 
The deficit for 1957-58 of 4} ৯] | 
the Centre alone: ore 
estimated at Rs. 280 crores, after taki til ore 
0010] edit J 

; : in 
account the new tax proposals, while the Say fed 1 
have also budgeted for deficits totalling Rs we Re 
sere ae 6 is, Gl fhe Res 
crores on revenue account. Net borrowings dl contr 
the Centre and States amounted to Rs. Wene rai 
crores during 1956-57, as compared with tha dive 
Rs. 82 crores in 1955-56, but the actual dhs trough 
tion of Government securities in 1956-57 by শী 
public was much smaller, if account is taken isration 
the purchases made by the Reserve Banka purcl 
the State Governments during the year. ts by 
The high and continuing deficit in blo fy 
of payments was the most conspicuous feik Reser 

pay > he এ 
of the economy during the year, Lie Sabo, 


assets of the Reserve Bank declining by না ic anc 
crores to Rs. 457 crores in spite of a Uf Mle ye 
The deft i 
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of an unprecedented fuse ০ 
the public and te 18181 
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reserves for instance, the ban stments © rate 
of new foreign exchange cong impot A 
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During the year 1956-91 A 
tary and credit policies cont 


„o economic context. The Bank’s 
eae i controlled expansion. In the 
Be 1, with considerable inflationary 
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e economy. 


oe A > "15- 
ধর 105 E emphasises, is a common characteris 
m k Repo! phase of economic boom, reflecting 
© | of a 
Te fe 0 


Crores Ve 01001] as 
n 10 থা than a d 
Te alone į 1 credit. Jn fact, 
taking ilf it in India have expanded al an  unprece- 
> the Ste] dated rate during the last three years or so. 


money supply and bank 


ling Rs g Tte Reserve Bank sought to achieve the objective 
rrowing df controlled expansion on the one hand, through 
to Rs, Wome raising of the cost of credit together with 
with thidgetive credit controls, and on the other, 
tual absiildouzh temporary liberalisation of the bill 
6-57 by Kutter scheme and revision of the open market 
15041081109 policy. Since November 1956, the 

Bank wht purchases by the Bank of Government secu- 
1 fis by the year-end amounted to Rs. 30 crores. 
in bilo fp regard to measures of credit 


F restraint, 
ious dh Reserve Bank used 


both general and selective 


"o tols, the latter for the first time on a syste- 

aiil Ae significant scale. During the first half 

‘lt ul year, credit policy was mainly one of 
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oN credit fon rs £ 5 a 
and bef tan credit for assisting speculative activity 
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ommodities, but in the second half, 
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banks seeking their Co-Operation in achieving a 
positive reduction in the level of bank credit 
without diminishing assistance ` to the essential 
sectors. The banks were also asked to take 
Sieps to reduce their systematic and continued 
reliance on the Reserve Bank, as a situation 
might arise calling for a review of the present 
arrangements regarding assistance from the 
Reserve Bank. The letter has been interpreted 
in banking circles as marking a transition from a 
policy of cautious lending to one of positive and 
constructive restraint, 

As regards the prospect, the Report observes, 
monetary and credit policies have to be directed 
to ensuring that the expansion of money and 
credit does not take place at a rate dispropor- 
tionate to the capacity of the community to 
mobilise real resources for development. The 
problem of resources is two-fold: that of domestic 
resources and foreign, resources required for the 
foreign exchange content of development. The 
Report observes that the Second Five-Year Plan, 
as it was originally formulated, involved heavy 
reliance on external assistance, and development 
in the initial period of the Plan point clearly to 
the need for even more of such assistance. As 
against this, the outlook on the availability of 
such finance is yet not clear. It is therefore 
clearly desirable to keep investment in the eco- 
nomy in the immediate future within the limits 
of domestic and external resources in sight. It 
would also be necessary to exercise some res- 
traint on the growth of consumption. Every 
effort must be made to get the maximum results 
from the actual investments undertaken. And, 
the Plan targets for both the public and private 
sectors need to be rigorously and urgently 
reviewed. It is these adjustments in pro-- 
grammes, public and private, and the detailed 
formulation of fiscal, monetary and credit poli- 
cies directed to maximise the resources available 
for investment that constitute the immediate — 
tasks ahead, concludes the Report. we 

The Report commends a reduction in 
domestic consumption with a view to increasing 
our exports. The idea is good no doubt, but 
the consequence may not be good in all cases. 
Just to cite the example of sugar. In 1957 the 
sugar production in this country reached a 
record figure of 20.29 lakh tons. India is now 


a 
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gar to foreign countries and as a result 


orting su 
eg scar wee is soaring. The excise duty to 
a certain extent 15 also responsible for the higher 
But the shortage resulting from 
fully utilised by the dealers 
igh profits on 
short 


price of sugar. 
the export is being 
and the hoarders so as to reap h 
ihe existing stock. In other words, the 
supply of a commodity will cause its price to go 
up and the dealers will be benefited by profiteer- 
ing. The overall result will be the rise in the 
price level, a rise in the cost of living and a rise 
"in the cost of production. 


The Political Storm Centre 


Hardly a day passes without bringing a news 
of disturbance from the Middle East. Even since 
the dawn of civilisation the Middle East has been 
the storm centre of history. From the days of 
early Greek colonisation and the expedition of 
_ Agamemnon and Alexander the Great, the Middle 
_ East has provided the battlegrounds where empires 
_ Were ruined and empires were rebuilt. It is 

here where the two continents meet and where 
q also meet diverse people, diverse language and 
| culture and customs. Religion, rather than poli- 
tical unity, is still the most formidable force that 

/ has been the cradle of political swings. Politi- 
eal events have been changing in rapid strides 
and galaxy of personalities are coming in and 
going out of the political arena Xerxes. and the 
Crusades and the Arab League and the Sic Canal 
1৮৯৯ 
their laurels man i Sah oe woo 
ee ele ; y crowns went into the ruins 
of history. The modern time has its thrills and 

heavals in the Pan-Arabism, the Baghdad : 

e nationalisation of the Suez Ca: ae ee 
nal, the rise of 


racial forces Jike 


Egyptians, 
Tt is an area rich in 


st and the West 
y icti | 
was the victim of colonialism and 


m from the very ancient time down to 
R + At present a new form of impe- 
TS to engulf this area in the shape 

e and the Baghdad Pact on 
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national boundaries—th : 1 
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again 
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Saudi Arabia has an area of | 6 milly 
j n 


in Iraq, the Hashemite in Jr 
Saudi, the Maronite 
Lebanon. 


square kilometres and a population of 6 millon 
Egypt has an area of one million square kilometre 
and a population of 20.70 million; Israel has i E 
area of 20,678 square kilometres and a population alim t 
of 1.76 million; Lebanon has an area of 1040) hal p 
square kilometres and a population of 1.38 million; | fil res 
Iraq has a population of 5 million; Syria 3.30 এ] i 
lion, and Jordan 1.40 million. The Middle Fasti | 
rich in oil resources and as much as 66 pert | 
of oil reserves of the world are in the Middle Eas i 
The Middle East oil resources are given in tlt | 
following table: 

Annual Production 


(million tons) 


Proved reserie | 


Bahrain sa IS 
Egypt of foals 
Tran . 16.0 
Iraq 33.2 
Kuwait ., 54.0 
Kuwait Neutral Zone .. 1-4 
Qatar ১০:০৪) 
Saudi Arabia 46.8 
মী 
Total 160.0 
de 
According to the estimates aie 
OEEC Commission for ee of © 
countries imported 117 million tons! 
1955 and it will go up to 175 niig 1955; 
and 415 million tons in 1919, 80) 


tern Europe ot 
Tast a8 গা, 
in 195 


cent 


total oil imports by Wes 
came from the Middle 
cent in 1938 and 69 per 63 
Middle East’ total oil expo: ~~ 
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and ai | i yet Fast oil exports were aS ee p i 
cht, af side Western Europe 92, Asia (Far 
| | silo North America 14, and Pein ee 
nati Bl tal exports thus come to 146 million 
"they | 4 A approximate annual oil revenues of 
ting the | nE edle Eastern countries are stated below in 
101 | tie) 90110 Pound: Px: 
a | llion 1954 Be 
Ne Ky ; | 
| টি Bahrain É 32 
ale r 68 73.8 
, 7 100 
Gnu Eo i: 12 
atar 
milion; Saudi Arabia 56 100 
105 Although the current rate of production of 
: hist ilin the Middle East is 160 million tons, that 
opulation 81] per cent of the world production, its poten- 
si wu fil reserves attract the countries of the world. 
ee fle Middle East is not a homogeneous area. 
3a) il {vould be rather correct to state that there are 
gs lebspeaking peoples in the Middle East than 
H jb States. Egypt as the dominating member 
aie | ¢ Arab League does not claim it to be Arab 
i pre, although it is an Arabic-speaking nation. 
গা cole countries of the Middle East have 
lions 0 i ea and their size is ‘no indication 
tons tt te Bee a Jordan with an area of 35,000 
10 Poin. ee, more than twice the area of 
he Of nly 5 per cent of its land is cultiv- 
8) নু 1৩ total land area in Iraq, only 5 
ia Mil 19 OTN ane Syria has 15 per cent, 
a টিটি চি Lebanon has only 20 per 
: a ne 
ai | on Son Provide much closer bonds 
400 Mie concept টি People: of the Middle East 
Zs Plik ee = nally: Both the Arabs 
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[৮ ০00০ of Arab nationalism. The 
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Christians. Of the Moslem community, nearly 
half are Shia. All Jews have gone to Israel. 
Of the 3.30 million population of Syria, 5 lakh 
are Christians; 2.30 million Sunnis and 5 lakh 
Shias. Israel has 1.70 million Jews in a popu- 
lation of 1.90 million. Of the 2 lakh non-Jewish 
population, 1.40 lakh are Sunni-Moslem Arabs, 
40 thousand Christian Arabs and 20,000 are 
Druze. Jordan has one lakh Christian popula- 
tion and the rest are all Sunni Moslems. There 
are no Jews in Jordan. Of all the States in the 
Middle East, Lebanon has the most complex 
population structure. Of its 13 lakh of popu- 
lation, 7 lakh are Christian and the rest are 
Moslem or Druze. The Jewish inhabitants 
have migrated to Israel. Of the 6 lakh non- 
Christian population, 2.70 lakh are Sunni Mos- 
lems, 2.40 lakh are Shiah Moslems and 80,000 
are Druze. Among the Christian inhabitants, 
3.70 are Maronites, 1.30 lakh Greek Orthodox 
and the remaining one lakh belong to seven other 
Christian sects. The per capita income in 1949 
in U.S. dollars were as follows: Israel 389, 
Lebanon 125, Egypt 100, Syria 100, Iraq 85 and 
Saudi Arabia 40. 

Up to the end of the first world war, there | 
was practically no Middle East problem of the \ 
magnitude and type that have emerged today. 
With the destruction of the Ottoman Empire, the 
Turkish suzerainty over these smaller States of 
the area ceased. ‘There developed in the imme- 
diate post-war years what was known as Pan-Ara- 
bism. The supporters of this doctrine “believed 
that the Arabs, because they spoke Arabic, a 
language different from Turkish, were ipso facto 
entitled to secede from the Ottoman Empire and 
to form a State where everybody who spoke 
Arabic would be included.” But the “Arab 
nation . . . like all other nations, is not an 
entity delimited by ethnographical data, nor the — 
fortuitous result of geographical or historical — 
association, but the function of an act of will.” 

Originally, the Pan-Arabism aimed at seour 
ing a dislodgement of the French Ton pee 
and the Lebanon and ihe suppression of Zionist 
activities in Palestine and subsequently the 
formation of a unitary or a federal Arab State. 
including the Fertile Crescent. During he 
periods of the second world whr, that is, between. 
1943 to 1945, a different concept of Pan-Arabism. 
se 
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war 
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took its birth. In the new scheme, there was 
no idea for the amalgamation or federation of 
States; it aimed at securing an alliance of sove- 
reign States of the region. In the subsequent 
development, Egypt unexpectedly figured as the 
leader. The former King Farouk’s father, King 
Fouad had the ambition of becoming the Muslim 
Caliph in succession to the dethroned Ottomans. 
King Farouk made several attempts to succeed 
to the Caliphate but without much success. The 
Wafdist Party under the leadership of Nahas 
Pasha supported the Pan-Arabism under Egyptian 
leadership. But the concept of Pan-Arabism 
drifted away on account of the inner contradic- 
tions of the States of the Middle East. The 
dynastic feuds and rivalries among the States in 
this region is gréatly responsible for the failure 
of the Pan-Arabic movement. 

There is a dynastic tie between Iraq and 
Jordan whose present rulers are second cousins, 
both being the great-grandsons of the late Sherif 
Hussein of Mecca. They cherish hatred against 
the wealthy Saudi Arabia because in 1925 the 
late King Ibn Saud took Mecca by force of arms 
from Sherif Hussein. The post-war years have 
witnessed a cleavage in the Middle East alliance 
and Arabism has virtually come to an end. 
The Baghdad Pact and the Middle East Defence 
Organization have divided the countries of this 
area. Iraq is a member of the Baghdad Pact 
pea ae Di is linked thereby with Turkey, 
এত ও ae under the overall alliance 

" gdom. Jordan, so long under 
the Egyptian influence, has now Perea 
broken away from that country and is noy dl 7 
the influence of the U.S.A Until রঃ under 
] times, Jordan was a sphere টি A very recent 
British Power, ] j 1152050100৩ 
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Pasha the British influence h 5 
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anti-British, but many army 
Russian. Syria and Saudi Ay 
joined hands with Eo : 

; Sypt in 
the Middle East, although 
Saudi Arabia is now under th 
of the U.S.A. The oil fields 
being exploited by oil 

d the oil royalti ; 
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of whose population are Christian, į 
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Today the countries of the Middle Bas af! F 
faced with national and group 7717 18 sional 
i 7 

palace and army conspiracies and cliques sulk, i 
টে বা "১45 ]80806৫ 
lity is to be maintained by constant struggle all Cove 
vigilance and balance of power is more los 181 7 
a. ; Se Meh w 
maintained by alignment and re-alignment dlinservat 
the countries. Even the USA and the [10110 h 
their rivalries and the recent event in the december 
of Oman indicated that. The Eisenhower din diff 
trine is an attempt to fill up the vacuum cresteiftt the 
by the liquidation of the British influence fi defea 
from most of the countries of the Middle Bat aid on 
To oppose Russian infiltration, the USA bs ko de 
devised the Eisenhower Doctrine. The Mi rene 
East will not only be the main battleground ARo th 
the future war, it will influence the scale o q ob 
The Power that will control the oll elt a fiho 
Middle East will considerably control the at 
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USA. Britain today is no match 
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the might of arms 19 cope 
ing influence of 
region. The USA has l 
to keep the Russians at 
time to oust British 
area. That is why th i 
East is so very fluid and ৪০ very 

As against Soviet Russia, 
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টির lem of Algeria 
6i oblem ‘ 
anon, hal | ni has just arrived of the fall of three- 
alida] pold Government of M. Bourges Maun- 
৫ a vote of confidence in the French 
e Eas el i Assembly on the Government’s Alge- 
alries an H Reforms Bill. The news has not been quite 
es, sil pected in view of the all-round hostility to 
10188 adli, Government proposed reforms in Algeria 


৪1081001010 were not satisfactory to either the 
gomen 1008019 or the Left. The Reforms were 
2 (১1181071110 Algerian Liberation Front on 
the des mber 22 which meant that it would have 
rower delin dificult to implement the measures, even 
um eatit the approval of the French Parliament. 
11081111860 the French Government no doubt 
Had on other issues than Algeria but in a way 
USA bi 10 demonstrated the basic unsoundness of 
ME poe attitude to the solution of the pro- 
ff the independence of Algeria: it indicated 
r pe on the part of the French Govern- 
] “Hew a ge solution could be effec- 
tad fin th e and voluntary co-opera- 
nly 502 of the Algerians themselves. 
is a ie 2) of the Algerian Libera- 
emine Debaghine and M. 
recently visited Calcutta, 


i a ae that after the abduction of the six 
hm “gaa Y France, it was difficult, for 
Ne so th ne to Place much reliance upon 
01 নী The Algerians, they pointed 
fe 1190 = aStically received the resolution 
in Ming ‘ion of the U.N. General Assem- 


in e parties to reach a peaceful 
i o In the name of এটি 
Th ce had however let loose a 
‘Din, oct that ও two Algerian leaders pointed 
| eria ge Were now 800,000 French 
n Supplied oo PPed with arms and 
taty mc tO France under the North 
te, ere were also a few NATO 
~ five lakh French troops had killed 

1 © of Algerians and French 
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terror compelled another five lakhs to seek 
refuge in Morocco and Tunisia. 

Dr. Debaghine and M. Guella] further 
said that given three conditions the Algerian 
Liberation Front would agree to an immediate 
General Election for the country. The condi- 
tions were: Recognition of Algerian Indepen- 
dence, cease-fire and the establishment of a 
Provisional Government. France had conquered 
Algeria by force of arms and could not therefore 
claim any legitimate right there. Referring to 
the substantial European minority in Algeria 
they said that it presented no peculiar problem 
at all and an independent Algeria would provide 
them comparable opportunities as were given in 
the neighbouring Morocco and Tunisia. 


The UN Resolution on Hungary 

The General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted a resolution on September 14 
condemning the Soviet Union for her part in 
crushing the Hungarian revolution in October- 
November, 1956. The vote on the resolution, 
which was brought before the Assembly on Sep- 
tember 10 by thirty-six members, was sixty in 
favour, ten against with ten abstentions, One 
member—the Union of South Africa—was 
ebsent. The resolution also endorsed the report 
of the five-nation United Nations Committee on 
Hungary. The report of the Committee pub- 
lished on last June held the Soviet Union res- 
ponsible for putting down a spontaneous 
rational uprising in Hungary. The members of 
the Committee were: Australia, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, Tunisia and Uruguay. Earlier a Burmese 
suggestion to substitute the word “deplore” for 
“condemn” in the text of the resolution was 
rejected. The Irish suggestion for a U.N. 
supervised reciprocal withdrawal of American 
and Soviet troops in Europe as a possible way 
cf liberating the captive nations of Eastem — 
Europe, which was backed by India, was also 
likewise rejected during the debates. Burma and’ 
Eire both however voted in favour of the 36- 
nation resolution. Yugoslavia, the U.S.S.R. 
and eight other eastern European countries 
voted against. Afghanistan, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Finland, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen abstained from voting. 


Not unnaturally both the U.S.S.R. and 
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t in Hungary vigorously 
f the resolution. Refut- 
Alsing Andersen of Den- 
n of the five-nation 


the present governmen 
opposed the approval 0 
ing their charges Mr. 
mark who was chairma 
committee said: 
শু want to stress the importance of the fact 
that the report of the Special Committee was 
Pe unanimous. This is, to my mind, a highly note- 
worthy fact, when you take into consideration 
that the five members came from five different 
parts of the world and from countries with very 
different economic and social conditions and 
y very different cultural and political traditions.” 
Mr. Andersen stressed these five points: 
a 1. It had, “for good reasons,” -not been 
E: denied tliat the Soviet Union used its military 
force to crush the Hungarian national uprising. 
2. It could not be denied that but for this 
military action it would not have been possible 
for Mr. ‘Kadar to establish his present regime. 
3. It had been alleged that the Soviet 
Caan acted on the invitation of the Hungarian 

Government but there was n information on 
who invited them. ` iý 
ii 4. Tt had not been denied that it was 
এ UE Serov, head of the Soviet Political 

20109 who personally, in the midst of negotia- 
ting on the withdrawal of Soviet troops, arrested 
the Hungarian delegation. aa 

5. It was an established fact t ; 

i : } Sta blis act that a great 

Ren of Hungarians had bene টি Le 
1 a “da "9 ah 

A Ee with the terms of the resolu- 

1 ince Wan Waithayakon f Thai 

would go to the U.S.S.R. and Hur ও 

ek ae end to oppression in Hungary ea 

_ The resolution says among other thi 

টি বি TAR oth > 5: 

৮6 General Assembly of the United ars egy 
_. 4 Finds that the conclusions নিত 
Special Committee on the basi 11 y 
nation of all avai দা 
Pegi fal relate ence eons tha 
) t ion 6 Braemar d 

00555 
1 AS arter, has deprived 

ty of its liberty and political i ; 
e and the Hungari pea 

And Wie Hungarian people of tl j 

ndamental / OF the exercise 

ental human rights: 
Hungarian ৩ S cae (b) the 
ৰ ER has been imposed on 
garian people S : এ 
Jnion ০ intervention 

190 Socialist Republics; 
aoe Socialist Republics 
ass í eportations of E 

7 a 3 of Hun- 
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et 


Socialist Republics: (a 
Socialist Republics ha 
gations under the Gene 
1949; and (e) the present autho, et 
have violated the human 10110831 


ae n 
guaranteed by the Tr rights and 
রি Teaty of Pear ae 


UE 


5. Condemns these acts A 
0 ras ; n 
টড of the resolutions of the 
m 3 
; 16: „Reiterates its concern 
nuing plight of the Hungarian 
ofa Considers that further efforts moda 
made to achieve the objectives of 
regard to Hungary in 2০ a UN nie 
poses and principles of the U.N i ‘a ee 
the pertinent resolutions of ti ae 
Assembly; a. 
“8. Calls upon the Union of Soviet ig 3 
ist Republics and the present M 
Hungary, in view of evidence contained inet ev 
report, to desist from repressive melo of t 
against the Hungarian people, to respet il The 
liberty and political independence of High y 
and the Hungarian peoples’ enjoyment of 1টি 
mental human rights and freedoms, 81010001111 
the return to Hungary of those Hun Nhat 
citizens who have been deported to the in rated 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.” faci 
While exception may be taken to দি 
in parts of the resolution there cannot e With 
cpinions about its basic soundness. Te C 
fact that no country outside of ঢা 3 af 
came out to oppose the resolution দি A a 
sufficient proof of that. Though the ae < 
টাউন its resolution 1 গো Tage 
the moral lesson of this vote canno entitle f 
lost. The Western E রর i 
U.S.S.R. to practise SUC a 
and State rights as it did iW one js y 
lesser extent in Poland last y oe be 
obliged to say despite oun with 
tions with the Soviet Union. . 


South Africa’s Apartheid y 
Tk ig an indication of tP? Eml 

in the outlook oe aig 

Africa that while the &° 

States of America has embarked 

mined, even if gradual, Pe Y 

in all spheres of America. 
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-qpjon of South Africa has been pro- forefront of the struggle 
f Bice sceregation in as many efforts of educational 
ing ith African life as possible. The Africa. An international 


i conference is proposed 

He rican Government has already to its to be held in London in early November to ex- 
¢ 

th + 


hong other segregation measures the press support for the South African Universities 
dit S Act which compelled the non- in their struggle against compulsory race segre- 
With Hf group a to live in specified areas and the gation and government control of higher educa- 
রবী | ty Education Act which introduced segre- tion for non-whites. The confenence would be 
LE the field of primary and secondary presided over by Dr. J. W. Cook, Vice- 
al Asiy J Now the Government has introduced Chancellor of the Exeter University and would 
hie : o University Education Bill propos- bi addressed among others by the Rev. Michael 
le; | f frst to exclude non-white students from the Seo andi 5 being supported by the Association 
nts my ite Universities which at present admits them 01 University Teachers, London. The conference, 
he UN fy mixed classes (Cape Town and Witwaters- It is to be hoped, would be able to rouse the 
th (herald Johannesburg), and secondly, to place the interest of the world to the struggle of the 
Sharer sffaiversity colleges for non-white persons African peoples against their white masters. . 
he CGeoelishich would then be the only institutions 
flee non-whites can receive higher education) The West German Election 
oviet আঠার a rigid and detailed governmental contro] Dr. Konrad Adenaur’s Christian Demo- 
[00151 the white authorities would he able to cratic Party has been returned to power with an 
ained indict every aspect. of teaching and administra- increased majority in the West German Elec- 
e mesa of the non-whites in the country. tions of September 15. The Party would now 
respect Ü The policy is admittedly one of perpetuat- 'have an absolute majority of 43 in the Bundes- 
of চা] white domination of South “rica and tag (Low House), compared with the majority j 
nt of fbreoples. The policy of apartheid in the field of 13 in the outgoing House. : 
nd tod i ication is sought to be justified on the In the third General Elections since the 
ie | that it Would offer equality of races on ‘a founding of the Republic in 1949 fifteen parties 
o the | basis—a theory already discredited in took part in the contest. The main opposition 
i watt a in we U.S.A. In the Union of was, however, offered by the Social Dem Ra 
anot bE it “2 aso the reality can be ascertained Party which was critical of Bee Adena ee 
The Ban eTA he practice of the South tical and economic policies. Te SE Pa 
গা o as And in Practice the elections টন Cerem যা টি 
as W ce 01 টা South Africa is, as the as all but four parties were virtua y wip 2 
um editorially points out, The party position in the new House was as 


against the renewed 
Segregation in South 


= 


ENR to , H ; 
plene a of baasskap or mastership of the follows (figures in brackets indicate strength — 


t be ML the টি ae African community jn the old House): ined 
entitle রাত i and inside the velvet glove of - বি 85. 270 (240) 
7 i [0 জা theory It is this doctrine et Democrats j 169: (153) 

ry a oy Thich © for equal development. of all Brees Doss 41 (36) . 
This 10 tr for Wr Verwoerd, the present 


ae 47 (33) 
i German Party (Right wing) 17 ( 
Affairs, to proclaim that . 


মা in the European community About 90 per cent of the total of 35,500,000 
; T nd the level of certain types votes were polled in the elections. Accordin; to 
t মা At education must be restricted Reuter, each man and woman over 21 had two 
ie h in 2 doctrine which only one votes, the first as constituency vote counted om 
y prov, World would have whole- in ‘their own constituency, _ which have ° 
died aU but the leader of that average of about 140,000 eligible voters. T 
i < S air-raid shelter in Berlin candidate receiving the most votes in each 
t ১০ 947 constituencies is elected to Parliament. 
wha heartening 89 দিনা এ two is the list vote in which ‘the vo 
; University teachers in the chooses a patty. List votes cast all over 
= 2215 দু = 
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seats will 


country are totalled and a further 247 re 


be decided by the distribution of the list 

parties. 
আগা of the complicated electoral 
law may make the total number of seats rather 
more than the theoretical 494. 

Among the voters were soldiers of the new 
Bundeswehr—the first soldiers to have voted in 
a German Parliamentary Election. Before 1945, 
-German soldiers had no vote. At the last elec- 
tions the Bundeswehr had not yet been formed. 

While the Social Democrats have failed m 
their challenge to oust the Christian Democrats 
from power they have secured enough seats to 
be able to block any constitutional amendment 
not to their taste. 

Dr. Adenaur’s victory has been sought to 
be put forward as having been due to his close 
association with the West, while the Commu- 
nists have likened it with Hitler’s. The position 
is, perhaps, best described in the words of Herr 

Ollenhauer, the West German Social Democra- 
tic leader, who said: “The Bundestag elections 
of 1957 are over. The struggle for the unity, 
peace and freedom of the German people 
continues.” 


China After Eight Years 

China has made claims for remarkable 
progress during the eight years since the regain- 
ing of her independence in 1949. Her First 
Five-Year Plan is said to have been a success 
The total value of industrial production in 
China was 223.4 per cent of that in 1952 or an 
average annual increase of 17.4 per cent—and 
the value of her agricultural production was 
5 126.4 per cent of that in 1952 representing an 
k: annual increase of 4.8 per cent. The rates of 
= growth of industrial and agricultural production 
| would be impressive indeed, if only the figures 


had been con 10 I gi এ e. ti ve 
k ঠা 
; cr et nte ers instead of T la 


EN In an official review of the pro 
un der the First Five-Year Plan, A টেন 
one of the early mistakes, which was corrected 
later on, was “insufficient consideration of 
a’s Specific conditions. There was overstress 
‘Modernity in some projects and 
attention to co-ordinating 
projects and making full 
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use of the existing facil} 


tie | 
» S, i d 
waste. > thus Causing y q is 


and shally ee ee WAS’ 800 ১1 
opted instead A Cony, ' 

full use of the potentialities © 0 my 
enterprises to hasten the $ R aah 
enterprises” so that the fin [১7119 at এ. 
a good picture of th তি Bag hte 
e achievements Sd ‘The 

Are not “overstress on siz à IZE 
and “insufficient attention to টি থা) a lhe £ 
middle and small projects and “Ordinating h [ated 
of the existing facilities” also টি fll ws ted 
ills of the official policy in Indias py tie 
any equivalent necognition of thes রি ge 
the part of the Government wee 
i / as there 11880810100 1 
China? E m 
ও 

The real trouble, in all these Plans E; ] 

0 course lack of technical knowledge e 
perience on the part of those who are atl me T 
head of the governmental organisations, AMiltuliane 
the enthusiasm of the Planners is in the inv Hes one 
ratio. Hence, all these extraordinary 100] eigh 
are responsible for the mess. f 


China and the United Nations . 

The People’s Republic of China, the las 
State of Asia, has been kept out of the 
organization of States for over eight Yer Mer op 
India’s latest proposal to get China ali || wa 
into the United Nations has been rele uh Not 
the U.N. and the question has been sheli fit be 
another year. 


India’s proposal 


py the See 
was opposed Py p 


Assen 
ing Committee of the U.N. Co ie 
The proposal of the Committee was int 


the first part recommended for 
the secon 


name of China). 
of the resolution of 
46-28 (with seven ab 
part 47-27 (with 
resolution of the 
to vote as a whole, 
votes with seven abs 
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Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
Indonesia, Ireland; 


il discussion OD India’s proposal dis- 
© fusion of thoughts among the States 
ds on which China could not be 

body. Some states 


iced a conf 
me i he groun 


0105 held good. 
Plans, il [fa host of States—Pakistan, Sudan, Tunis, 
lico, Ghana and Malaya to cite a few—could 
Home members of the United Nations almost 
Haltsneously with their emergence as new 
vekis one failed to understand how China, even 
ry laotier eight years of vigorous existence, could 
tbe regarded as a “State.” Malaya’s civil 
ঘা both the States of Malaya and 
‘the wal China; it was a product of British 
nism. It was therefore not clear how 


ay’? could hold it out as a real justification 


opposition to China. 
i Quite clear that some of the States 
Ot give vent to their real feeling on the 


Ft because of the i ৃ 
উট he influence of the United 


nflict, with 


2 admit 
rejected t 
shelved w 


ae e United Kingdom re- 
te UN. à m trade, she voted against China 
the United Nations were 
fraternity of nations. The 
“e alms would be facilitated 
Mor acilitated as 
9 bea could be associated with 
ও of the organization. In 


er Bee 
» the organization, under the 


has led to the 

organization as 

uesto o Plessness in dealing with 
৯.৩ World peace as unifi- 
and the solution of the com- 
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eee in Indo-China, Kashmir, Korea and 
> . 

Among the Asian states opposing China’s 
admission were Japan, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Malaya. Of these the opposition of the 
first three was not perhaps unexpected in view 
of their military and politica] commitments and 
association with the West, and the United States 
in particular. Certainly Malaya’s opposition 
com.s as a great surprise. Apart from the in- 
direct contribution of the Chinese revolution to 
the independence of Malaya, China all along 
supported Malaya’s claims for independence 
and she was one of the first countries to recog- 
nise the new State Federation of Malaya. No 
doubt, Malaya’s internal politics was compli- 
cated by the presence of a large number of non- 
Malayas there, among them a substantia] humber 
of Chinese. But China’s contribution, if any, 
towards the creation of such a situation was 
certainly much less than the British Govern- 
ment’s. It would however be disastrous for the 
future of the young state if Malaya should 
embark upon a policy of gradually ousting the 
non-Malayan inhabitants from the country. 
The reference to Malaya’s internal political 
differences as a justification for her opposition 
to China, as has been done by the Malayan 
delegate Dr. Ismail bin Dage Abdul Rahman, 
hardly evinces political wisdom on the part of 
her new rulers. 4 

ht 
Albania 

There is a forgotten bit of Europe, which 
very seldom figures in the news of the day. 
This predominantly Mahomedan tract, named 
Albania, is like an island in a sea of Christian- 
ity. It has come into the ken of the New York 
Times—from which the extracts below have 
been taken—due to its peculiar political condi- 
tion. The details given by the New York Times 
is very graphic: 

Tt would be easy—and not inaccurate— 
simply to write that Albania is a fragment of 
Stalinist Russia that anachronistically has 
managed to survive in the post-Stalin world. 

But that is only one side of the coin. 

A traveller to this remote Moslem land be- 
side the Adriatic Sea quickly discovers that 
Albania is a country the West has forgotten, 
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Bitterly poor, harshly wounded by World 
War, fl, racked by “cold war” hostilities, Albania 
is struggling by such means as are available to 
try to improve the plight of her harassed people, 
whose history has known little but tragedy. 
"The country’s lot today is not a pleasant 
E one, Its standard of living is the lowest or 
k close to the lowest in Europe. Only in distant 
arcas of Siberia or Central Asia is one likely to 
see so many ragged, destitute persons. 

Yet it must be stressed that Albania’s econo- 
mic and cultural well-beihg incontestably has 
been improved by the Communist regime, albeit 

by means that the West abhors. And visits by 
j this correspondent and by a trickle of tourists 
c from Britain and France seem to indicate at 
least a grudging emergence from hostile isola- 
tion from the Western world. 

Premier Mehmet Shehu insists that Albania 
wants to normalize her contacts with the West. 
There is reason to believe that Moscow had to 
prod Albania to take this step, but at least it re- 


' presents an advance over conditions of a year 
০4 or two ago. 
. Tf much in Albania’s plight is the fault of 


\ 1 the country and its leaders, it is also true that 
not a few of Albania’s maladies stem directly 
from Western neglect, Western disdain and 
Western hostility toward a small, proud people. 
Albania, the smallest of the Balkan states, 
85 a rugged mountain fastness on the Adriatic 
Sea. 
ke It fell into the Communist orbit at the end 
= of World War II and has: since given the Soviet 
_ Union an outpost in the Mediterranean of which 
the Adriatic is an arm. : 
; Bounded by Montenegro in the north and 
“Greece in the south, Albania’s mountains ar i 
ae baek from the coast and send several sone 
ঞ _ streams’ through marsh and lowland to S A 
For the most part, ihe people live in the: 3 er 
ales in the hinterland, ১৮ 
বরে They were. given the name Albanians 
cient Byzantines, But they call 
pee the eagle’s brood. 
ey till the soil of th i ins j 
nate combination of নি par aaa 


by the 
themselves 


and agricul- 


y dependent 
_ only 10.9 per cent of th 
‘is arable, “eee © surface ef 
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Their history has proved | 
nate in the defense of their 
courageous and loyal to theiy 
have a passionate regard for 
people, because they have én 
language and one tradition, A 

It is generally believed that w 
cians were driven from their a 
they migrated westward and moy 
Illyrians in the barely accessible 
Eventually a few Goths and some 9 
came, too. The fusing of these nA 
duced the intractable Albanian, i 

W himself 


The Shkumbi River divides Albana 
tween the Ghegs of the north and the Taki 1028. 
the south. The dialects of the two diffe vial log h 
but mutual comprehension is possible, Tye prc 
Albanian language is made up of divers gh 4D% 
ments: Latin, Greek, Turkish, Rumanian, oat! econ 
a few words are taken to be of ancient | In 193 
origin. Hic Gre 

In social matters the Albanians -are ligtendent 
other mountain folk. In some groups, pal} During 
larly among the ‘Ghegs, society is still inlay 
tribal stage of development. | মা 

The blood feud, or vendetta, has Wad > 
scourge among the Ghegs. In many places 62) তা 
the accidental death of a kinsman can bed Hox 
only by the murder of the guilty person UU tha 
of his relatives. 

The Ghegs are renowned for 


and warlike temper. ho wan: 

Skanderbeg, 949 rt} 1181 
nat 

gel [i ey 


ien the ll 
S In antics | 
ty ll 
Al 
0018 Ahme 
Ents prs forced 
1100 


their ind 
না fumis 
dent spirit They 111) | 
Albania’s national hero, 3 
the chieftains in a brief resistance 
Turks in the fifteenth century. 
Among the Ghegs there are 
many Roman Catholics. The 
south are mostly Moslem; 
Orthodox. Altogether the N 
per cent of Albania’s 1,300, 
For five centuries the 
slack Turkish rule. Now and 7 
Constantinople would rush ours 
Albanians were restless. under 
trouble when not left to 
The revolutionary Yours 
tary expedition to bring Alban 
tutional regime. . They syg i 
ing the northern clans into 
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রি Constantinople were forc- of Tunisia, declared tonight that a “ 


S orit a : এ s Z টু state of emer- 

po their plan. The tribes in north- gency” existed in five areas along the border be 
pand ened their demands. Almost tween Tunisia and Algeria. Tunisian authori 
shh Jere made in the south, and ties said the aclion had been taken because of 


csjons W 3 1 
5 ted and sovereign repeated rder violati 
aa uiii 8 aa i! border violations by French troops. in 
han ever before. seria. The proclamation Le d here.i 
h 1819110 ! ; vers confirmed Albania’s dispatch f th Dee ae 
ছা 1528 powers confirmed A 503২০ 
Ln proclaimed that her integrity was state of emergency would continue for three 
1S months. 
NE Pume NETS te The proclamatior i 
\imet Zogu, who had become Prime Minister, i E ni n affects the provinces of 
ments pa is forced into exile in 1924. A year later, "OUK-C-Arab, Le Kef, Sbeitla, Gafsa and Tozeur. 
ments 0105 s T i i 
Maced with Yugoslav troops and proclaim- The proclamation authorized the local 
0081 yinself at first President and then King Zog Governors in the five areas to dispose of civil and 
Ft wh, military forces to assure the “integrity of the 
fler vil fog had made his country virtually an territory of the republic.” To this end the 
i, Tin protectorate and millions of lire poured Governors were authorised to “take all military 
divers af? Albania. The pace slackened with the and security measures required b 


er 


y the circum- 


J Ja ; vat ১ 53 

‘an oat! economic crisis. stances. 

ent Ihre} n1989 Mussolini invaded Albania. Zog The Tunisian authorities explained the pro- 
fio Greece and Albania ceased to exist as an Clamation as falling under Tunisia’s “right of 

কারাতে legitimate defense,” 


ps, parti During World War IT an Albanian Commu- 


পন টি ; It appeared to be Tunisia’s answer to the 
ill 01 [থা] was organized with help from Yugo- ER 


1] ঢা) recent declaration by Andre Morice, French 
| “hen the Germans withdrew in 1944 43 
টা partisans installed E in 1744 Defense Minister, that French troops would exer- 
na i € anver z 7 gale Gat e ৰ ` 
A abe of the new মারি nver Hoxha as cise ‘the “right of hot pursuit” in coping with 
1 be eal Hoy ; Algerian nationalist guerrilla forays along the 
A Hoxha : . লা নদ Fa 
on or h that 50 feels no gratitude for the Tunisian and Moroccan borders. Tunisia bor- 


[a te HI gave his party in its ders Algeria on the east and Morocco on the west. 
1 With the Soviet-Yu 


ejr ine liquidated h; goslav split in 1948, President Bourguiba’s proclamation further 
y Mf the charge feet police head, Koci demonstrated the hot-to-cold nature of relations 
who tania With = O evia prepared a revolt between France and Tunisia. A little more than 


এ ee Ugoslay help. three weeks ago, while warning Algerian rebels 

টা ce that time, Hoxha has reviled against using Tunisia as a base for attacks on 
ole hen ‘inset ass the border. Even after the French in Algeria, the President expressed his 
osks n { Albani. i Pi was being wooed by the conviction that the possibility of further friction 
are et Com Seed behind, While other East between the two countries no longer existed. ; 


ake up 00151 Wer h $ | 
3 pa Re cae to withdraw Since then has come the French policy of “hot 
৪০৫ p sist that K arshal Tito, Hoxha pursuit” and two border incidents involving th 


Minal» 


oci Xoxe was an “impe- exercise of that policy. : 
French troops killed six Tunisian soldiers on 
X September 1, while pursuing Algerian guerrillas 
Ng into Tunisia. 
থা eg Tunisia is being drag- The second incident took place last Fride 
ধায় ৯ to the contrary, jG the and produced contradictory reports. The Tun 
E to ত “ance in Algeria. The sian Government said the French had crossed ie 
is unfortunate situation, border and killed two Tunisian civilians. 
Ted -in a special to the French maintained there had been no b 
টানার ; violation and that a “spy” had been shot out 
3 5 Bourguiba, President tree 500 yards inside Algeria. | 
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Portugal Vs. India 


Portugal has laid plaint against the Union 
of India at the International Court at Hague. 
The preliminary statements, etc., as given below 
i are news worthy of record; i ] 

© The Hague, Sept. 94.— India’s contention 
that Portugal’s declaration purporting to accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice as wholly invalid was submitted 


in detail today by Prof. C. H. M. Waldock of 


Oxford University. 

This is the second day of the oral hearings 
at The Hague of the application brought by 
Portugal for right of passage—for officials and 
armed forces—across Indian territory to her 
Goan possession on the west coast—Daman, which 
i she governs, and two tiny inland enclaves, Dadra 
| and Nagar Haveli, of which she has lost control. 


The president of the Court, Mr. Green H. 
Hackworth (the U.S.A.), sits with 17 judges 
gathered from all over the world, two of them 
ad hoc judges so that India and Portugal may be 
represented on the bench. The Indian judge is 
Mr. Chagla, Chief Justice of Bombay. 


Prof. Waldock said Portugal’s manner of 
accéptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court made nonsense of the optional clause in 
the statute. The Portuguese declaration pur- 
porting to accept it was vitiated completely by a 
third condition inserted in it. This condition 
reserved the right for the Portuguese Government 
to exclude from the scope of the declaration, at 
any time, any given category or categories of alice 
putes by notifying the U.N. Secretary-General 


and with effect from the nen of sui otifi- 
r moment 
ch n 


India considered the condition objection- 
able. It might he interpreted to apply even to 
a dispute in respect of which proceedings had 
already been instituted before the ae 


She had smuggled a veto i 
eto into he 
of compulsory jurisdiction. ২ 


_ No one would den 
1 y that the operati 
_ optional clause system allowed ae Sree pi the 


yete ea la 
re of flexibility. But this did not aaa 


z no limit, This limit was reached 
te retained the right to change the 
its acce tan gt compulsory jurisdic- 

m 


- The unlimi 
united power to v 


claimed by Portugal, meant w its o 

were left in a condition of com othe p 

as t igati et A 
o the obligation they were S © Uncen | gid 

accepted with Portugal Pposed whl ol 
à 8 eye 
Judge Guerrero, in the recent y p 

loans case, said that it was never Nore | heard 


of the authors of the statute that 
should serve to enable a State to ev i ali ‘ 
takings involved. He added that ie Ua ae 
vation must be regarded as “devoid i k 2 
egal 

A Th 

hold that 0] i T 
was also “dey |e 
devoid ac 


India asked the Court to 
Portuguese condition 
legality.” 


ygoliad 
ajining 1 
] The 

It was explained today that the sixth Waed | 
last objection put forward by India yes wi 
was based on India’s declaration of ঢা cou 
28, 1940, accepting ipso facto the compu Th 
jurisdiction of the Court, hed $ 

In this declaration India said that (116 
dating from before 1930 were excluded bys. an 
of an earlier declaration by India on Febru Shi i 
1930 to that eflect. ie situs 


Pit, 
The Indian submission now is tht mary 
Portuguese did raise any questions which mt 
otherwise lie within the jurisdic S | the 
Court, those questions related to ae 19h L 
facts which arose long before ro 
The application was merely n g ih 
Indo-Portuguese dispute, ৪ Oi 
with an extensive political þackgro নী 
India had exercised great a the! 
came as a shock to some people al 
live in this case had been taken i pid ? 
aggrieved party, put by BOT > 
wish to get from 


dia cami her 
2 i 
the continued occupation 2 

India? 


t 
Portugal had alleged the 


ernment was responsib le 


Dadra and Nagar Haveli jn 
n 4 17] 


Professor Waldock called the Portus 
declaration “double-faced.” j 


the Jn 
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slanderous.: Portugal 
appearance to jssues 
and put India on the 
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e their legal arguments 
of 1779 with the Marathas, 


ty 7 . 
mee Dadra and Nagar Haveli 


not mention 
g sovereignty - 


application, India had also not 


1779 treaty. They organized re- 
thi documents in the ancient 
h few could read tied in thou- 
bundles. But there was no treaty 
30 0 of passage between Daman and the en- 
© er under the Marathas or the British. 
The application was ineffective also because, 
তারা the Portuguese Government had 
ng exhausted the possibilities of diplomatic 
yeliation as it was required to do before 


৫0 10 
Until the 


eying recourse to the court. 


The fifth objection was that the questions 
international 


The sixth and final objection wiould be 
_ feel on the reservation ratione temporis. India 
161 that, if the Portuguese declaration did 
ie any questions which would otherwise lie 
ùin the jurisdiction of the court, they related 


raised were excluded 


€ scope of India’s declaration, 


Pile Latest Railway Racket 


| Dish 
iM ag Testy and racketeering is the order of 


complacent nit-wits who are 
d drakes with the physical and 
of India seem to be quite 
€ consequences. Perhaps it 
e, the latest bid to rob the 


c ক a aes 
Sitom th mon citizen is given below. 
e Statesman: 


Omethi 
in ed s Jacket is believed to have 
Ais ae of railway upper class 
for TR booking offices. 
Very heay s on the eve of the Puja 
0 be tryin y, and certain people are 
ty of & improperly to control the 
accommodation. 


J (০৫০ 
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bee: 
“sin, Wa: 


ও of upper class accommoda- 
; “ptember 28, when the Puja 
Opened on Wednesday. Many 
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had been waiting outside booking offices since the 
previous night and when the counters opened there 
was brisk booking of accommodation. Some in 
the queues were said to have represented travel 
agents. The reservation of the entire upper 
class accommodation on a mail train was stated 
to have been sold to a single individual. 


There is no limit on the booking of reserva- 
tion by an individual or a travel agent, Frantic 
efforts by individuals, including some railway 
officers, to secure reservation in the past two days 
have met with little success. “Berths on all trains 
are booked . . . you can try through travel 
agents . . . come and meet us”—were what most 
reservation clerks at Howrah or in the City 
offices replied to individual applications, Some 
travel agents were more helpful to those in 


difficulty. 


The New Import Policy 


We reproduce below a report taken from the 
Statesman. This shows the mentality of the 
persons in charge of our economic future. The 
policy regarding the import of “some more essen- 
tial consumer goods” is to be noted carefully. 
We wonder whether the exceedingly small quan- 
tities of milk foods, etc., would have any margin 
left after the needs of the children of the 
ministers, their sycophants and entourage and 
those of the racketeers, k 

We are also assured that there is no rise in 
prices although we and our friends and acquain- 
tances are already being mulcted. Perhaps 
officials and ministers are allowed a special 
rebate. 

New Delhi, Sept. 30.—The dominant feature 
of the import policy for the next six months, an- 
nounced today, is that the continued suspension 
of the O.G.L. is accompanied by a limited resto- 
ration of the established importer. 


But simultaneously the import of more than 
150 items has been totally banned. These in- 
clude razor blades, tobacco manufactures, woollen 
s, watches, cycles, fountain pens, crockery, 


fabric: Rial 


glassware, cutlery, perfumes, toilet goods 
musical instruments, 

Also on the prohibited list are beer, ale, 
cider, and other fermented liquors. There is 
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mport of whisky, brandy, gin 
ominously 
be an- 


‘no ban yet on the i 
es although the Red Book 
states against these items. “Policy 
nounced later.” 

Some “more essential consumer goods” in- 
‘cluding milk foods for children, spices and 
betelnuts will be allowed to be imported in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities. The tempo of in- 
dustrial production will be kept up by allowing 
the imports of essential raw materials, replace- 
ments and spare parts, though here again quotas 
have: heen greatly reduced. 


to 


It is because of these that the partial resto- 
ration of the established importer has been pos- 
sible. Besides, the actual users in the industry 
have been assured of licences to meet their re- 
quirements. 


Official sources are reluctant to commit 
themselves to a precise estimate of the “substan- 
tial saving” of foreign exchange. expected ‘from 
the drastic import policy. But it is reasonable 
to assume that from October to March next, the 
country may spend on her imports Rs. 100 
crores less than it did during the first six months 

of 1957. 
A comparison with the last three months, 
j during which import by established importers 
A 7 টি will not be normal, 
ional period when the basis 


of the import policy changed from the calendar 
lo the financial year. 


directed towards a closer ` 
the import policy and forei 
= According to Mr. 
tary of the Union 

te Ministry, the restrict 


The change-over js 
correlation between 
gn exchange control. 


$ creditab] 
Indian industry ang trade বা by the 


BS 4 
oF However, the new 


নি im ort li 4 
clude a number of steps t 73955 in- 


০ safeguard the interests 
ces for electric motors 
» electro-medica] appara- 


films will 


‘recent appeal made by 


vided to make the imports Me 
Te. 


1৮4 drugs and medicines Conon, 

in bulk”; smaller Packages Can hes 

To save on shipping টি a be made) 

tial raw materials will be li 1e Impor af 

of 12 months’ requirements tcensed on the i 

ia. The new import Policy has be E i 
in the context of a further decli en formy | p 
try’s foreign exchange resour ne in the egy, fe 7 
Rs. 361 crores on pete i 


September ) Slog a ion il 
the Eee was Rs. 45] crores, 20. On IR E 

This presumably explains 1010. sever la Ind 
the import cuts. The import of e fe. ene 
likely to be reduced by one-third: and on He 
exposed films by half. am tcl 

About and periodicals, 0৮ half 
spokesmen assert that there has been no dii or ০ 
in issuing licences in the past nor would 11811151010 
any in future. Even 

It is learnt that since March this year, gi k 
private sector has made arrangements for the ly, 
port, on deferred payment, of capital goods wart, 
Rs. 45 crores, Among the countries with 11118 রী 
these arrangements. have been made are the WH 
West Germany, the U.S.A., France, East Vides 
many, Italy and Japan. 


books 


ion fe flle < 
S: i ugh 
Rs, JOR th 


Against these rising #8 
consumer goods declined from 
1955 to Rs. 194 crores in 1956 i 
crores in the first four months 0 ] 


“No Rise in Prices” 
Many years back a F. 
name of Dr. Coue, £%% 
humanity. Tt went 
way, I am getting 
following news is thë 
equivalent: 


—Th 
New Delhi, Sept. 30: i 
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ji 
Industry Minister, Mr. 1 


he 


ported as well as indigenous goods 
of restrictive import policy has been 
die ficial spokesman told Press- 


tt Ol eg here রা Indian manufacturers had 
a ct Ẹ E i me raona 7 1 | ey 2- 
Utepe | fa fact, reed not to increase for the present 


< of certain articles, although they felt 
ie case for slightly increasing prices. 
| as a 7 1 
। hee [Ke ether there had been any deterio- 
j lity of the goods supplied, the 


ja 
tl asked whel 
äl ion in the qua 

we (Commerce 


১]. man said that his Minisiry 
ia বির 

এ dustry) had not so far received any such 
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Severity y 
Ww films i 
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aplaints. 

He said that compared to Rs. 275 crores 
ir which licences were issued for imports in the 
ls, fig half of the ভা calendar year, the licen- 
ie dif shr only Rs. 95 crores were 
Ild there ple Period July to September 7. 
Even this figure of Rs. 95 crores included 
lS year ue at capial goods for Rs. 20 crores and 
for the zt TE Rs. 13 crores. In the next six 
oa ull October to March next—the imports 
3 ibe substantially less than those in the first 


with vidi, 
018 current calendar year 
দিদা ar year. 


issued during 


/ East 8. 
| 116 in Uttar Pradesh 


yi 
ion dB Mlle Statesman gave the 


is Meh a detailed following news. 
poris. = 4 Cetaite analysis js Beli এ 
e Re WP that the m gee os lacking sites 


8101 of those unfortunates 
and Ref Young. Te 


is a harrowing report: 

t.  14.—Pandit Kamalapati 
ster, disclosed in the State 
4,000 persons committed 
ate during the last two years and 
‘ | Zed illness, টি: for suicides were 
ba TS and থয) 19৮৩ affairs, domes- 
fons, “appointing results in exami- 


Be Home: nee: 
Pion 4 ome Minister, 


la Sti টিকা who was replying to a 
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the ie Possible টি Prasad Singh, said that 
nk, jy cides Sive percentage of different 


- Reply; 

utt Taig to a supplementary 
. Ment ee the Minister said 
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45588 persons committed 
m 1956 and 639 in 1957 
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The Call of Gramdan 


an mee third week of September a two-day 
lor নাও 10185701550 by the Sarva Seva Sangh 
Wane Vinobaji’s guidance, on gramdan, was 
Minist = রঃ হও 5 Central and State 
thre iene by „the  Tepresentatives of the 
Cae cading political parties of the land—the 
gress, the P:S.P. and the C.P.I. The con- 
ference gave full support to the gramdan move- 
ment of Acharya Vinoba Bhave. The Central 
and State Ministers also expressed full appre- 
ciation of the merits of the movement and theit 
desire to help it. However, they pointed out at 
the same time that the governments concerned 
would have to proceed with their land reform 
schemes, which were based on the abolition of 
all intermediate interests in land, limitation of 
holdings, and promotion of co-operatives in all 
its phases, with the consent of the people. The 
conference also stressed the desirability of the 
closest co-operation between the Community 
development projects and gramdan. ; 

Referring to this last point about the desir- 
ability of the closest. co-operation between the 
Community development projects and gramdan, 
the weekly Vigil writes: 

“Tn a very general way, that is, where both 
want to promote co-operative methods, the two 
can be said to have a common objective, But 
there is a basic difference between the govern- 
ment’s approach which is based on private pro- 
perty in land and the ideology of gramdan 
which seeks to do away with the sense of such 
property. A vigorous propagation of the ideo- 
logy of bhoodan or gramdan can, of course, 
loosen the roots of certain types of vested in- 
terests but it is doubtful whether the: same 
climate ‘of opinion can be equally propitious for 
the simultaneous prosecution of the gramdan 
movement and the kind of land reforms aimed 
at by the Government’s policy.” í 

“Admittedly,” the Vigil adds, “where the 
Community projects have failed most is in the 
crucial sphere of rousing popular initiative and 
the spirit of self-help. Not that there have not 
been any material benefits conferned but the 
main objective, that of making the people self, 
reliant and self-active, has eluded the project- 
makers. Another grave problem which is defy- 
ing solution has been that whatever material 
benefits the projects have yielded have been 
appropriated by the better-placed sections of the 


\ 


his second picture. 
Panchali was also an outstanding success both 
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practical exclusion of those 
enefits is the greatest. The 


machinery of execution largely under bureau- 
cratic control has failed to activise the springs 
cf action in those sections of the people whose 
upliftment is needed most.” 

It would not be easy to correct these draw- 
backs by merely associating the Community 
projects with gramdan. Village reconstruction 
according to the gramdan ideology cannot again 
be successful unless it is fitted with the overall 
national planning. Then “is reconstruction as 
envisaged by Vinobaji possible in the context 
Ss’ all-out effort in the pur- 


of the Government { i 
suit of a plan like the Second Five-Year Plan?’ 


the Vigil asks. 


community to the p 
whose need for such b 


Gandhiji s Jayanti 

On the occasion of the celebration of Gandhi- 
jis Jayanti it is but natural to recall what and 
how far has been done in bringing his message 
home to the people. It would then appear that 
while much has been said about the need for the 
study and the propagation of the master’s ideas 
not much has concretely been done to achieve 
this aim. In this respect, however, some com- 
nendable work has been done in the United 
States, the volume Gandhij’s Reflections on 
Democracy, published by the U. S. National 
Council on Asian Affairs being such an example. 
Similar efforts, made in India, would certainly 
£0 a long way toward popularising Gandhiji’s 
ideas among the Indian people. 


Progress of Indian Films 
While India has long been one of the 
world’s leading producers of films the standard 
of her films did not attain much height until 
recently. That the Indian film industry is cap- 
able of making films that indicate a remarkable 
progress has been highlighted, among others, by 
the recent award by the jury of the Venice Film 
Festival of the Golden Lion of Saint Mark—the 
EE prize—to the Bengali film Aparajito 
s aan by Shri Satyajit Ray. Shri Ray entered 
e film world only recently and Aparajito is 
His first picture Pather 
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thing. While Aparajito has been an 
the world’s highest prize it failed 00০90081877 
worthy of even a mention by the oman fe er 
State Film Awards in India! tt fe price 


What ns 

ত an ih l 
ment of the committee’s capacity t Mi fro 
this is. O Judg; fier ther 


ae ta two 
While on the subject of films one cay এ 
but refer to another regrettable fact of the st umit 
tracking of the real maker—the directori (04 
film at the time awards are made in Inii. Tho 
Thus while the Bengali film Pather Pancaljier Co 
won the highest State award—the Presideaijaied 5 
Gold Medal—there was no mention of the ditasttut 
tor Satyajit Ray. Another conspicuous insti sted t 
is the omission of any reference to the 011610-]1 10 | 
Sambhu Mitra—when the dual language fliki bas 
Jagte Raho won an international prize. In bolls Presi 
these instances all the praise was showered itt mente 
the producers but none for the directors 101 In th 
all the credit was due. Pe re 
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The Chinese Films 


The citizens of Calcutta has 9 
tunity to see the Chinese films thn 
initiative of the local branch of the রি softs 
Friendship Association. Though OM inl of a 
of our neighbours, our knowledge © apt inn 
very limited. Films being a vey me 
medium of communication ` 
cach other better through the 
gard the recent Indian film 
and the current Chinese 
are to be welcome. j 
here are mostly docum টি 


gress and problems 17 ne 


Most of the other films den 


cular theme with the object o : 
to the audience. The stans 
of the colour photographs ™ 


of the Constitution creates the 
Vice-President for India. The Con- 
ds that he should be a sort of stand- 
the gap whenever a vacancy, 
ermanent, occurs in the office of 
(Art. 65) ; and meanwhile he is 
Conse (60000 Chairman etic pie রি 
tf wie o P পরি ই A my 
k ii নারে rom the United ১ de o merica, 
D iig A here is a great deal of difference between 
q 110 officers. The decision to have a Vice- 
চা মিটি taken by the Union Constitution 
yf thea (mmitte and their Report contains a’ provision 
tor—of fp that effect in clause 6 of chapter I of Part 
e in mili. Though this office is almost unknown to any 
y Ponchilter Constitution in the world except the 
Presidentifaied States of America, our fathers of the 
f the direlastitution, surprisingly enough, took it for 
us instangpamed that it was so very essential and normal 
o direttori no one discussed its necessity in a Consti- 
nguage ft based on the parliamentary executive, where 
ze. Tn toll President himself is considered to be an 
ered Uemental head, 
ns tom h the U.S.A., the President happens to 
iH real executive officer and the first citizen 
f° country, and the administration cannot 
P even for a day without him. It is not 
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The Vice-President in the U.S.A., 
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with the Prime Minister who has a majority in 
the Lower House, Is it necessary under these 
circumstances that we should have টিনার 
stand-by as in the U.S.A.? We have noted a 
difference above that the President is the real 
executive U.S.A. but there is another 
difference equally important, In the U.S.A. 
there is nothing like a temporary vacancy, Once 
the Vice-President assumes the office he becomes 
the President for the rest of the four-year term. 
In India, the Vice-President can never become 
the President, If it is a temporary vacancy, 
“when the President is unable to discharge his 
functions owing to absence, illness, or any other 
cause, the Vice-President shall discharge his 
functions” until the President resumes his duties; 
and in the case of a permanent vacancy “by 
reason of his death, resignation or removal or 
otherwise; the Vice-President shall act until the 
date on which a President elected in accordance 
with the provisions of this chapter to fill such 
vacancy enters upon his office’ (Art. 65); but 
this period cannot be longer than six months 
[Art. 62 (2)]. It is on this ground that a 
different procedure for the election of the Vice- 
President is supported by Dr, Ambedkar.’ So 
for such a short period as six months, maximum 
period allowed, is it necessary that we should 
maintain another high dignitary ready at hand? 
For the last one hundred and eighty years there 
were only seven instances when a Vice-President 
President of America under this 
provision. Due to the difference in the nature 
of the provision here, there may be more 
occasion when the President may be ‘absent’ and 
the Vice-President may be called 30:19 
perform his duties; but even then it is unlikely 
that the need for a permanent stand-by of this 


in 


became the 


2. In the Constituent Assembly durinejia diols 

i is article one or two good suggestions were 

টি ‘Dr. Ambedkar refused to accept. Thus, 
it was suggested that ‘time’ would be more appropriate 
than ‘date’ and illness, etc., were vague and show be 
made more definite. Who will declare the Presi ent’s 
illness? Obviously the President shall have to do it 
himself. There is one contingency under which a Vice- 
President can act for a long period, that is when the 
President is ill and refuses to resign. Such a contin- 
gency may arise when the President and Vice-President 
belong to the same party and the party in power isnot 

süre if its nominee would be chosen in a re-election, . 
3. 1C.A.D., Vol. VII, No. 28, p. 1101, 
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sort will be felt. And it is exactly for this reason 
America, the Constitution makes him the 
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গ cil of States. 


ex-Officio Chairman of the Coun 
The importance of the provision may be 
examined in the negative way—what is the harm 
in this provision? To me the provision looks 
undersirable for two reasons; in the first place, 
it is not quite correct to say that the President 
will be only ornamental; ‘even the ‘makers of 
the Constitution’ admitted that he will have 
tremendous influence, Others like myself, say 
that under some circumstances the President will 
have power even ‘to influence’ the complexion 
and composition of the ministry. He has got the 
power to dissolve thd House, to declare an emer- 
gency, to refuse assent to bills, and so on anc 
nothing prevents him from exercising these powers 
in his discretion. is the country, I ask, to be 
governed even for a day by an officer who has no 
claim to be there, and occupying as he is an in- 
significant post all the time and suddenly assum- 
ing a gigantic shape. Taking into considera- 
tion the vital role even a temporary President 
could play, we feel firstly that either a more ré- 
présentative man as in the U.S. is required, or 
somebody who is likely to be impartial and non- 
partisan like the Chief Justice of India.’ 
Secondly, it is undesirable that the erstwhile 
5৮; 
mentary executive. The Pa z zo pnia 
British type of R, Ti Sa isle ie 
that the Executiy 4 mene works is 
tive Head can ‘do anything unless 
controlled by the Parliament. Or that thet Ane 
74-০0-০40০ 
fen nected 
through the buckle of the min 
x angle we see, the essenti 
Parliament as 


and co-ordinated 
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separate 
Executive Head so 


051 while acting as the 


- office. 


We come to the mos 
sions. The Vice-President ; ee 
Chairman of the Council of mee the om 
the American model, and for T Stat fag 
that in reality “his normal] face ‘ 
to preside over the Council oe IC man | 
makers must have thought on th States a | 
their American counterparts in h me ings af! 
that the man must be given © 18th cop Jarl 
Dr. Ambedkar explained « Je 
occasion, and that too only 
that he may be called jo assume the duti 
President.” So far it is all right a 
makers have forgotten one important difi 
that ours is a Parliamentary executive aia cholo: 
is the Presidential. In the former the Tole of upset 
Parliament is different from that of the Conse de 
In a Parliamentary democracy, the পি, th 
constantly under the review of the Levit 
and the fate of the ministry is decided on iif 
floor of the House, It is highly undemocraif 
and undesirable that the Council should hae. 
presiding officer who is neither chosen by itm, 
whom it can remove by itself. Surpristg 
enough this aspect of the matter was neve}, 
sussed in the Assembly, | 

I 0451 | 


t yi = 
Vital Part দার 


Y pergj 


of the Council or the other way: 
that different representative capacities ar? i i 
for these two posts and we cannot combine ` jl 
Tf he is to act for thd President Le | 
chosen on a wider basis and if he has রা gt el 
over the Council, he has to be ee that 
House and be removable by ee T A: 
the’ Senate and the Lords, the 1767 
preside is no good analogy. 

OTHER PROVERA office 01 

The Vice-President shall e ont 

years, from the date on whic! 
A vacancy occurs p 01178 
death, or by the end of the রে mo 
time or by resignation Or by a 
Parliament. In the case oe 1 UN 
to address a letter to that 9 


7 4 is 
to thd President. There ? 
- acceptance or non- 


and 
acceptance 


5. C.A.D., Vol. VIL P: 1110 
6. Ibid. 
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sidential election. in seve- 


ease A President receives his letter. ral respects: 
ponent his removal is different from, iL Tie তো) college for the রি তরি 
è : ng 
flys te 7106 easy than that in the case of the dent is confined only to the members of the 
[05 


initiative must come from the Parliament and thus it excludes 
an simply start the proceedings the State Assemblies. 

; 3 W TE 

ly showing any cause, it can 2. 


The 


a 
è yi mut 
ও, nt. : 
and it © 


the members of 


It includes all the members of the Parlia- 
jant of confidence. All that is ment but not merely the elected ones, 


yom) +. tha; fourteen days’ notice should be 3. The weightage given to population is 
Mod 1S তি, B 

i ee resolution should be pased by a given up. 
en S 

On a ta sien এ 


f y of the then members of the Council,” 4. All the members of the Parliament must 
ary peg AY. should he “agreed to” by the House be assembled in a joint sitting, 
fal e 4 le Here ard one or two lacunae in Members of the State Assemblies were ex- 
Bu el p a টন were presumably left because cluded because, Dr. Ambedkar said, the post was 
টা the makers thought that the post not so very important as that of the President 
en taf রিনি importance and so it did not re- and the same reason probably explains the 
role of fe 3 75075 or accurate wording. absence of weightage for population, No explana- 
e Conte the meaning of “then members of the tion was given for including the nomin 
ort is not clear; by context it means the bers in the electoral 
a a[i nenbership of the Council without counting ye ae the Assembly, 
na vacancies; if so, it could have been worded the attention of all. 
ld have tunel Secondly, “agreed to > is not clear. 
à by itn ean that the resolution snould be passed 


0115 without 3 2 
Surpristhh any change or amendment? 


, never জা is not clear if the 14 days’ notice Dr, Ambedkar promised to consider it and im- 

[১19 moving the resolution in the House prove upon it later on; but he did nothing of the 
atl Fe lastly, itis not clear when this sort. Secondly it was suggested that the voting 
E wk comes into effec and who will give need not take place in a ‘joint sitting’ but it could : 
e et ra ১০26 the removal of the þe done by other means, Dr. gees opposed 
fy pot Pion is | Ct is said that when the the suggestion on flimsy grounds.® A question 
are requ Resolution chor” by the second House naturally arises here, Is it necessary that a joint- 
nbine চাট টা fe 3 have the effect of removing sitting should be called even if there is only ue 
has OER the cee 18 office as from the date on candidate. Note 570৩ of the aa 5 
310 prey ॥ 08৫ ‘ON is so passed” [Art. 61(4)]. ‘elected...in a joint-sitting? [in Article 6 : i 
son by Be রী fs to fill the vacancy in the natural The Act made by the Parliament under i 10 | 

hy to take place before the expira- 7] (3), no doubt, precludes that টা, 7 
ble Mifin the a lAn, 68 (1)]. In case of any feel that this particular provision of the g i 

filent the pae tion of office by the new Vice- ultra vires of the Constitution as under Article 
1৫ (67 Bong Vice-President continues 71(3) the Parliament can regulate election mat- 
k 


ated mem- 
college, nor was this de- 
it seems to have escaped 


Tt was pointd out in the Assembly, as al- 
ready seen, that the system should be called ‘al- 
ternate vote’ but not ‘proportional representation,’ 


joe 0 0 Mason, 9]. n any vacancy occurring by ters only “subject to the provisions of this Consti- ; 

টু ice oa above, the election to elect tution.” On this ground it can be ere E : 

| CS] = : টি ; p 
(the ite. will be held “as soon as election of the first Vice-President (of Dr 


Month e could have been worded Radhakrishnan) in 1952 is illegal and this could তু 
fice > and the new Vice-President have been challenged in a Court of Law under ‘ 
a ull period of five years. Article 71(1). The Constitution says that the 
elected by the ‘election’ not ‘voting’ shall be in a jointsitting. ; 


Parliament assembled 

} টু .D., Vol. VII, p. 1101. 

in accordance with the system T HELE that elections সি 
ion b ১0818] system was liable to result in failure. : 
nd উট সি ga A are lost in transit or ballot papers | 


: ‘misused’ by candidates. ; 
91456607017 Thus, 2° CRD V vines aii : 
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es calling in nomina- 


‘election’ strictl includ in 
re i) that nominations also 


my contention is the 
n a joint-sitting. 
The Vice-Presidentship by itself carries ue 

salary or allowance or powers and privileges nor 

a is there any provision for Parliament to fix them 
He is entitled to get only the salary 
Chairman of the Council 
s the really substan- 
which the Parliament shall prescribe 
Article 97. When the Vice- 
President, he automatically 
mmunities of the Presi- 


tions also, 
! should be made i 


as such. 

and allowances as the 

of States, (which therefore i 

tive post), 

by law under 

President acts as the 

gets all the powers and i T 

dent, but his emoluments, allowances and privileges 

shall be according to what Parliament by law 

prescribes [in Article 65(3)] and until so fixed 

by the Parliament he draws “such emoluments, 

allowances and privileges as are specified in the 

Second Schedule.” One thing is not clear. Sup- 

pose the Parliament changes the emoluments of 

the President but does not fix any for the Vice- 

President, does it mean that the Vice-President, 

while acting as the President, gets the new allow- 

ance of the President or those fixed by the Second 

Schedule? During the period the Vice-President 

is acting as the President, he is not entitled to the 
salary and allowances as the Chairman. 

One more point remains. What is going to 

be the status and position of the Vice-President? 

The Constitution does not make high of him. He 

has no special status or emoluments or privileges 

except as the Chairman of the Council and in this 

latter capacity he occupies a less glamorous posi- 

_tion than the Speaker of the House of the People. 

pepe eee n, the বদ Vice-President 

by the same E N Edet ae 

President, and he is th z pager the 

ঃ e Chairman of the more 

powerful House of the Congress. When even 

then, he does not enjoy much status and prestige 

in the U.S.A., one of the Ex-Vice-Presid. it 

‘Mr, Barkley told in 1951, “Tt aed 

] , seems there were 

two brothers. One ran away to sea, the other 

as elected Vice-President—and টি was 

rd of either of them again” (vid = d A 

5 197 p93). 1 le Readers 

‘Vi President can bre b we ene 

a r etter. Certainly 

less to call him the second citizen, 

citizen himself is supposed. to be 

ut compared 


esident 


has no advantage. Because + 
for a temporary President fin 
many a Vice-President had to মী 

But here we have that happy a oy 
quite likely that our President “OVision gy wil 
‘absent’ from India for a State cee like ue 
medical treatment and so on a abroad or 1] 
abroad does not necessarily ne as 
vacancy. Presidents can be me i 
America for a considerable time A 
case of Wilson. And it is quite lik 
every Vice-President will have an ous 
occupy the Rastrapati Bhawan at New Dal 
if it is only for a few days. o 


here į 
S no M 

a Pr «ছু 
the Unig sa À 


| 
Mon]. 
ay ei ills thi 
Proved in i heen 
ely that she unl { 


In 

Much depends upon the future and on y{siate 4 
comes to occupy that post, and what other po compli 
can be given to’ him. But whosoever cong fte Re 
office, he is soon bound to be disappointed; fi” 
hollow without substance, an officer wid “A 
power or prestige. Can more powers and 0 
be given to him? It is doubtful, On thedjiitgua 
cal grounds, there is no provision for itin inrit 
Constitution, and it will be both 01007810111 gr 
and immoral to confer any executiva fuel 


on the presiding officer of a House of the Lys Is a 
fo 


ture. On the practical side, such attempt i 

miserably failed in the U.S.A. where ited | 
dent is really more busy than our ‘nonin 
of India. It is doubtful if any could be aye 
to him here. li 


. ip 
9. American experience may give us © | 
of the future of this office. 
“When the ‘Constitution was 
the delegates suggested that Le ics 
be given something to do ie 3 
another man’s shoes. 89 they i 
officer of the Senate. 
no vote Sot in case a 
and has nothin mo 
Theodore Bosdi when he n 
President, referred to it ‘as 8 
tions, in lac. 


being jane 


the Coolidge I 
tion, and the practice has ine’ fth 
B. Munro, ‘op. Cits P: to 08006 
President Truman invited Í jde 
McKellor, then serving i 
the Senate. In India, it 
him to the Cabinet mee we z 
objections, but t 15 
U.S.A. and India, to Ue 
of a ‘roving am 7 a 
Dr. Radhakrishnan 0,171" 
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a tempos jis article we propose to deal with what have 
ve | Ty {lS এ ত ত 

Y Gi gf hE bed in our Constitution as our Cul- 

rove yf et dese 


5 Educational Rights. 
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Occasion 


v Delhi, (ig Ww 


India is a multi-religious and multi-lingual] 
gate and this often creates problems of a very 


and ony pre : 
other por plicated character. For instance, we find in 
ver come fie Report! of the States Reorganisation Com- 
pointed: if san, 1995: 


cer গা “An important. question connected with the 
rs and dayiognisation of States? is that of providing 
On 10500101805 for linguistic groups which are in a 
for it inenority in different States. The problem of 
yconsitulfath groups exists in unilingual States and not 
vo fully in composite States. In a way, the prob- 
of the a cause as well as an effect of the move- 
attemp Met for linguistic units, On the one hand, it is 
ere thei ed that multi-lingual States arrest the cul- 
nominal Be &rowth of linguistic minorities and retard 
ould a and economic advancement, and, 
bi in the ent it is contended that it is im- 
i y formative principle of a lin- 
; m such a State linguistic 
i educed to the status of infe- 


a 


It State that 


01116 [015 
S must be r 


framed, ©) titizens, 

resident +] "The $ 

iti . ch Pa ae at 

cae tories E of redistribution of State 
A H y i any are naye, recommended will re- 
Len Mee coman ages, together people 
ছা anguage. To that extent, 


uce th 


40) ] o 
Mni Mmitatio t 
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(ii) there is a large number of bilingual 
belts between different linguistic zones; and 

(iii) there exist areas with a mixed popu- 

lation even within unilingual areas, 


“Besides, the Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of movement to all citizens of India, The 
present picture of the linguistic composition of 
various administrative units of India, there- 
fore, can, by no means, be regarded as static. 

“Tt is true that often the complaints about 
the plight of minorities in composite states or 
bilingual areas are greatly exaggerated. In fact, 
we have noticed a tendency to whip up a kind 
of ‘persecution complex’ amongst minority lan- 
guage groups to secure their support for certain 
demands, This, however, does not mean that such 
groups have nowhere been discriminated 
against. By way of illustration we may refer 
to the enforcement, in a number of States, of 
domiciliary qualifications and language tests 
for recruitment to services, which undoubtedly 
cause hardship to minorities. The problem of 
linguistic minorities, therefore, is not unrea age 

The authors of our Constitution had fore- 
stalled this problem and, therefore, provided in 
Articles 29 and 30 of our Constitution as fol- 
lows.* 

429. (1) Any section of the citizens resid- 
ing in the territory of India or any part thereof 
having a distinct language, script or culture of 
its own shall have the right to conserve the 
same. > wah 
“(2) No citizen shall be denied admission 
into any educational institution maintained by 
the State or receiving aid out of State funds on — 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, language — 
or any of them. 

530, (1) All minorities, whether based on 
religion or language, shall: have the right t 
establish and administer educational institutions 


«(2) The State shall not, in granting aid 
* For marginal notes to Articles 29 and 30 see any 
authoritative text of the Constitution of India. 
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to educational institutions, discriminate against 
any educational institution on the ground that 
under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language.” 

To these we may add Articles 347, 350A 
and 350B of the Constitution, which run as 
follows: j 
“347 On a demand being made in that be- 

half, the President may, if he is satisfied that a 

substantial proportion of the population of a 

State desire the use of any language spoken by 

them to be recognised by that, State, direct that 

such language shall also be officially recognised 
throughout that State or any part thereof for 
q such purpose as he may specify.” 

“350A. It shall be the endeavour of every 
State and of every local authority within the 
State to provide adequate facilities for instruc- 
tion in the mother tongue at the primary stage 
of education to children belonging to linguistic 
minority groups; and the President may issue 
such directions to any State as he considers 
necessary or proper for securing the provision 
of such facilities,” 

43508. (1) There shall be a Special Officer 
for linguistic minorities to be appointed by the 
President. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Special 
এ me toi eae 

ভি or linguistic minorities 

ad i : তে itution and report to the Presi- 
ipon those matters at such intervals as 
+ the President may direct, and the Presid 
shall cause all such রত, to b ঢা aident 
A i laid before 
cach House of Parliament 
157 ‘st , and sent to the 

EE রি oth a Oe 

22 1500 bave been recently incerta int 
01050001107 b i SES 
-Seventh eee “a ae Constitution 
48 we shall shortly se ‘ 27 

ly See, result, of the Re- 
tion Commission 


it is 


2 


a Tl 

i: We shall now deal with the 
cles 29 and 30 of the 

wever, we do this, : 

regard being ha 

o the margina] 


implications 
Constitution: Be- 
we may observe by the® 
d to their contents as 
notes against them, it 


of Part IV of the R 
Commission, 49557. a iw a 


ঢা: Reed Merk Ra QSERBER, 1957 


D 
4. See Constituent 45241 
ber 1948, pp... 895-927; 25 
pp. 891-94. mbes, 1948 


would have been well 35. 
29 and Clauses (1) ae one 


been placed under 1] d 
le sa Atti 
(2) of Article 29 condi: ae Article ke hy 


এ i a sepa | 
ever, this is a matter of ও Atie n |; i 
The substance of Articles ae deta 0 

be found in Article 23 of the Brae Mig, 
of India. And when Article 3 of এ] A 
of the 74110 


Constitution was under the considera এ 
Constituent Assembly of India o ae be 
1948, it was pointed out! by Bi s 
speaker here that, as there would i than ty pince 
of linguistic and religious minorities a Ss fe origi 


eae A eee. difir 
parts of India, this Article gay Te 
Article gave a clear direct i 


Decemba | 


10 the majorities in those parts to look af 
the interests of these minorities so far as ie 
language and culture were concerned pu t 


with reference to the word “minority” ial i 
Article 23, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar pointed cf n 
in the Constituent Assembly as the Chim i 
of the Drafting Committee’: pe 
“The word is used not merely to in 
the minority in the technical sense of ihe na 
(as we have been accustomed to use it for tl a i 
purposes of certain political safeguards, a 
as representation in the Legislature, 10718] k Sis 
tion in the services and so on), it is ako uM) i” 
cover minorities which are not minorities 1 iy 
technical sense, but which are nonetheless 1 
rities in the cultural and linguistic sen m E 
instance, for the purposes of this 41006711001 
a certain number of people from Mane te 
and settled in Bombay for certain purpose || 
would be, although not a min 
cal sense, cultural minorities. © আগা 
certain number of Maharashtrians 
Maharashtra and settled in Beng tet 
they may not be minorities 12 ন ingit 
sense, they would be cultural 9 intend 3 
minorities in Bengal. The muog | 
five protection in the matt 
and script not only to 2 minon 
buni eko we minority, E 
term as I have explained just DOW 


M 


simple reason that peop! 
vince to another and settle 1 
there permanently. They do 


5. See ibid, 8th Dece 


igitized by /& 
SOME ASPECTS 


| the province from which they have 
eimi they keep their connexions. They 
pate) ip 
pto ০ back to their province for 
gige They poses, and if this protection 
ious Beto them when they were subject 
not 
i}? vere to deny them the opportunity of con- 
ti ve cir culture, it would be very difficult 
“pels ical minorities to go back to their 
d to get themselves assimilated to 
nisl inal population to which they belonged. 
badr to meet the situation of migration 
ar direct one province to another, we felt it was 
look alia rable that such a provision should be incor- 
ar as thal ied in the Constitution, 
d. Fura) ‘think another thing which has to be 
y” iee day in mind in reading Article 23 is that it 
Pointed oot impose any obligation or burden upon 
Chai cate Tt does not say that, when, for instance, 
{adras people came to Bombay, the Bom- 
i the pal (vement shall be required by law to 
১111] xe any project of giving education either 
nil language or in Andhra language or 
jy {tier language. There is no burden cast up- 
ay fe State’, The only limitation that is im- 
ab MY Article 23 is th 
ly which 
ipt and 


these ৫ 
ince AN 
b 


টা 
gense, I 


wider 
call 
(sic) in 


read in a much 
y only to what I 
as We use it 


he yes from what is shown 
n 2 of our Constitution had 
me adopted Article 29(1) and 
© Constitution, 


and 350B of the 

) We May trace their 

Ommendation? of the 
Commission, 1953-55: 

neice ton should be given 

ct mas 1০. minorities to have 

i ‘other tongue at the pri- 

lect to a sufficient number 

to the require- 
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ci students 


Me The 


Central 


contained in 


| Legislature and the-local Legisla- . 


“T) a3 7 

urin / 1 

ai ing the course of our enquiry, the 
question. of reinforcing the existing 
safeguards for mi 

lt was strongly ur 


quate and ineffective 
DSL Oppression of linguistic 
minorities and their economic exploitation. 
W hatever the merits of this assertion, we have 
to take into consideration the fact that large 
sections of public opinion, both among the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of linguistic States, 
fayour the strengthening of the existing Consti- 
tutional guarantees to linguistic minorities, 
“We realise that over-emphasis on the 
rights of minorities and too many special safe- 
guards for them would tend to keep the mino- 
rity-consciousness alive and might thereby ham- 
per the growth of a common nationhood, We are, 
therefore, not in favour of setting up too elabo- 
rate a system of guarantees to the minorities 
which would, in our opinion, complicate rather 
than solve the problem. At the same time, we 
ere impressed by the need of according to the 
linguistic minorities sufficient opportunity for 
development so that they may not suffer from 
a sense of neglect or discrimination, 


“Before we make our specific recommenda- 
lions on the subject, we wish to indicate the 
broad principles and objectives which have 
governed our approach to the problem. ‘These 
are: ; i 

(1) as the problem of linguistic minorities 
is common to unilingual as well as polyglot 
areas, the measures to be adopted should be 
such as can be applied to linguistic as well as 
composite States; 

(ii) while minorities are entitled to rea- 
sonable safeguards to protect their educational, 
cultural and ‘other interests, it has to be ‘borne 
in mind that such safeguards should not so 


the cultura] 


‘8. See paragraphs 767-76 of its Report. 
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operate as to perpetua 

the processes of natur 

(iii) the system 

| ties should not be such as tO 
use by parties interested in 


i of disloyalty to the State; and 
| (iv) it should be clearly understood that 


| a State in which a particular language group 
| constitutes the majority cannot be considered 
to be the custodian of the interests of all people 
speaking that language, even when they are 
residents of other States (sic) 
“The language of instruction in educational 
institutions and the language of the administra- 
tion are matters that toucli, in practice, many 
vital aspects of the life of every individual. 
They, therefore, constitute what we regard as 
{he core of the problem of linguistic minorities. 
“We first deal with the question of the 
right of minorities to instruction in the mother 
tongue, The Indian Constitution guarantees to 
the minorities the right to private schools, but 
0098 not specifically recognise the right to 
instruction in the mother tongues in public 
schools. I seems to us that linguistic minorities 
do not have the resources required to establish 
and maintain their own educational institutions, 
particularly in rural areas. In such cases, there- 
fore, a positive duty should be cast on the State 
to provide for facilities to the minorities for 
education in the mother tongue at the primary 
school stage... . . 
৫৫ yO 
for making Bani rs uy te suggestion 
tion on the subje Wal aban টি ডর 
a তি ie i £ not find favour with the 
; y’, and the views expressed 


te separatism or to impede 
al assimilation; 

of guarantees to minori- 
lend itself to mis- 
promoting a sense 


9. See the Constituent Assembly Debate 
ai su 95 Assembly Debates of 7th 
t may be interesting to note h i 
রাহা of Pandit Hriday Nath eee 
of he Sistas Reorganisation Commission (1953-55), in 
e ‘Constituent Assembly on 8th December, 1948 aA 
729. witih the motion of Mr. Z. H. Lari (United 
টি না as amended by Kazi Karimuddin 
দি E non of the citizens residing in the 
‘ টির a ne dia K pay part thereof, having a distinct 
= language a ll be entit j 
E 2 imparted to its children টি টা 
at language and script,” “in case of (a) D oe 
jal টা নটি Tea peace being available”: ad 
. o im friends today deman 
w নাঃ 3 today ৮ . . demand that 
; gu be given instruction in primary 


m language and script where 
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before us, we have 
the right of the নি the $0 
the mother tongue at the ao hay 
to a sufficient number ice ge 
able, should be placed on Students be 
than is the position at a More st 
recommend that congo We, 
should be given to this নি reefs 
tral Government should acl that 4 Ca 
appropriate directives for টা pow 
this right on the lines of the টা 
in Article 347 of the উট) 
It is hardly necessary to make any ॥ 
ment on these observations. They ti 
and reasonable! আচ) 
Let us now pass on to Article 347 ofgi 
Constitution which, as shown before, নী t 
the President of India to provide, in eiat 
circumstances, “for the use of a minority lp Aft 
guage also in the administration of a Sia! 
According to the Report? of the State he 
crganisation Commission, 1955, “so fu i 
order has been issued under this Article 0] 
it has been left more or less to the States f° 
cerned to regulate the use of the minority ey 
guages for administrative purposes.” UI 
we find in the said Report: “that, theta 
of Uttar Bihar, afi 
Madhya 
Saurashtra have 
Article 345 (of ‘the 
the respective regional lang 
as the official language O" 
States concerned;” that “in ott 
lish continues to be the official 
“some States have recognise 
officiel | lanugage’ ৮ 
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pal areas, or other smaller units such as taluks, 
where there are minorities constituting fifteen 
to twenty per cent of the population, documents 
which are used by the people at large, such as 
government notices, electoral rolls, ration cards, 
etc., are printed in both the languages. It should 
also be permissible to file documents in the 
courts, ete., in the minority language, Likewise, 
where the candidates Seeking election to any 
local bodies are required to have a working 
knowledge of a language, the knowledge of a 
language of such minor language groups should 
be given recognition, 

“These suggestions are for the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. What we wish 
to emphasise is that the Government of India 
should adopt, in consultation with the State 
Governments, a clear code to govern the use 
of different languages at different levels of 
State administrations and that effective steps 
should be taken (under Article 347 of the 
Constitution) to ensure that this code is fol- 
lowed.” s 

In concluding our discussion of the ques- 
tion now under our consideration, we should 
like to observe that, although there is a con- 
siderable justification for what has been said 
or done in the interest of the linguistic mino- 
rities in different parts of the Union of India, 
there is another aspect of the question which 
should not be altogether ignored in this con- 
nexion, namely, should a linguistic minority 
in a constituent State of the Union be allowed 
to live perpetually as foneigners, as it were, in 
the midst of the local population? It appears 
to us that what Shri K. Santhanam stated with 
regard to this point in the Constituent Assembly 
on 8th December, 1948, is also worthy of our 
serious consideration. “In every province,” he 
981014) “there are islands of these linguistic 
minorities. For instance, in my own province 
of Tamil Nad there are islands, in almost every 
district, of villages where a large number of 
Telugu-speaking people reside. In this connec- 
tion we have to hold the balance even between 
two different trends. First of all, we have to 
give to large linguistic minorities their right to 


n 
14. Constituent Assembly Debates, 8th December, 


1948, p. 909. The attention of the reader is drawn to 
the entire proceedings of the Constituent Assembly on 
the date. š 
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d—specially in the primary stages 
n language. At the same time, We 
the historical pro- 
ought not to think 
thousands of years to 
come these linguistic minorities will perpetuate 
themselves as they are. The historical pro- 
cesses should be allowed free play. These mino- 
tities should be helped to become assimilated 
with the people of the locality. They should 
gradually absorb the language of the locality 
and become merged with the people there. 
Otherwise they will be aliens, as it were, in 
those provinces, Therefore, we should not have 
rigid provisions by which every child is auto- 
matically protected in what may be called his 
mother tongue. On the other hand, this process 
should not be sudden, it should not be forced. 
Wherever there are large numbers of children, 
they should be given education—primary edu- 
cation—in their own mother tongue. At the 
same time, they should be encouraged and 
assisted to go to the ordinary schools of the 
provinces and to imbibe the local tongue and 
be el with the people” (of the loca- 


be educate 
—in their ow 
should not interfere with 
cess of assimilation. We 
that for hundreds and 


IV 

We shall now deal with the implications 
of Clause (2) of Article 29 of our Constitu- 
tion which declares, as shown befone, that “no 
citizen shall be denied admission atin any edu- 
cational institution maintained by the State 
or receiving aid out of State funds on grounds 
by only of religion, race, caste, lan 

them.” It ma 
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are a very large number of such 
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৪0001 ]0101101. We still adhere to this view. For- 
the malioulaytely, there ane some judicial pronounce- 
tion nifas on the question and we may refer to 


ni sebil In Anjali Roy, Petitioner v. the State of 
ninority efa Bengal and Others, Opposite Party 
vJ. of the Calcutta High Court had held20 
Wuih February, 1952: 
চাটি 29(2) does not refer to the ground 
emed Wer, So this Article by itself does not in- 
ji the Ihe te any order of the State Government?! 
1 the Authorities of an educationa] insti- 
We of the type described in Article 29(2), 
ais the admission of women students 
povernment or Government-aided institu- 
ma Article 15 (1)22 (of ihe Constitution) 
nei Wider application than Article 
1) prohibits discrimination on the ground 
all matters and so it includes 
. m matters of admission to 
institutions, The result is that 
ld be construed as control- 
of the Constitution.” 
nst the judgment of Bose 
ateg aarti C. J. of the same 
aa however, in the course of 
“ivered on 5th June, 1952: 
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“Of Paramount importance in Clause (1) 
(of Article 15 of the Constitution) are the 
words discrimination’ and ‘only.’ What the 
Article forbids is discrimination and discrimi- 
nation based solely on all or any of the 
grounds mentioned in the Article. All differen- 
tiation is not discrimination, but only such 
Cifferentiation as ‘ig invidious and as is made, 
Not because (of) any real difference in the 
conditions or natural difference between the 
persons dealt with which makes different treat- 
ment necessary, but because of the presence of 
some characteristic or affiliation which is 
either disliked or not regarded with equal 
favour, but which has no rational connection 
with the differentiation made as a justifying 
reason, Next, the discrimination which is for- 
bidden is only such discrimination as is based, 
solely on the ground that a person belongs 
to a particular race or caste or professes a 
particular religion or was born at a parti- 
cular place or is of a particular sex and on no 
other ground. A discrimination based on one 
cr more of these grounds and also on other 
grounds is not hit by the Article.” 

Further?5— 

“Some argument appears to have been 
addressed to Bose J. on Article 29(2) (of the 
Constitution) and the learned Judge has held 
that the Article should be read as controlled by 
Article 15(1) which is of a general character 
and covers all matters. Before assenting to that 
provision, I should require to consider the mat- 
ter further when a proper occasion arises. 
Article 29(2) deals specifically with (the) denial 
of admission into educational institutions main- 
tained by the State and it may not be without 
significance that it does not mention sex as one 
of the grounds on which such admission may not 
be denied. The framers of the Constitution may 
have thought that because of the physical and 
mental differences between men and women and — 
considerations incidental thereto, exclusion of 
men from certain institutions serving women 


only and vice versa would not be hostile or un- 


23. And Sen J. (of the 
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] reasonable discrimination. It is true (that) 
i while formerly Article 29(2) was, In form at 
॥ Jeast, an independent provision concerned with 
the particular subject of admission into educa- 
tional institutions, it has now been linked up, 

to a certain extent, with Article 15, since Clause 
(4),20 added to the last Article, authorises 

i special provision for the advancement of educa- 
tionally backward classes. Such provision may 
cbviously be a provision, reserving certain 
educational institutions for the backward classes 
or reserving a certain number of seats for them, 
with the consequence of denying admission to 
other classes and, therefore, the Clause suggests 
that the subject of admission to educational 
institutions is not outside the ambit of Article 
15. It may, however, be said that Article 15 (4) 
has been added as an exception to that part of 
Article 15(1) which forbids discrimination on 
the ground of race or caste and as an amend- 
ment of that part of Article 29(2) which forbids 
denial of admission into educational institutions 
on the same grounds; but since no such provi- 
sion regarding educational institutions has been 
made in Article 15 in the case of the ground of 
sex, Article 29(2), in so far as it does not 
mention sex as a forbidden ground of discrimi- 
nation in regard to admission into educational 
institutions, remains unaffected. The matter is 
not free from difficulty, but I would prefer not 

j to express any final opinion on it.” 

| It appears from what is quoted above that 
the Calcutta High Court has not come to any 
definite decision on the question whether Article 
j 29(2) of our Constitution is in any way con- 
E trolled by Article 15(1) thereof. The Madras 
! High Court, however, seems to have taken a 
definite decision on the point. In The Universit 
of Madras (Appellant) v. Shantha Bai Yy 
Another (Respondent) 21 t) 07 
(0128 held29 ìe Madras High 
on Ist May, 1953: 
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Article 15(1), and its object must have yh em 
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berate al, relates to the (?) admission to colleges.” 

e might} We feel inclined to agree with the view of 
2 advan, Madras High Court that “Article 29(2) is 
gion Whitea] Article” and that it “is the controlling 
3 out tilrision” so far as “admission into any educa- 
1 into tfa institution maintained by the State or 
Tf penafiving aid out of State funds,” is concerned. 
lons ater shall have an occasion to see later on, 
01010] Supreme Court of India also admitted the 
রা il character of Article 29(2) when it 
es on 26th May, 1954, in the course of 
om iD 5 cos te a 0 Bombay (Appel- 
nse টিটি Education Society and Others 
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intention is considered an exception to the 
general one. Even when the later, or later part 
aa enactment is in the negative, it is some- 

5 reconcilable with the earlier one by so 
টিটি If, for instanee, an Act in one sec- 

‘thorised a corporation to sell a parti- 
cular Piece of land and in another prohibited: 
it from selling ‘any land,’ the first section would 
be treated, not as repealed by the sweeping 
ae gi the other, but as being an exception 

+ 10, 

| In view of what Wwe have stated above, we 
reiterate our former submission35 that, notwith- 
standing what is provided for in Article 15(1), 
discrimination, on the ground of sex or place of 
birth, under Article 29 (2) will not be constitu- 
tionally invalid. At any rate, the point needs 
authoritative clarification. 

It may also be noted here that the insertion 
of Clause (4) in. Article 15 by the Constitution 
(First Amendment) Act, 1951, has, as we have 
Seen before,* indinectly amended in some res- 
pects Article 29(2) so far as any socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens, the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes are 
concerned. 

Vv 

Before we conclude this article, we may 
refer, in connexion with the question of inter- 
pretation of Article 29(2), to the judgment of 
our Supreme Court in The State of Bombay v. 
Bombay Education Society and Others, deli- 
vered by Das J. on 26th May, 1954. 

Briefly speaking, it appears from the 
10020760636 that the Education Society of 
Bombay (respondent No. 1), to be referred to 
hereinafter as the Education Society, had been 
running since 1925 a recognized Anglo-Indian 
School known as Barnes High School at Deolali 
in Nasik District in the State of Bombay. The 
schoo] used to receive a considerable aid from 
the State. English was used as the medium of 
instruction in it since its inception, the mother- 
tongue of the Anglo-Indian community being 


English. - 
On 6th January, 1954, the State of Bombay 


35. See The Modern Review for March, 1955, 
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36. See The Supreme Court Reports, Part M, 
February, 1955, pp. 568-88; Civil Appellate Jurisdiction 
(Civil Appeals No. 64 to 66 of 1954). 
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issued a circular order,. headed “Admissions to 
schools teaching through the medium of Eng- 
lish.” The operative part of this order enjoined 
that, subject to a few specified exceptions, a 
primary or secondary school shall from the c ae 
of the order admit to a class where English ১ 
used as the medium of instruction any pupil 
cther than a pupil belonging to a section of 
citizens the language of which is English, 
namely, Anglo-Indians and citizens of non- 
Asiatic descent.” 
On dst February, 1954, one Dr. Guzar, an 
Indian citizen belonging to the Guzrati Hindu 
community, whose mother-tongue was Guzrati, 
sought admission for his son into Barnes High 
School. And on 2nd February, 1954, one Major 
Pinto, an Indian citizen belonging to the Indian 
Christian community, also, sought admission 
into the school for his daughter. He claimed 
that his mother-tongue was English and that 
his entire family spoke and used English at 
home. But, as a result of the order of 6th 
January, 1954, referred to above, admission was 
refused by the Headmaster of the school to both 
the students as they did not belong to the Anglo- 
Indian community, nor were they of non-Asiatic 
descent. There were also “similar other appli- 
cations for admission which,” too, “had to be 
rejected on similar grounds.” 
_ Thereupon the Education Society and its 
Directors presented an application under Article 
226 of the Constitution before the High Court 
E of Bombay “praying for the issue of a Writ in 
E the nature of Mandamus restraining the State 
a oe and its officers from 

_ said order” 
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Mority Stroup other than the 
19১ referred to in Article 
» for the citizens, who do 
ority group, may quite 
Protection just as much as 


tering th 


Y min 
his 
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are amply protected by Article 15 and do not | 
require the protection of Article 29(2), then | 
there are several obvious answers to that 
argument. The language of Article 29(2) 
1s wide and unqualified and may well 
cover all citizens whether they belong to 
the majority or minority group, Article 15 pro- 
tects all citizens against the State whereas the 
protection of Article 29(2) extends against, the 
State or anybody who denies the right conferred 
by it. Further, Article 15 protects all citizens 

against discrimination generally, but Article 

29 (2) is a protection against a particular species 

of wrong, namely, denial of admission into 

educational institutions of the specified kind. In 

the next place, Article 15 is quite general and 
Wide in its terms and applies ‘to all citizens, 

whether they belong to the majority oy minority 

groups, and gives protection to all the citizens 

against discrimination on certain specific 

grounds, Article 29(2) confers a Special right 

On citizens for admission into educational insti- 

tutions maintained or aided by the State. To | 
limit this right only to citizens belonging to \ 
minority groups will be to provide a double 
protection for such citizens and to hold that the 
citizens of the majority group have no special 
educational rights in the nature of a right to be 
admitted into an educational institution for the 
maintenance of which they make contributions 
by way of taxes.* We see no cogent reason for 
such discrimination. The heading under which 
Articles 29 and 30 are grouped together—namely, 
‘Cultural and Educational Rights’—is quite 
general and does not in terms contemplate such 
differentiation. If the fact that the institution : 

19 maintained or aided out of State funds is the . 
basis of this guaranteed right, then all citizens, 
irrespective of whether they belong to the 
majority or minority groups, are alike entitled 
to the protection of this fundamental right. In 
view of all these considerations the marginal 
rote (to Article 29) alone, on which the 
Attorney-General relies, cannot be read as con- 
trolling the plain meaning of the language in 
which Article 29 (2) has been couched. Indeed, 
in The State of Madras v. Srimathi Champakam 


a r a aA, 


* in this connection Pandit Thakur Das Bhar. 
eens in the Constituent Assembly, as quote 
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টা (1951, S.C.R. 525 at p. 530), 
this Court has already held as follows: 
“Tt will be noticed that while Clause (1) 
(of Article 29) protects the language, script or 
culture of a section of the citizens, Clause (2) 
(thereof) guarantees the fundamental right of 
an individual citizen. The right to get admission 
into any educational institution of the kind 
mentioned in Clause (2) is a right which an 
individual citizen has as a citizen and not as 2 
member of any community or class of citizens. 
“In our judgment this part of the conten- 
tion of the learned Attorney-General cannot 
be sustained.” 
Referring to the second contention of the 
Attorney-General, the Supreme Court held: 
“The second part of the arguments of the 
learned Attorney-General hinges upon the word 
‘only’ to be found in Article 29 (2) . His conten- 
tion is that the impugned order (of 6th January, 
1954) does not deny admission to any citizen on 
the ground only of religion, race, caste, language 
or any of them. He maintains with considerable 
emphasis that it is incumbent on the State to 
secure the advancement of Hindi which is ulti- 
mately to be our national language and he. 
stresses the desirability of or even the necessity, 
generally acknowledged by educationists, for 
imparting education through the medium of 
the pupil's mother-tongue. We have had equally 
emphatic rejoinder from (the) learned Counsel 
রি for the different respondents . . . We 
‘siderations তি, on purely legal con- 
tion of Articl 202) pee construc” 
 vaneed b ‘the learned Att ee 587 
Bose a y Cie wees torney-General ove- 
4908 the istinction between the object or 
এ underlying the impugned order (of 6th 
eee ও 2, and the mode and manner 
dopted therein for achieving that object. ‘The 
t Or motive attributed by the: learned 
torney-General to the impugned order i ডু 
{ rder is un- 
1 laudable one but its validity has to 
e method of its operation and 
damental right guaranteed 
Granting that the 


197-99, in 


fT rii 
‘eports, Part Il, Febru- 
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object of impugned order bef 

claimed for it by the learn AAN Us 
the question still remains as to ho. Cites 
lias been sought to be গর how į নট 
is sought to be done by den 7 Obvio ly 
whose mother-tongue is y ving t n 


Us | 
EO all oat 
mto any school where th সরা ain 
is English. Whatever the object, g tuid 
ground and direct cause for the ue We 
the mother-tongue of the pupil; denin is til 
. the laudable object of the > not Fro 
does not obviate the টিটি oi 
29 (2) because the effect of the wee 
an infrmgement of this fundamental a 
that effect is brought about by ing I 
sion only on the ground of language, গা এ | 
principle is implicit in the decision of this ¢ | 
in The State of Madras v. Srimathi Cham) 
kam Dorairajan (1951, S.C.R. 525 at p. sl 
There also the object of the impugned «al 
munal G. O. was to advance the interesti | 
educationally backward classes of citizens W | 
that object notwithstanding, this Court sl "| : 
down the order as unconstitutional 0081] 
modus operandi to 
directly based only on one of the 01 
grounds specified in the Article. In 0] A | 
the impugned order (of 6th January, E 
offends against the fundamental right % 
teed to all citizens by Article 29(2). a 4 

Thus the Supreme Court clearly ad 
০77 রি tate ০ Borda | 
in its judgment in The State 010] 
Bombay Education Society ana «tution 
under Article 29(2) of our (Gos ino 
citizen could be denied admission of 


i t 
cducational institution maintained o on 
State 1000 


ground of his J 
hefore,#® Article 15(1) is Si 
of language’. But, in view .0 
this does not matter so far oF 
an educational institution নে 
State or receiving aid out 0 
concerned. - 
Finally, the Supreme 
the course of its judgmer 


Court 


42. See our article 1 
Rewiew for March, 1955, PPa, 

43. Sce The Modein 3 
p. 201. 

44. The 
1955, p. 586. 


Supreme S 


achieve that objet 


President D রি k j i i à Pi ই 
H NEE fen Prasad in conversation with H. E. Mr. Gbedemah, Minister for Finance and 


Minister for Education of Ghana at Rashtrapati Bhavan in New Delhi on 
September 6, 1957 


০ Gbedema 


tion ah and Mr.. Nylander, Ministers of Ghana for Finance and Educa- 
tively, visited Shamaspur, a village in the Gurgaon Community 
Development Block near Delhi on September 6, 1957 
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‘4, reference to Article 29(1) and 
টা the Constitution: 

300) © a minority like the Anglo- 

fie « ty, which -is based, inter alia, 

anguage, has the fundamental 

script and culture 


"ai to 
pit A Be cer educational institutions of 
848 under Article 30(1), surely then 
Sa A implicit in such fundamental right 
i oe impart instruction in their own 
দি to the children of their own Com- 
in their own language. To hold other- 
and 


I; Such being the fundamental right, the 
k powers of the State to determine the 


§, The doctrine of police power of the State is 
tly American doctrine. In Barbier v. Connolly 
3 U.S. 27), the Supreme Court of the United 
fined the police power of the State as its 
("to prascribe regulations to promote the health, 
১01 education, and good order of the people; 
2816 so as to increase the industries of the 
1007 its resources, and add to its wealth and 
See Fenn, The Development of the 
4107, 1948, p. 210, 
j a rofessor Willis, “the police power 
৷ চাট রি government to control the 
জি Widuals for the protection of the 
Wed such 2 gbdod) of the people who 
i E ee ro There are two main 
হরিকে নাকে of the police power: 
J} more নবী ee crest to be protected 
i liberty, and (9 han the social interest in, 
f 0০010001018) there must be, as a means 
x a substantia) of this end, something 
0490 Law of i relation thereto.”— (Willis, 
te United States, pp. 224 and 


r of the State does 
| CR ae or 
Pr em ndia. And also 
8০ India)! Patanjali Sastry C.J. 
8. 7a] Bose 7 2 The State of Wekt Bengal 
i and thers, dated 17th Decem- 
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medium of instruction must yield to this funda- 
mental right to the extent it is necessary to giye 


effect to it and cannot b i 
e permitte i 
counter to it, 746 i aoe 


The upshot of the foregoing discussion‘? 
was that the appeals:8 made by the State of 
Bombay against the judgment and order of the 
Bombay High Court were dismissed by the 
Supreme Court, and that the State of Bombay 
was directed “to pay the costs of the respon- 
dents.” 


Th our next article in this series We pro- 
pose to deal with the nature and extent of our 
Fundamental Right to Property. 


a eee 
y “The American doctrine of police power as a 
distinct and specifie legislative power is not 
recognised m our Constitution” —See The Supreme 
Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V, Parts VI & Vil; June 
and July, 1954, p. 606; also p. 669. Dag J., of the 
Supreme Court, however, thinks otherwise and there is 
a good deal of force in what he says on this point.— 
See ibid, pp. 638-56. 

46. This declaration was made by the Supreme 
Court with reference to the following contention of the 
Attorney-General (for India) on behalf of the State 
of Bombay: 

“Although any section of the citizens having (a) 
distinct language, script or culture of its own, has 
under Article 29(1) the right to conserve the same, 
and although all minorities, whether based on religion 
or language, have, under Article 30(1), the right to 
establish and administer educational institutions of 
their choice, nevertheless such sections or minorities 
cannot question the power of the State to make reason- 
able regulations for all Schools, including a require- 
ment that they should give instruction in a particular 
language which is regarded as the national language, 
or to prescribe a curriculum for institutions which it 
supports.” 

—See ibid., pp. 584-85. 

47. We have not referred in this article to that 
portion of the judgment of the Supreme Court in The 
State of Bombay v. Bombay Education Society & Others, 
which deals with the bearing of Proviso 2 to Article 
337 of the Constitution on this case as it is not very 
relevant to our purpose in the article. The interasted 
reader may refer to pages 586-88 of The Supreme 
Court Reports, Part II. February, 1955, in this con- 


nexion. : 
48. See foot-note 36 above. রী: 
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EVI 
CONCLUSION d 
discussed at length the progress mace 
ee the science of nutrition? and the truth 
of the statement that the food in the country 
is short by so many calories would seem to be 
doubtful. The very talk of quantitative analysis 
and that too on the basis of caloric requirements 
| would seem to be quite wrong. De Castro does 
| not make any mention of ‘hunger of carbo- 
| hydrates’ in any part of the world. The Diet 
í Survey Reports for the period 1935-48 conducted 
by the Indian Council of Medical Research 
confirm that the cereal consumption of the 
people in the country has been more than what 
15 required on the basis of nutritive levels.” 
| The findings of experts like Sir John Boyd Orr 
| are not different.3 
| Along with this lack of knowledge on 
nutrition, our information about the flora and 
y fauna of India is all the more incomplete. We 
hardly know what people, in the remote corners 
| of the country, are used to consuming. Accord- 
i mg to Max Sorre, “there are some 2 million 
known species of animals, but only 50 have 
been domesticated and contribute to our food 
supply.” Similarly out of the world’s 350.000 
vegetable species, only 600 are cultivated by 
iff men.‘ India which in every sense of the term is 
A a big continent in itself and is inhabited by 
g people of various races in the remotest corners 
of the country, abounds in natural টিটি টি 
ও, which is consumed by the local people. 
0 them have been declare 
perts as ‘famine foods.’ Ther 
the much-neglected 
as good 


d by our ex- 
€ are root crops like 
taro,” which yields starch 
as potato, but both protein and starch 


1. It would’be interesting to note 


1 on the sie 
sive. The 5th volume of the Sas ee 


ote in this connec- 


ult of Diet Surveys in Indi 
9 india (1 
দি _ 74 Modern eves February 
‘See the League of Nations. Nutrition, 


cian Council of Medical Research, Report 
935-48) . 


- {o the dietary 


jini 


ilo 


content is high. A. K, y gy 

রর AT x Š JELE | j 
gives a list of as many ay m i a 
foods being consumed by eo al 1 
nutrients.” Our village-folk ee al Ths ; 


€, howevg 


living on them for centuries and keen 
Ding thy 


selves quite fit. 

Mrs. Wiser who mad 
study of the foods of a H 
pur in U.P.—said: 


© a compre 
indu Village মু 


a fed 


“The village looks to its trees as qel ciomit 
cial source of variety in the diet, Na a 
trees have something to suffer qin a 
of the year. Some of the fruits like the uy fe 
and peepul berries, we would never 00510 
as human food, and in government pull D T 
cations they are listed as famine foots Hey yi 
the children eat them in large quantitisth ০ 
farmers munch them on their way tt 
from the fields.”® | 
She further added that i Hu 
“The children also gather and atf nu 
blossoms of the Mahwa tree, and font 
wild plums.” 4 
There is no 
foods in other parts-of the 
The late Mr. Sivaswami of 1111 
India Society gives details of the fo নী 
of two of the aboriginal tribes of a ha 
—the Paniyans and Arandans. দি ২৪ 
him the staple food of the Ain "ois fh 
part of the year consists of ange, Wp 
common out of them being Ka ag | 
Kroano, Noore, Kelenge and Ke 


lack of such other w 
countty g K Ul I 
the ওঃ ৫] 


5. Paper read by him 
Symposium on Food 
Food ঢা R 
May, 1951, pp. 117 to 124. 

a Charlotte Vialll Wiser 
Village of North India, 71 ? 
nomic Research, UP Bulletin 

7. Ibid. p. 15. : 

8. K. G. Sivaswami an 
Nutrition Surveys—} 
are many 


in this connection the 
Lije in India, London, P: z 4 
the food of Baiga farmer onti some ie 
“There are wild fruits in P py breve 
roots, honey for the ne of the m jl 
that are delicious - - + “venison Y 
enjoyed consists of fish, i 
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people who number as 
n India are living on most 
d are yet keeping more 


d tribal 
millions 1 
d foods an 


রা 
01010 


s in [India are innumerable. 
onstituents of food are sup- 
hese Again, to quote Mrs. Wiser, | 
i “ hildren are the ones who let their 
| ieee direct their foraging. None of 
fruits miss them. ‘The wild ones 
know little about. But 

must supply some 


i yarietie 
missing ¢ 


we fee 


ecs 888৬] ©, 
iet. Andie iron which they need. The gum from the 


dum acacia tree of which they are particu- 
‘sy fond, must add calories, if nothing 


"D Dube in his description of a South 
hin Village, says that in the rainy season 
quantities ty everyone grows some vegetables and 
Way ies, and these are in most cases the only 
0006 regularly eaten in any part of the 

a it Hunting is done regularly by a very 
d inl i number of people. Although surround- 
= I. the village afford very few opportuni- 
the collection of wild food. matt 
her E | fender leaves and berries are eagerly 
ঢা E ate there are innumerable রী 
e ied throughout rural India when special 
ate cooked in every house.12 

Ke ee adapted ourselves to the variety 
31008) centuries.13 Accor hie o Dr 


is, Ping 
Mit and H, 


dared to cat, m 
00000 food f tl 
Bin thig j ney for the desert.” ৩ 
আকার Bins টি to Madhya Pradesh or 
104,417, Ney হা of the Soil—Studies of the 
f ivato V Delhi, 1941) gives pen-pictures 
আগা of oi dia by those who had 
he orth the habits of peasants. Not 
a aia cultivator of the Punjab or 
. 82 aniutivator (pp. 2-3), the Ben- 
টা টি the Berar cultivator 
; ic 

We ing in quantity Sp aoe certainly be 


N. Mi 
+ Mitch 
tity 1,19 
0417 Me in: the Journal of 
SSO At ne ournal o. 
er of Ine (20) 8, September 1944° 
aes of adjustments of the 
In ae of EN, calcium 
রর » every human being 
টা 28 “Adaptation Energy’. 
ım, which is responsible 
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Aykroyd, a diet containing just two items, ও) 
whole cereal (9.0. oatmeal) and skimmed miik 
would be reasonably adequate in না 
value. We cannot under the circumstances say 
with certainty that our food is quite unwhole- 
some. If at all we are keen to improve our food 

let us Not look to science more and ridicule our 
selves In the eyes of the world. We will auto- 

matically be able to add more of milk. fish and 

many other things, if the poor and the middle 

classes are promised a better share -of the 

national income. There is, in fact, no reason to 

believe that we are the most underfed country 

in the world or that we are and have been suffer- 

img from even those foods which supply fuel, 

—cereals—to the body. 


VII 
Coming to the relation between acreage 
under foodgrains and the increase in population 
it may be added that historical series for acre- 
age and yield of various crops are not available, 
and it would seem to be rather ridiculous to 
make any comparative study in their absence. 
During the ‘forties’ when most of the work was 
done by eminent scholars like Dr. Gyan Chand, 
no statistics worth the name were available 
from areas known as Princely States. This being 
the case, they restricted their study to British 
India only. Even if it is accepted that the figures 
for acreage and production of various crops were 
correct for British India, we will not be justified 
to make any categorical statement for the whole 
of India, Particularly, when we know that the 
States were intermixed with the rest of India 
and covered an area of as much as 592.330 
square miles, a little less than half of the pre- 
sent area of the Union which is about 12 lakh 
square miles. This vast territory was inhabited 
only by 92.8 million people. This, in other 
words, mean that States which covered 
as much as 47 per cent of the total area, had 
only to support a population of 26 per cent of 
the total.! Certainly the then British India was 
ann 
i ople of South-East Aria 
loa Rl Lote Pe Daat by Wenten nations. 
His conclusion is, “It probably accounts for the ability 
of you and me to eschew with impunity such protec 
rive foods a; milk, spinach, turnip greens or the like 
if we do not like them. It is an important phase of 
that capacity of the human race to survive and thrive 


climates and regions of the world.” 


inset figures for States are from White Paper 


14. All 
on States. 
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depending for its food supply upon many of pee 
States. Increases-decreases in acreage 1 this 
half of the country must also be taken into con- 
sideration, if any correct conclusion is to be 
arrived at. As this is not possible, this method. 
| of approach to the problem has got to be re- 
M jected outright. 
I VIII 
PRODUCTION STATISTICS 

While agreeing in principle with Dr. Thomas 

that conclusions based on acreage statistics are 


most unsatisfactory, and do not reflect the 
© improvements in land and other conditions fac- 
j tors, we have to admit that the production 
j statistics for the country have been still worse. 


| There may be some grain or reliability in the 
| data relating to acreage, but even that much 1s 
| missing with regard to production. This is the 
ji main reason which has led to many contradictory 
i conclusions. The findings of Dr. Thomas, Sir 
| Meek and Prof. Karve already referred to that 
he: food production had been keeping pace or 

= ‘even going ahead of population increase, can- 
Rot be relied upon on this basis, In fact, the 
whole of the discussion based on acreage or 
Production has to be discarded and conclusions, 
if any, are to be drawn from other sources. 


IX 
; TRADE PATTERN 
Having failed to establish their theory on 
the basis of nutritive levels or acreage and 
production figures, the last mainstay with the 
votaries of the shortage school rests on the 
trade pattern. The data with regard to import 
80৫ export of foodgrains is most reliable and 
= äs already explained, efforts have been made 


by Mr. Gopalaswami i g 
DA T 1 to prove his thesis on 


Examining the 
1920-21 to 1936-37, 
$ with India and Bur 
_ formed one political 


ধ Position for the period, 
it would be wrong to deal 
ma separately when they 
unit. A study of Table I 


4 A even if we ignore B , 
5 urma’s 
xports to other countries, India was a net 


; “porter of foodgrains, Ad i i 
out some two centuries টিটি সপ 
নী 471 7 i i 
It is the maxim of every prudent master 
never to attempt to make at 
ll cost him more to make 


জাকাত রা 


No wonder then if tt 
Burma were in response t Se Tron, 1E 
ciple of economics. ° this Dota) | 

But even if we are t 
India as Separate units on 
rice and decreasin 
necessarily represent 
Some other factors 


eat 


tit 
Seem to be হে l 
Let us tin | 
| and expo I 
food which largely consist 


Rice Imporr 

Before separation in 1937 
ting her supplies of rice mainly from Bun 

This will be explicit from Table I which ae 

the pattern of food trade in India from d 03 

21 to 1936-37. (See Table I). te 

This shows that rice imports from Buds 

did not follow a steady pace. From 0৪ 


India. yas F: H 


1 
j : 4-30 
lion tons in 1921-22, they fell to nearly hils oo 
million tons both in 1923-24 and 1924-25, Tye 97 


reached the peak of 2.2 million tons in lM rnc 
35 to be followed by a sharp decline to I 
and 1.6 million tons in the two im 
years. This downward trend in importit H 
nued in the first two years after separi cn 
Many factors were responsible for i ‘Mut 
fluctuations in rice imports from Bura Rs. 
was that the Burma rice was of a i me 
low quality!® and the cheapest Vt. 
catered to the taste of poor a l N 
whose favourite dish was Kohicai ae 
paration of rica and pulses). ee | 
Further a study of the Pe 
of low grade rice in India 4 


r ৮ maun 
bay. While the price pe! নন 


varieties in Burma varie me 
and Rs. 1-3-5 in the year a 


১ pe NA 
pas WP 


— 


171 WM 

15, Adam Smith, An Inawit Y 
Causes of the Warn of Na 
192 ik, Al, eo : ১61 
চা the Mar, feig 
Burma, 1941, p. 71, EAR n 
imported into this coun , 
qualities, such as, Big 4 a chie 
raw rices milled in Burm 
and Lotywezin paddies., 67. 

17. Ibid. pp. 564 to PC 


মিড? Foodgrains (United India 
Trate 5 

| ——Imports 
aif year All foodgrains Rice imports 
from Burma 


237 1,055 
741 1,003 
262 703 
298 541 
205 629 
4 212 1,016 
(ঠা 202 723 

tie we lr 816 1,103 i 
from Bye 266 1 pee 
| which g 19 oe 1083 
॥ from gh Ee ee 
“181-32 337 1,255 
99-38 295 1,046 
from Bunks 94 300 1,789 
rom 08800 582 2.200 
টি i 768 1,747 
23-25. TA 37 345 1,620 


cin 1% h ks s 
fons merce: Columns 2 and 4 adapted from 
cline to f : 


yo folk p. 312 and column 3 
[তি © Burma, 1941, p. 63, and is 
U aver : 

k ie নর Price of a coarse variety like 
‘oO ee n Madras and ‘Pattani in Bombay 
8. 3-5- i € mpe 
E bly a নিস 315-2 per maund res- 

p “v0.” (See Table 
variety., The Burma ae see e II). 


Was being sold at 
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waali they 12 the imports from other coun- 
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| isted mai ae 5 
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d 01 Outside, the Crop Planning 
n Re. be alea 52 recommended that no 
এর d be brought under rice2 
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ura > therefore, made every effort 
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p. 385, 2৫ 61976 and Since ihe Crisis, 
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from the Report on the Marketing of Rice in India 


mics, Vol. I, 1949, p. 187. 


TABLE I 


including Burma) 1920-21 to 1986-37 


সর Exports Net Export (—) Index 
All foodgrains Imports (+) 
‘excl. Burma) 
611 —374 —100 
422 +319 + 85.3 
783 —521 —139.3 
611 - ৪313 = 84.0 
2,457 —-2,252 —602.1 
875 —663 —177.3 
766 -—561 —150.0 
1,009 —193 — 51.6 
885 —- 81 — 21.7 
603 — 30 — 8.0 
765 —342 — 91.4 
618 —281 — 75.1 
520 —225 — 60.2 
466 —166 — 44.4 
488 + 94 + 25.3 
429 — 346 — 92.5 
720 —375 —100.3 


Appendices to Part 1-B, Census Report, 1951, 


the total of rice and paddy. 

the absence of any alternative demand Pe 
cash crops, the cultivator found it very diffi- 
cult to reduce cultivation of rice when the 
prices were falling and particularly when there 
was no appreciable demand for any competi- 
tive crop. 

World Demand: From the years 1909-13 to 
1936-37, the average world production of rice (ex- 
cluding China) rose from 50.4 to 64.4 million 
tons, %.9.১ by about 28 per cent.2* The coun- 
tries mainly responsible for the increases were 
India, Burma, Siam, Japan and Korea, Rice is 
consumed mainly by the countries in Asia. In 
Europe, France was the chief importer 
of rice, that too from Indo-China. The world — 
market in rice being thus tight, the Govern- 
ment of India made efforts to find market for 
Burma rice in India. It imposed a protective 
duty of twelve annas per maund on all foreign 
imports of rice with effect from April, 1, 19354 
with the result that the imports of broken rice, 


23. Rice Report, op. cit, p. 2. 
24. G. B. Jather and S. G. Beri, Indian Econo- 


lection, Haridwar 
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Tasty IT 
ative Prices of Various Burma Varieties (82-2-7 Ib, 
per maund of vamous varieties 
Year Big Mills Small Mills Milchar Broken No, 3 


; in 
Compar Rs. As.). Price 
8 dre 


. 1933 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


0 
3 
1 
9 
il 


1 
1 
‘humpe 


chiefly from Thailand. steadily declined from though importing rice from Burma from 19 [inport 


983,000 tons in 1984-85 to 18,000 tons in 21 to 1936-37, undivided India was 177 
1935-36.” porter of foodgrains. The position does wale i 
Tur REAL POSITION alter even when the survey is restricted to tio 
Rice imports as we have already seen did ports from India excluding Burma, Ralis w 
not maintain any set level, The area under imports from Burma in that case are to tel priod. 
| rice varied only from 80.3 to 84.9 million treated as internal trade. | 

= acres for India including Burma and 70 to 72 WHEAT Position 

| million acres for India alone during the period Just as India’s food imports consiste, 

í 1020-21 to 1986-37.2° This absence of any re- mainly of rice, her chief exports were ¢ 
lationship between rice imports and the area wheat, although she was also importing Thal 
under rice would show that though India mainly from Australia. Table IIT gives deip i 
depended on Burma for the supply of cheap of India’s wheat trade. |. 
Tice, it would not be correct to say that she TABLE II 

Ne could not produce at home her normal require- Wheat Trade of India A 

ments or that the increasing pressure of popu- Year Production Exports from aot পাত 

_ lation was in any way responsible for these India 10910 F, 
imports. Wheat* Flour 
The real position on the other hand (In thousand tons 
= appears to be that Burma had a large export- 1920-21 

1... able surplus of rice for which there was no 1921-22 

| _ World demand. Cost of production in Burma 1922-23 

| Was low because of cheap labour, Moreover, 1923-24 

_ the land there was not fit for the cultivation 1994.95 
_ (of any other crop. When it formed part of 1995-26 
ndia there were no trade restrictions between 1926-27 

two areas. As most of the Burma business 1997.98 


1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 


64 
50 
57 
78 
67 
59 
60 
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+ 100) after a careful consi- 
) oncluded that “taking in India, from 1925 
ce of any definite Report on thel Ma 
0 1939, p. 367 and 29. 
; Statistics, 1948, p. = 


দি 
N r 


না] shows fluctuations in the im- 
j of wheat from year to year. 


| ” 


exports 


oe t were maximum for the years 

| fat ind 98.29, while exports after touch- 
Nene, 11012) 21010 mark in 1924-25 continued to 
Daddy, int the ™ || is said to be the result of increas- 
‘ea fal This A for wheat at home. But abnormally 
1 4 p Pi deme ris were ascribed to poor crops in 
1110 Vey a years? Following the same 
L 10 gie Pree a it remains unexplained how the 
Li je eo 4929-30 failed to slash down 
rom 19 নি ai near about the pre-1928 level. 
a net A pporis OF exports of wheat would not, Unene- 
does ay fre, appear to bear any relation to its pro- 


ted to {dation at home. Let us then examine the fac- 
i Tate which governed wheat trade during this 


are to te period. 


IMPORTS 


“al A study of wheat market during the ‘thir- 
coum ta’ and ‘forties’ shows that the home market 
ting wh at much depressed and the position with re- 
= (1 to foreign imports became so alarming 

0119 Government was forced to impose a 

inl duty of Rs. 2 per cwt. on wheat and 

088 per cwt. on wheat flour with effect 

nports ww April, 1931 in the interests of the 
0128 [ess When even this failed to improve 
pi icn, Imports of wheat were banned 

| রি 1e Wheat Act of 1931. This, too, could 
Bl ee the downward movement of prices.29 
10 Nan ice Per candy (656 1) of Austra- 
1 in the United Kingdom (C.I.F. 
1 bliss ador London) in the years 1983-34, 
4 1902) nd 1935-36 was Rs. 19, Rs. 20 and 


A eo T j 5 
35 sof ts at বি The corresponding quo- 
0 ee (ex-store) were Rs. 23.6, 
69 dl renee in 1১১, 23.8 respectively.30 This 
y এ th i 21095 becomes greater when it 15 
5 | ; Was cheaper to ship wheat from 
© “Cort 
if ’ A শি Marketing of Wheat, op. cit, 
3 না estima 
n ie heat in the টি Number of domestic 
m "njab (Lyallpur)—Bare 1929-30 
1 1929.39 19 
100 30-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
100 44 37 43 63 
100 45 49 67 52 
Died 5 
8 63 6? 52 
Whe trough Pro, Kovoor, Rural Reconstruc- 
o auction and Marketing of 


D fro 5. cit., p. 140. 
ou, pe ae Report on the Marketing 
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Australia to Calcutta or Bombay than to trans- 
port it from Punjab or UP.% According to the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, freight 
per maund of wheat from Australia to Cal- 
cutta was annas 6 while the railway freight 
from Lyallpur to Calcutta was Rs. 1-3-3.22 
This explains why Australian imports conti- 
nued in spite of the import duty levied by 
India, though there was an exportable sur- 
plus in India herself. Wheat imports in India 
Would thus seem to be directly attributable to 
the low price of Australian wheat rather than 
to any effective demand at home, 


EXPORTS 


India’s export trade in wheat with the 
Western countries dates back from the year 
1870. Starting from 3.9 thousand tons in the 
year 1869-70 it touched the million mark with- 
in a short period of about one year. It, however, 
showed wide fluctuations from year to year, 
resulting in its drying up by 1935-36. 

Purchasing Power: It is, however, said 
that these exports did not represent any real | 
surplus but owed their existence to the poverty | 
of the people who could not buy their normal 
food requirements.3? This contention seems 
plausible on the face of it. and most of the 
early writers were led away by it. 

A deep study of the question, however, 
disproves this conclusion. Opinions have been | 
expressed by experts like Bowley and Robert- 
son that “In India, as in the rest if the world, 
there has apparently been, in recent years, al ~ 
‘overproduction’ of agricultural as compared. 
with manufactured goods . . The food- 3 
producing village, and even the food-producing _ 
family is a self-contained unit; and in some 
cases, whatever its privations in other respects, 
its consumption of food has probably increased 
in consequence of the fall in prices. et = 

That these exports were not merely due to 


31. Dr. A. I. Qureshi, The Present Food Sit 
tion in India, pp. 89. $ 
one নট ঢা Qureshi, op. cit, p. 9. He 
refers to the fruitless requests and protests made 
those days to the North-Western Railway against 

ight policy. $ 
E Dr. Gyan Chand, op. cit, p. 298; : 
Ranadive, Population Problem of India, 1930, p 126 
and Chowdhry Mukhtar Singh, Rural India—Peo 
ants’ Poverty, Its Causes and Cure, Allahabad, 0. xii 

34, A Scheme for an Economic Census of Ind 
1934, p. 68. ‘ Bre S 
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the lack of purchasing power of the 5, 
has also been shown by Voelcker. He reached 
the conclusion that such exports were real, aD 
the sense that this extra production would not 
have been there, if the foreign demand had 
been removed.*® Entirely different varieties 
were grown according to him for home con- 
sumption and the foreign market. 

The Price Differential: The Report on 
the Marketing of Wheat has given the expla- 
nation that our exports increased in those years 
when the price difference between wheat and 
parley or wheat and gram was the greatest 
so that the poorer people could release more 
of wheat for export. This can only be regarded 
as one of the contributing factors. All the 
Same more cogent reasons have to be sought 
for this unsteady movement of exports. 

Though the price of wheat in India was 
the lowest, it could not compete with the large 
exporting countries of the world. According to 
the Report on the Marketing of Wheat,36 “In 
recent years price considerations have pre- 
vented export on any appreciable scale for in 
Spite of a preference, under the terms of the 
Ottawa Agreement of 2 shillings per quarter 
(480 lbs.) Indian wheat has very rarely been 
cheaper than Australian, Canadian and Argen- 
tine wheats in the United Kingdom markets.” 
The Wheat Conference held at Simla in May, 
1934, also pointed out that “there is no export 


because for Some years our prices have been 
above world parity,”37 


Stas ভাজা 


e- 


During 1933, for exampl ^ri 

L pie, the price 
Quotation of Indian wheat a t 
Rs. 1-14 per maund f.o.r. 


| Karachi Railway 
Station—a price far below the lowest figure 


= ever reached during the depression. Agaj 
t l SS a gamst 
this low quotation, the price of wheat in the 
harvest season of that year at Lyallpur was 
Rs. 2-2 per maund,38 Even if all incidental 


Kovoor, op, cit., p. 37. 
p. 44. 


lso Supplement to the 
of Wheat in India, 1946, 
op. cit, p. 140, 


expenses are ignored, th ; y 
Karachi could টব be টা 
Rs. 2-13-8 per ee 


ay | 
S Rs, UNIR 

question 0 oma 
le chief in 
not arise under 1 
The result Was that w 


Naturally the 
any wheat to London, tl 
Indian wheat did 
stances. 


hea 


during 1932-33 and 1933-34 fe 2 me 
figure of two thousand tons গা মা 
t y. 


Price parity it seems 
seems w 1. 
was Playing a 


the only outl tha a 
of wheat from the United Proving al 
years of slack European demand for Tui 
wheat, the Calcutta market was captured fp 
the Punjab to the detriment of U.P. With ie” 
coming of Australian wheat even Punjab yi i that 
custed from the Calcutta market. This youl 
mean that the responsibility for the fall in lt! 
Indian wheat exports lay more than anythig) * 
else in her inability to compete in the wo 
wheat market. | 

Wheat Conference: In the presente dii 
such a world situation, India during the pii 
was faced with the problem of encok | 
more consumption of wheat at home. id 
Jenkins while speaking at the Wheat গু 
ence of 1934 pointed out that one o 
reasons militating against an রা a 
sumption of wheat in India was the a vt Ak ; 
tity of cheap rice which was being দি 
from Burma.‘ In his concluding রা 00] 
again emphasized that the only a home Of. 
problem lay in fostering increase i 
sumption and that could be done sii 
and indiscriminatory reduction 1 ioe! 
and by starting a publicity EE 
more wheat.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. 
cnly two possible ways out. 
crease in the international 


and practically 


38. Kovoor, op. dit, P. E 
39. Bulletin No. 4 of ail 
and Economic Research, Uni 
the United Provinces Wheat # 
Come, J. K. Pande, 1939, Pe" 5, pool 
40. Proceedings, OP. a Be লি 
We cannot say how far this habi 
are rather orthodox about 
eating Punjabi, for instance, 
however cheap it may be. 
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f prohibiting any increase in 


$ 5 i$ 3 Ee 
pte oe The Chairman suggested 


he l wheat sider the possibility 
চা thy au punjab should খা ae i oe 
ay I 1011 টি per cent রে 1 পা a fick a a 
[113 pj dive? = to oil seeds. Z Wie Pro was 
“i fer 1 i of gll-India OEE i i le Cen- 
Dots i y representative confirmed that 
Ne ciry reat deal of wheat in his Province 
9 a “ oduction and consumption balanced 

: M janna crop and son acreage of 

uh / He urged that nothing should be 


laying q Central Pro- 


00, রি DA 
yy which may result in the 


1010-30 a wheat being displaced in the local 
১0:১০:40 
3, Th ih Again, to achieve ps AIEEE 2 রর P p 
for [0:11 Conferences (1934-35) Tad dat 
tured pf tempt should be made to pr luce more 
Title 9} million tons of whicat in the country 
1) hat there should be no stimulus to in- 
This woul the area under wheat, ‘The future of the 
fall ni Pius depended on world supplies and on 


las policy regarding wheat.‘ 
th voll Conchusion 
| Our analysis in the preceding pages is 
esne Witt to refute the accepted theory that 
the pag emergence as a net importer of food- 
neous | “As merely due to the pressure of popu- 
me, Me AS We have discussed at length, im- 
at Coke and exports of foodgrains were governed 
ne of te 105 other than y 
পা 0 i India. 
arge 0] Population was 
impo 1 ii ‘creasing whic} 
11011 k on the b 
rion Of UR the Nvigated 
home of, le century 
g gt Bi. Various | 
Mi by the 


n ঠা 


production or consump- 
Increasing, production 
1 cannot, of course, be 
asis of existing data. We 
area during the first thirty 
had increased by nearly 
and improvement schemes 


‘cht 101 7 
igh i 11 রি Government must have also 
n On Pet e existing fo | P 

1 Butt od resources to some 
could a Med thet! depression of the 


econo an Peasant in doldrums. 

Oe fog Aen Or the Indian peasant to 
fi cles E the sake of dumping it 
F Ring an ma he lost all incentive to 
[১২190 ae ul in agriculture. Tf the 

aduitements of certain parts of 
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ae country were met by imported supplies, it 
fus not mean that they were dictated by the 
county a food problen? as such within the 
ane oa চড়ে রি Oe hand, was 
because of the lack টি evened Pay 
e lack of an effective demand. 
৯১৫ 

SEPARATION OF BURMA AND THEREAFTER 

That was the position before the separation 
of Burma. When Burma was Separated in 1937, 
we find that our imports from Burma fell from 
an average of 1.8 million tons in the preceding 
years to 1.3 in 1937-38 and 1.4 million tons in 
1938-89. This looks strange when We find that 
the home production of rice had also fallen 
irom 30 million tons in 1936-37 to 28.8 million 
tons in 1937-38 and 26.1 million tons in 
1988-39.49 The only possible explanation for this 
fall may be the result of an effort on the part of 
India to restrict rice imports in response to the 
public opinion in the country to set our own 
economy right, by reducing imports as much as 
possible. Then with the war clouds hovering 
the prices of the commodities were rising and 
Burma rice was certainly not cheaper to com- 
pete with the Indian produce. In the following 
year 1939-40, imports of Burma rice touched the 
peak of 2 million tons, a little below the 
1934-35 mark. This was possibly due to the 
break-out of the war and the effort of every 
Government to pile up stocks. 

After this year, the imports showed a down- 
ward trend so much so that after 1942-43, they 
completely dried up.for about 3 to 4 years, 
India was, on the other hand, a net exporter ini 
rice, a commodity in which shortage is said to 
lave been increasing during the last 20 years, 
True, this was due to our inability to procure 
rice from Burma and other South-East Asian 
countries. The fact, however, 


troops, wastages under war conditions and other 5 


allied factors. ; I ie 
In spite of all this, the country did not face 


‘any food crisis. The Bengal Famine of 1943, no 


doubt the most gruesome, was certainly not, due — 


to any real food shortage in the country. The 
verdict of the Famine Enquiry Commission. . on 
Bengal is that there was ‘Sufficient food, lying in 


: 46. The Food Statistics of India, op. cits p, 299 ~ 


HA 


remains that 
these were the years when the pressure on food eat 
was the maximum due to the presence of foreign Se 


1, 
১০ 


Bengal- itself to avert the tragedy. The me 
made by Sir Jaw ala Piasad Srivas ava in is 
opening address to the Fourth Food Conference 
are apt in, this respect. He said: 
“Tg it right that Punjab should have 
all the s'uff lying hoarded when the rest of 
India bedly needed it? There are really to 
my mind, two parties to this drama; this food 
dcbac’e if I may so call it. They are the 
Punjab and Bengal. If these two parties 
are brought together, the rest of the problem 
would be easy.” > 
Soon after the war, when the import posi- 
~ tion became a little easy, we found the whole 
pattern of trade in foodgrains changed. We 
"had in the past been importing rice and export- 
ing wheat. During the war years, rice imports 
 stopped.and wheat imports started increasing 
“from 2.5 lakh tons in 1943-44 to 12.6 Jakh tons 
in 1946-47. Efforts were no doubt made to in- 
Guce people to take more wheat instead of rice, 
Lut orthodox as the people are in their focd 
3 hrbits; it is not possib'e that they could have 
changed over to wheat from rice all of a sudden. 
The phenomenon remains unexplained parti- 
cularly for the years before 1947, when the 
country was split into two. 
Even after partition, accepting that India 
lost the wheat areas in West Punjab and was 
a hard hit in the matter of food supplies, it was 
E a with regard to rice. The cry in Pakistan 
g Eat mone rice and less wheat’ meaning 
horeby that Pakistan had a surplus of rice. Rice 
ere fore i 
রিনিতা te e ae 
Sg tA) 9. zhi 
had pledged self-sufficiency. 7101 we 
How do we then account for these increas 
imports every year, in spite a the b t 
orts to grow more food at home? This a X 
P E o OVO ment itself in their policy 
i of July 19, 1949, which rezds: 
< 5 2 = 
পির ee t 
ated to the toʻa] টিনটিন, টি 
! of the coun- 
Ty Or on any all-India production and 
imption figures. but is besed on ‘he ses 
demands of deficit Provinces and States for 


a s that th 
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nerable portion of the 24 
bound to have a stock of Petion ই 
foodgrains to supply HUE SPeciti, amg 0, 
ration cards had been fa those ig i 
length and breadth of the Be thoy 
after the introduction of oan 
uon, the Government নিত 
the procurement of foodgrains D i inf 
ceonomio procurement, prices ine 0] 4 
Causes, unci peasant was not, ee k i 
to part with his produce, The rel, ae 
Way tel 


the surplus States undecr-est} 

t Sr ERE cr-estimat, i 
iared surpluses and the deficit oes oa | 
their £ The shortfalls had to be wasn 


good by imports. fol the 

_ From the reports on the marketing of pls 
Wheat and Millets, we find that the mad! the 
able surplus of these grains is of the orda vagu 
40 per 00017 As a result of War there ype 


definite movement of the people towards i 0 
cities. Urban population in 1951 গা] £“ 
17.3 per cent from 12.78 per cent in I 
During the war a large number of peopel 
the villages were called to the Amy. Al gpa 
should have released more of foodgr:ins i 
the non-producing areas. Assuming thi 
increased purchasing power with the m 
improved his retentive capacity 50 35 101 
the last two fac‘ors—recruitment 10 the 
and urbanization—village retention sil d 
under any circumstances have xed nittio 
cent. Giving another 20 per cent for an er 
non-producers, a minimum of 20 PCr sind 
total production should have been MAY fe; 
able for the urban population TA al pol | 
was under statutory rationing: i pelo tb 
ments, however, were inyariab X | 
cent. Hence, the need for A 101] 
This cxplains how we w gws "l 
food during all these years পির, 
trolled in 1952 and after full AG it 
control, we found that ints 
the ecuntry was ina posto” 4400 
the country faced the worst ic 
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lt was Ta XI 


À their ty have examined the food 
CHE rom all its aspects and find t lat 
oh E tho nature as given by Mr. Gopal 
lj 1 + Census Report is rather hard to swallow. 
x of Ri {he future it would scem to he all the 
ae মাও when we know that not only agri- 
there ae but the whole of the 3৮ nic develop- 
towards | our country has been stifled and stunted 
inredd Te century. Our yields at present bear no 
riya gon with those of our neig ibours like 
people i Japan and Egypt. Our experiments with 
my, Al nese method of rice cultivation hardly 
od grins if 

ng tha Ay / 
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for two years have astonished the whole world 
and We have been able to wipe off the so-called . 
chronic rice Shortage for good, The First Five- 
Year Plan has- already exceeded its targets. 
Every Villager is being acclimatised to the im- 
proved m<thods of cultivation under the Com- 
munity Projects. which ans going to cover the 
whole of the country during the Second Five- 
Year Plan. There is no reason why we may nob 
be able to at least double our existing food sup- 
Ply as a result of Normal efforts at intensive 
and extensive cultivation48 All those prophets . 
who predict a ‘D-Day’ for 1969 or a ‘Dooms- 
Day’ for 1981 are likely to go the way of their 
predecessors who have been raising Malthusian 
‘Scarecrows’ for about a century. We can thus 
look to the future with confidence without fear 
of ‘any such food preblem cropping up. 
(Concluded) 


48. This has been worked cut by the author 
himself in’ his article “Future Food Sunply,” Commerce 
Annual Number, 1954, p. 119 and “India’s Ford Poten- 
tial,” Rural India, Bombay, May 1356; pp. 192195, 
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LABYRINTH 
By ADINATH SEN, m.A., Bsc, (Glas.), M-1-E. (India) 
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earlier. Then the centre shifted to Babylon, ` 
about 20 or 30 centuries B.C., where wedge- 
shaped letters drawn by nails on clay tablets i 
give a record of the timés. There were early 
trading activities off the coast of Asia Minor 
and about 2000 years B.C., the chain of islands” 


Cuneiforms of Babylon 


between Asa Minor and Greece were occupi 


and the occupation extended to ‘Greece proper 
in Mycene and other places, whence curious” 
Greek farmers of the Indo-European | N 


Y 


17 


300 
wn to settle earlier, learned 
ords and spears and used 
minate them. 
extermina- 


: bands had moved do 
ae the use of metal sw 
> them against their teachers to exter 


When one tribe conquered another, 
invariably. 


fion followed in olden times, 


3 ke 1 
: The Aegean Chains of Islands 


Pan In one of the Aegean chains of islands from 
Rhodes, famous for the gigantic old bronze 
_figure at the opening of the harbour, the most 
“Important of the cities was Knossus in the island 
of Crete. It is not very far from Cyprus which 
has come lately into prominence, by the abduc- 
Hon of the Archbishop, who preferred a Greek 
Dominion to a British Colony. 

বু Crete is the natural stepping-stone between 

_ Asia, Europe and Africa, and is considered to 
be the most southernly point of Europe. It has a, 

| opulation of a third of a million mostly Chris- 

tians, with some Moslems and hostile Greeks. The 
are however declining in number. As 

istory, this is the Candia or Heracleon 
of a number of most 

s. It was a part 

e, except for 137 
vnen t was 1 : 
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1206. In 1645, the Turk: 
tented Crete, the capita 
siege of 24, years, the longest a 

rule resulted in constant ei ii ste 
powers Britain, France and Rist the 
১518 


| 
Dg nated a 
Surrendering 4. ape 

8 alig 1111 


all 
Be i 


A Greek or a Mediaeval city 


and again; sometimes d 
the Turks. Tt was anne 
Greece in 1912. Crete, it may be থাপ the. 
was occupied by  air-borne troops a ninik 
last war in the teeth of opposition of 11 
Navy and Air-craft. J 


intervene, time 


actively helping 


In the Northern part Te 
important city of 100 
modern examples of dral i 
bath-tubs and other comforts 
well as exquisite vases ৪ 
work in gold, silver, 1v0 
been unearthed. The 
staircases and 
cellars to store WIS © 
S vast that it gave e 
rinth, because of iona sible 0 
sages, which made ae 2 
out, once the front door Je 
P e. a . lived ; 


ing ee : i me or reason. 
I ab Pines Ee moat. The siege of Entrance to the Gardens presents no difficulty, but 
+ the এ and দন by Homer dates later than once you are 10) you are apt to lose your bearings, 
আহ fo uy B.C., and under the ruins ot your destination becomes a problem and finally 
F je IO চা found another’ city with relics you dont know, where you are landed when you 

foy Bs i Pove.. a come out. It becomes as puzzling a case as 

pilar r need not look to the antiquity for entering a labyrinth of the above dictionary ‘mean- 

n 775. 1 ry the Ballygunge ing. . This has been going on for years. One 

a in South Calcutta. You will find a wonders when our city-fathers will take notice of 


structure. Old Greek and 


of this in this fashion with 


vere built 
t the top, and surrounded by 
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the place for the first time. For example, hold- 
ing No. 21 may be followed by P. 134 and next 
perhaps by 1 |D] 509, without rhy 


1 Pearl - 
llel and cross roads bearing num 


the difficulties of a stranger in the above state of 
lo one entering 


sies of para TE 
ais OF P complications, 


০৭ ~~ 
ps of holdings, most contusi=g 
ks ; 


‘TY AND THE ART OF DWIJEN SEN 


Gj By H. D. BHATT ‘SHAILESH’, 
10111 The Doon School, Dehra Dun 
s anner 


TM the, realm of Indian painting the artists of look. Glancing at the Kala Kendra of Dwijen 
রি niketan have founded a new school for the ‘Sen, who was associated with this very school, 
of the pi 


fession of the soul and the aspiration of man. it becomes crystal clear that this sculptor-artist 


Dignity of Labour ee 
worshipped at the altar of Art for years in or ea 
to transform into realities the dreams of Gun 
deva. Consequently, the different forms of 
art bear the imprint of his personality. 


traditi 3 : ২ 
Migr Of Abanindra, Nath The fountain of art is life. Art is the ext 


origi àndalal Bose have laid special 
Smal. recollections and human out 


t 
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of the inner light of man. 
self.” It is only when personality 

é ver that art is 
of potency and power er ১. tpg l 
Maine y Inasmuch as art. is the living em- creations. Hence for the 


Compani 


bodiment of truth which is beauty, the fino 
expression of the depths of life and of the inner- 


ors 


Childhood and Ags 


most chambers of the min 


works which are th 


d is art, 


মাহা তোর 


“Be light unto thy- and constant practice there 
lity. is possessed power of inspiration, 
great and the category of the 


2 t 
6 : i his a 
with him step by step. a Ce, 
more when compared to = ere € 
aspects of man are to he fou singing and and 
ing or weeping; dancing 9 ‘ergo ab) 
the pleasures of life. If his P plicit 
If behind 1 i htfully the Fist 1 
eumd is considered thoug 


€ creations of labour ness of a true and SUCCESS 


is no y | 

they cannot be মা i 
great and the Paced 
Creation of Moris) | 


development of life—the development Ti 
0 


ality—is indispensable. Personalit 
Ligher plane than art because art টি Star 
factor of personality and noes t 
that the artist expresses the experiences K iig 
tions and desires of mankind ma : 
personality which furnishes the 1t ish 


backe 

eee র্‌ 10] 

the representations. In this Way the দি ity 
aly | 


of the artist is to be judged: by his art and ju 

<i jie the তি nt ae i 
art by the expression of hig Philosophy of jue 
and of his personality. i 


Tishermen 


glance over 


ing even a cursory 
By extending e fart oc 


Dwijen Sen and his various forms 0 orca [dks 
see the reflection of his striking eal iifere 
The development of Dwijen 5 টি 
been through his staunch VO 
tion. Dwijen Sen hears with a ie ory 0 
palpitating minute under-tones © heart 
innermost corners of the যা ০ 
gives to them a concrete shape RE: is 
is why in the art of Dwijen ae 

ness of egoism and the গা রি 
= Byron remarked that he ae 
less but that he loved Nature red to 2m 
Sen loves man more as com raa a 
Being his companion in weal an 


emains the problem of the 
Dwijen Sen is a painter in 
and feelings. In his opinion 
৪ ‘subject to destruction, only 
is imperishable, immortal and 
It is on account of this that’ in his 


i Now T 
; the fom. 
‘of the soul 


he yo 2 
pet dl peauty 1 


00016 বি WARE rs of th in 
Ne a ~ of the innermost chambers of the mind 


) ecole, | fe depth of feelings. 
t jg 8175 are many peculiarities 
টাও] ||] Dwijen Sen. He is a deep thinker, pos- 
টিনা; of the er ving | E eo 
al he is a singer 0 11€. Bh ০151 riend o 
exe who happens to be the editor of some p2per 
ne to see Dwijen Sen, who was silting in his 
Kh Kendra at Dehra Dun. Both of us went in, 
it Dwijen sat meditating in front of us. We 
lt on looking, about: fifteen or twenty minutes 
Hd by, but his attention was not diverted. 
inking that it would not be proper to interrupt 
‘chain of thoughts we came back. Later on 
00011 at this absent-mindedness, but it is 
Pieuliarity of his character that — 


in the person- 


ay of 


somelimés 


Pious he appears to be lost in meditations and in the finishing touch, we get a glimpse 0171 
f ৬) j his originality and personality. Be 
l } বেন ——:0: 
i SOULS OF THE PAST 

Jance ore By S.-B. 


u fi : 
rt aa Bi the bast lie enshrined for all times 
৮. রা Elve us a glimpse into the secrets 
ee e Ta and reveal the wisdom of the 
রা th he Soul of mah works upon these 
j i fi cane beguile our hearts and bring 
Ye sor In the bleak stretches of our 
rm. Th “tion that on af man’s mnd is widened by 
“the whe” deep agate the intelligence of people 
ality ls. ings ৮ the nature of things. “Whatso- 
ona Hh, (m Were written afor ti » A 
1968) Were ritt Oretime,” says a pro- 
j b 1110" your learning.” 
With the Centenary Exh'bi- 


Success. The rare books 

a টু Building drew special 
Ok 9 4 umber of visitors. Out of 
‘ree lakhs, the Central 
"sity of Calcutta displayed 
S, Some of whìch are being 


Digitize OSSR) DEPE nai and eGangotri 


The paintings of Dwijen Sen’s Kala Kendra 
are the embodiments of the problems of life and — 
social conditions. From the hut to the palace 


The author and the artist- e © | 


these paintings appear to be speaking the truth, 
After looking at all his paintings it may be said — 
that in the composition of colours, in the selec: 

tion of the subject, in the cke:ching of the pictures 4 


Sri Karunanidhan-Bilas by Kavi Jayar 
narayana Ghosal, a kavya on divine love of Sri 
Krishna written during 1825 presents elaborate 
materials on social education of Bengal during i 
the late 18th century. Rudimentary influence of e 
English education on Bengali literature is- first 

{raced in this kavya. In the Persian translation 
of the Vedas entitled Sirr-t-Akbar by Prince 
Dara Shikoh written in beautiful hand, the 
beginnings and the ends of the various chapte 
are highly ornamented and well decorated, and 
cach line in each page is written within gold 
line. This manuscript is not dated, but ib ap 
pears to be a copy of the time of Dara Shikoh 
himself. The facsimile reprint of Ritusaml 
by Kalidasa, Calcutta, 1792, which is the 
Sanskrit book in print in Bengali character ৪ 
a rare book, viz., Thomas Carlyle’s Past 
Present with the signature put in by D 
Rajendra Prasad, President of India, one t 
a student of -this University, adding 1599 


<i 


es hr N টা হালাল 


Scholar” to his name were among the exhibits. 
A grammar of Bengali language by William 
Carey printed in 1805 from Serampore and the 
first Bengali monthly, viz., Digdarshan (1818- 
1820) edited by John Clarke Marshman were 
of immense interest to the scholars. 

Like the rare book display of Calcutta 
University Library important rare exhibits lent 
by courtesy of Sudhir Brahmo were also infor- 
mative. The collection from ‘Brahmo Family’ 

| cf Akrur Dutt Lane threw a flood of light on the 
_ history of this University from its very incep- 
_ tion. No age could be properly understood unless 
the past stands are revealed to the eye. The 
| achievements of our forefathers stand like land- 
২1081101010 past and open vast fields for 
research. : 
8 The imprint of the book entitled Landmarks 
01 History: Ancient History from the Earliest 


ON 


০ 


রাত 


Spink & Co. in the year 1862 held the privilege 
to be the publishers for books prescribed by the 
“Senate for various examinations. The selected 
glish courses of this University for Entrance 
mination of 1872, I.A. Examination of 
vember 1875, and B.A. Examination of 


HE MODERNI REVI Whoa BnQEMORBER, 1957 


Calcutta University Centenary Exhibition 


Times to the Christian Bra showed that Thacker ‘ 


৯? 


81৮7 7৭1] 


Courtesy: The Calcutta Municipal Cutt 


January, 1878, indicate that Thacker a 
Co. were the first publishers to this Uni toy 
: 77 the University Book Ki 

In the year 1877, the Un or Cal 
was set up at the Manicktola ie “a 
and printed a book, viz., An a AS, lit ন 
Hamilton: Lectures on Metap 10 el 
duly exhibited along with nee | 
that rouse curiosity of many sar omistry ™ 
(i) Manual of P rache a কা Calcul 
lished by the Medical Colts 


1837. ie j 
The English Reader । . 
improve the younger 
in reading x n 
ment of the 409১9 ৯? 
Book Society’s des 
Ontology beny a $ ork 
Vidya, a Bengali r 
Nath Tagore, Cale 
1871. eek 5 
During the period ee 
University of Calcutta, £ 


k All 
cute their studies with the 


(ii) 


(iii) 


PSU ONS OR THE PAS eel and eGangotri 


and valuable notes written The letter of ap 
h their signatures are seen in Vi 


The Hindoo Patriot: 


J চি 1 A ET s : “The publisher has 
7 The Students Manual: By Rev. John done a public Service by bringing out ডি: 


b নি Sure | 25 77 
* Todd. (Size 5 XxX 34 cm.), 1835. cowne’s speeches 


The Season and Castle of Indolence: will accord to nia na E টা 

| py James Thomson. (size 41 X 2% venture will entitle to.” = ae 

om), MDCOCXLVI. apart ie $ The Englishman: “The book is well-bound 

|, Don Quixote: By De La Mancha, (Size and carefully edited and should prove valuable 
4) X 25 cm.), 1809, pe book of reference in the study of Indian 
[8116 aside the contents of these books, affairs.” | 
1116 an analytical study on size, printing, A Bengali journal, viz, Bama Bodhini 


pl, binding, design, etc., ora the diffe- Printed from the Standard Press in 1893 revealed 
fies of publications, the evolution of the the elegance of early type faces in Bengali. 
ful aspect of the book, z.c., thi history of Sanskrit and English. If we compare Bengali 
Hpoduction, as a whole, could be under- and Sanskrit types of today with types used in 
m Bama Bodhini, we will find that no substantial 
lle printing press came into use for the provement has yet been attained in respect 
ize in Calcutta in the lasi quarter of the চা and vere OF ee টি 
ny. Printers and publishers had to face The original MADI Da loma awarded to 
n both from the so-called society and Buddynath Bromo - TL SU 
‘iment, for printing was not in the aa 1847 from the Medical College of Bengal esta- 
এ recognised as a medium for the diffu- Llished ESS, WES LIT 2 resting item among 
Unive টে Ignoring these obst les ঠা the exhibits. The diploma is in parchment and 
Book MS tritala) Brahmo printed an L s Plist এ Gay the golden seal of the Examiner of Bengal 
2৮ HPoks and Journals from his 1 রর Ge saed Government and signatures of all the Professors 
of Sr dard Press of Akrur D ae press, of the Medical College. A comparative study of 
sO OF few Pages of these eau ae CHE i diploma with the certificates awarded now 
011 a English and Bengali ae ay সি will show the various changes which the Univer- 
pili the capacity of টিটি a T a sity of Calcutta has effected in respect of form, 
stn ok entitled Speeches i 80৫90919989 Sho aad cious of paper. It is found from 
৪৫ | bie Viceroy Gna as We Marquis of the Hundred Years of the Calcutta University, 
94, Amritala] ee 8502) of Vol. I, that Dr. Baidyanath Brahmo’s name is 
© as follows mo Wrote in 1895" sc ooiatedt with the introduction of vaccination 
[5 system in Calcutta. A 
8০৭ টি that, with At the bottom of this diploma, the Entrance 
| 21103 of 2 with the gtowing Certificates of his son and grandson, Babu 
1) 10৮1 the people, with the Amrita Lal Brahmo and Asutosh Brahmo were © 
তি ah European Power exhibited with two original seals of the Univer- = 
১1010, “ler Province, with sity of Calcutta. The University seal Was im- 
18110 ahd a r every department printed in the white Entrance certificate of 1899 =| 
of ace z the _ever-falling but in 1873-74 certificate there was no seal and ‘ 
vil Morg dificul 8 India is becom- it was in blue paper of 7 X 6 ms. in size. 
ly i afford enna t every day. The Thanks sare due to the Calcutta University 
an ne cresting study as to for organising such a unique display of rare and ae 
14 Wing dif r Cope with the antiquarian books which help to open the winn | 
রর he consid oY ties. : . . These dows of the dark past and make known the w- 
Publis rations that have known. Exhibitions of this type, if organised 1 
o undertake the pub- from time to time, will prove to be a Naison — 
re | between the past and the present) - SW 
এ _CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruku $ 
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` Tar Smithsonian Institution here has been called 


Mother America’s attic, where pe an 
ten may romp on rainy afternoons. Ue mith- 
sonian buildings, a sharp contrast to the magni- 
ficent solemnity of the great nearby VL 
to Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln, com me 
more affection and amusement than probably any 
other group of buildings in this city. 


$ 
1 
| 
if 
| 
| 
i 
if 
i 
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A group of early transportation exhibits 


Smithsonian 
Washington 


display at the Institution in 
‘Obsolete airplanes kang suspended from the 
ceiling: the early experiment of the Wright 
brothers, Langley’s planes, Lindbergh’s “Spirit of 
St. Louis,” Wiley Pos’’s neat little “Winnie Mae.” 
_ Exhibits are many and varied—an old fire 
engine, the first horseless carriage, Elias Howe’s 
first sewing machine, George Washington’s shav- 
ing mug and eyeglasses, and wax statuettes of 
Presidents’ wives wearing Inaugural Ball gowns. 
“Browsing here,” it has been observed. “is 
as wistlul as looking throuzh a faded yellow 
magazine,” 
The Smithsonian Institution was given to the 
American people by ai Enelish scientist named 
ae James Smithson. Specifically, Smithson left his 
ar Ne of $550 090 to thie United States when he 
fed a “to found at Washington, under the 
10] $ 


n E Oi. | 


0 Public Domain. 
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THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON 


the Smithsonian Institution, an establish- | 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ment for the increase and diffusi 

> > io 
among men.” From it has 
leading American Scientific, cu 
tional centers. 


In its early days—the US, 


n 

; of গু] 011 
fl 

৬. 


ltural and J Leg 17] 


Congres 


accepted the gift in 1846 406 pe g 


respo 


tution wi 
ly all si i 
al Covered ‘i 


ible for conducting practical 
Ich required by the Feder 


as oe pants of North Ame a 
life-size exhibits 0 টি 
Cfndions, depicting Indian toms পি 


0 + eer 
Much of this was pioneer! 


rie 
to 1870 jt began and CON 
k aq: later became 
service which later g year 
For the next í 
Bureau. Fo jes which 00 


investigations of fisher 
the Fish and Wildlife 
ment of Agriculture. 
for much of the wor ae 
Geological Survey. It co- pi l 
and researches of any a = 
The institution has r 2 
in more than 1,500 scienti A 
America and on every © 
of the world’s la 


smaller ones. 
the use of costly 


Service 


28) , 
facilities freely to a daily 


all 1১ ts and scholars from all 


5 mot. 
| yp ole 00 scientis 
orld; answers hu 
; lectures on science 
and television 
science 


sponsors‘ 
radio 


issues popular 


ter of one of che exhibition galleries of 
Smithsonian {nstitution in Washington 


= | to tl 


| 16 press, and publishes an 
survey of 


scientific progress. It also 
8 a Bio-Sciences Information Exchange 
Movides a number of organizations with 
and I ও ated fields, 

‘Smithsonian i 


in 


ssues 14 series of scientific 


| ঁ 

$ ihe ‘i. which ‘Are distributed free to 
ও 0 aa Societies, and educational insti- 
2 of i ae the world. Tt maintains a 
; y arel tion re than 900,000 volumes, mainly 
রি u.s fiak, learned societies and scienlific 

gti va ð টু 
he ad Beaton manages ten „major 
thsonian 1 i new one was -authorized 
10 be অতি টা History and 
© ten ak near other Smithsonian 
: the National Museum, 

zallery 


of Art, the. National 
Arts, the Freer Gallery of 

Merica Exchange Service, the 
Pak, th, „Ethnology, the National 
Air Mace Physical Observatory, 
“a, “sum, and the Canal Zone 


igiti S: į. Foundation Chennai and eGangotri | ’ oo 5 = 
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ndreds of technical - 


trialist. ‘ 


The National Museum has such valuables as 
more than 35,302,000 catalogued speciméns of 
minerals; many early American relics; fossils 
400 million years old; Egyptian mummies; life- 
size groups showing the culture of American 
Indians and of primitive peoples of Africa; Asia 


and the Pacific Islands; displays of ancient 
writing methods, exhibits showing development - 


of the graphic arts and the progress made. in 
health and medicine, í 
The National Gallery of Art, of rose-white 
marble, is one of the most beautiful bu Idings 
in Washington. It houses the great art collection 
of Andrew W. Mellon, a former Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury, who also gave $15,090,000 for a 
building and a large endowment fund.’ The 
gallery has since acquired hundreds of objets — 
dart including -priceless works in the Kress. 
Widener, Dale, Rosenwald and other art collec- 


A meteorite being displayed in the Division of 


of the Smithsonian 
ashington 


lory 
. Mineralogy and Petrology 
E “Institution in W 


tions. The National Collection of Fine Bo ‘ 
contains numerous important art wor = i m 
masters throughout the world. The m a D = 
of Art has rich collections of C inese and 
Japanese art as well as a few ই paintings 

and etchings, and the collection of 2,250 art | 
objects left by Charlés Lang Freer, an indus- 


The International Exchange Service gives 
free assistance to other learned bodies ins the 


oe 30s 


United States that wish to distribute their 


A publications abroad, either as 245 or ও 
The Service also receives shipments of: scientific 
publications from abroad and exchanges official 
documents of the Federal Government with those 

of other national governments. 

The Bureau of American 
‘since 1879 been gathering, recording and publish- 
ing information on the American Indians, their 
ceremonies, languages, culture, history, customs 
and myths. It also studies prehistoric remains 
of ancient tribes of American Indians and has 
amassed large collections of manuscripts and 
photographs. 

The National Zoological Park, established 
in 1889 to provide a site where the American 
bison and other animals of interest could be 
preserved «nd shown in naturall surroundings, 
now has r.ore than 3,000 animals including rare 
and particularly interesting ones from all parts 
of the world. ; 

The Astrophysical Observatory, established 
in 1890 to study the sun and other heavenly 


Ethnology has 


Once a Frenchman asked a German philosopher 
"to state his philosophy in. one sentence and the 
philosopher’s reply was contained in ten books. 
brilliantly written and widely read This 
philosopher is Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. 
He was born on August 27th, 1770 at Stuttgart 
wm an upper middle class family. He is the 
teatest German philosopher since Kant and 
as been described in some quarters as ‘probably 


the gon self-confident philosopher who ever 
Opinions to the contrary are not wanting. 
are people who thought Hegel guilty of 


gue mystification and obscure style. Hegel was 


agic, : Phenomenology “of Spirit 
of Religion, 11711 of hee 
Right, Phi 
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GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL 
i His Life and Method s 


By Dr. S. K. NANDI, M.A., L.L.B., D. PHIL. 


bodies, operates two high-altit | 
stations in Chile and c a 
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nas made a special stud 
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te National Air My 1 
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many other aeronautical exhibit TS Sw ine 
ভব s. g 
Zone Biological Area consists e Ca rema 
onice fora i 
tropical forest and clearing Where paid mdi 
EF রা 
and other facilities enable scientist abora and | 
iropical territory, Mor S tO studs gf it 
ic! লা More” Uaa. anil 
articies on tropical biology physiolo ও 
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EY, medial he se 


and for 


siry have been published, 


in addition to the Museum of Hist 
Technology j 


পর 7 g ory d 1193-1 
‘or even wider “diffusion ofh pian c 


g men,” the institutions আগ 
ns include a Smithsonian Gallery of Kf struc 
house the National Collection of Pine Angad su 
planetarium, and a new and far more spud fe col 
National Air Museum to keep pace with laters 
ever-increasing knowledge and mastery oium: 
a wih : 
1 

আআ 

fka 
W bu 
fe 
05) 
ellin 
his n 


sense. 
j o re non-se 
accused of serving put and ext! 


4 
i enseless 
together, it was alleged, '5 
mazes of words which 
3 à j 
in mad-houses. His wo 
terised as a ‘monument © 
However, in spite of 
Pn ae 
spiteful criticism, Heg i 
of scientific knowledge যি 
was awfully painstaking m 
undertakings. His S ag 
this was due to this t রি ; 
he was less 2277 রি 
৪. 
contemporary. 


3 was & 
his native city when he 


নর plat 
2, Caird, Hegel in রি dis 
clansics, pp. 5:8. (Caird | 
assesment of Hegel). ; 


ie entered the University of 
dy theology. As a student he 
0 


Si f articular attention; it was Schelling 
ay Ri at the time outshone a his contem- 
fa Sah] who I though Hegel pe 7 a ee 

7 2. His student career was nol 
পা ling রা A He was just an average student 
la Bi a reman i y could foresee the fact that this shy 

Prins 11010 sive boy would one day be heard 


labora (and unimpr 


er ior his profundity 
5 to tudy ith respect E T ms p of ty 


all the world o5 


. (754 le: | 1 Tereity 
00 books of gad depth of wisdom. After je: ২ 
Sa odest privale intor in Berne 

ogy, 10000 served as a mocest | } 
৭ f Frankfort-on-the-Mein curing the years 


Fra Y 


on-the-Main the 
definite 
as an 


f History , 1793-1800. “ While in 
sion 01001 of his future system 

Y's expand pe. In 1801 Hegel came to 
ery of Aipasructor. He ranked at first adherent 
Vine 1008 supporter of the philosophy of Schelling. 
more 980]: collaborated with Schelline ii support of the 


ce with লও philosophical position and 


an 


Schelling in 
nastery ogum also helped him in many ways. In company 
ih Schelling he edited 1802-1803 the 
11806 Journal der Philosophie, In 1803 
filling went to Wurzberg but Hegel stayed 

peat Jena to get a professorship in 1805, He 

f but small success as an 

WE this time he was eager to come out of 

q sphere of Schelling’s influence, He ridiculed 
felling When he gave his own views to the world 


noted book Phenomenology of Mind. Many 
Mich pe momen ology as Hegel’s best book 
| i . Was compelled to write the latter 
ed 01015 work in 


in 


academic teacher. 


৪ Dit aang a great hurry as there were 
est, 2 ; S and national crisis. The 
[01815 ie as out in 1806. 

peen Tak টা na Tegel went to Bamberg and was 
nan SHA bear Suitable employment. He had to 
mp limes tomek Political journal for two years and 
sf MAR OW earned his livelihood. In the 


he became the gymnasial rector 
Nuremberg where he taught 
higher classess. His lectures 
t ay the eighteenth volume of his 
Back title Propaedeutic. While at 
as Dublis SAE and his noted book 
: s fame was’ spreading 
ie the country. He was being 
an x of outstanding ability, ‘with 
২3 In 1816 he was called as 
Sophy to Hiedelh l 
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GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL 


‘theory 


1817 he got published his Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences in which he expounded for — 
the first time the whole of his system. The fullness _ 
of his fame and activity, however, properly dates 
only from his call to Berlin in 1818: He রি 
Considered as ‘the one man who could fill with 
credit the chair of Philosophy that had been vacant 
since the date of Fichte? In Berlin there rose ~ 
up around him a numerous, widely extended and _ 
in a scientific point of view, exceedingly active 
school. While at Berlin he published his Philo- 
sophy of Right and delivered several extended 
series of lectures in which he applied his method 
to the interpretation of history, the fine arts and 
religion. Here he acquired from his connection 
with the Prussian bureaucracy, as well political : 
influence for himself gs‘ the credit for his system 
of a State-Philosophy not always to the advan: © 
tage of the inner freedom of his philosophy or 
of its moral worth. When the Prussian State 
transcended all the rights of the individual and | : 
showed abject contempt for all forms of personal 
and individual liberties Hegel thought that he 
was witnessing the highest form of ‘Communi 
life. The State was considered by Hegel to 
the ‘better self? of man and as such every m 
was under a manifest obligation to serve his 
State, however exacting that service might be. 
The culmination of this type of philosophy was — 
the embodiment of a charter of absolute suppo 
to the Prussian King in all his oppress 
measures. Hegel looked a conservative in € er: 
inch of his existence and repelled all attemp 
at a democratic form of Governments. He Fraud 
the British Constitution as an ‘Ungodly j 
and he liked it to be replaced by the ‘ratio 
institutions’ of Prussia. This outlook was not 
whole of Hegel. Here he might have b 
influenced by his concept of the “Four stag 
history’ wherein he depicts the last stage 
the Germanic world in. which “the id 
Freedom will reach its highest exp 
Where he could rise above the Tenton 
he could pronounce judgement of 0108 
influence. We should not only remember hat } 

inspired such autocrats as the Austrian | 
nich and Russian Czars but also tak 
account the fact that Karl Marx’s cl 
: g from Hegel's 
_ his Moral and 


E 


in | 


Ee demands popular representation, liberty Z 
“the press, open law-courts, trial by jury ane 
~~ administrative independency of corporations. His 
deep and profound thoughts on the various pro- 
“Hlems of civilised life were widely respected. 
Hegels personality was unusal in Sor 
espects. He was remarkably objective. He liked 
to relax in social intercourse with plain and 
“mnofficial people. He had no liking to shine 
“in salons. He did not preach like Fichte nor lost 
“himself in pleasing vagaries like Schelling and 
other Romanticists. His sole concern was to 
understand the world as it is and to explain 
everything logically. His Berlin lectures were 
remarkable for their insight into the aspects of 
life which are largely emotional, such as art, 
‘poetry and religion. He could not have under- 
stood these so well as he did if he had not 
experienced the feelings of other men. But this is 
not apparent in his writings. His objective 
outlook on life gave him the right perspective 
d the proper detachment so essential’ to 
' understand life in all its bearings, He describes 
016 inner experiences of the soul as dispassiona- 
ly as a descriptive scientist might do. Another 
hase of Hegel’s personality wag his fondness 
T paradoxes. Since his boyhood he delighted 
A hers with his dry humour calling their 
_ attention to truths and facts which seem to be 
“inconsistent, yet which must be accepted and in 
me way reconciled. This process of reconcilia- 
n is-known as the Hegelian dialectic. He 
anted to explain experience and the pre- 
uppositions or hypotheses of all experience with 
help of this dialectical -method and he 
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‘mean’ of Aristotle whose tea 


Thus he has made Philosoph সত 
y too t 


and it has been 7191] 9 F 
hear 1 ly said against p Of 
what disheartens the student of i St hin tol ! 
the impossibil-ty of reading in H eels i | He 
he difficulty of attainine sn yo আআ 
the difficulty of attaining, in hi seo ০ 
E ? S | J 
general conclusion, eur to; i 
5 ০ | ‘hel! 
According to Hegel, Scepticism he 
necessary prelude to metaphysics Like b 5 
he starts doubting তে Escart 
he starts c eve : 
8 everything that coup 


tld fs 


doubted while Descartes considered the very le 
RT t EA very at 

of doubting to: be abave all possible inde | fs 

Hegel ther and doubts 8] 8 


the very 810] 


7 দা এরর 
doubting. vescartes’ famous pronouncement ogi 
ergo sum did not satisfy Hegel, Hecel’; ‘atl f 
AE ee Dr > উহ] once 
point in metaphysics was not the doubter bs E 
e ething 2 রা “yp 
Something some being which can never Bl ip 
রিনা 7725 TT A ? 
doubted. This being is the most abstract ud 


; “romp 
As a concept it has te | comes 


least determination. The all-inclusive concept} ite 
in Hegcl’s system is this Absolute Idea often rele oe 
ed to briefly as the Absolute or the Idea. The Air 
solute Idea includes or rather is, all reality ort ৮৫ 
universe. Nothing is so real for him as the Idi |! 
The Absolute for Hegel is not being but prot )ipis 
explicitation of differences and antithesis, vi 

however, are not independent or self-eubsi | 
opposed to the Absolute but constitute, mt 
dually and collectively, only moments wil sl the 
self-evolution of the Absolute. This দি 
a demonstration then that the ne Le 
possessed within itself of a principle 
from difference to difference. These 01006 |Pmen 


most indeterminate. 


een ap Thus thos | 

still form only moments within A ye ti ae 

reality is full of contradiction, £ 00080. . 
The contradict 


pi 


looked upon as rational. 
not that which is entirel 
spur to further thinking. 
annulled but ‘sublated, ০:62 
conserved. 

It is not we who J 
into the Absolute but it 15 or 
must produce them; whilst es 
must again resolve themselves 7 g 
demonstrate themselves 45 me 
it is the object of the Hege an 

ood. এ 
3 The Absolute, according i an 
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ledge of opposites is 
Stor; Philosophy, 


triads—each: of 


: ny 
dialectic of many 


j own thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
চন; as IS movement of thought proceeds 
hin dE Jectical move ; 
oO ty pel’ diate Ress, of unfoldment. The starting 
| { rocte. ae : a 
ঠা Po oh a 0796 houcht is ‘being’ and this 
1 ul} 1]1015 reflective tious নি 
Sind Pat of 7° t of itself the concept of ‘non- 


int 
e0 US | pr ou 
gard, to a prs develops 


i 101 iE opposite. But we লি Test content 
USE he ihe 1019 রি non-being. In the thesis ee 
টে vih f reality 15 revealed, in the antithesis a 
À টা এ aspect ayes and iie ee = tee 
9 Very a 11 jn a higher নি pot a ডি 
ble dubs k not a final one; the play os ao 
ery act dy opposition makes its i i , চর 
nent Cogiy a seeks to be overe a a উট 
l'5 latin 0100] is one-sided, defective. represents only a 
loubter teh ont of the truth. It needs to be supplemented 
n never fe} i its contrary and by its union with this, its 
bstract all implement, yields a high cuncept, which 


it has |] omes nearer to the whole truth, but still does not 
CONCEP 018 reach it. Even the last and the richest 
often reln oneept—the Absolute Idea—is by itself alone 
sa. The dP 
ality 01600070017 through which it has been attained. 
is the [dai only at the end of such a dialectic of con- 
but preis that philosophy jreaches complete corres- 
esis, 1i 11001000 with the living reality, which 
আও comprehend. The speculative 

মা ডাকা 
within g | the part of 
neet fate cy 
\psolule ১], 
of pos] ‘ment, 
গাগা] omen 
Tif 
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„dichon Hon, 


it has 
progress of 
apricious Sporting with comcepts 
the thinking subject, but the ade- 
Pression of the movement of the matier 
Since the world and its ground is deve- 
lt can onl 
of 
eat, is the advance from 
and thence to combina- 


ut it H Mees a Synthesis ; to not-A and thereby pro- 
s not i ty a BB. Again in তাতে 
egate Ahr synthe and the two together produce a 
| her and ol ie C. So the movement goes 
গণ ইত), 111 hi . 
difer W be asked দা up. Now the question 
tsell W ver; that y this . movement?’ Hegel’s 
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heir Wn 0 posit everything contains within .itself 
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the same time not a cat. A thing is itself only be- 
cause at the same time it is not something else. 

Every thesis. for an argument has its anti-thesis. 
Life has death and love has hate. Day has | 
night and youth has age. Hegel does not stop 

at that and goes a step forward to declare that 
everything is its own opposite. Life is a 
struggle of opposing forces attempting to com- 
bine with one another into a higher unity. This 
Hegelian dialectic js thoroughly objective. It 
is the actual order which the thought of Absolute” 
follows. Hegel tries to prove this by a logical 
deduction of every member in the system from 
the preceding one. The dialectic begins with — 
the most abstract conception of pure logic-—that 
of mere being—and terminates with the most © 
concrete phase of thought, the philosophy of 
the Absolute Mind in its full comprehensiveness 
and concreteness. The order of the dialectic is- 
purely logical. However, events in time conform 

to it to a considerable extent, as Hegel attempts ; 
to show by illustrations from human history in — 
the 96105 of politics, philosophy, and religion. — 
The most general trial has logic as thesis, Nature 
as antithesis and Mind or spirit (as Geist is 
variously translated) as synthesis. The Abso- — 
lute Idea in itself (an sich) as pure reason, apart 
from the world, is the categories of Logic, From 
these the Idea advances for ilself (fur sich) or 
as we are tempted to say, out of itself, into the 
external world of Nature, as revealed in the 
natural sciences. The Idea then returns t 
itself in a synthesis of Logic and Nature as Mind, 
and in human experience becomes self-conscious 
of its own activity. Thus the Absolute or : 
logical idea exists first as a system of antemun- 
dane concepts, then it descends into the uncons 
cious sphere of nature, awakens to self-consciou 
ness in man, realises its content in social j 
tions, in order, finally, in art, religion 
science to return to itself enriched and compl 
ie., to attain a higher absoluteness than tha 
the beginning. So, according to Hegel, the 
at first immediate unity, then divergence 
opposites and finally, reconciliation of op 
and this is the universal law of all developm 
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gentsia to the length of prudery. In a manner, 
it is an appraisement of a social question of 
great complexity in terms of its human value. | 
| Bramhan: Seated on his divan, Rishi 
| Goutama was discussing with his pupils the 
| day's lessons on the mysteries of Bramha, the 
| Supreme Being. A young stranger came that 
| Way and begged of him for admission into his 
tutelage. “But my child,” asked the master, 
“tell me what clan you belong to; because you 
know that none but a Bramhin has the right to 
this branch of study.” “I myself do not know,” 
J said the boy in reply, “but should it please you. 
sir, I would ask my mother and bring you the 
information tomorrow.” "Yes, do it by all 
means,” Goutama Suggested . 

The boy besought, his mother to tell him 
his father’s name and their clan. “I had been 
te Rishi Goutama,” he explained, “for study on 
God and His ways. He asked me all about my 
clan; because, a Brahmin alone has the right to 
_ the. initiation,” “My child,” the mother said in 
Perfect candour, “in poor, straitened circum- 

Stances in my youth, I had to serve many a. 
E S unto me, were you then born,” i 

ie e next day, the ho Went to the Rishi 
and reported verbatim as he was 75 
ag Was a flutter as though রর 

One-chip was into There 


rision and audible whispers 
But Rishj Goutama, 


‘and 
lost in the crowd, 
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| vashi £ Patita but of He told Einstein, as they met in yf A 

| ANALOGUS to 7 one tndranath’s that man is the foundation ly, tg] 3 

| different hue and texture is Rabindranat] জি of গা 

| poem Bramhan. It typifies as much his unin- Wi i um EE E 19 no truth, no beauty, i i. 

| mibited outlook in bold relief to the Victorian inh ven n a ranath even a fine Work of ay 

i morals, which gripped a section of our intelli- loses much o: its 


significance if it has no uns 
appeal. Conversely, Tajmahal, as in his ne 
Shajéhan, has its 
purpose of its 
of a husl 
a pleast 


Si LC 


poer 
value augmented, 00181 


cation is invested with the slay] 
15 sigh, It is this, which abides gall 
echo in million hearts. 
enan: Rabindranath in one of ls. 
itineraries goes to Agra to see Tajmahal, Pah 
Agra he goes to Allahabad and has before Be 
vision from out of the window of the hold , 
where he was putting up, the grey ruins of i 
Fort, another relic of Moghul splendour, ta i 
kas long crumbled down. The difference be ing 
tween the two, namely, that the Fort pi: shod 
human appeal touches him in sharp al limo 
And in its background, he writes n ' roc 
Shajehan, in which Tajmahal endures le 001 


S uly, . 
One long-drawn sigh saturating lite ankles 
atmosphere earth D ৮ 
Like one drop of tear of spore a 

white on the 0100 pret 
Shajehan the artist and Sree F নি এ 
the man speaking in টা নি 
Momtaj, rarefied into a twiligh | 

dream and reality— J 

Jyotsna rat-e Y bhita mand 
J-e nam-e dakit-e dhir-e dhe, 
Sei kan-e kan-e daka rekh-e i 
oikhan-e 7 ndaryer 

Premer komalata phutila ae r 
H-e samrat kabi ei taba ae d 
In taba naba meghdoot, on 
Chhand-e gan-e. uthiachh-@ ; 
Jetha taba birahinee priya 1i 
Prabhater arun abasic t 

Sandhya diganter karun n 
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k ডি i ha-heen chamelir labanya 
inet 

4 7 kangal nayan jatha 

| pel ee ghee phir-e phir-e. 

| peor Fa darya-doot yug-yug dhari 
[010 7 : prahari chaliachh-e bakyahara 

17 4 ei barta nia 

on bhuli nar bhuli nai priya’. 
| ei of sound and colour gives the poem 


ly, 1 ature which does not yield to alien alpha- 
tre 


ও], Any Way— 
auty, | 7 
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0n moon-lit nights in the tingling quiet 


Ok of d thy room, the pet name Taj that thou 
10111101100, ? f thy beloved 
0106] into the ears of thy elove 


মা ner is to the ear of eternity bequeathed. 
1 fhe soft mellow splendour of thy love un- 
“S| itself in flower-bunches, embossed as 
08 are in placid marble. Thou poet of an 
o of yar, the Tajmahal is the picture of thy 
1) ঢা [ard self; it is thy new cloud-messenger* 
before em’ and fascinatingly strange, as it wafts 
the joel Dto the sky in rhymes and songs dedi- 
ins of tape to thy wife. Smitten with the pangs of 
Jour, 101718100, she lives in the red glow of 
erence ELD! in the plaintive sighs of tired Eve 
rt 14017 low down the horizon; in the dis- 
con agp ied grandeur of chameli, bathed in 
the Ha each rays; in that bourne, no language 
like Of a a from whose portals the beggar- 
ely the zack disappointed, As thy ode to 
থপ] n mahal has for ages eluded the 
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deeper Jheelum Nadir Teer-e On th of 
bilash-e; the river Jheelum), where— | ৰ 


trace Rabindranath’s this ‘thrust and go of 
life’ to 
makes our yearnings the better of us. I would 
rather have it that Bergson does but confirm 8 
from the angle of a philosopher-scientist, the 
five thousand years old Hindu conception of one | 
unconquerable urge, emanent in man birth to | 
birth, directing and propelling him to achieve 


_ The day is fast losing itself in the tide 
of night. The stars are like so many flowers 
floating on the bosom of the river Jheelum, a 
verily as she looks like a sabre sheathed, The 
poet is for a moment struck mute -with the 
wild ‘abandon of space. As he recovers his 
calm, he invokes the Power unseen to yield 
him the one supreme satisfaction that he may 
Not confound the fact of breathing with the ` 
fact of being alive and just revolve round 
the same old grind. He looks down the dark © 
precipice; looks up into the sky beyond the 
snow-capped peaks in the glorious congu- ~ 
tination of deodars, He cannot resist being 
seized with a longing to fly over invisible 
stretch into the future unborn listening, as he 
flies, to the inspiration: of the mighty choral 
of hangsabalaka, the swans on the wings of 
exhalation and keep to their tune—‘No, not 
here, definitely not here, but elsewhere, else- 
where in some other place.’ = 

I have no quarrel with those, who seek to ~ 


Bergson’s current Elan Vital, which 


g 1 2. M 
A "h ty 12 in ieee and stands the achievable in a chain of unending creative- F 
T TA no, নী x oes express’ ness. I feel the more encouraged to say this, j 
‘shail orgotten thee, MY pecause Bergson himself holds that ‘there is 4 
his গা] line of GEE oye nothing to prevent our imagining that the oa 4 
mory | ely on 1] aphic significance applying lution of life might have taken place in one, 


| Thou me 19 Poet himself is— single individual by means of a series of trans- 3 
my ^t, the World, resonant with the formations, spread over thousands of 8809.- 
of the sea all around, fails as Creative Evolution. One test of a man’s great- A 

m thee, Hence, dost thou ness, as Rabindranath has it, is his capacity to | 
blime unconcern, earthen leave behind his achievements dear with perfect 
i ere, when life’s banquet ends. nonchalance, because, he is ceaselessly in pur 
Compared 4 suit of something greater still. কি. 
নি ৪8৫97 0 an earthen Shajehan- is one of the few poems in t 

he Festive of an J 
tha t Orldliness, It 


y ennui in post-Nobel period, where Rabindranath warn 
A the à ; 
i dynam; anot of life is on endless 


leads to the up with the shine of the old flint and Ta 
ism suffer no impulse to flag or a line to wear t 
Morg চাটি the ‘thrust and go of (ould it be that Shajehan, the artist of a prince, 
নি expatiated in the far seeking to perpetuate his wife’s memo 
93৫৭ ` thrilled on the fine, sensitive chord of the pri 
498০৮ artists inner being? Is this how a senti 


বধ is the name of a 
& the bites of separation. 


৮90. deep f 
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first meeting: 
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of. social conventions. ; 
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or expression, is canalised? In what 
cetting, however, he consecrates the memory of 
his wife in Smaran-e, In Memoriam— 
So I do realise today that all pursuits 
and this running after what men call honour 
turn out like bundles of straw, if there is not 
behind all these preparations one ray of smile 
to enliven thee; if as the evening light is lit, 
and thou returnest home after the strenuous 
labours of the day, there is not one dear soul, 
to whose loving care thou art in a position to 
commit thy tired self. 

In the phantasy Swarga H oit-e Bidaya, 
Adieu Heaven, he tells the gods on the eve of his 
departure that he is going back to the earth, 
which is albeit no heaven but motherland and 
not a whit less prized. There on the outskirt of 
a village, his wife, born in one of the poorest of 
hamlets under the shade of a spreading banian 
tree, grows to nurse deep affection for him with 
all the fostering, which belongs to her maiden 
breast. Each morning she makes ‘clay image of 


a god Siva to worship and pray that she may in 


wedlock be tied to him. 
__In his poem Manasa-sundan, The Phantom 
of My Desire, he celebrates the moment of their 


What a festive joy was there in my 
world as thou first came unto me a lifes 
Partner ever and ever more. Clad in scarlet 
bright and in the coy bloom of thy face, 

| thou came in a chariot, bedecked with flowers 
and as the flute was playing sahana, the tune 
„of joy joyfully serene. 


In Urvashi, we have the completely free 


| Woman, who owns no tie to anybody. Her 


anatomy is the cliche of art; her appeal does 
ot go beyond the reach of flesh. Arjuna, as we 


o her wiles on the ground th i 

hat sh in fre- 
nt concubinge with his father ` A a 
& of gods. Urvashi cursed him to the loss 


‘The story is 


n Swarga Hoit-e Bidaya, we are vouchsated 
im poi fully developes into a concrete 
i Smari AEG Woman, who by the 


lave it in the Mahabharata, refused to submit 


shed contempt 


~ Rabindranath’s 


and the trivial over t 


man’s life.* he lengthenin 


no S n 
probe. His ইট, বি) taaa 
ever, made it an idle game Ea lia t 
to make the wedded partner ie trang 
tage for Bengal’s one-time Te al 
minative that. Rabindranat} A 
with an eloquent brevity—the 
better—that he owes so much 


to pursue the old thread, 

In Rabindranath’s drama Prakritiy p | 
sodh, Nature’s Revenge, we have the aes 
two forces—one ascetic, shy of worldly atl রঃ 
ment and the other rooted deep in the affect ‘4 of 
of human breast. Written at the age of inl a 
cne, he gives us the story of a hermit, who: 
away from human habitations for টি, 
contemplation of God. One day he happen 
stumble upon a small young girl on the foots) 
hovering between life and death. He sucos 
her back to life and could not afford to oi 
ker to the freaks of Nature. In the posipa: 


` realised, Rabindranath says, that on 


attribute of the Infinite is his faculty ompi 

for the finite. The hermit is thus wl 

exclaim: | 
With eyes shut and 2 


only tts f 
ডি oor 


Where neally had I gone 
thee, 
The same thesis is b 
strikingly in his small poem | 
ation. A ৷ ghe, 
; a man wakes up at dead of ie 
rest of the house is fast asleep. i 
is that in the stress of day to è geval 
in family affairs, he has K 
thought upon God. He, 
mind: 
In quest. of my ad ঠি 
family renounce. Who a 11 
me forget Thee, oh my i 
He hearkens not: 6 
on the mother’s breast, 
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nite illusion. 


| রা 
J Chg of if vies out: 
Ts fg | BO 7. ld lown in 
ay Who are these to have held me ROW p 
has h . threads of entanglement? 
SN gossamer টি = T 
Nit “the Lord again says—'l’. 
|! the ys Lit slips by flat as before. His inner 
10130 Ul! 5 7 ০ 
তা ৫৪9০5 in mute agony of despair: 
(1185 = ` 
J “il i í ‘Where art thou oh my Lord? 
aloe] ‘Definitely here, the Lord replies to be 


body, i} sighted as before. 


riti Pe] The child cries suddenly, as children do in 
e 01] dream, and the mother draws it still closer. 
lly atte!) | these, however, do not touch him now and 
e afecti walks out with the consciousness of a crucial 
01011100100. Here and now God sighs the eternal 
Who s ih of bewilderment— 

গা] ‘And so my devotee forsakes me at last; 


ee md where, possibly, can he find me out? 
he foot 
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tisfaction sting him as a comedy taken in, it slid 
red 5% In smothered anguish his no further room 


315 


es past on the plea that it has 


Etokal nadee ku 
Sakali dilam tul 
Ekhon amar- 
Thai nai, t 
Amari son 


l-e jaha loy-e chhinu bhul-e 
-e thar-e bithar-e, 

e laha karuna kor-e. 

hai nai chhota sh-e taree 

ar dhawe giacch-e bhari. 


I make over in piles what on this river- 
bank I have so long devoted myself to. ‘Now 
do in grace take me in, I implored. ‘Alas, 
no room is left. The boat is smal] and with 
thy golden harvest full,’ came the reply. 


Srabon gagan ghir-e ghana megh ghur-e 
phir-e 
Sunya nadeer tir-e rahinoo pari, 


Dense clouds wend their Way over the 
monsoon sky ; and as the river frowns by, I 
am left all to myself.* 


Sonar Taree has a spell of diction, born of 


POSH of Gold, was at one time assailed for what oe ERE re mee break- 
14] oe ; 0 বি 
ne careefendly critics called its vagueness, symbol- 78 mto a liquid cadence. The frantic race 


The Visva-Bharati 


h my 1 To what extent 

o S e iS a reply to .the aforesai 

Rep রি e aforesaid gassy 

ofS is more than T can hazard a guess 

shee Th . 

w it Oet is seated on the bank of a swiftly- 

| mAn e waiting for 4} 

1 . 

aint arvosi s boat comes and takes all right 

kei ity, o PAs. gathered with a devout 
d Aen, however, it is his tum to be 


ne boat to come and < 


etween the reaper reaping and the monsoon- 
select. two hundred food try ing to overtake him has the vividness 
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his harvest. To the dilettante the poem breathes 
note of pessimism, but to the discerning, it 
is human value writ large as the touchstone of 
all values. 8.4 
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PRINCIPLES OF LIFERRR Y” CRITICISM 
By G. S. FRASER* 


Over the past 30 or 40 years, in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, there has been something like a 
complete revolution in the theory and Deas A 
literary criticism. For a famous critic of the ate 
Victorian age, like George Saintsbury, literary 
criticism was essentially an informal mixture of 
several quite different disciplines: history, bio- 
graphy, summary description, and subjective 
appreciation. And, in fact, in many universities 
the teaching of literature is still conducted on 


Saintsbury’s lines of the informal panoramic 


: survey. 
: Most younger teachers of literature, however, 


are opposed to this method. Since Mr. T. S. 
Eliot's famous essay on Tradition and the Indivi- 
dual Talent and since Dr. I. A. Richard’s Practi- 
cal Criticism, there has been a tendency among 
critics to move away from concentration on the 
poet, his life, times, and inner history, to concen- 
tration on the poem as an object: and among 
teachers to concentrate rather on close examina- 
tion of individual poems than on wide and per- 
haps shallow reading, and easy generalisation 
from it. How a given text works is one of the 
central themes of modern criticism; at the same 
time, however, scholarly “background” studies 
in the climate of ideas of a poet’s age, his reading, 
clues in his work to his personal psychology, and 
so on, are in a much more advanced and specia- 
lised state than they were in Saintsbury’s time. 
The young student of English literature is 
therefore often bewildered by a multitude of 
specialised approaches, when he tries to grasp the 
টি, চিন টি he admires. 
attempts to grasp Shakes; mh টা 
Bradley’s Shakespearean Tra a Wid ea 
7 gedy id: and how 
8 gn student going to relate to 
each other, say, Professor Dover Wilson’s work 
i SeA ঘা sources, Mr. Wilson Knight’s work 
ymbolic patterns, and other attempts to clarif 
Shakespeare’s intention through such dive A 
disciplines as psycho-analysis নী the ae রি 
= Elizabethan moral theology? 03৩ 
BROAD APPROACH 
; For students, particularly, Mr, David Daiches 
| erformed an inestimable service by not only 
mg, m his Critical Approaches to Litera- 
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begins with Plato’s attack on p = 
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shows how Aristotle gets round Pl 
agreeing that 


imitation), i 
ato’s di | 
2 poetry is an niles 
imitation of an action,” high, noble, and no 
It deals not with mere facts but with “te নী j 
bable and the necessary.” “Hence nerf 
something more philosophic and of graver impel 
than history, since its statements are of J , 
nature rather of universals, whereas thos dhs 
history are singulars.” He traces the influe 
of these ideas throughout English literary his 
Thus, Sir Philip Sidney in his essent 
moralistic Defence of Poesie makes the pal 
against Plato that Plato himself is a [04:88 
dialogues are fictitious, and have all the onf 
ments of rhetoric, and to convey the highest mi} 
truths Plato himself uses not dialectic but its 
Shelley, a Platonist by nature, tums 
arguments against himself: the true 71 a 
imitating the imitation, he is in touch ডি 
source. And Dr. Johnson, defending E 
peara against the charge of breaking ie i 
is really ‘using Aristotelian নি, jl 
undermine pseudo-Aristotelian PT d 
Aristotle, Dr. Daiches feels, one 
He stated, even if sketchily, most © 
mental problems. Bs 
This broad historical 20708 
Daiches to see the revolution 2. mo 
3 টু ive, Agreeing 
in fairly calm perspective. tto Fmpso", 
tical approach, typified by Mr. ১0610191061, 
ened our response to the subtleties 1154 
poem, he nevertheless Rf compat 
useless for the purposes ° 
it tends to run into b 
the historical approach. 
a feeling for the setting, derstanene 
contribute much to the un f 0 fashion. 
though they are critically of pROACH 
FLEXIBILITY OF hes Tj 15 1 
Nevertheless, Dr. Da’ z 
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Pottle, for whom anything is 
0 nfficiently educated reader of its 
piee 5 etry; we must accept the idiom 
vg tok a a poetic medium—it was an 

ge s flatly to reject the. Augustan 
দা instance—but we still have to make 


The critic cannot abdicate; 
11 cannot do his judging for him. Again, 
E. ees, as against the extreme posi- 
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de f Dr. Leavis and some of his followers, that 
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poetry, jhe as often in Hazlitt, for instance, there is an 

imple catholicity, a general enthusiasm for 

p hing, which amounts in practice to refusal 

 {ieriminate, 


tis perhaps, its lack of a doctrinaire quality ; 
its not believe either that any one critical 

h or method can be adequate in all cir- 
1]. 


‘MPunces, or that any of the approaches or 
the olds he treats with respect might not be use- 


hest m0) to a point, in some circumstances, He 
put Ls ages a wise flexibility of approach; and 
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OX purely scholarly interest 
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insists that literature is larger and 
literary criticism, that literary criticism is not an 
end in itself, but an aid to the appreciation of 
literature. His admirably chosen quotations 
form a very useful anthology of key critical texts, 
from Plato and Aristotle to John Crowe Ransom 
and William Empson, and his later chapters non- 
tain some excellent suggestions for critical exer- 
cises, and for further reading, 

Critical Approaches to Lit 
a first-rate hand-book 
seminar—with Special reference to the 
English and American achievement and j 
cedents on the histor 


richer than 


erature would make 
for anybody conducting a 
modern 
ts ante- 
y and principles of literary 
criticism. The book has, indeed, a certain text- 
book quality; Dr, Daiches’ own personality is 

eld somewhat in reserve, and the value of 
Critical Approaches to Literature is more that of 
a source of discussion-material than of a book to 
‘be read right through for pleasure. But, as a 
manual for the teacher or for the reasonably re- 
sourceful student, the book could hardly be 
bettered. 


* Author of The Modern Writer and His World, 
editor of the contemporary anthology Poetry Now, and 
® regular broadcaster and contributor to London lite- 
rary journals, 


katika? Similarly there are a good many works 
of the same type in Bengali which are almost 
unknown to non-Bengali people though some of 
them may be of interest and help to them. This 
is not the place to give a list of works of E 
type in Bengali or in any other language, নী 
there are quite a good number in almost all the 
major languages of the country. Necessary steps 
need be taken to bring these works to the notice 
of the scholarly world through reviews in reputed 
journals, carefully compiled bibliographies 
as well as through other means. As matters 
stand few bibliographies make any systematic 
note of these publications. For the present I 
shall refer to a few recent works copies of which 
have been received for review; in these pages. 
Dr. R. G. Basak whose contribution on anci- 
ent Indian history are well-known has now set 
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the task of translating and interpret- 
anskrit and Prakrit texts. 
Arthasastra of ‘Kautilya 
ithin easy reach of the 


himself to 
ing in Bengal reputed S 
His translation of the 
has brought the work w 
average Bengali reader. His latest work 1s the 


annotated translation of the Gathasaptasati! of 
Hala which will be helpiul to students of literature 
in making aquaintance with beautiful specimens 
of ancient poetry of our country. The transla- 
tion is accompanied by the Prakrit text with 
select variants and its Chhaya or Sanskritised 
form, 

The appearance of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa 
with a modern Rajasthani version deserves special 
mention, owing to the comparative paucity of 
published literature in the language. Sri Narayan 
Sinha Bhati’s metrical translation? of the work 
has undergone a second edition within two years 
of its first publication. This is a clear indication 
of the nature of reception it has had at the hands 


1. General Printers and Publishers Limited, 119, 
Dharamtala Street, Calcutta. 
2. Pithal Prakasana, Kacheri Road, Jodhpur. 
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NAYO DUCTION TO PHILOSOPHI- 
Allahabaq. By P. C. Chatterji. Kitab 
book a Bombay. Price Rs. 3-12. 
ms in a er review presents philosophi- 
thoy Very clear and definiteslangu- 

00k great care for precision 
‘alee his discussion is quite 
Meant fo. mics convincing. The book, 
iateq initiated, will undoubtelly 
*PPreciate the intricacies of 
` Philosophical problems. The 
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author confesses that his spiritual home is Cam- 
bridge and he has been immensely influenced 
by such stalwarts as Moore, Russell and Broad. 
Occasional reference to Keynes, Wittgenstein 
have made the book interesting. 

The book has been divided into twelve 
chapters. They deal with such metaphysical 
problems as Substance, Mind and Body, Univer- 
sals, Truth, Value and Perception. It is not 
quite easy to ‘deliver the goods in any meta- 
physical treatise and this has been ably recog- 
mised by the author. The ‘critical philosophers’ 
recognised the fact that philosophy does not 
give us the Truth but it helps clarity of thought. 
The book betrays‘a mission of the author tuned 
to the pitch of the critical philosophers. There 
is always a need for such books. Our propensity 
for hero-worship-has not completely died down. 
Philosophy was looked upon by most of us as 
the pulpit whereon Sermons of the wise were 
given to the ignorant world. Our Upanishadic 
rishis or system-builders like Kapila and Kanada 
might have been replaced by Bradley and Hegel. 
But that is not a step forward. We must know 
and remember that the study of philosophy is 
an intellectual exercise and, the book under re- 
view reminds us of this pleasing reality over 
and over again. 

The book is not without defects. We invite 
the attention of the author at least to one fact 
of omission. At page 20 he gives us the im- 
pression that Empirical arguments, the prop of 
Epistemological Idealism, may be divided into 
two classes: “Those that ane based on relativity 
of perception and others.” In the next few pages 
he states and examities the arguments based on 
‘the relativity of perception.’ He, however, omits 
to explain the other types of ‘arguments referred 
to by him as ‘others.’ This ‘others’ obviously 
did not mean the logical arguments next dis- 
cussed. His straightaway plunge into the ‘logi- 
cal arguments’ fails to meet a gap created by his 
own commitment. We would suggest a recti- 
fication in the next edition, which, We are sure, 
will come out ere long. The publishers deserve 
a word of praise for the neat printing and nice 
Bok SUDHIR Kumar NANDI 

HINDU RASHTRA: By Balraj Madhok. 
Swastik Prakashan, 27-1-B, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta-6. Price Re. 1. — 

The author, of 
leader, is at pains to show—not very convine- 


ingly, however—that India was a nation from — 
days of yore and that the Indian National 
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r the partition of the 
n misread and mis- 
support the author’s 


Congress is responsible fo 
country. History has bee 
interpreted at places to 

thesis. 


The author’s indictment of some aspects of 


the Coneress policy before and after indepen- 
ee জি টনি elements of truth. He 
points out and rightly at that that the founda- 
tions of a nation cannot be laid on the quicksands 
of appeasement and compromise. “The growing 
linguism and provincialism” are, according to 
Shri Madhok, “the result of the failure of the 
rulers of India to emphasize the fundamental, 
geographical and cultural unity of the country.” 
Communalism, casteism, separatism and the 
whole gamut of them still flourish in India. The 
disturbances over a large part of the country in 
mid-1956 following the publication of a book by 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay, the 
agitation for a Punjabi-speaking State, the con- 
troversies and the ugly disturbances that pre- 
ceded and followed the reorganisation of the 
States, and the general elections of 1957 prove 
the contention. Separatism in all forms and 
varieties, the author rightly concludes, must be 
rooted out. “The most urgent problem of Indian 
nationalism” is to develop a genuine national 
consciousness transcending “group consciousness 
as members of different religious communities.” 
Hinduism and Islam, the principal’ religions 
of India, Sir J. N. Sarkar also points out in 
another context, “must die and be born again. 
Each of these creeds must pass through a rigo- 
Tous vigil and penance, each must be purified 
end rejuvenated under the sway of reason and 
science. That such a re-birth of Islam is not 
pee has been demonstrated in our own 
ys by the conqueror of Smyrna” (Histor 
eee Vol. V, p. 494). Hindu as rol z 
Er es Sikh তত will do well to 
great রা EE words of wisdom of the 
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PRICE MOVEME 
1957): By Dr. Laken 
Published by Shri Pra 
Price Rs. 12.50 
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PRACTICA রি 
DENING: By B. 4478 r 
the Western Book Depot, ! agp" 
1955. Price Rs. 6-12. 


- contains at the outset a foreword 
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11080 11007 opinion as this book contains 
Day jolts a ° scientific inaccuracies and printing 
10100178190 expect a better type of printing 


4; page 108, “Roughing—Removal of dis- 
7 Jants” is written. Roug > 
t of those plants which are found other 

m actually desired. At page 110, one should 
$ 11 pollination instead of “fertilization” and 
typi page 111, reproductive instead of “produc- 
0 hairs” At page 125, under Banana he has writ- 
s bean, “A pound of this fruit contains mone nutri- 
of আগ than three pounds of meat while as a food 
929) 1101 in every sense, superior to the best wheaten 
the 5081 Is it true? I leave the above statement 
my sult the readers for judgment. At page 126, he 
reak olifis described Banana as large drupe. It is not 
During i itis a berry. At page 136, he writes, “There 
ation, pilin common belief that plants raised by sowing 
tiong itih whole fruits give better results.” In a 
1010 treatise the belief of the people should 
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By A. S. Panchapakesa 
Orient Publishing Co., 
Rs. ও. 
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parallels in the humo 
aja Birbal. One m 
to appreciate fully t 
The translator 
giving a short 
Tenalj Rama, 
haustive and 
Out such a 


Ur of Gopal Bhanr and of 
ust read the stories himself 
he humour of Tenali Rama, 

and editor hag done well in 
sketch of the life and times of 
which we hope will be more ex- 
detailed in futune editions, With- 
background it becomes difficult 


sometimes to appreciate Tenali Rama. The 
Price of the book seems to be a little high. 
J. M. Darra 


THE FIRST DECADE, August 15, 1947. 
(A symposium commemorating the Tenth Anni- 
versary of Indian Independence): Edited by 
Clifford Manshardt and with a Preface by the 
Hon. Ellsworth Bunker, Ambassador of the 
United States of America to India. Published by 
the Umted States Information Service, India, 
August 12, 1957, for selected circulation, 


This is a nice little book of about two hun- 
dred pages brought out by the United States 
Information Service to commemorate the Tenth 
Anniversary of Indian Freedom. There are nine 
articles, all written up by Indian scholars and 
statesmen, each distinguished jn his own field, 
depicting the progress and problems of various 
aspects of Indian life. It is not usual to find 
a Government of a country publishing a book 
on another country wholly written up by officials 
and officially related scholars of the latter for 
public distribution. But, then, here is such a 
book. It is not the ordinary information bureau 
stuff but is a book worthy of the shelves of any 
good library. The book is a fine gesture of 
American friendship for India and the persons 
responsible for its publication deserve our con- 
07001961017 and thanks. 

SuBHASH CHANDRA SARKAR 


VAISHNABA LYRICS: By Dr. Matilal 
Das. Bharat Samskriti Parishat. Block K, Plot 
467, New Alipore, Calcutta-33. Price Rs. 3. 

“The Vaishnaba lyrics have not only lived 
through centuries; they have still been inspiring 
our poets. The author has presented herein 
some of the best of them in commendable Eng- 
lish rendering. The spirit of the original poems — 
have been retained to a considerable extent. 

NG SUBLIME: By Prafullakwmar 
লিট by the author at 57, Monohar- 
pukur Road, Calcutia-29. Price Re. 1. 

A translation of the Gita in poor English 


verse. 


D. N. Mooxrrsna 


= 


HINDI 


VIDHAN EVAM HISAB 
B. Gupta. Rama Prasad and 
176. Price Rs. 5. 

Income-tax Law and Accounts,—the subject 
cf the book,—is a complicated affair, which 
baffles many an intelligent person, nay even the 
“high-brows.” The author, a professor of the 
College of Commerce, Delhi University, has, 
therefore, attempted a lucid presentation thereof 
which will be welcomed not only by would-be 
commerce graduates but also by the general 
Hindi-knowing businessman. It is, indeed, a 
painstaking as well as praiseworthy treatment 
cf a puzzling problem and procedure. 

G.M. 


| AYE-KAR 
LEKHE: By C. 
Sons, Agra. Pp. 


GUJARATI 


= APOORVA MILAN: By Ratilal Girdharlal 
Shah, M.A., LL.B., Rajkot. Published by N. 
M. Tripathi and Co., Bombay. Printed at the 
Nav Prabhat Printers Press, Ahmedabad. 1951. 
Thick card-board. Illustrated jacket. Pp. 456. 
Price Rs. 5. 


` Third Impression 


THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 


(Text With English Translation And Notes) | 
j By 
SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 


Bhagavan Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the 
Di gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devote 

| hava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book 
Breat Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-Bhâgavatam. 
‘Important as those found in the Gita. The Present Volume 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhave- 
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It is a novel written , 
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present age. It is full of টি 
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that Nature, Art and Artist Tich imani 
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SAMAJNA PRASHNA (এট, | 
ciety): By Swami Madhav Paes af | 
by Vedant Ashram, Post Valad. রি Publik 
17771710716. Press, Ahm cor ted at jy} ler 
JAY » Ahmedabad. 1951, Ill hp [এ 
Thick card-board cover. Pp, 159, Pre 18101 4 

Swami Madhavtirtha has tole aa 11000. 
twenty books written and published a 100, 
They are all of a meditative and RON al’ 
advisory character. Some of these have nal Ur 
into four editions. This book as the title demi? 
deals with social problems, such as, Pre 
Times, Man of Tomorrow or The Coming M 
and Perfect Science. One has to go thro 
pages to follow the wide range of obsevstal 
and comment displayed in it by the Swawi a he 
Vedanta, Sankhya, Vivarta-Vad, nothing mid 
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hee ; Nature and Man 
50৬. PROBLEMS OF Co-EXISTENCE 
107 article in The Aryan Path, Roy Bridger 
৫011] 11 নী for serious thought upon ihe danger 
stro | oe ‘ihe life sciences in favour of ihe 
ate f the 


‘neglect O ; 
| of ‘neglect O°! eh hide PR 
{| jah sciences,” a danger which bids fair to be 


7 veasingly brought home to the most complacent 
till ng A the most superficial: 
we a Under the threat of atomic warfare the world 
stying to think in terms of co-existence, by 
ich is implied co-existence between East and 
fest. Ancient habits of thought, such as the 
10001019019 resolve that if points are to be con- 
© laled in a dispute they must be the other side’s, 
he dangerous survivals in a guided-missile age, 
t behind human politics looms an even more 
lmidable necessity—that of stabilizing co-exis- 
M 4 between man and Nature. Although 
™ lire managed well enough before man’s arrival, 
lad could Presumably make do after his depar- 
চা টি to think we shall remain in the 
আনি it can never be the other way. 
টু i =e cannot be overthrown except al 
| r own suicide. 
fible 0 ir this is that, although it is 
bu and his Da aot distinction between 
it is quite নও নি ent, the concep- 
MS not exist Th. „Man, in isolation, simply 
Mee is only টা RUG does not exist. 
y, 101021৩8350 98 015 individual, plus 
8০ throush iif nent of environmental props. 
Ne ay on oi with a strong supporting 
PS made টা? —and the Prince of Denmark 
| Tres, for বক farewell appearance. 
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a Salon ife and death to us—soil 
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pattern. But trees, too, 
ourselves. They can’t 
eiv entourage includes 
worms, shrubs, herbs, 
lichens, algæ, fungi, 
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E ature’s control and manag- 
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ing them ourselves—but who on earth is going 
to manage the rest of the crowd? In fact. the 
latest teachings of silviculture are that the 
highest level of management is reached in the 
natural forest, and that everywhere man’s 
Interference is disrupting the great natural cycles 
=o water, of nitrogen compounds, of carbon 
dioxide and of plant foods. 
4 Apart from cultivated planis, domesticated 
livestock and various forms of life over which 
we exercise some sort of control, numerous 
animal, plant and insect species are recognized 
as indispenable to human existence—spiders and 
insect-eating birds for keeping down the numbers 
of those small but prolific organisms which if 
unchecked would eat us right off the planet, and 
termites for running the “dead wood department” 
in the tropical cycle of life, not forgetting the 
bacteria and protozoa but for whose presence in 
the human stomach itself digestion could not 
take place. pon 
The Martians in Wells’s story The War of 
the Worlds would seem to have had a fair chance 
of success when, with “intellects vast and cool 
and unsympathetic,” they regarded this earth 
with envious eyes and from across the gulf of 
space “slowly and surely drew their plans 
against us.” Yet the irony of their failure to 
conquer the earth was that no effective resistance 
was offered from without. They had all before 
them, but they collapsed before completing their 
conquest. . They were slain from within, slain 
by the disease and putrefactive bacteria against 
which their systems were unprepared, for Martian 
life had developed without bacteria. : 
We are not so entirely self-possessed today 
as to be free ourselves from gloomy conjectures 
as to the outcome of our bid to dominate the 
planet. But the end, if end there is to be, is 
usually visualized as some spectacular cataclysm 
on the “Twilight ef the Gods” scale. Man is 
such an important person that even his passing 
must be magnificent. Yet for all we know, » 
too may be brought down by the tiniest of living 
things. We are in any case only nomina 
owner-occupiers of our own bodies; multitude 
of bacteria swarm within our domains, in’ fact 
practically running the whole show. The entire 
human army marches at the pace and on the 
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terms of its stomach bacteria—which today are 
\eing heavily harassed by sterilizing 2 
of all kinds, such as refined foods, drugs, sleep 


ing tablets, tonics, alcohol, tobacco, Fae 
and so on. The latest threat is e ob- 
The scholarly Fowler 


ession with cleanliness. | 
9 “freedom from dirt.” But 


on, he wouldn't know. A 
certain amount of good honest dirt is good ger 
you, essential and imperative for pes 4 
dirty old byres of the world have nourished some 
of the healthiest and toughest of peoples. But 
today everything must be spotlessly clean. Some 
of the newer techniques for securing cleanliness 
remove dirt (ùe. life) so thoroughly that the 
opposite pole is reached. Extreme cleanliness, 
like extreme dirt, means death. 

We have not made a scrap of progress since 
the time of King Ine of Wessex. 

The futurist steel and concrete landscape we 
are contriving is thus suitable only for a species 
which has not yet had time to appear. Man’s 
own most suitable environment is one not very 
different in essentials from the one he first in- 
herited. Yet every day more jungle is cleared, 
more wilderness opened up. Hitherto Nature’s 
machinery has been well taken care of but with 
new developments in exploitation and communi- 
cations more and more of it is falling into our 
hands. A terrifying situation can be glimpsed: 
man will find that his attempt to take over has 
brought him the responsibility of running the 
whole thing. Farm land, forests, national parks, 
Nature reserves, it will all have to fall within a 
single integrated command, 
~ The world of Nature, moreover, is something 
like an iceberg. The base of it is out of sight. The 
key to the cultivated plants and domesticated 
livestock on which we depend is the soil. The 
key to the forest life with which we dare টি 
dispense is also the soil, though this is only now 


defines cleanliness as 
being an indoor pers 


being realized. In every cubic yard of good 
soil some 200,000 living creatures are juggling 
with its nitrogen and টু 


ৃ e phosphate percentages, 
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: . Though still conventions 
classified as military weapons, the new gods df 
war have in fact outsoared any trifling lit 
quarrel that men can engage in. The quant 
are now of no consequence, and those who e 
gage in them are of no consequence. Only i 
destroyers are left in the picture now, gaining i 
stature day by day, acquiring their finish 
touches, poised for the last logical outcome t 
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India’s Taxation Policy 
Pp. C. Jain writes in Careers and Courses: 


The main object of the Indian 6০77 
taxation policy at the present moment e uD টি 
additional revenue for the Second Five-Year Eee 
In his 1957-58 Budget, the Union ০ oe 
ter, Mr. Krishnamachari, levied fresh taxes on m 
common man, the middle class and the rich people 


and on companies to raise an additional revenue 


১, 88 crores in a full year. ; 
3 ice ond Plan provided for deficit financ- 
ing to the extent of Rs. 1,200 crores in a period 
of five years, but the Government subsequently 
came to the conclusion that this amount of defi- 
cil financing would prove inflationary and might 
push up the price level unduly. This has in- 
duced the Finance Minister to raise more reve- 
nue for the Plan through additional taxation 
rather than through deficit financing. It is ex- 
pected that taxation would not prove inflationary 
while deficit financing would, and that the rise 


in prices now would not be as great as would 
otherwise have heen the case. 
Another consideration which has weighed 


with the Finance Minister is that in order to re- 
lease physical resources for the Plan the people’s 
consumption will have to be reduced, and increased 
taxation is one of the best ways of reducing con- 
sumption. Apart from this, it is necessary to get 
people's full co-operation for the success of the 
Plan. People should realize the intensity of the 
problem facing the country and should be willing 
to make sacrifices for it. The prick of taxation, 
in Mr. Krishnamachari’s view, would make people 
254 would encourage them to pro- 
India is a serious SHE রি ও ১৩ a 
টি নী m. Mr. Krishnamachari’s 
: » especially so far as com- 
panies are concerned, are motivated by his de- 
sire a prevent tax evasion, 
Budget টি pe 
financing the Plan, but it mng More revenue for 
ডি 3 Is not at all sure that 
y would enable us to achieve th 
the Second Plan, The Finance 
sidered only the revenue aspect 
posals and not their total 
nomy. A very de 
do so, and tal 


ance Minister’s 


prevailing in 
10n is not in- 
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people’s incomes more 
in the market, while 
up the price level টানা নিতে 
duction. The price of asin 
“price” of railway tickets [১ 
recent taxation measures The 5 
the price of their goods 1 
the increase in the sales e the full 
and in some cases by a ar S 
‘Government has directly incre ; 
steel, cement and coal and thi ased th 
to still higher prices of all kind : 

The fact that additional = f 
the price level is demonsitated }y ‘Wi 
the general index of wholesale the ty gf 
from 376 in January, 1956 to 3 
1956, and a high level of 493 
April, 1957, as a result of the 
imposed by the Central 


than 9 
addition 


e 


increased from 422.8 in the beginning of yf 
1957, to 438 at the end of May and 101] 
beginning of June, 1957, as a result (0 
additional taxes imposed in the 1957.58 he a 


RISING PRICES 


The increase in retail prices has been dS 
greater magnitude and the rise in these il and 
continues unabated. Jt is reasonable tod 
that in the near future the inflationary P 
would still further increase as a diret rea 
additional taxation. Central Gore 4 
ployees, including some categories ol 
Telegraphs employees, have deman ne 
crease in their emoluments as they oa রি 
claim justified in view of the 11069 


; + and tel S 
of the Government. Prices in India and% 
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fo iene categories of Coro SEH T Core ama of ani is not in a position to do 
; y of Pigh for quite some time, ka m so, the tax burden on people in the higher in- 
e e d for higher 2 nas come groups would exceed their taxable capacity 
Keil of Mr. Krishnamac ari’s and, in spite of their high level of income, they 
| চে As the demand of these would not be able to save more. 
Polo ees is met, industrial workers, Moreover, if they have to pay a wealth tax 


m 6 1 : a ২. 5 x 
pment € 7 others employed in tne private on their accumulated savings the inducement to 


XC CT Et 
Sie deks to put forward a similar demand. save would be reduced still further. It is an 
he a or ate li Apmands are granted the Govern- established fact that in the last analysis the rate 
HTL nditure and the cost of production of of economic growth is determined by the rate 
als © ald increase, and this would result in of national savings. Whether use the method 


y increase in the price level. Once of deficit financing or not, ultimate economic 


pat w 


eate . c A : 

i [6275 there is no knowing where the progress depends on savings and they should 
NN} D B . UT = . ০. 

hs iral of rising prices and rising costs increase to the level of national investment. But 
s There is nothing much to choose the Government’s taxation policy is calculated to 


her prices brought about by addi- reduce savings and would in this way not only 
and higher prices resulting from upset the working of the Second Five-Year Plan 
The net effect of both on the but retard also the economic development of 


pen Hig 


ef 


hg] taxation 
dex 00011 manong - 


ine ot fife is much the same. 3 j India. ' 
a The most adverse effect of উনি This retardation Gf our econ রানি 
al 110 চি however, geu be toa Ber would get further momentum by the hardships 
7-58 puget DLE and savne * and difficulties created by the Government's taxa- 


‘Timamachari has given some relief from tion policy for private enterprise in India. There 
[metar to persons in the lower income- js a public sector and a private sector in the 
fips but this cannot be expected to increase Tydian economy. While raising more revenue 

heen dh savings as this advantage has been more for the Second Plan, the Finance Minister 

তি. counterbalanced by the increase in indirect ih ought only of the public sector. The company | 


ble vil a the rise in their cost of living. Even taxation in the 1957-58 Budget would stifle the 
. 01010 this category cut down their standard p টা - enteroriad andl ther টিতে 
lary Pino. thei y working of joint stock enterp p i 
6, Heir present incomes would not suffice sector would be prevented from playing its due 


rect r™i ২. f 3 s 
fe their current expenses. Tt might not be ole in India’s economic development. There is 


emnt A j À k হা 
f Pot i for any of them to make any savings a strange situation in India under which companies, 
nded ay are taxed if they declare a dividend in excess of 
onside 6 per cent and they are also taxed in the case of 
ased Ted SAVINGS Section 23A companies, if they do not declare a 
and te dividend. The dividends tax is linked not with 


So far as : D ; মিছে 
y অহী বাতি বা EY চীনা the total capital invested in a company a 
— fie tis reducine th TALS ১ সা ane alone can show its earning capacity, ne i 
9019 Mtcom and ster ‘ combined maximum ré paid-up capital. The consequence is that ae 
] Iie cont in § ; ae promote per cent ন panies are subjected to an In l tax bur a 

olen etor earned তত yea And “and have no inducement to produce more a 
F e's savin arned incomes to increase 
M 88. But the good effect of this 


776 0017093517২. 
ঠা ah lost oe in income-tax has been more p wo 1 ES On Go 
| ath Se of the expenditure tax and the tion policy is the levy © 


lh. AX wh: is S j ies 
i W pich have been levied on these panies. It iene sie tax on Ue TUE 
tether “tt not have the i ; in- ny and has to be paid w. : 
| Clr yy, 3 e the incentive to in- company z 

eor নি if it means paying more taxes. is in Bro OE ee দি ne 
BS huts, expenditure tax encourages profit or a 1055. is wo নি র 
at ih WONG iat Go eo fn mofa “In Cun the flotation of new companies aid ble 
he 0১ ৩১911052৩19 should increase the entrepreneur Wen O an ee re eal 
im “ernment should reduce the com- time before চর 
encourage the winding up of some of the r t 
y Mr. Kaldor, to seven annas companies LEA ৷ S টা the fulfil: 

i per cent, and sh reduce the Government's taxation policy | coe a 
S in the হি ment of the objectives of the Second Plan if in — 


s Daj Snape of excise duties, sales টি : j 
Paid by these people. But as the the process, it stifles private enterprise and redu: 


earn more profits. 
The worst feature of the Government’s taxa- 


ae 
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vings in the private income as Tevenue as 


investment and sa P 
ces output, inv against 


: . 7 Some other county; 16 to 

I The ultimate aim of economic planning 1S Finance Minister has = vor 

to increase the people’s standard of living and fact that a weet majority ea into 

to increase their economic welfare. d It do not have sufficient in OF tho peop 

is true that to secure a high standard of living necessities, How, then ছা 
2 


and a high level of economic welfare, the people able capacity left after an they ie 
have to make sacrifices. But such sacrifices which have been eget K fe a | 
980 boroni ie people's salt capa- during the past few years? পাও 


city; otherwise, the very basis of planning is taxes levied in the 1957-58 p e only aa 

destroyed and the advantages which might flow make their lot unbearable dget Would hs 

from increased. economic development cease te additional taxation in the To a result id 

have any meaning. Budgets the cost of livin a ee and Wl 
5 i ঘা 

income groups increased by iba the hn 

ADVERSE EFFECTS and of those in the hicher jn 15 per b 

Under the Governments taxation policy about 10 per cent. $ এ সিনা in 
$ ৪ cotf 


this is precisely what might happen in India. living of the Indian pe 

: nie : ; a ople h 
The Finance Minister has levied fresh direct and forgo some of the regen pe 
indirect taxes on the plea that as yet the Govern- duced their health and vitalit 
ment takes away only 84 per cent of the national against disease, : 


ier, t 


|] 


won unique fame not only In India but th j 
) ne not only roughout the world (e. g.. in Eng | 
arica, Australia, China, Japen, Malaya, Java, Singspore, etc.) and many potable [1] 
hi ane nook and corner of the world have sent unrolicited teetimoniale acknowl 

. 5 r 

Tantric ee alee powers, This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologe heb 
ogic and Tantric Powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctore. ifie 
ernicious influence of evil stsra and planets can 
impending dangers, poverty, preven 
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Bhavan Opened in Delhi 
CULTURAL CENTRE IN INDIA 


ading Room “Max Muller 
Geman Rea Bank Building, E-Block, 
a টা New Delhi) was inaugurated 
I Hon. Sater oe Transport, Shri 
01] ir. who said that 
potas Kabin is a great country with achieve- 
ments in many fields, but her greatest contri- 
puton is in the field of philosophy, literature 
art.” 

না pe owed a lot to a pene of devorga and 
ir resin) distinguished scholars of the W est who discovered 
hda both for India and for the West. The 
ume of Max Muller stood out like a beacon 

| among them. 3 
The library, comprising of approximately 
IW books is to become the meeting-place of all 
[lose interested in Germany. Apart from books, 
jue visitors will find journals, newspapers, and 
ler informative literature, to keep them up-to- 
|e With various problems of Germany, More- 
B, yak fe, there will be facilities to learn the German 
adit Mi guage. Beside these German language- 
we aS ee lectures, conversation-courses will 
The Reading Room bears its name after the 


lous German Indologist Max Muller. There 
per ae no bett 
e German Re 
fi} Tect it to do ju 
3 Muller was 


Max Muller 
jyp0-GERMAN 


& Poli i 
the enli 


Max 
| helm 
I ip 

i lin, 


o 

of mi the 

tte a o eculations. Finallv, in 

i lear hae Burnouf, Max Muller 

ie 8 Zend, the holy language of the 
i | 


চা 


846 ; | 
1১11৩ Philologist who by then had 


ot m the whole world, came to 


at this time had become the 


centre of 17700108169] studies, ever since Sir 
William Jones had discovered Sanskrit for 
Europe. This great centre of Indology cordially 
welcomed the foremost European authority in 
Sanskritology. The combination proved ex- 
tremely fruitful to both, and to India. In 1849, 
the first volume of the Rig-Veda was publi-hed, 
the sixth and last volume in 1874. 

The publication of the Rig-Veda initiated a 
new era in Sanskrit studies in Europe and even 
in India. For Max Muller gave the Hindus 
their own holy Scriptures. One of the far-reach- 
ing consequences of the first printing of the Veda 
was the foundation of the reform movement of 
Arya Samaj in 1875 by the Kathiawar Brahman 
Mula Shankara, better known by his monk name 
Dayanand Saraswati. And in the end—the Max 
Muller edition of the Rig-Veda, the first of its 
kind, became the accepted text of the holy scrip- 
tures of Hinduism. 

Naturally, Max Muller was very proud of 
the success of his Rig-Veda edition. He observed 
with satisfaction that it caused in India the same 
great stir as in Europe. He himself wrote late: 

“After all, this was their (the Hindus’) 
Bible, which so far during the three to four 
thousand years of its existence had never yet 
been edited. Attempts were made in various 
places to set a religious ban on my Veda, 
alleging that it had been written by a mleccha 
with cow’s blood. But the book proved 
stronger than its enemies; it was indispensable, 
and eventually those who had at first sought 
to ban it acknowledged it. The late Dr. 
Haug sent me a, detailed account of a 
Brahmin meeting at Poona at which the 
Brahmins at first had a non-Brahmin read 
out my edition of the Veda as they did not 
want to touch the book, but in the end all of 
them corrected their manuscripts according 
to my text, which had been fixed at the far- 
distant University of Oxford.” R ; 

Lack of space restricts us to point out here 
all of the innumerable works of this eminent 
German scholar in the field of Sanskritology — 
and Indology. We may mention here only some of 
the works he wrote: History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, Chips from a German Workshop, 
Comparative Mythology, India: What Can it 
Teach Us?,-The Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, Three Lectures on Vedanta, The Science 
of Religion, Anthropological Religion, etc. 
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Many and varied as were his works, he has 
been the real interpreter of the Indian soul to the 
West. When in 1875 he resigned from his pro- 
fessorship, he took up the task of editing ihe 
“Sacred Books of the East,” 51 volumes, all but 
three appeared under his expert supervision. Here 
the most ardent impulses of his activity are seen. 
India was always the centre of his thoughts. 
Once Swami Vivekananda confessed: 

“And what love he (Max Muller) bears 
towards India! I wish I had a hundred 
part of that love for my own motherland!” 

When on October 28th, 1900,.Max Muller 
died, the world lost an extraordinary and intense- 
ly active scholar who worked for harmony between 
Occident and Orient. The depth and range of 
his vision will impress not only our generation, 
but all others to come. All his work deals with 
the panorama of human development. In his 
Last Essays he said: 

“If history is to teach us anything, it 
must teach us that there is a continuity which 
binds together the present and the past, the 
East and the West.” ; 

Here Max Muller is prophet and admonisher 
at the same time, and our generation bears the 
responsibility of his heritage—Bulletin of the 
দাত the Federal Republic of Germany, 
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Bhakra-Nanga} P f 
K. K. Dugeal ie 
205 Writes | 
Reporter, August 28, 1957. ™ the Ameri 
) : 1 


and empties itself on a 


"Sing, sloping 


Every other minute ; 
bucket containing ei aay gud night, a sin ade 
pucket containing eight tons of Sine © nk 


EE Hy 
concrete is Jo, 


ered to a narrow gorge between high hill, +l 
this gorge is rising a great wall whe. hil jy | | 
i virline Sl which will an p 
ne swirling Sutlej and harness its ini 
generate more power—which will nen নি 
food and more prosperity for টা mon | 
This wall of stone, sand and steel 
250 feet high, is the gigantic Bhakra D 
the highest straight gravity dam in 
when it reaches its full height of 740 fe 
টাটা তরী 
(Hoover Dam in Nevada, U.S.A., now |]: 
highest, is 720 feet high). Here on the Rs 1) 
crore Bhakra-Nangal project are working a hint | # 
picked team of 30 U.S. technicians headed hj 
M. Harvey Slocum, 300 Indian engineers a! 
7,000 workers—all toiling to complete by Mard 
1960. India’s biggest river valley project, 


> alread | 
Am, to be 
the worl 


if 


“Our target date stands,” said Gem) 
Manager S. D. Khungar. “We are রি 
up with our schedules and are confident « 


accomplishing the job on time.” | 

Mr. Khungar attributes the tempo 01111 
gress to three factors—Mr. Slocum, the me 
Indian engineers and sound planning, shale | 
Slocum, whom Mr. Khungar te i ‘i ft 
army in himself,” is the most pa 100] 


“But for him we could not have stuck, 
dding: 


schedules,” Mr. Khungar said, a 
large, ihe whole American aa po 
From them our enginders have a j 
Dam construction was new to Us ine 
American guidance we could not 

far in so short a time.” 


STUFENDOUS WORK 
af 

endous 10 

of the stup day 8 


ent a h 
sp. roads and | | 


I had a glimpse 
going on at Bhakra when I 
worksite recently, driving ore 
ways carved out of the moun 
of the project 
hauls tons of stone an 
Fatehwal quarry to 
the stones are graded 
on to the cooling plant 
to a temperature of তে 
pumped up from the 5195 রব 
mixing plant to be made 


Sinily 
915 ley. 
hills, h 
will diy 
0105 ty 
M mo 


» থা 


he worni 
40 feet 
now the 
> Rs, Ii) 
y a hant 
eaded ij 
eers atl 
y Mardi 
ect, 
Genet 
keepin 
11011 


> of pi 
6711 
ing, MW 
1৫ sit 
nt facor 


be lowered to the dam. 
he work. This mechanization, 
ican method, is fascinat- 


hines which will blast rocks and exca- 
angal’s potential for prosperity was 
Khungar when he predicted 


acres will get water, bringing 
benefiting from this pro- 
This will yield 850,000 New PROSPERITY 


ional 6.5 million 
ihd total irrigated area 


m, to be | ject to 10 million acres. 
11010 


alseeds, No other river valley project anywhere 


isthe world has that food potential,” Mr. Khun- 
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ytomatically weigh and mix the “The firm power available from Bhakra- 
Nangal will be 365,000 kw. This will give rise 
d at Shasta Dam in Cali- to many major industries in 
Couled in the State 91 Wash- cottage industries in villages. Nangal Fertilizers 
nckets of concrete are carried in and Chemicals Ltd., a State venture already under 
way, alone will consume 160,000 kw. Tubewells 
in Punjab are already run on Nangal power re- 
leased from two power houses at Ganguwal and 
wonders how man has Kotla (total capacity: 96,000 kw.).” he added. 
Public Relations Officer, Nirbhai Singh, sum- 
med up: “The extra food from Bhakra will be 
enough to provide one full meal daily to every 
Indian mouth. The power generated will 
sufficient to put one bulb in every Indian home. 
face-lifting. “An addi- In ten years Bhakra will pay for itself. Imagine 
the prosperity resulting from food alone.” 


nore tons of food than is produced now, 590,000 
nore bales of cotton, 150,000 more tons of A glimpse of the new prosperity is reflected 
ugarcane and 36,000 more tons of pulses and jn the 148-milelong Nangal-Bhakra 
(longest lined canal in the world), which feeds 
thd two power houses at Ganguwal and Kotla. 
The seemingly unending grid of wires that runs 
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towns and new 


farmlands of Punjab carries 
d by these two units. The new 
the canal seem 
what he is 


above the rolling 


the power generate 
fields of wheat and cotton fed by 


to prove that Nirbhai Singh knows 
ng. 
E The Bhakra-Nangal project began as an 
idea in the brain of Sir Louis Dane, Lt.-Governor 
of Punjab, in 1908, when he strayed into this 
wilderness on a tiger hunt. But it remained a 
mere idea until Sir Chhotu Ram, Punjab Minis- 
ter, took it up in earnest in the early 4015. 

Such top U.S. dam engineers as Dr. John 
L. Savage, A. J. Wiley and F. A. Nickell were 
associated with the project before the Slocum 
team came here. Dr. Savage prepared the 
design, which resembles an army ammunition 
boot and is patterned on Grand Coulee Dam, 
also designed by Dr. Savage. A board of con- 
sultants comprising distinguished U.S. engi- 
neers still advises on the complex problems 
which arise, 

‘The actual work started in 1948 with the 
excavation of two tunnels to divert the Sutlej 
waters. The original river bed had to be dried 

_ to dig the dam foundations. (The diversion tun- 
mels, each half a mile long and 50 feet in dia- 
meter, are the biggest in the world). Simultane- 
| ae the rocks flanking the Bhakra gorge were 
1 jected with big doses of cement to make them 
impregnable against water pressures. The first 
concrete achievement was the 95-foot-hich Nan- 
gal Barrage, completed in 1950, which gave 
birth to the hydel canal and provided the first 
Irrigation facilities to the arid lands of Punjab. 
Beyond the dam lies the vista of the 64- 


be called Gobind Sagar, 


- And 
ng down from the ভি 


os Nehru’s words: 
akra-Nangal Project is something tremen- 
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dous, something 3 

which shakes নে ip টা, 
day is the symbol of India’ yo 
tic work they have undertake ; 
lizes the people’s faith , S 
march ahead.” and 


Japan’s Exeellent Radio anq T 
d 7 
Technique y 


| 


JAPAN has 14,070,311 radi 
receiving sets as of May 10 i 461,495 TY, 


much to say that this remarkable ui NOt ty, 
radio and T.V. activities in Japa Ogres |] 
present development and n owe jy 


A 
the larg : 
d a: ae e nu | 
excellent sets to the untiring efforts ` mber ot 


cal Research Laboratory of NHK ( 
casting Corporation). 

The Laboratory celebrates its 21th 
sary oi establ.shment today, June, 1, 1957, hl 
order to celebrate the anniversary and for tk 
purpose of acquainting the general public vit! 
the ever-developing technique of radio and TW] 
the Laboratory was thrown open to public iel 
pection on May 25-26. More than 2000] 
people who visited the institution were 01991 
amazed to see the wonderful achievement of te 
Laboratory, which included, among others, ti 
telecast of color television, FM broadcast rat) 
ing sets, demonsiration of transistorized walkie | 
lookie, and the process of making elect 
music, etc. যা 

The Laboratory boasts itself as mes, 
only of its kind in the Far East which ng 
radio and T.V. in the same institution a 
of the first class such laboratories thro 
the world. 

In passing, the first 
Region Broadcasting Stations 
Tokyo between July 1 and July 
sorship of NHK. Invitations have a a andi 
sent to 22 countries in Asia an Af al 
outcomes watched with Keen inter tn 
parties concerned.—Information 15 
bassy of Japan, New Delhi, June © 
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great human interest. 
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reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 


Social life today. 
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Life and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
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Diabetes is the disease of passing sugar in 
the urine. A dangerous disease which takes hold 
of the system tightening’ its clutch, drawing it’s 
victims nearer to the grave day-by-day. Some of 
the main symptoms of this disease are abnormal 
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NOTES 


ists of imported goods regarding increase in 
prices after import restrictions had been im- 
posed, had good results and that prices of im- 
ported commodities had not increased to any 
perceptible extent. We had expected that the 
said newspapers would point out the truth in 
their editorials, but to our surprise almost all 
remained silent, which is a remarkable exposi- 
tion of the low level to which they have sunk. 

In reality there is hardly any imported , 
article, including even newspapers, etc., that are 
sold in bookstalls, medicines and drugs that are 
vital necessities to the sick, and articles of 
everyday use in trade and industry like photo- 
eraphic plates and films, etc., have risen to a 
ruinous extent. If Shri Morarji Desai still 
believes that his admonition has had the 
slightest effect, then his native acumen and 
capacity to probe into the factual basis of state- 
ments, for which he had a high reputation, must 
have degenerated to the calamitous degree. 

Our Panditji is more concerned about the 
futune of the world, than with the present suffer- 
ing of his suffering fellow citizens. Does he 
know that people today have started saying, | 
“Could it be worse if Jawaharlalji went away?” 
His integrity, his high-mindedness and! his rigid 
personal adherence to principles are still held 
to be above any challenge, but they have begun’ 
to doubt about the reciprocation on his part to 
the love and’ staunch adherence that he has 
received from them. 

The cardinal principle that should govern 
all Plans, is that the burden imposed upon the 
common. citizen should not exceed his capacity 
for endurance, as else his existence will be Jeo- 
pardised.- This principle is being observed im the 
breach today in this sham Welfare State. 
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Mission in Quest of Money ১ 
India today is frantically searching for 
foreign exchange to finance her Second Five- 
Year Plan. The recent mission of the Finance 
Minister of India has not been so successful as 
“was expected to be, though there is no occasion 
for surprise in the lack of any spectacular out- 
come of his tour. In the post-war world there 
is paucity of private finance capital for move- 
ment to foreign countries. Britain, the traditional 
source for industrial finance in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century, is short of indus- 
trial finance for investment in overseas countrics. 
She herself has been borrowing from the USA, 
Canada and the IMF to meet her requirements. 
During the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
conference during the last summer, the Prime 
Minister of India tried this source but was 
informed of Britain’s inability to help India 
with funds. This much now is certain that 
without foreign exchange, India’s Second Five- 
Year Plan has to be pruned. The mission of 
India’s Finance Minister is not expected to bear 
11010 in the very near future and that is his own 
eee Nothing tangible is expected imme- 
0৮56 Phe only two countries which are now 
ei Ee to help India with necessary deve- 
pment finance are the USA and West 
Germany. While appreciating India’s efforts in 
ci. 2 ই the American attitude 
Grae Wea g T the reconstruction of the 
ay est Germany, the USA spent nearly 

2 billion dollars under the Marst : $ 
gramme. But i : ra aid pro- 
m case of India, American aid js 

much 1 ; 4 Ce ae 
conca ere as measured against our 
needs. gainst our 

Economi { . 

as has con a on a gigantic scale, 
In any case by the ee a cannot be financed 
mary resources of a 


country, That requires j 
. es In almo 
extraordinary efforts Car দা 


Tesources. India ig 


tious effort, 
externa] assistance 


y for India is not 
r her existence. In 
ty of the 
sub-continent, 
pace is all the 
ut the arrears 


pment at a rapid 
be A 99. 
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left by the British 
development of the country 
the economic reconstruction 

the ordinary process of টি 
the State has to step টিটি 


> in the fo 


reconstruction in yj us 
one In View of the inadeo te | is th 
resources and enterprise in the fi ae Pive 101 
ie DE e রর 
be vital to the growth of ও den, | ai 


economy. But in som 
has been cert 


ho and nul i 
with favour by than vel ; 
the foreign policy of India is not suppor N 
this block, as these countries apprehend ide i 
India is more with Soviet Russia and Oleh 
than with the USA and Britain a 
The amount of assistance, that has 100) cor 
to India ‘is in reality a half-hearted measure iat ey 
insurance against India turning altogether lis 
in desperation. The Finance Minister 10110) 
lave understood this position before his tre 
of the USA. The big democratic Powers tti 
fail to realise that any large-scale pruning tidus 
the Plan, or total failure, would mean dis Th 
to the economic structure of India, The Ni 10101 
Delhi Correspondent of the New York Tip A 
observes in a despatch that if India গে 
get the necessary assistance from thea p fir 
other countries, “almost inevitably it jy 
that there will be less willingness or 
price of democratic process. more 701 gi 
them slide, more fear of Communis 
more aping of it, more VO 
party of India.” The said 
cludes that while India is 
India “collapses other countr 
theirs.” 7 
India’s foreign trade 12 E 
era has not been such as to “india 
allure private foreign capita y since 
country in foreign trade eve the 
ment of independence and 10 
the deficit is anticipated to o 
Rs. 275 crores. Moreovels, stone 
Krishna Menon almost mA India 
istic circles by declaring tha 0 
taxed country in the wor! airy Í 
foreign capital to this cor 
when there is expectation ii 
Haridwar 


jes W 


goles 


আহ] 010 
tn | kat i 


jess India holds out the prospect of 
“ae there is little chance of foreign 
Be into this country. Another im- 


eae? i 
sngiste 
the Hf the staff. Of course, from the view- 
dia the Government of India’s in- 
Jndianization of the staff is desirable 
a understandable too. But from the view- 
vin of the other side, that is, foreign enter- 
jes in this country, this demand does not 
ly ns ways seem to be justific d. Foreign capital 
nd mila naturally place more confidence in execu- 
rds sail es of the same origin and in the administra- 
1, Tuts |ire set-up the key positions will be given to 
Dportel Ite foreigners naturally. When India is a 
hend thi applicant for foreign capital and enterprise, 
ind 01811 cannot just dictate terms that seem to be 
__jisdvantageous to foreign enterprise. India 
as tridlelis certainly the liberty to dictate terms, but in 
Neste (Lt event forcign capital has also the liberty to 
gether টার choice as to whethcr to come to this 
ter shoifontry & 
ro his toe 
vers 11] 
pruning d dustrial Finance Co rporation 
iM i The results of the Industrial Finance Cor- 
a pe India for the year ended 30th June, 
er | Canes steady progress in the working of 
ne i fr the field of providing los 
i গা), Th r na various industries in the 
to pay "tees টিন et ot lean 
sure (OT also shown a Rs Manet crores aay 
Chine Rs, 21.90 psc increase; it now stands 
ul speech ores. The Chairman in his 
If the Pe out that there has been a 
from নি of loan applications 
S. 27.70 crores in 1955-56 to 
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| Dig) 10101 
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USO 
l টি this year. There has been a 
de whieh fall in the amount of loans sanc- 
55-5 came down from Rs. 15.13 crores 


p he T 11:91 crores in the current 
9811 ever 99018] Finance Corporation has 
TR 011 al Advisory Committees in order 
IS fl © comp; tioning and disbursing loans. 
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hey lude a large number of 
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Rig F n m each and also provide for 
i fea sentation, This year a fifth 
Ie 9 for miscellaneous industries 
ferrou aper, Cement, Glass, Alumi- 
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step in Nominating hon-officials to the Boards of 
Directors of a limited number of companies to 
whom loans have been granted, Hitherto, the 
practice was confined to the nomination of offi- 
cials of the Corporation. As regards the general 
pattern of industrial units which have received 
loans during the year under review, sugar came 
first with a total of Rs. 4.63 crores. Chemicals 
and textiles followed with Rs. 2.51 crores and 
Rs. 1.85 crores respectively. This same pattern 
prevailed in the preceding year also. Co-opera- 
tive societies continued in an increasing measure 
to seek assistance from the Corporation. The 
total amount that has been sanctioned to co- 
operative industrial societies now comes to 
Rs. 10.73 crores as against the corresponding 
figure of Rs. 6.89 crores at the end of the last 
year. The number of the recipient co-operative 
societies comes to 22 and they are all engaged 
in the manufacture of sugar and they are distri- 
buted over six States. 


The Industrial Finance Corporation was sc 
up with the expectation that the need for pro- 
viding long-term industrial finance to industries 
in the private sector would be met by this Cor- 
poration. But the hope has soon been. belied 
and the performance of the Corporation is none 
too enterprising nor is there anything in this 
connection to cause rejoicing. During the ten 
years of its existence the Corporation has so far 
advaneed loans for a total sum of Rs. 55 crores. 
In India, the industrial finance required today 
in the private sector, will not be less than, 
Rs. 200 ercres a year and in that background 
the achievement of the Corporation is much 
below the expectation. The main reason for this — 
poor performance is the limited resources of the 
Corporation. The paid-up capital of Rs. 5 
crores is certainly much too inadequate. For- 
merly the Corporation was allowed to borrow 
sums not exceeding 5 times its paid-up capital 
and reserve fund. Now by-a recent amendmen 
the Corporation has been empowered to borrow 
sums aggregating ten times its paid-up capital — 
and reserve fund. This measure will augment to 
a certain extent the resources of the: Corporation. — 
Still, the resources of the Corporation are mu 


for loans. i 
This point has been well-emphasised b 

the Chairman in his annual speech t 
llection, He 3 = 
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In order to enable the Corporation to fulfil the 


important role that has been assigned to it under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, its resources must 
be augmented. A large number of loan applica- 
tions are lying with the Corporation without any 
action having been taken on them. The Chair- 
man points out that the paucity of funds holds 
back the decision of the Corporation in granting 
loans. The Corporation, particularly, the volume 
cf its share capital, was conceived at a time 
when there was no idea regarding the Plans nor 
was the magnitude of the resources required for 
the implementation of the Plans conceived at 
that time. Now it is quite evident that the 
Corporation is seriously handicapped. 


A new field of activity which the Corpora- 
tion has taken up in the current year is the 
guaranteeing of deferred payments by the im- 
porters of capital goods who are able to obtain 

| this concession from foreign exporters. This 
f step is the outcome of the acute shortage of 
foreign exchange resources’ of the country. The 
Government has imposed severe restrictions on 
the import of all goods including capital goods. 
The importers of machinery are now obliged to 
secure terms of deferred payments before import 
licences arc granted: to them by the Government 

of India.. Some of the foreign manufacturers 
have demanded that the arrangements for de- 
ferred payments must be guaranteed by the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India. 
Accor dingly, the Industrial Finance Corporation 

Act has been amended empowering the Corpora- 


tion to guarantce such arrangements of deferred 
payments, 


. The total amount of loans sanctioned by 
the Corporation from its inception to the end 
of June, 1957, amounts to Rs. 5. 1d crores. Of 
this amount, less than 50 per cent (that is 
Rs. 26.51 crores) have been disbursed, So fon 
3 177. industrial enterprises have been ranted 
pans, among them there are 151 new under- 
kings. The new companies have -received 
ns for Rs. 33.80 crores 
ount of Rs. 21.31 crores has 
8 old industrial enterprises, 
antes have been granted loans for Rs. 10 
d under; each of -another 43 companies 
loans between Rs. 10 lakhs and 
nly six companies have been 
m ore than 


been granted 
Forty-nine 


. 1 crore. These 


„and the remaining. 
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six companies have received: 
sum of Rs. 9.71 crores. ee thea 
of the Sodepur- Glass Works 3 
pleted on May 8 of this year 
to Indo-Ashi Glass Company. 
Japanese concern. The factory has a ২21৮০] 
with effect from the last week of ha nut (hal 
A classification of loans sanctioned |] 
A 2 ci 81 
ing to the types of industries ina: a 
fo aes ; S 11010010311, 181 T 
ood, textiles and basic chemicals Pe ty pmb 
account for. the bulk of the total “ath 
loans. Up to the end of June, 
industries have received loans 


১10]. 

and paper . products Rs, 4 
crores; Cement Rs. 3.77 crores; and Metal p ep 
ducts (except machinery and transport cP nd 
ment) Rs. 1.93 crores. In order to expedite 001 
sanctioning of loans the Corporation has sp a 
pointed more law officers at different brat) ss 3 
to scrutinise the title of the property tol, i 
mortgaged to the Corporation and also to dit}, th 
the loan documents.. The Corporation his afe ch 
granted liberal grant of interim 10115 agus fp, s€ 
requisite assets ending finalisation of documents ato 
A State-wise analysis of the loans smh, an 


by the Corporation reveals that Bombey 2 w 
the list with Rs. 17.85 crores. ea 
industrial units in the State of Pst Bal in. 
been sanctioned this amount. for 26 10] pre 
follows next with Rs. 5.98 i a নি 


n Bihar hay efir 


Rs. 5.58 crores. Industrial units 3 es and RAY h 
received loans for Rs. 4.7 ue 1075441%. 
Kerala the amount sanctioned সা oof 
crores. The lowest amount sale 4 pas (0100, 
State is Rs. 3.50 lakh and thas gd ঠা 


from + HEY Nous 
oration 
Corpo! PF tect 


Madhya Pradesh. With effect 
1957, the lending rate of 279 


the usual rebate of 4 
interest and instalment 0° À 
dates. The rate of Inter i 
Reserve Bank on its lending cent t 
has been raised from 32 oe róm 
following the rise in Bank a 
1957. The total assets of the 
on 30th June, 1957; at Rs. 
total borrowing by the 
Reserve Bank during 
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S. 0d bang maintained and also being newly creat- 
le indi What is the role of the second chambers in the 
$. Tl er of legislation in a democracy? In this 


Rs, tlt India has blindly followed the British 


AE without. realising the futility of the 
Tv equi ond chamber in modern practice. In theory, 


8001 of the second chamber is that it 


MS vents hasty legislation by the Lower House, 


hi i consists of the elders of the Nation, who 
A tail til a position to examine in a dispassionate 


fe the pros and cons of a Bill passed by the 
tr chamber. The other arguments in fayour 


at fy, second chamb i 
তে i রি amber are that it secures repre- 
এ. o the various minority groups in the 


eand further that 
ay hes ny which would 
Do A the absence of a second chamber. 
(7 নী epove arguments do not seem to be 
jn pee democracies, particularly where 
xt wi যী S a parliamentary government or a 
var Di © cabinet, form of government. So far 


it prevents legislative 
have been otherwise 


a a ৩৮ stated above, is concerned, 
Rs ier ce Per contra that the second 
10 © teactiona a Out to be a conservative 
পা initiateg Een halting the process of 
rd AP cham by the lower chamber. The 


fi ARN. 1 রে 
ation 4] Nation Consists of the representatives © 


vent 10110 Osen direct by the people. But 
ntl Y by Ro .© Second chamber is, in the 
0108 Membe ect method and as such the 
1 W tives of p 20t be held to be the re- 
oy ae This ig ও Nation in the real sense of 
Datliament Main reason why in modern 

ave shifted ary forms of government, 


P 3 from the second chamber to 
টা Longs A e eee of the British 

istorica] sequence which 
Y parallel in India. 
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> i the second chamber 
practically no power and thig is evident 


Money Bill may 
or may not be accepted by the lower chamber. 
he over the Purse of the State, the upper | 
chamber has practically no voice. The Indian 
Constitution follows in this respect the principle 
of no taxation without representation,” that 
is, those who do not directly represent the people 
Cannot have any right of imposing taxation. 

As regards the general bills, the upper 
chamber has only a suspensory veto. The lower 
chamber in a State in India can get its will 
carried through even against the decision of the 
upper chamber in respect of general bills, that 
is, bills other than money bills. After 

general bill is passed by the lower 
chamber it is sent to the upper chamber for its 
consideration and acceptance. If the second 
chamber does not return the bill within three 
months, or if it makes such amendments which 
are not acceptable to the lower chamber, then 
the lower chamber can get the bill passed again 
by itself and then it will be sent again to the 
second chamber for the latter’s acceptance. If 
the upper chamber for the second time does not 
pass the bill, or does not return the bill within 
one month of its receipt or makes such amend- 
ments which are not acceptable to the lower 
chamber, then the bill will become an Act of the 
State Legislature on receipt of the Governor’s 
assent, Thus, in case of general bills, the upper 


্‌ “Al 
chamber in a State has only & suspensory { সু 
z) 


for four months in the aggregate. But it cannot 
withstand against the persistent desire of the 

lower chamber. In all matters of law-making the 
lower chamber thus has been given the over- 
riding powers whether in case of money bills or 
general bills. Unlike the Central Legislature 


there is no provision of a joint sitting of both the 
ee £3 
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chambers in case of deadloc 
a bill. Therefore, the upper ও 
can easily be by-passed by t 
in getting a bill passed through, if 
desires. ; j 
In modern practice the argument in favour 
of the upper chamber as a check against hasty 
legislation by the lower body cannot stand. The 
ultimate responsibility in the sphere of adminis- 
tration as well as legislation belongs to the 
people’s representatives who act as the ultimate 
judge in all important matters affecting the 
destiny of the Nation. In theory also real 
powers now belong to the people and the minis- 
terial responsibility now-a-days has shifted from 
the legislature to the people who are the political 
sovereign of the country. In view of that the 
Ministry can go and take the mandate, as is the 
practice in Britain, from the people. There 
cannot be a better and greater authority than 
the verdict of the people and the modern prac- 
tice in a parliamentary democracy, whereby 
appeal is made from the legal sovereign to the 
ক sovereign by the dissolution of the 
pes canbe clearly indicates that the upper 
er does no longer provide any real check 
on any hasty legislation made by the lower 
চিট if and when it is at all hasty, The 
ee Parliamentary Act of 1911 and the Steel 
ationalization Bill of 1949 were adopted 
জননী re adopted on the 
ate of the people obtained 
election and in both these two Sta z aa 
Were passed against the will F ES সা 
ber, particularly in the ue o X F টি cepam: 
lation. As regards the other e tormor legie 
গা her argument that the 
per chamber secures r ; 
টি টা epresentation to the 
ti ies, this is no longer valid 
mes: In a secular State lik 
না t ike Ind 
I 15195 are not admitted and for 
16 no arrangement for separate re 
The only minorities today j ED 
poses of ay in India 
i ot general election, are the 
backward communities. 


ecured by reservation o 
tituencies. 


k continuing over 
hamber in a State 
he lower chamber 
the latter so 


im modern 
ia religious 
them there 
resentation. 
for the pur- 
a tribal and 

1r representation is 
f seats in general con- 
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one-third of the 
eau member 
lative Councils will be En Of the St 
another one-third b নি) 
S EA y the electeg 
State Legislative 4350101112২ 
ae ‘ mblies 
graduates of three years’ tandin oN 
one-twelfth by teachers of aa 
ed E 01169 D 4 
and the rest will þe nominated 0 ears Sani, | 
of the State. Therefore, from +} Y the Goin’ 
minority representation, there 1 16 Vievpiy i 
upper chamber in the a need fn 
for the few that are nominated b tales Cxceptiy 
The last argument that it a the Goren 
tyranny is totally insignificant in es J 
in view of the fact that th oder titg miot 
EN ne mandate of p | 
people being regarded as the ultim | 
EE S টি ০7 
ৰ ers of national importance, there qm. 
arise any question of legislative tyran all 
chamber alone. As shown above, even ue 
present circumstances as laid down in the 0৮ 
stitution, if the lower chamber insists, its wi 
will be carried out in all matters of legislate! 
against the opposition of the upper chante 
The upper chamber has thus no real effect)’ 
power in controlling the will of the lower chat 
ber. Therefore, the upper chamber is redunlt 
5 pp i 
being bereft of all power. | 
The upper chamber is just a forum for it 
discussion which is restricted outside the Hip : 
cincts of the legislature. The only 18081] 
which is being served by the upper chanig 
present lis to provide employment to p i 
porters and admirers of the Gt রি 
parties by electing them to the uppe ia ati 
Ministers defeated at the general elec fn al 
also been brought in as members 2 Aes 
legislature through the backdoor Here 
them to the second chamber. As ma 
therefore, the upper chamber mere 
a drain on national exchequer.. 
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The Question of a Nat 
The Hindi Commissi0 x 
evoked a spate of criticism ror dials 
non-Hindi areas. Eminent j 
patriotism and integrity were 0 } 
tion, such as, Pandit Jawahar? Must 
Rajagopalachari, Dr. K 
Mudaliar—sharply condemne 
siasm of the supporters 6 
“peech before the 4th All-India, 3 
Pandit Nehru frankly said 10 


n reco: 
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„di would have: to- wait for many. years 
pi HA alll for the status of an all-India 


al 10 ] 
| both the major opposition 


i 010 the Hindi Commission proposals. 
ed for 10] others pointed out that Hindi, which 
Keep «spoken by only a minority of the Indians 
Goreng | ald by no means be regarded as a national 
ূ Fog in so far as a national language 
em titg 1010 much more than an official 
e 0 08] While they could visualise the use 


ss |lnguage. A 
‘Jj Hindi as an official language at some future 
“fhig they were not ready to concede to Hindi 


‘estatus of a national language. They held that 


tion should be given the status of national 

00901 888, Az : 

chanta | The consensus of opinion excluding a hand- 

a of over-enthusiastic supporters of Hindi was 

(80101 While non-Hindi-speaking people would be 

reduntai|0Uraged to learn Hindi, the Hindi-speaking 
ple should also be made to learn a second 

n for ine etiam language, in order to balance their 

the we tees, In service and in professions like legal 

11011110110 with the non-Hindi-speaking peoples. 

amber iS last proviso would also satisfy those who 

the SP n this Hindi movement with suspicion, as a 

polial tal dodge to gain undue advantage. 

chante Ta ও 

tion be ner and Efficiency 

the . দা delays in India are almost prover- 

0৫4, No One know c 

xs S] disposed of i S when his or her case would 

psti Which has t is not at all dificult to cite 
| years to ne been pending before the courts 

| ye SY er, nay for decades even. Such 

e court Ongation of the period of suits before 


: ii one of the grave defects of judicial 


3, its wil) 


111 
dat init 
i all anton m India. In an interim report 
lin iS un “ment of India the Law Commis- 
Pointy eo to have commented upon the 
i রি f judges on considerations other 
lating One of the principal causes of 
Mia a arrears in courts and the conse- 
॥ te ven in the decision of cases. 
i Ted টা sion’ interim report has only 
B at the public had long believed to 
at in no way detracts from the 
of the Commission’s remarks. 
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The interim report; of the. Commission, which is 
ভি of eminent Indians, clearly demons- 
trates how nepotism and corruption are corrod- 
ing the vitals of our country. The Judges at the 
High Court level, the Commission finds, were 
being appointed, not on consideration of poli- 
tical expediency or regional or communal senti- 
ment. Canvassing, which was considered a 
grave disqualification and was almost unknown 
in the past, was now prevalent and was even 
encouraged by “some persons on whom rests the 
responsibility for these appointments.” Some- 
times there was undue delay in filling up vacan- 
cies because of the “play of rival and conflicting 
influences” in the matter of selection of judges. 


Administrative Delays 

Last month we referred to the exasperating 
situation in the Postal Department where there 
was no guarantee of timely action on any mat- 
ter. Since writing that we are happy to find 
that the Union Minister of Transport and Com- 
munications has admitted the existence of these 
lapses and has indicated his determination to 
eradicate the irregularities. In a speech lasting 
more than two hours before a conference of 
regional heads of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in New Delhi at the close of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Shastri is reported to have frankly 
told his officials that there was a great deal of 
truth in increasing. public complaints about 
postal delays at practically every level. The 
Statesman’s special representative at New Delhi 
adds: “So evidently concerned was the Trans- 
port Minister over the falling standards of 
postal efficiency that he insisted that restoration 
of efficiency in communication services must 
have priority over any other problem of the 
department.” According to the correspondent, 


“the Union ‘Transport and Communications 


Minister expressed his determination to remedy 
the situation and gave enough indication of his 
intention to effect basic changes in the admin 

trative set up of the department.” ries 


Writers’ Responsibility | 

In their addresses before the 4th sessio 
the All-India P.E.N. Conference at Ba 
both Shri Nehru and Dr. Radhakrisht 
stressed the key role of the writers in sprea 
the message of international friendship: 
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goodwill among nations. Dr. তা Iskander Mirza, followin 
referred to the devaluation of a pum er ot support to the ৪ 
words, such as, “freedom,” “justice,” “ageres- Republican Per ৪080100৪141 
sion,” “peace” and “truth” through their in- decision to withdraw from the Govt Pp | 
discriminate and uncontrolled use. It was neces- taken after Mr, Suhraward 
sary in the interest of progress that words were Pl EDEL the break-u one unit ; i 
used with greater care, he said. „„ Pakistan. While the Republican pa, Tef 
Shri Nehru touched the State's responsibi- to break up the one-unit in Wes ot Wally | 
lity towards the writers and their writings. In Muslim League wanted to retain i ma 
his view the State should help the MUS a controvensy in which Mr, Sa 
without in any way trying to force ideas upon rently sided with the Leagu 
them. How it could be done he did not explain. hope that he could thereby retain the 
He also referred to the problem of indiscipline of President Mirza. As matters tumed যা] 
among writers which grew of their freedom. Suhrawardy’s calculations Went wron এ 
In India, more than anywhere else, writers President Mirza lost no time in demandita te pie 
stood in need of State help—direct and indirect. former’s resignation as the Prime Minister a : 
State participation would, therefore, be quite his majority in the National Assembly, নী 
desirable provided it did not cripple the writers’ After weeklong discussions | 
freedom. That was by no means easy of achieve- manipulations in Karachi Mr. 
ment as experience in other countries seemed to Chundrigar of the Muslim League was 
Suggest. Once the State stepped in it would try installed as the sixth Prime Minister of Paki 
to control quality, to weed out “indiscipline” stan on October 18. The new government 1 
among the writers and the line between regimen- presented a coalition of three political 08118- 1 
tation and quality control was a very thin one the Republican Party, the Muslim League edly c 
to be imperceptibly crossed. The functioning of the Krishak-Sramik Party. The composition d listry 
such organisations as the All-India Radio was the Chundrigar Cabinet was as follows: 0) 
a pointer in this direction, Republicans, four, including the Prime Minish peg 
Yet it must at the same time be recognised of the Muslim League and three belonging টা 
that it was essential in the interest of progress the Krishak-Sramik Party. The distribution ™ his ac 
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help to the ee in India. ae de A a ঢা = টি Prime Ministe “h on 
i function Was being performed by private look after Heonomie Affairs, Labour onda S 
foundations who provided numerous scholarships Mr. Firoz Khan Noon will hold Foreign | an 
to Scholars and Writers to undertake special A Commonwealth Relations and Syed e | 
ae a their liking. But the foundations Ali, Finance. নি he 
2 Tee নী wanted to mould the opinion Mian Mumtaz Mohammad ae Qizil ik an 
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ican . Coalition Government to a permatient bureaucra 


Repub! CY, has lumbered along, 


and Governments and Parties 
J gone, leaving scarcely 6 
| Single achievement of theirs রি ডি E 
past Pakistan. Questioned by corres- “The 1957 model of Pakistans Ministerial 
Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan, Awami show might be slightly different in appearance 
Chief Miniseter of East Pakistan, ad- from the previous shows. But the elements are 
difficulty inherent in a position which the same and it is not the so-called parties but 
ng the Chief Minister in the Pro- the personalities coming out on top for the time 
d in the Opposition in the Centre, but being that will add flavour to the ‘mixture as 
It is not, of course, that we shall always before.’ The basic weakness is the chaotic 
in Pakistan. 
Some foreign commentators have sought to draw 
a parallel between French polities and Pakistani 
similarity, however, js very 
There may be too many political 
Parties in the French Parliament and, of course. 
also party discipline there, except in the case 


£ rise to questions about the have 
wally gave rise oq come an 


100812180018 for a new government in Pakistan, of Communists, is notoriously slack. But the 


as finale Vigil 


wrote in an editorial article on the eve French model is at least founded on a measure 


oi Pills formation of the Chundrigar Cabinet: of repeated popular electoral support. And 


nent ৯] “Who fills the vacancy in Pakistan’s Pre- though ministerial instability is chronic in 
[থা এ) and supplies the 1957 model is a matter France, the parties there have reached a condi- 
80107 মা] of passing interest. The rottenness of tion of immobility. This means that the elec- 
sition dl titry-making politics is only too obvious; tive representatives in the French Parliament 
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le o aeerism and nowhere ` has it made cynicism is rampant: and apathy forces a 


Suited 


d ftom 


the helplessness of most of the Paki- are broadly and sharply divided into, immobil- 
general sense of helplessness ised blocs of Right, Centre and Left. This 
ver years is not at all relieved by the immobility no doubt makes it very difficult, to 
Wity of a handful of party-politicians form stable Governments. But some consistency , 
» and Dacca and Lahore. It is not there in the behaviour of the representative 
t to describe as party-politicians the political parties keeps up a decent show of 
at making or marring Ministries in democracy. In Pakistan, on the contrary, all 
Personality cult” is as old as the parties are at sixes and sevens. As a result 


astrously effective as in Pakistan in tragic mask on popular discontents.” 
S A Muslim League leader cynically Chundrigar and Minorities 
9 “Pakistan’s search for a Prime While the declared policies of the Chundri- 


297 model. The Sarcastic edge of gar Cabinet did not differ very much from 


ie enjoyable, but it misses the main those of its predecessor, in one respect its 
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“at a model does at least need policy would mean a great departure from that 
Conscious 


choice and fashioning a of the Suhrawardy Cabient. The Chundrigar 
IVE Some useful purpose. Since Government would try to scrap the joint elec- 
ok Nazimuddin was jockeyed out torate act to re-introduce instead separate elec- 
ed. Ali of Bogra suddenly torates for the Hindus and Muslims in Paki- 
ical i wings the only model Paki- stan. That the new Government was serious 


m is one of endless muddle. ‘It, proved by the measures already adopted by it. 
& one of Queen Victoria’s On October 28, the Government announced 
Mt S Used to say whenever his amendments to the Draft Electoral (Prepara- 
adm nd to be crumbling. In Paki- tion) Rules under which the voters henceforth 
৮ Be 
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ctoral Act was also ready 
d before a specially con- 
vened session of the National ০ 
November 29. Neither the joint 65০01 
system nor the separate electorate aise sTo 
the Hindus any advantages m Pakistan. A a 
that extent formally the Hindus did not 5 Ti 
to gain or lose anything by the measure ঢা 
to be adopted by the Pakistan Governmen . Bu 
in reality the consequences of the 12, 
of separate electorate বি mean ee En 
the Hindus—socially and personally. As Sa- 
cae everywhere showed it was never possible 
to provide “separate but equal” status. The 
effort failed in the USA and resulted in gross 
discrimination against the Negro minority; In 
the Union of South Africa, separate electorate 
served as a potent weapon in the hands of the 
rulers to keep the non-whites under subjugation. 
The British tried separate electorates for 
Hindus and Muslims in India as a means to 
keep the national movement divided. The “sepa- 
tate but equal” theory almost in all cases arose 
Gut of the assumption of an inherent superior- 
ity by persons belonging to a particular race or 
religion. The Muslim Leaguers upheld the idea 
of separate electorate expressly to corner the 
Hindus whom they considered unfit for full 
Citizenship in an Islamic Republic. It was only 
alter a long an sustained fight by the Hindus 
m co-operation with democratically-minded 
Muslim leaders of Pakistan that the ont elec- 
torate bill could be adopted by the Pakistan 
National Assembly, The scrapping of that Act 
to make way for the reintroduction of the 
ar nine! 
y the Hindu minorities in 
East Bengal whose conditions of life there were 
anything but normal. The Pakistan Govern- 
Ment’s deliberate policy of forcing the Hindus 
cut of Pakistan has imposed a great burd 
the resources of India who have hae en Wide 
strain for the resettlement of the oe টি 
sree en 
A ‘ment wer 


Bill to amend the Ele 
and would be presente 


measures of 
ও Obviously intended 


! € upon the Hind 
swarm out of Pakistan into India. Tae ce 


tor some measure of retaliation, as Pakistanis 
Who are in power, refuse to allow any humane 
democratic considerations to stand in the 

their fell motives, i 
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Dr. Soekarno on Indon 
President Achmed 
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own countries. His Message 103 011 


nation on the occasion of the ie a In il wy 
of Indonesian 54 তাঁত 
upon Indonesian problems aa 
which have their counterp 
also. For that reason 
message bears repetition. 
President Soekarno said that a revi 
was a dual process: it involved খা a 
cnemy and mastery over one’s own self 
the main reasons for Indonesia’s present dis 
was that while victory had been 800 
achieved against the external enemy, char 
building had lagged far behind. Mor 
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in the course of a period of twelve years alfa 
Indonesia witnessed seventeen cabinet chats 
“How many among the Indonesian 18005100001 
truly remained ‘popular’ as they were formes 
lie asked. I 
Another factor in the current distres, 
Indonesia was the people’s lack of eo 
the absence of a realization on their part ot 
unique characteristics of the Indonesian a 
lution. This failure to comprehend the 
Indonesia led to a lot of 0.5: (RN 
and action. “. . - দা 
“that the Indonesian nation 
effect a wrong political system, a 
this period of transition. Th 
and people have been misuse strained ca 
in the rock-and-roll of Ti recogni Aii 
box-democracy which does 29 J 
pline or guidance.” রা 
«| Our democracy 15 adist 
ism democracy. Ours 1s an 


a democracy 
spe ec. 


aan 
principle of 
speech’s sake’; 


criticise, free to de 
free—free without any 


speeches at meetings’ 
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ji 10796169115 the same right to say 
tL dey have | everyone else. In practice, however, 

10৮) a want to use the opportunity to wag 
Jey d0 p The common man did not want 
as faer হী liberalism” but economic 

i ni and material prosperity while the 
liticians were only after personal 
in the in- 


i= 
owe democracy which is move in keeping with 
. Oyda identity and which provides a better guaran- 
itelte for the realization of our political and social 
siglichitions,” Dr. Soekarno said. 
tel Democracy did not consist solely in secret 
Moremrellot, It required the fulfilment of certain 
ny, 81101111003 for its success. According to the 
yeas আঃ “The first condition is that demo- 
et গো) must be focussed on the State. The second 
eaders hifitat it must go by the interests of the nation. 
forme is, democracy must serve the State and the 
ion, not an individual or a group. The third 
distress jat its members must be honest people, 
2 who are actually endowed with political 
part a iq moral integrity. The fourth is that it must 
sian Rifle a great number of people with creative 
he pr lle People who are true exponents of ideas, 
m va Who collectively contribute their ideas to 


8 tion and the State, and n 

«hy , 8 ot merely people 
ari Mack all day long like ducks.” 1 
057). 
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her fe shal Zhukov has been deposed from his 
leadership in the Soviet Communist 
°vernment by his friends who are 
under Khruschey’s wings. The fact, 
টি by the Kremlin, that the 
a 96 of the Communist Party 
€ the future of Zhukov so that 
Paraphrase Khruschey, get a 
ee with his qualifications and 
it 2 prion was an applicant for 
us; ae i aich his qualifications were 
ed, if anything, only to 
Zhukov’s disgrace. 
Zhukov, who was generally 
of the key figures in contem- 
*ssibly next only to Khruschey, 
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the first Secretary, was certainly a surprise to 
students of international affairs and laymen 
alike. No one could expect, to be sure, that 
Zhukov who had played such a key role in the 
June ouster of the veterans Molotov, Kagano- 
vitch and Malenkov, would have to tread in the 
footsteps of his victims so soon. Yet as one 
recalled the continuing struggle for leadership 
among the Soviet Communist leaders since the 
carly ‘twenties, a phenomenon which was kept 
away from public view by the towering person- 
ality and genius of Stalin, one wondered whether 
this was not the only thing to be expected at the 
moment. One might not be far wrong to des- 
cribe the history of the Soviet Communist Party 
as one of repudiating or killing its earlier lead- 
ers by their successors. Stalin managed to 
besmirch almost all the old Bolshevik revolu- 
tionaries and succeeded in getting rid of them 
by some means or other. On the evidence of no 
less an authority than the redoubtable Khrus- 
chev, he (Stalin) had always tried to discredit, 
if not actually to kill, his nearest rival, This 
Stalinist tradition was well-maintained by his 
successors-in-office, despite their formal denun- 
ciation of Stalin and his methods: Beria was 
killed without having been given an opportunity 
to have his position explained; Molotoy and 
Kaganovitch were similarly banished to virtual 
imprisonment and now Georgi Zhukov, the vic- 
tor of Berlin and Khruschev’s time-serving 
“hero”, had to follow suit because the world was 
told, he had been “thwarting the will of 


‘ the Party” in the armed forces in his capacity 


as head of the Defence forces of the USSR. 
Indeed, if Zhukov, who was Khruschev’s 
closest rival and who was “dangerously” popular 
with the Soviet citizens should not be removed 
then would the Soviet State not lose its very: 
essunce of a “proletarian” (personal) dictator- 
ship? The removal of Zhukov thus seems to be 
in keeping with Soviet Communist tradition and 
bureaucratic practice in general. Up till now 
Soviet Union has not tolerated two leaders at 
the same time: even eminence in fields other 
than political was dangerous for a man, to wit, 
Gorky and Vairlov. As from the inherent law of 


bureaucracy it would be well to recall that ame 
bureaucrat nowhere relished an equal by his — 


side but always cherished the idea for a la 
number of subordinates. By deciding on || 
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downgrading of Zhukov, ald acted true 

is training, under Stalin. 
P ies উরি while initially making 
for a surprise, would not therefore seem Fira 
ordinary to ৪, world which grew accustome F 2 
frequent and violent changes in Soviet leader- 
ship. The concern of the outside world was 
centred on the event’s possible repercussion, 
upon the course of Soviet foreign policy. And 
here was cause for concern. The world witnessed 
a toughening of Soviet attitude after the launch- 
ing of the Sputnik; the dismissal of Zhukov, 
who in his political orientation was a bit more 
tadical than Khruschev, might lead to a rever- 
sion to Stalinist techniques of conducting 
foreign policy. One wondered whether Marshal 
Tito’s sudden illness and the announcement of 
his inability to go to Moscow to be present at 
the 40th anniversary celebrations had anything 
to do with these internal Soviet changes. 


Sputmk (The Companion) 

‘The Soviet Union demonstrated her great 
Scientific progress by launching the first man- 
11806 satellite into outer space on October 4. 
The satellite, named Sputnik (or Companion) 
by the Russians, was 23 inches in diameter and 
Weighed about 184 pounds. The satellite was 
Moving on elliptical trajectory at about 18,000 
miles per hour and was circling the earth every 
96 minutes 2 seconds at an altitude of about 
560 miles. The artificial moon was fitted with 
radio transmitters continuously emitting signals 
Which were heard over all the shortwave wireless 
receiving sets. 

Tht magnitude of Russia’s achievement 
was given by the fact tha ; 
first country to launch 
the fact that the satellite 
times heavier than the sa 
the United States—her n 
Dr. Joseph Kaplan, Ch 
_ States program 
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by a body travelling at a রান 
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ried oxygen, needed no wings 
of enormous velocity. During 
years scientists 5 
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miles away. The ‘intercontinental balsti 


missile (ICBM), first fired by the Soviet Le 


in August last, was a step in the progress inii E 


direction. 
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How would a satellite work? Referring o 
U.S. experimentation the Mew York Tod 


reports: 


up through the lo 
or 60 miles. When its fuel was SP 
stage’s shell with its fuel tanks 
now dead weight, would drop © 
time, the second-stage rocket a 
The course of the satellite 
toward the horizontal. When t 
fuel was gone, its shell would 10 i 
and likewise for the third Stage 
one. fying 
“The satellite would now be a 


ও nce 
law of physics stoten ae unless so 
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changes it. Thus a body set of 


tal to the earth directly below 
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This force bends its course th 
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professor L. I. Sedov, Chairman of the 

| tpr Departmental Committee for Co-ordina- 
Hin and Supervision of 8882 Research in 
Posts ueplanetary Communication of USSR, told in 
ও interview with the Moscow weekly New 
Ie He ce “One of the problems awaiting solution 
his field (of space travel) is the return of 


| "For some years now dogs have been suc- 
বা sent up in rockets, but in experiments 
ifs kind the time spent at high altitudes is 
paratively brief. To send living beings in a 
[lite for a longer period of time, we must 
inf? their safe return besides solving complex 
dems of a biological nature associated with 
[0 radiation outside the bounds of the 
ef Phere, gravitation, etc. Only after this is 
ule will it be possible for man to embark on 
jie flight,» 
l The New Y 
40 of thi 
ang words: 
|] 
an s a the Soviet achievement had 
Its টা ect in the capitals of the 
P ications, scientific, military, and 
| a Profound. 
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the affected nowledge of the earth. Its path 
+ and this by the gravitational pull of the 
'g ona will vary with changes in 

Ise tion. Thus by charting the 
ওঠ © Sclentists will be able to deter- 
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generations to determine if the earth’s land - 
masses are in motion, as some scientists main- 
tain. And it could lead to new determinations 
ranging from how much air there is on the 


fringes of space to how lum : a o 
of this টা 7 py is the interior 


“Furthermore, other, more complicated 
satellites are on the way. The first United 
States satellite will make delicate observations 


০1 ultra-violet rays, above the earth’s atmos- 
' phere, which may have profound effects on 


weather and climate. Other spheres are to re~ 
cord the nature of cosmic-ray bombardment, 
changes in the earth’s magnetism and various 
forms of heat transfer to and from the earth. 

“All. these are milestones toward a univer- 
sal goal: space travel. But while scientists 
have made giant strides in the field, it would 
appear that rocket ships might remain jn the 
realm of science fiction for some time. The 
vital questions are whether human beings could 
survive the terrific speeds required for inter- 
planetary excursions, and, provided they reached 
their destination. how they could get back. i 

“Militarily, the very fact that the satellite ` 
is whizzing around the earth would indicate the 
Russians are ahead in rocketry. Moreover, its 
weight—184 pounds—makes plain that they . 
have a hopping projectile. It means, said a 
naval scientist, “that the Russians must have 
the intercontinental ballistic missile as they 
claim.” fete 
* «There was also the possibility that future 
satellites could be equipped as revolving radar 
stations with an eye on every nation in the 
world—of tremendous military value to both 
defensive and offensive planning. . 

“Politically, the Soviet moon was of tre- 
mendous value to Moscow as a psychological 
and propaganda victory over the U.S. To 
nations everywhere it demonstrated that the 
Soviet Union is a top military power and able x 
to challenge American leadership. Whether the 
Russians could long maintain the pace once the 
intensive U.S. program got under way would 
appear unimportant, at least for the moment; 
the very fact they were first with a moon should 
kave great impact on countries where prestige—" 
and ability to threaten effectively—is vital to, 
Moscow.” $ l ; 
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‘Rockets and Missiles 

‘After the Soviet “satellite” had been launched, 
“there was much speculation regarding the posi- 
tion of the U.S.A. where missiles are concerned. 
The New York Times of October 27 published 
the following account in relation to that: 

- Missiles come in three sizes, a U. S. 
observer has said, “small, large, and ‘where did 
everybody go?’” On the first two varieties, the 
United States and Russia are believed to be 
about on a par. Both nations have families of 
short and medium-range missiles capable of 
seeking out and destroying targets on land, on 
sea and in the air. 

But in the all-important intermediate and 
intercontinental-range ballistic missiles—the 
“where did everybody go” variety—Russia 
appears to have a decided edge over the U.S. 
The Soviets began testing their T-2, an inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile (I.R.B.M.) in 
mid-1955. Since mid-1956 Russia has been 
shooting off five T-2s every month. Today the 
T-2 is reported to be in production and under- 
going advanced testing. Its range has been esti- 
mated variously at 800, 1500 and 1800 miles 

The United States has three 4 500-mile- 
range I.R.B.M.s: the Army’s Jupiter the Air 
Force’s Thor, and the Navy's polane দা 
powerplants have been reported to b ty hly 
half the size of the Soviet T-2 সাতে ak টি 
last week only three Jupiters adl me ag o 
had been successfully fired. The Pol Me q i 
yet ready for testing. . ihe Polaris is not 

In the interconti দি 
mile range), ৮ oe Oe 
ONIN ho Soviet, T ast Aucust sen 
Westerners believe the T-3 will Poent Some 
next year, others’ expect it to tak ও চট 
years or more. The U. S. entries দি 

এও টিন AE oN the inter- 
The Atlas has failed two la a Rein, 
Titan has not yet gotten off th ৮০ 
Should be operational, som LD. patlas 
sometime after 1960. POTS estimate, 
‘Finally, in the close} i 
the Soviet lead is a ee A 
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experts say, by lack of wailed 
dent told the news conference a tb 7 
ET ish we . . . knew more as tS va i 

. . things we hay a 

Some নি নি পি 
tration had spent more sae a ae 

3 i ney on missile m 
search and development, the U.S. would hw 
kept up with the Russians. These critics nde 
Trever Gardner, who resigned as তি, 
Secretary of the Air Force early in 1956 in| 
protest against the slow rate of progress 0 Neh 
missiles, and a number of Democratic Congres 
men, led by Senator Stuart Symington of Mi {ton 
souri, who for years have been urging ডি 
Administration to spend more on missiles, ee 

tt] TI 


The United States apparently miscaletl 
e news of the flower 
টো 
id karch 


Forties, y 
k ont 


d back, sone | 
e. The P 


{rair 
mas t 
amin 
ame, 
A 


Soviet sputnik. 
learned some months ago t 
soon launch its satellite, no a 
io counter the forthcoming Soviet tmu 
Accordingly, when the sputnik was 
fired three weeks ago, the U.S. was on 
balance. There was mounting p" i 
Administration to do something.: 
It was against this background 
U.S. made its moves last week. these ™ 
On U.S. missiles developments, HA 
the disclosures: ; 
Altitude record: A lightwels 
rocket, launched in Project parsha 
Torce from a balloon platform 16 pe Pat 
space above Eniwetok 
reached an altitude of 
according to preliminary 
The previous record was 625 
Jupiter © rocket; the ৪2001 
tude is about 570 miles. 
Satellite record: Vangu?” ‘ali 
Navy to carry the 
underwent a success. 
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R , Cape Canaveral - Missile. Proving 
and i i. i P Florida. It rose 109 miles at a top 


ty 04220 miles per hour. 
ar B.Ms: The Army’s Jupiter and the 
Ve te ~ ois Thor both were tested successfully 
sen +. forces : 

11 Canaveral—and in a departure from 


Yay ah | st CaP 
e uk past po 
details. 

Other missiles: Bomarc, the Air Force’s 
i. | jng-range interceptor (anti-aircraft) missile, 
peted an unmanned World War IL B-17 drone 
get and followed it “so closely that the drone 
ns destroyed by collision.” Sidewinder, an air- 
amnis | iy missile guided! by an infra-red detector, 
mo mws tested against a target plane bearing a 
110 have 


licy the Defence Department announced 


5 Include Jayme 
Assistant 7 ‘ $ p 5 
956 | Atomic depth bombs: Secretary of Defense 


ES 0 \Blroy announced that the Navy’s anti- 
টে abmarine patrol planes in the Atlantic—the 
tion’s primary defense against the huge Soviet 
imarine flee-—were being armed with recently 


of Mis 
ing the) z 
lected atomic depth charges. 


iles, 
ovate These developments, along with the Eisen- 
of ihe fover-Macmillan conference-stated pledge of 
পা] fin enlarged Atlantic effort in scientific re- 
& voli ferch and development” indicated that the 
iS tai [ministration was trying to do two things. 
mph 16 wants to reassure the Western world, 
actually at the United States is doing well in the 
te Ln iissile-satellite field. Second, the Ad- 
on | ae hopes that missile development can 
t T হি ed up by collaboration among Allied 
ha q = Although in Ge Gap ning the 
Miks missile development, the hope is that 
101795105৮5, can help the U.S. in related 
Be Uh as basic resas, a Ee : 
a ends, asic research, electronics, possibly 
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uatemala 


e 0 
dramatic moves that have taken place 


S 

i ity (teal American republic of Guate- 
a 4 y causir tragic removal of the President, 
yo iy 0010 Ng uneasiness in the U.S. The 
Hig 75 ctor in these moves, is the 


টা [7 the extreme Right and the 
these i Which goes to show how super- 
২ re 1038] creeds are. The U.S. which 

Y tale Right and abhors the Left, is 
2980], as the following editorial 


z 


- setback. The assassination of President Castillo 
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from the New York Times 
to show: 

“The situation in Guatemala is too confused 
and fluid just now to draw any final conclu- 
57 but two things are obvious. 

First, it is a great pity that the country 
as a whole has been subjected to such a serious 


of October 25 goes 


Armas on July 26 was a misfortune as well as 
a crime, but the way in which the army kept 
order supported the constitutional First Desig- 
naig as Provisional President, called for elec- 
1010 and held them in orderly fashion was 
wholly admirable. Guatemala seemed to be 
setting a fine example of the peaceful transition 
uf power. 

“Then came the second factor, the wilful, 
undemocratic and unpatriotic action of the los- 
ing candidate from the extreme Right, General 
Idigoras Fuentes. It was in the worst tradition 
of Latin-American military demagogy. These 
are strong words to use, but one aspect alone 
would justify them. If General Idigoras really 
believed the election of October 20 was a fraud 
he could have had legal recourse to the electoral 
tribunals and to Congress. Instead, he called 
up the mobs of Guatemala City, and those mobs 
contained many former and erypto-Communists 
from the regime of Colonel Arbenz, now given 
new life by General Idigoras. The General 
received about 48,000 votes in the capital to 
about one-third that for the countrywide victor, 
Miguel Ortiz Passarelli. This was far more than - 
there are extreme Rightists in Guatemala City, 
which means that General Idigoras had the 
extreme Leftist vote. This alliance of Left and 
Right is always dangerous, and especially SO 
in Latin America, as was proved in Argentina 
under General Peron. i 

“Until the situation clears up one cannot 
judge the army’s action. The three colonels who 
form the new military junta which has taken 
over were loyal to the Provisional Government 
and presumably they still are. The best one can 
hope or expect in present circumstances is that 
ihey will confine themselves to restoring order 
and waiting for the country to calm down, then 
calling new elections. But it will doubtless take 
time to recover the ground lost in these last few 
days because of the behavior of General Tdi- 
goras Fuentes.” 
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[he Future of Japan - = >~ 
In World War II, the two pivotal powers 
of the Berlin-Tokyo Axis, namely, Nazi Ger- 
` many and Imperial Japan, were smashed up by 
1 the Allied powers. ‘I'he attempt to uproot and 
‘destroy the sources of the military might of 
| {hose two nations, went far beyond the military 
j destruction. Germany was dismembered and 
| Japan was occupied, and the military heads of 
those two powers were tried, mostly in a farcical 
fashion, and vengeance was wreaked in the 
- Assyrian way. It is little over a decade, and 
these nations are marching back to recovery 
with a speed that has astounded the world. But 
t this recovery is partly real and partially illusory, 
as described by C. L. Sulzberger,: the ablest 
of American political commentators, in the New 
York Times of October 7, which we reproduce 
below: - 
Tokyo, October 6.—Imperial Tokyo is now 
the world’s largest city, having only during the 
past few months ousted both London and New 
- York from claims to this dubious distinction. 
_ Eight and a half million people are crowded 
into the morass of dwellings mushrooming along 
\ ue Bee pouring river flats, and each year the 
tie by another 250,000: A construc- 
fon race is under way but it cannot keep up 
55 human influx. 
_ {n these metropolitan statistics 
microcosm of the problems of Peet EE inn 
working industriously to survive within he 
| gonane of a geographical straitjacket and 
| laboring once again to superim 
| 3 i pose a modern 
i itidustrial foundation on ancient and st: 
perseverant traditions, amen cwonely 


Upon its surface the capi 
: apit 
extraordinary aspect of boom ond pene 


arks and even the 
gray-black Palace walls seem lost in the 
E an, the noise of reckless cars 
cyclists, the hysterical pace of pedestria 
Only twelve aa 


e ; years ago, battered by bom- poverty.” of 
is ০ Te ae oe dwellings totally In observing the phenome 
TE A টি metropolis contained less than where per capita income É e jand, 
San, Te eg Today, a curious that prevailing elsewhere 10 y 
the bus এ টিভি old and very new, it is danger of being deceive® a e, arel 001 
; aA on earth; the intellectual, tical and philosophical mira রি ct 
wsiness center of Japan and’ of nation undergone 90 gar ff 
০ within so short a period. ig ath 
years since independence- Contemporary Toky i 
RA 


-.. was" restored: h 
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treaty: 
along the road O BS leg 
equalled perhaps on a nat 
index of nationa] 
and a half times 
year before war 


was psychologically টি m 
ruined by a conflict which টা 
of its overseas empire, part of RG : 
ee lives, treasure, pride and many 7 
usual commercial markets. Yet, her fe: না 
testifying to the triumph of vitality. i t টো 
itself spread out low along the টি Me 
inhibited skyline dodging the menace oa pr 
quakes, humming with the machines of চা 
merable big and little factories and টি in th 

It is difficult for the foreigner to coe 0100 
plate this beehive and to relate it to realists Con 
that old Japan which lies hidden behind il But t 
mountain mists. Only a Japanese can গা impre 
the difficult task of explaining peculiar di#uistions 
tions and disharmonies obscured beneath চু 
resurgent surface. | 

“Visitors from abroad,” remarks aw 
liberal university professor, “are al 
prised at the degree to which Tokyo me 
other cities in the world. They see large? 
ings on all sides, a flood 
streets, and a tremendous 
are dressed in Western style. 


Physi use 
7 
Integral ity 


ubolized 


টী 1 
think Japan is a flourishing pon j 
work of reconstruction 805 nE tin 


cally. Unfortunately, they lack 
18060 districts or the more %8 comple 
areas. There they would find 
trast to urban life, which ing areas 
and prosperous. In the জা | 
countryside and the industria jive 10 ৫ 
cities peasants and workers 


20119 But there remains: the 
7 a antiquated agriculture, nar- 

nd an age-old habit of sub- 
ilosophy need not neces- 
o 716 along 2 democratic path if world 
জেল other avenues. 
(5 op professor Tomoo Otaka observed 

194 Occupation was able to carry 
: licy of democratization smoothly 
1 টি people, with their long 
p ie wedience to authority, adapted 
En dily; in other words, democrati- 
ful because of a mental atti- 


Ayo intellectuals while regarding the achieve- 
dis registered by a decade of liberal economic 
it} political administration. They acknowledge 
[01910011109 very Visible successes of a Western- 
o emt mp evolution comparable to that which fol- 
realitate Commodore Perry’s arrival a century ago. 
behind’) But they realize the need to sink beneath 
an attei impressive ‘superstructure deep and firm 
“Jalitions upon which the new society must 
fi. To accomplish this Japan ‘still requires 
_ Fly years of peace, prosperity and above all 
ea i, Only then can this venerable nation 
i the experiment in a novel way of life 
012৫1 by modern Tokyo. 


i, The end of World War II, left the Far East, 
China and Japan, in an extremely 
te of equilibrium. Both of these 
nder the contro] of the United States, 


18894 টু 
i at aS a difference. In China, the U.S. 
Me tatty ot the protector of the Kuomin- 


Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. In 
Was in occupation, on the soil 
Sed and dee Barely a dozen years 
china pro © Scenes have changed in both 
To the a that is the real China, has 
P we of the People’s Republic 
emi erlord, Chiang Kai-shek, has 
1 the e 80vernment on the island of 
lr an eo Formosa, which has been 
> ee ned as a fortress with the 
Position and dollars. 

ty ২৫৮ of Taiwan vis a vis the 


dl by ডর the precarious balance, 


fou |) the 


rican aid, is clearly pictured 
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in the following despatch; from the ‘able pen-of 
C. L. Sulzberger, which we reproduce below, 
from the New York Times of October 19: 

Taipei, Taiwan, October 18.—Twenty-five 
centuries ago that remarkable Chinese strategist, 
Sun Tzu, wrote: “Supreme excellence consists 
in breaking the enemy’s resistance without fight- 
ing.” This would appear to be Mao Tse-tung’s 
current objective when he looks across the Strait 
cf Taiwan at his oldest enemy, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Peiping has changed its tactics. While 
maintaining powerful bases and armies on the 
opposite shore, it now subordinates hostile mili- 
tary gestures to undermining propaganda efforts, 
The Communists have created a “Work Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Liberation of Taiwan” 
headed by two former officials of Chiang’s Kuo- 
mintang: Gen. Chang Chih-chung and Dr. 
Wong Wen-hao, once Premier of the Nanking 
Government. 

Relatives of distinguished Nationalists, 
summoned to Peiping Radio, invite the emigres 
home. Agents are infiltrated when possible. 
Chiang’s Chief of Staff an able officer who had 
graduated from both Virginia Military Institute 
and Purdue, had to resign in embarrassment 
when it was disclosed his aide was working for 
the Communists. OR 

Clearly. Mao calculates. time is on his side. 
Various problems here are coming to a head, 
Political leaders are aging. Chiang himself is 70. 
Relatively few junior or intermediate officials 
fled with him here. The Taiwanese themselves, 
subjects of Japan for fifty years, have no tradi- 
tion of governing experience. The next decade 
is bound to produce a leadership crisis. 

Economically the future is uncertain. With 
our approval, Chiang maintains a dispropor- 
tionately powerful armed force. This cannot 
exist without massive American aid. Three- 
fourths of Taiwan’s income goes to defense. 

This island’s gross national product must be 
increased 5 per cent annually to keep economi- 
cally afloat. That requires large capital invest- 
ment. Chiang’s, however, Is Im effect 98925 
party, semi-Socialist regime. Most key indus- 
tries, such as aluminium, sugar and power are 
State-owned. Private mvestors are, therefore, 


rot attracted. And our own Government is z: 
under political pressure to reduce foreign ald, 
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- Furthermore, in theory, Washington favors {rce 
enterprise. ) টি 
j Finally, there is the matter of morale. 
. During eight years confidence has been main- 

tained by slogans promising return to the main- 

land. Their effect wears thin. More and more 

Taiwanese are being recruited into the army— 

at present about 35 per cent of all troops. They 

are less interested than the homesick emigrants 
in reconquering China. 

‘Obviously Chiang is aware of these factors. 
| For this reason, presumably, he presses us for a 
military decision. He insists an attack on the 
mainland “would not lead to a general war,” 
although he adds somewhat contradictorily: 
“The only effective strategy against the Russian 
Communists’ unlimited and protracted warfare 
is one of total war.” 

Chiang says: “If the democratic bloc 
should fail to make liberation its basic policy 
against communism and Communist aggression, 
then all discussions about strategy and tactics 
are plainly futile.” 

But is “liberation” American policy? Some 
years ago such indeed appeared to be the case. 
Washington proclaimed its faith in the mystic 
7 belligerent implications. We 

: mang had been “unleashed” 
against a crumbling Communist colossus. But 
ae fact, ue টি is true. 

a a TPCA “liberation” we practise “con- 
টি টি টি 1954, we induced him to 
Sat ee a not, to attempt invasion 

approval. He could 


hardly mov ivisi r : 
ra y 1১. Ve a division across the strait without 


The result is stalemate, 
4 5055 this will favor 
Somehow reckons otherwi: i 
existence of. this Nationalist fea OR S = 
man Rhee’s South Korean force, achieve e 
East Asian power balance. Perhaps, w i fe 
Peiping’s evident internal difficulties wil] sae 
day produce a less rigid Government, with ate 
টা might be able to negotiate, Meanwhile, we 
Ont want to relinquish any possible bargaining 


In the long run 
him. Washington 


complex statccraft, js based more on 
> Whatever we may think of 
s at least logie in 


টিং i 
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mg as liberation. Tt ig w Contain, 
Interest and political e Pounded 5 


Motion, a 
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oy ll 


ponsible. Yet we fear 
Waterloo. 

We are afraid to experimen 
Ways of solving the impasse lest 
tu be yielding, This produces paralysis Chic 
logic is that of the bursting dale a 
audacious in this nuclear era. Ours ta l 
on paradox. Mao’s on time. 


to let 


a 
J a 
t with ee 
We might wt ait | 

gi e 


Americans and Indians 


An American named Daniel Bell ree Wi 
had an occasion to pass through Calcutta, i Yank 


bia, University. On his return he wrote 
of articles in the New York weekly, Thed 
Leader, on his impressions of Asia. In the Mile, a 
article entitled “A Night in Calcutta” Mr Bo Scho 
makes some remarks which reminds onoi A new s 
“Miss Mayo” tradition of scurrilous An Benga 
journalism. (নী 25: 
The man is evidently an AOL i 
with very considerable 7 that fh 
swallowed, hook, bait and sinker, a » ah 
flung to him by the adroit থা = 
of the Calcutta group. They a : j.i 
alert for willing suckers from py off 
render their cause signal ret i 
and alienating Indian intelligen 
This particular simp! 
vast maidan with its hun 
football erounds—which are 
and shacks—was “reserved 


re 


was the “Government House sua 
Queen Victoria and also the ki p 
sexual inhibitions of the pai 
music, etc, and he has pite of 2 
it in the article, in the oH is 
scandal writer. Ev idently 7 
the Little Rock Variety, © m 
kinship with Faubus 12 


sei 
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ofessor Opens his article 
alled prot Indian embassy official 


as li dote t him a visa as he was a 
Mey 34 io gran r ial 
ly ated ot but admire the official's 
Ñ DD রি) 7 
kills, Ne 52156 such a “writer”, who does 


difference between a Bengali 


OUT Pyri : th 
ae E 107 al song, but has the 
coos hl por P and a classic ঃ 


ia a penl rieralize upon Indian culture and 

যা. 1২000) ae a sociologist but considers the 
tels H i a transit visit sufficient to enable 
i 


facture sociological theories. India 


nu : C 
—= a moral right to stop the invasion 

it l ০5771 43৮57 

With eb y 11001081965” and ‘sociologists.” 


phis second article, he pae the 
is) of Hast Pakistan. He treats na , as wee 
Ly expect, with the tenderness reserved for 
i} ginal. Besides, Dacca being authoritarian, 
Imin that fastened on this poor cretin 12 
Hata, could not get the same hold on him 
pt. 
ell rsa are not surprised at the article. “Gul- 
101, Mh Yankees” are not quite unfamiliar speci- 
the Fria even in these days. What we are surprised 
the Githsitat a journal like the New Leader should 
ote a Hits pages to be soiled with such propaganda 
, [16118 fashion, No wonder the U.S. is losing 
[116 0015 all along the line, in Asia. 
10111101001) in West Bengal 

ূ রর / school-term has been announced for 
s® gal schools. Henceforth 


Wins and oy i annual ex- 

ডি instead promotions would be held in 
He hs hort of at the end of each calendar 
| tha frog তীর The chief argument in 
মী change is that it would make for 
[0৬ ation of time by the schools, how, 


sls A do not understand. The change 
d for Secondary Schools only. 


by = Deen 
1, * well. extended to cover primary 


affe » Would, in our opinion, 
Stud nie cation in the State. টিটি 
টা] 7001079০069 of their anxiteies 
bee ake টিটি each year so that 

or exa 2 Production and sports. 
December and January 
amilies and even their 
1e task of harvesting the 
Y ; In cities that is the best 

© 0010025২127 of the seasonal 
E of the date of annual 
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examination would in no way be able to in- 
fiuence these activities of the boys, but would in 
turn only tend to result in larger failures. 
Besides, with costs of books soaring high the 
best time for the purchase of new class books 
would be after the harvest, that is in January. 

In short, the advantages of the change are 
not clear. The authorities haye still time to 
think over the measure. One wonders whether 
in some respects our craze for change is not 
leading us too far. 

The Problem of Housing in Calcutta 

The acuteness of the problem of housing in 
Calcutta came to the fore recently with the 
announcement by the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust that it would consider applications for 24 
cne-unit flats. The Trust issued nearly seven 
hundred application forms for these 24 flats, 
yet it had to refuse double that number. On the 
occasion of the second-time distribution of 
application forms people lined up in queues 
since the evening before in order to be able to 
get a form the next morning. Even allowing 
for a few speculators who counted upon making 
some profits by selling the forms in the black 
market, the number of genuine candidates was 
unmistakably large. 

The C.1.T. flats are above average and 
provide some of the modern amenities. A single- 
100m flat contains besides a bed room, a kitchen, 
a closed verandah and a bath room and privy. 
Most of the old-fashioned buildings in Calcutta 
do not provide such facilities exclusively for 
cach family. It may, therefore, be presumed that . 
some of the people that swelled the queue were . 
not in pressing need of flats. However, after all 
such allowances are made, the number of 
genuinely needy persons must be very large 
indeed. This view is also confirmed by the 
presence of a very large number of middle-class 
housewives in the queue. Unless their need was . 
pressing they would not have come ‘to take all 
the trouble attendant upon such occasions. . . 

The gravity of the shortage of housing im 
Calcutta is also given by the finding of an ofi- 
cial survey in which it has been disclosed that 
twenty-five per cent of Calcutta’s population live 
in the bustee slums. According to another 
survey conducted by the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust many of the bustees are. now full of 
middle-class people—whose family income in a` 


BIS hath st nai hoe 


886: 
few cases is as high as one thousand rupees. 
‘One may argue that such people can certainly 
obtain and pay for better accommodation. The 
mere statement of the total income of a family 
may not mean anything unless the number of its 
members is also mentioned at the same time. 
Tt may be very nearly impossible for a large 
family to secure proper accommodation in a 
better place, for all its members, despite a 
monthly income of a thousand rupees. Even the 
C.I.T. flats are beyond the means of the 
average middle-class people few, if any, of whom 
can afford eighty rupees for two small (12 ft. 
X 10 ft.) rooms. 
It has been quite clearly shown by Shri 9. 
K. Gupta, Chairman of the City Improvement 
Trust, that the solution of housing problem in 
Calcutta cannot be achieved without generous 
aid from the State. Most of the building mate- 
rials are dear and even scarce and are thus 
beyond the reach of the greater majority of the 
population, who cannot, therefore, be expected 
to make any appreciable addition to the exist- 
ing number of houses. The fortunate few who 
have means to build houses even at such high 
rates usually do so as investments from which 
they hope to extract the maximum return in the 
form of rent. It is no wonder then that rents 
are exorbitantly high. On the other hand, there 
is no public housing board to build tenement 
buildings. The Trust, while doing valuable 
va a ie field, has necessarily to concentrate 
pon other improvem 111 “sp 
its cost of 115, $ তা 
So 1s very high for a 
rumber of reasons and the rate of rent, while 
not at all profitable to it, is well টান the 
reach of the average Bengali middle-class man 
in Calcutta. All these factors hay bined 
In the background of a rapidly gr 5 
lation, t y growing popu- 
2 10 accentuate the problem still more and 
unless some concerted move is made 1 ep an 
more house in a relatively short ere 
the situati š period of time, 
e situation may easily beco 
unbearable, i me completely 
_ Private landlords and thei 
not only raising rents, by all ea ier a 
rovided by the new rent and নী রি VY 
A in last year, but have evicted Pi ay 
cung tens of thousands of unfortunate 
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despatch of books 
other printed materiale he Apers gy 
the world were granteq b টি the takes 
gress of the Universal Pose ৰ Our i 
teld in Ottawa with a Union Whig Cy, 
countries. The measures ong batin a 
by the UNESCO and sched + gaa 
mented in October next ye ed to be nl 
promote the exchange of ideas gate Bre 
l As summarised 10 the oe | 43 : 
Weekly Newsletter, the proposed 70 
cnable “books to be sent jn টি i 
maximum of 5 kilograms (11 ae 11] 
of 3 at present. By sect 5) salik 
between administrations, this maxim 
Le further raised to 10 kgs. Packets sa 
same address may be in thet 
postal bs 
weight limits, 


lcs 
KES. 


i “In addition, books, will enjoy the redud 
airmail rate now conceded to newspapers. Pilm to vo 
lications for the blind will be exempt [011] 
postal taxes and registration charges. 

“The Congress also 
paper subscription scheme, which permits pet side o 
ment in national currency, at local post ofits 
for subscriptions to foreign newspapels fi 
magazines, and their despatch at low rales, fie 

“A further decision was the virtual rat gavin 
tion of customs clearance charges on 0081 nigh 

ot liable to import cule 
[10016 10. 


This prop 
of Brazil, 114 
10] 


the world’.” 


In India, 


01014 
the new import rel 
activities 0 


brought the impor 

high duties on impo 
duties on the indigeno 
inadequacy of the paper 
gigantic wastage of paper t pla 
partments and the resultan “0 
rendered book publishing 7 
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থা, | freedom of expression LE Ca 
Nain er in a Legislature sk নাত EE by 

Ure yo এগ, The right 1o ass: TE 5 ann 
S up i [76 the most effective W pars to 
5) inet. feedom. The questions asked on tne loor 
৮ fie House elicit both valuable LOTTE OD 
mum ছা || certain assurances ior action from the 
ent toliliom:nt. The extent to which this right is 
the sie ised or utilised is the yard-stick of the 
empi ftgfielpment and progress of democracy im a 

pally. 

he edu) This inherent right of members enables 
ners, Alim to voice their grievances as also those of 
t from dle constituents against the policies and ad- 
s. 02101000106 Government. The Govern- 
the net fel on their part get opportunities to explain 
mits pi side on important national and inter- 
ost ottima! problems. The Government can also 
apers #8 tough questions, public sentiments and 
he their Policies and actions accordingly. 
e aa, নি of mal-administration, 
yd. erwise escape the eyes of & 


ont Water in daily 1000 ss Thi 
Nala routine c rape 
ies lation, y ne of office, receive his 


spa) Tn 
পা A a AE Published in First Parliament 
wil i, ne Shri M. N. Kaul, Secretary, Lok 
cidly described how the position 


ith Whine ৪0 
011 Mmissibility of questions underwent 
{ | onary ch 


throu of questi 
Batu 10n 


for instance, could not 
Which concerned Foreign 
vn হি without 
ci Overnor-General. If a 


ee the Governor-General 
টি Sent. The reason was 

al Assembly was not a 
Fa Standing Orders regard- 
০79২ Could be superseded 
6 Governor-General with 


| “e Made 
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not democratic simply because it is voted into power by the majority. It is not 
į js required to vole for only cne party. The test is whether it gives demo- 
if it allows freedom of thought, speech and 


asscciation to itg 


—Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


the approval of the Secretary of State. Imme- 
diately after Independence, these old rules which 
curbed the sovereignty of the Assembly were 
recast, and the scope of asking questions was 
liberalised. 

Under the present rules of procedure, one 
hour has been carmarked for asking questions 
by members before the House starts its legis- 
lative business. During the question hour, a 
rember need not catch the eye of the Speaker 
or solicit the patronage of his party whip. The 
Minister whose turn it is to answer a particular 
question has to stand up and answer it. He 
should be prepared to face volleys of supple- 
mentaries which may be thrust .on him by 
members of the opposition, and it is here that 
he can exhibit to the best his parliamentary 
iair by not being entrapped into any kind of 
“unwary admission of facls or an assurance to 
take action.” For this, a Minister is required 
to have an intimate knowledge of the subject 
under question and a ready wit. 

Although a Minister harassed by supple- 
mentaries can resort to a reply that he required 
notice, this leaves the impression that he has 
little grasp over the subject. Such a situation, 
sometimes, is saved by the Prime Minister who 
comes to the rescue of the Minister by giving 
a suitable answer to the supplementary. : 

In case a Minister ignores supplementary, 
by saying either yes or no to it, he would invoke 
the indulgence of the chair. ; 

There are three types of questions: starred, 
unstarred and short-Notice questions. A starred 
question (indicated by an asterisk mark) is one 
which requires an oral answer. An unstarred 
question brings ৪ written reply on the table of 
the House. While a member has the right to 
ask any number of questions for written answers, 
he is not entitled to ask more than three ques- 
tions for oral answers on a particular day but 
he must give at least 10 days’ notice. If the 
question is on a matter of an urgent publio 
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an be asked as a “Short-notice 
Question.” The reply is to be given within a 
shorter period, as its name indicates. This is 
not the end of the matter. If a member is not 
satisfied with the answer to his question, the 
rules entitle him to ask for “WWalf-an-Hour 
Discussion” on the matter. The average number 
of questions answered orally in the House is 
about 20-25 daily and the number of supple- 
mentary questions usually permitted to each 
main question is about six. 

About 90 per cent of the questions which 
gre given notices of in the Lok Sabha require 
oral answers. The Speaker has the discretion to 
downgrade a starred question to unstarred one, 
if he feels that the written reply will be most 
appropriate in the case. If the reply to a starred 
question involves a lengthy statement or infor- 
mation of a statistical nature, it is made avail- 
able a few minutes before the commencement of 
the sitting of the House. 

The Speaker as the guardian and custodian 
of the rights and privileges of the House gene- 
tally admits questions, answers to which reveal 
injustice, discrimination or administrative in- 
efficiency. In arriving at a decision in the 
matter, he is not swayed by any fear that the 
question might be embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment or land them in an awkward position. He 
has to judge for himself whether a matter নাট 
raised in the House is in the wider national 
Interest or not. For instance, a question hi 
refer discourteously to a friendly ae 
টানি mformation regarding Cabinet 
_ The Speaker has furt 
tion has a reasonable এ ore eee 
if it is merely intended for দি oe ই 
Speaker has to be watchful that ging. The 
taries do not turn into miniatur চিতা plemen- 

Sometimes, the question বি z o 
pended to take up Government b টি 
this measure is resorted to only j usiness, . but 

cases, Further, the question cae 5 ভি 
এ the House adjourns due t 25০ 
7 a some unforeseen: 
stions f j , the answers to the 
; one he day will be made available to 
i fe ee give assurances to do 
AT ady rative act in answer to a 


importance, it ৫ 


Oy a member, those assurances are. 
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turned into assurances t 

not merely to the membe © Parla 
that these assurances on Concerngg, 
minimum possible time Plemeno eh 
stituted a Committee call +e wt 
Government Assurances» ny 
dress to the Committee on om মা 
ances of the Second Lok জা le 
first sitting on Sth August টি Whig 
Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayy 7, the 
of nearly 5,000 assurances given 


over 4,000 had already been ; 
s- A different procedure regardin 
is followed in the Rajya Sabha. Whe ù 
Rajya Sabha met in May, 1952 চাটি 
made for the question hour on ta imi 
week, but now this has been changed to andl 
days in a week. This procedure is unlike tify Sir 
prevailing in countries like Canada and Bienation 
where questions are not allowed in Upebsist proc 
Chambers, and is also more liberal than ৫] 
prevailing in the British House of Lords, 105” 
only two days in a week are allowed t 
question hour. 

In addition to their usefulness in the 
lopment of Parliamentary democracy, al faction 
tave their lighter side also. They bring fn who 
sometimes, outbursts of laughter whith Beh th 
the Members and the Ministers in goo! lite the 
resume the serious kind of discussion i E th 
lative matters. The public is much aa Ls the 
in the question hour, and enjoy to see a histor 
of wits in supplementaries. The an aiy 
some Ministers during the question she Pee ও 
gleaned through from the deban? ake 
ment. In March, 1950, when & i 
Delhi, as a result of a processio? E Mr. É 
CE Eins some casualties aoaaa 
rose up and asked why the OT 
at all. Sardar Patel who i 
Minister at that time rose © © 
replied, “Well, if we had no দ্‌ 
Mr. Kamath might have MOV" ai j 
motion and asked, ‘What abou টান 


The Pressmen keep he 0191 
papers nourished throug i 
answers. sth the passe 

Thus we see that WEA = pas “yi 


the right of asking এ 
great importance iD 9 
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টি by the fact that gee Commenting on the Question Procedure in 
abe ions were received in Me Lo the Indian Parliament, Prof. W. H. Morris- 
ip i চি during the 14 out of 15 ses- Jones ua his recent book Parliament in India 
F gere A Parliament, which came into says: “This institution is as highly developed 
viis of the 1952, and out of them 43,562 were in India as it is in Britain, and in this impor- 
May, med in Lok Sabha. Last year tant respect the Indian Parliament is distin- 
ans stions reached the peak figure guished not only from those of Continental 
the 15 sessions of the first countries but even from some of the old Domi- 
22.793 questions nions. Sir Anthony Eden, in his tour of the 
Commonwealth, is said to have felt more at 
home in Indian Parliament’s Question Hour 
than he had in the Australian Parliament.” 


:0: 


YPTIAN RELATIONS IN RETROSPECT 
By Pror. ARUN KANTT DAS, M.A. 


Middle East commands the strategic approaches 
imation to warn the British people against the to the three continents of Europe, Asia and 
kit proclivities of “a plunderer whose appetite Africa, and the shortest and most convenient 
hed with feeding and whose word was sir and ywater-routes. It had traditionally been 
hitless,” it probably satisfied the political titter- the contested ground between the seapower of 
Wain the “Suez Group” and elsewhere, but the the West and the landpower of Russia which 
Fite rendered thereby to the nation was by no desire access through this area to the warm 
waters and major commercial routes of the 

That a diplomat of the stature of globe. Considering Soviet concentration of 

ho was one among the first few to see industry in the Black Sea-Ural region Russia is 

i the designs of axis diplomacy and to de- particularly yulnerable to attack from the Middle 

bi to ৩ appeasement should be so East, a fact that considerably explains the signi- 

/ inte Res the te a of political life once again ficance of the Truman Doctrine and the Eishen- 
| istory hes a dictum that the only lesson hower theory of power-vacuum. For Great 

fen eaches is that history teaches no Britain supremacy im the Middle East which 
was almost complete in 1818, is a paramount 

necessity as it is located astride the imperial life- 

line of the Commonwealth. Her volume of 

it is surely bad statesman- trade with the Middle East and share of traffic 

ne. remains that Nasser is in the Suez Canal had besg larger than those 
expansionist, who seeks to afford of any other country. Further the Middle 
neutralism to his clandestine East contains the holiest places of the Moslem, 
; E aggrandisement: who philo- the Jew and the Christian, and, aa oe e 

k Moral tun SEER of Arab neutrality all, in certain areas beneath the ar 

i dream e of it in the harmony of his lie the largest single reserve of oil. : à 
A almost al oly Arabic Empire. The causes From the political and cultural points of 
and বি realisation from Ankara view the Middle East can be divided into ne - 

; om London to Paris are not distinct regions. The Northern belt and the 


of terri 
It 
ee 


of 


‘aque in the position tha ১৮ Arsh core. The former consisting of | Turkey, 

p ces They are রী a and Afghanistan is distinguished by the fact 

Ong chequered history of Anglo- that. it is ethnically non-Arab and that it has a 
direct boundary with Russia. 

geographical uniqueness the Egypt's Middle Eastern policy revolved 
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round the fact that she is the most advanced and 
wealthiest of the Arab states. In the kee 
following the Second World War ‘the ae 
of small new independent. states in the Mic : 
East and the ebbing of French and British 
control in Asia and Africa were creating 2 
‘hinterland’? to be dominated and unified by 
‘somebody’.-—(Albert Hourani in the Middle 
East Journal, 1955). Her geographical position 
no less than her certral position in the Muslim 
and Arab worlds, seems to offer Egypt the 
chance of becoming leader of the northern halt 
of Africa as far as Arabic was spoken and Islam 
professed, of divided Arab area and perhaps ihe 
countries beyond, 


Gamal Abdel Nasser himself said : 

“We cannot look at the map of the world 
. . . . without realising Egypts position. on 
the map and her role by the logic of that 
position... . It always strikes me that in 
this area in which we live is a role running 
aimlessly looking for a hero to give it being 
+ +» .. The role is not one of leadership or 
domination, It is rather a role of inter- 
action . . . . which involves making use of 
the tremendous latent strength in the 
surrounding us to create a 
this arca which will then rise 
dignity and undertake a 
building the future of 
Philosophy 


regions 
great power in 
up to a level of 
positive part in 
i makind.”—(The 
of the Egyptian Revolution. 

translated by R, H, Nolte, p. 30). 

; This observation is quite illuminating and 
brings to the limelight- a considerable portion 
of the Egyptian policy. 

Owing, among 


of El-Azhar 


other things, to the existence 
University, the highest seat of 
gypt has always aspired to 
l leadership 
Farouk, in 


8 Position among the Arab 
as she is, Egypt 


| yreater Syria plan as likely to create a 
] centre of power and influence. This 

ton led to political friendship with Ibn 
whose fear of the Hashimi 
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house of Ira 
with Egypt. 
In the spring of 19 
to bring about the 
Middle East defence 
Turkey in addition to 
idea was to create a 
Bloc, predominantly Arab but st 
the inclusion of Turk : 
any enthusiasm in 


q and Jordan made hi 
To 


al Egypt eh 
Conclusion 
pact 


whilst 
Key wgl [005 

status ag aml tte dif 
bloc dominal. Majesty 
-Western Le} the Hig 
The Anglo-Eeyptian conflict dates back y feyptia 

the beginning of the British occupation in 11115 OW 
It was an example of brute force—he 1019 ary 
ment of Alexandria, the landing of an চি se 
expedition and the defeat of the Egyptian 4 ges | 
at Tel-el-kebir. At least until 1936 the pgp can 
position in Egypt had no basis except 0911) ০১, 
naked power, and the fact determined || ol 
attitude of both the Englishmen and এ 
Egyptians. The sense of suber it 
servitude engendered in the Soyo M টা 
deep, at first dumb, but ae fe 
implacable resentment চাটি টা A নী 
his Modern AAR in 
11111010108] 


mask but not destroy. 
of Cromer observed in 
(quoted by Albert Hourani in the টি 
Journal, 1955) : a আঁটি 
“Do not let us imagine Me feeling fe 
circumstances we can ever create 8 °° 
loyalty in the breasts of tie 
to that felt by self-govem! 
indigenous rulers.” 
of course. introduced a 
was established a রি 
anarchical condition of i P 
tration. But the balance ae: টি 
resentment and the 60719010851, 


that 
50. 
in the sme 


Cromer, 
by order 


always precarious 
completely disappeared 
revolution. 
On December ) oy 
claimed a protectorate or ae 
28, 1929 although she deo 


| control over Egyptian adminis- 
[105 


ian ‘Treaty of Alliance of 
the Convention of Cons- 
29, 1888 had ever been 
10515 Egyptian mind symbolic as it was 
[9৮০৮০ amount of State-servitude. 
had always struck 
9 le on this issue. Art. VII of 
of Alliance of 1936 laid down: 


c , 
f October 


In view of the fact that the Suez Canal, 
| a “In vi রি 4 $ ? 
vi integral pari of Egypt, is a 


d ingl hike being an > এ 

Me Fl means of communication between 
XC) yy} pplvers হারান TI: 

a yl ie different parts of the British Empire, His 
a pej 17 


80018] Majesty the King of Egypt until ee tene as 
tern [হা] the High contracting চু 55 agree ee i 
es bark y [Egyptian army 1s 1m a position to টি y 
n in 1p own resources the endi enur 
e homil wurity of navigation of the canal, authorises 
an aml is Majesty the King and Emperor to station 
tian {mj oes in Egyptian territory in the vicinity of 
the Brig] te canal, in the zone specified in the Annex 
epr that dl ® this Article . . . . with a view to ensuring 
nine] |] cooperation with the Egyptian forces the 
md tl tence of the canal . . The presence of 
nation a lisse forces shall not constitute in any 
n mind nner an occupation and will in no way 
ring & Pejtdice the sovereign rights of Egypt’? 
ence M It is not at all str 
y the 


liberty 


ae ange that this Agreement 
udi i Bt i ; 

না: z ue twice by Egypt, first in 1947 and 
071 02 ] ; 
th ste = 951 although unnecessarily. In 

i 95 - a 
SE 1954 this Treaty of Alliance of 

1 183 replaced 6৫৪ 2০১2 
৮: Agreement on 


b h 

f tuati y ine 

100 “Hen 0 sti > 
und f British Forces and Future main- 


fei d i ১ êz canal Base” in order to establish 
i লস Dan ol 

ES nounced 5 and firm 3 friendship. 
লা y the Egyptian Govern- 
liey oN, Tn f le Anglo-French aggression on 
ae eal the Anglo-eyptian tussle over 
রা “ive টি নি very illuminating and 
‘adh Memation cents of international affairs 
By, ve ও law. For want of space il 
Be 1 sent to concentrate on compara- 
f yr Mee"): eve opment, 


3 Socia] 


: 


A% marked change was discernible 
= P in Egypt. By the middle of 

uez q — ০১৯১০ 
“oj i anal—A Documentary Study, Lok 
MA Publication, p. 50. 


Set 
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1920 a middle class had -emerged in Egypt. 
The population figure had reached the optimum 
but the standard of living was not rising. 
The surplus population was gradually pushed 
into towns and thus into poverty and discontent. 
The accumulation of capital by landowners 
together with the growth of the. town population 
provided the conditions for the development of 
an Egyptian industry. The system of official 
schools had expanded greatly at primary and 
secondary levels and the University of Cairo 
was forming a new: professional elite. From this 
emerged the new middle class of Egypt connected 
With industry which “wished for political power 
in order to use the machinery of Government, 
to help the growth of young industries and 
looked upon Britain as a ~ rival, whose goods 
filled the Egyptian market and whose Govern- 
ment used its influence in the interests of its 
cwn middle class?” (Albert Hourani: Ibid). 
The peasantry was growing articulate and power- 
ful; in the absence of a stable class structure 
people of peasant origin could rise quickly to 
wealth and authority while the system ol 
education was producing an intelligentsia near 
enough to the root of the peasant life. 

By 1945 these developments led to the 
emergence of new forces, powerful and resource- 
ful, which could no longer be grouped around 
the two rallying points of the Wafd and the 
Palace. This contributed to the political 
instability in Egypt between 1945 and 1952. 
The communists and the Musilm brothers tried 
in their different ways to absorb this feeling 
until part of it, although by no means, all, Wes 
canalized for a time by the new military regime 
under Neguib. The year 1950 brought to a 
head the long-drawn-out controversy between 
Egypt and Britain over the canal zone and ihe 
Sudan question. Ever since the abortive Sidkey- 
Bevin agreement of 1946 the determination of 
Egypt to put an end to the British ০০ 
had grown steadily in intensity and concen ration 
of purpose. Britain for her part was increasingly 
concerned with the general problem of Middle 
Fast defence in which Egypt held a key position. 
But no possibility of reconciliation was there 
and when the Wafdist party came into power m 
Egypt in January 1950, the prospect was by no 
means bright. The - conversation which took 
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enar aea 
| subject of Middle East de ence a e = ion ০ nouncing the Atay | 
i abundantly clear that “only if Egypt were Treaty of 1936 and the Sudan oly, i 
| actually attacked would she tolerate the presence Agreement of 1899. Tyo da Condon | fi 
of British forces on her soil” (Huge Schonfield: proposals were presented b 3 late ba fe ov 
The Suez Canal in World Affairs, p. 134). summarily rejected by Egypt. vite ; 
was that Soviet Union 


The British view 
expected war with the west and in that SOR 
Egypt would be one of the Russian objectives 
since he who holds Egypt holds the Middle 
East. If countries from the Middle East joined 
the U.K. and the U:S.A. the danger could be 
driven away from the Middle East. Hence 
Britain looked forward to defence arrangements 
with Egypt. 

But Nahas Pasha insisted on evacuation 
and argued that it would only be the presence 
of foreign troops which would make Egypt the 
target of a Russian aggression, should there be 
any. Britain, he said, could easily transfer her 
troops from the canal zone to Palestine or Gaza. 
From there if need arose, they could be in 
Egypt within a week. Further if the existence 
of a threat of war was held to justify the 
maintenance of British troops in the canal zone 
the occupation would be permanent because the 
danger of war would never disappear. Neither 
Turkey nor Tran was Occupied by foreign 


troops yet they were in danger of direct 
Invasion. 


But in London the Egy 
regarded as essential for Midd 
Hence Britain stuck firmly to the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. It is at this moment that 


Egypt decided on a show down and on Novem- 
ber 16 she declared : 


ptian base was 
le East defence. 


“The Egyptian Government believe that 
thel 936 treaty has lost its Validity as a 
basis of Anglo-Heyptian relations and the 
decision is inevitable that it should be 
abrogated. It therefore becomes inevitable 


to decide upon the cancellation and 
new clauses based on other 
total and immediate evacuation and 
unity of Egypt and the Sudan under 
Egyptian Crown,”2 
In London the Egy 
not accepted as a chall 


arrive at 
principles, namely 


ptian declaration was 
enge. On October 8, 


The causes of thi 


s i : 
intelligible. For the proposal পৃ A 
the slightest intention of complying i 
requirements and putting an aug 47 
intolerable tradition of Occupation ii i 
offered was that several foreign devil At [0110] 
take the place vacated b S St aun. 


on 7) 
উনাদের y one foreign deja 
gypt was invited to become a fy 


partner of an Allied Middle East 
assure ihe defence of Egypt and the adie The 1 
area. The British garrison in the 
the proposal stated, would be repla 
allied force composed of troops of t 
reat Britain, France and Turkey. On Oco fruary 
15, this proposal was rejected by Egypt alliinese 
two days later the U.S. Secretary of 37009 
Dean Acheson publicly declared full Amel prom 
support of British position and condemn Un 
Egypt. In the ensuing few weeks the plan fi 
a Middle Eastern defence pact was hatched. « 


This 
ll and qu) solution 
Command 00110 


canal zon 8100 1 
চাটি 
he U.S Ander an: 


{Tne Ax 
“The whole approach of Britain and bet 


Western Allies was extraordinarily uae ae 
They seemed to assume that they ae 4 
right to impose on the Middle East দি তি 
system favourable to themselves রি va n 
their fears of the area falling into fist Bo 
of a Power inimical to them. 

In fact it signified a beir 
the position of the রা 
convention, that only Britain aa 
defend the canal in conjunc ae Th 
case of war and if Egyptian fore 
inadequate. 

The conservative Govt oa 
the Labour Government m নি 
the latter’s action. Egypt ae 
October 27 that her টি 4 
had ended. Since then Pi i 
one of mass fighting, ETT 
by reprisals between Egyp on nuary 
forces in the canal Zone. 


৫ a ee 
8. Ibid, p. 141. 
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of a pitched battle 


1 rds 0 2 (Rey tian auxiliary 
noe | x ‘puluk Nizam’ aig > a 
oR A English troop W hich occupie 
d শা ] BDC. nig led to the Cairo riots oH 
alee ts | g 27th F arouk dismissed 
tain his place a 
eclig Jee f politica 
ia চি a the 19655700195 জর 
th Tin এ = Cabinets confronted either a | ellicose 
es adist তা parliament or after its 
What yu না March 29, 2 dangerous Political 
‘ls | j 
an sl Ths vacuum Was suddenly filled Up by te 
and গু tion. of July 23, spear-headed by the 
টা Command Council led by Neguib. 


ed by 11316 and the Sudan. 
> USA an agreement was reached with Britain on 
n টি 12, 1953 and subsequently the 
Egypt alftdinese Constituent Assembly proclaimed the 
y of Siélpendence of Sudan on December, 1955 and 
Ameritas promptly recognised by Egypt, Britain, the 
nae Union and U.S.S.R. 
o plan | 
itched, « 
| and be lis ANGLO-EGYPTIAN AGREEMENT’ OF 1954 
onesitel Ke new regime in Egypt 
y 101] টি with Britain on the Suez issue on 
deles 2 19, 1954 when the parties concluded the 
rae a phan “Agreement on Evacuation of 
the 10] al a and Future maintenance of Suez 
IL ns Een amongst other things for 
g C ৫101 in th টি of the base and its 
ও event of an attack on Egypt, 

fr of the Arab League or 


II 


came to a 


| 


f 
O Januar 


1807৮ y l, President Nasser abrogated 


ceed T° eff pyran Treaty of 1954 with retro- 
0 ct from 0 t b 
in UP Whe Ae er 31, 1956, i.e., on the 
clase We Anglo-French intervention 
| 0 ne Egyptian statement said 


me vernment had “violated the 
নট against Egypt.”* The 
‘ent did not recognise the 


OVer 3 
ilat tal Tight to abrogate the 
eral action. 5 


1957-58, 


a À 
97057207070 Archives, 
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In view of the fact that the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty of 1936 was twice denounced by the 
Egyptian Government and was brought before 
the Security Council for its pronouncement on 
the dispute, for example in 1947, the whole 
question merits a little investigation from the 
legal pont of view. 

The agreement of ‘1954 ostensibly designed 
“to establish Anglo-Egyptian relations on a new 
basis of mutual understanding and firm friend- 
ship,” laid down as follows (the 
articles are quoted) : 

“Art. 1. H.M. forces shall be completely 
withdrawn from the Egyptian territory . X 
within 20 months from the date of signature of 
the Agreement. 

“Art. 4. In the event of an armed, attack 
by an outside power on any country which at 
the date of signature of the present Agreement 
is a party to the Treaty of Joint defence 
between Arab League States, signed in Cairo 
on April 13, 1950, or on Turkey, Egypt shall 
afford to the United Kingdom such facilities as 
may be necessary in order to. place the base on 
a war footing and to operate it effectively. These 
facilities shall include the use of Egyptian 
ports within the limits of what is strictly 
indispensable for the abovementioned purposes. 

Art. 12.(a) The agreement shall remain 
jn force for the period of seven years from the 
date of signature. (b) During the last 12 
months of that period the two contracting 
Governments shall consult together to decide on 
such arrangements as may be necessary upon 
the termination of the Agreement. (c) Unless 
both Governments agree upon any extension of 
the Agreement, it shall terminate seven years 
after the date of. signature and the U.K. 
Government shall take away or dispose of their 
property then remaining in the Base.” 

It appears to me that the Egyptian Sy 
ment that the agreement has lost its raison 
d'etre, seems to be validated by the principle 
known in International Lawl as Rebus sic 
stantibus. s 

Treaties may be terminated on numerous 
grounds and the termination depends on general 
principles partly influenced by the 


relevant 


legal 


a a See ee TET =~ 
5. For the full text, see Suez Canal—A Documen- 
tary Study. Lok Sabha Secretariat publication, pp, 55-88. 
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special nature of international conditions. In con- 
formity with the principle “Pacta Sunt Servanda 
a treaty is val.d unless there exists a special 
reason for its invalidity. 

The Clausula rebus sic siantibus is a very 
old and important doctrine of international 
law which lays down that “every agreement is 
concluded with the tacit reservation that it is 
valid only as long as there is no vital change of 
circumstances, which would make the perfor- 
mance. of the treaty a serious danger to the 
party. As Oppenheim’ too observes, “It is 
an almost universally recognised fact that vital 
changes of circumstances may be of such a kind 
as to justify a party in demanding to be released 
from the obligations of an unnotifiable treaty” 
and so it is agreed that “all 
concluded under the tacit condition of rebus sic 
standibus.”8 

The principle of course may be abused 
obviously. But its paramount necessity cannot 
be questioned. “The consent of a State to a 
treaty,” says Oppenheim, “presupposes a 
condition that it is not fraught with danger to 
its existence and vital development.” 

Numerous judicial cases are advanced to 
explain why a change of circumstances may 
legally alter the obligations of a treaty. Of 
these two especially apply to the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement. í 4 

Firstly, there is “the definition ‘of the 
pane based upon the promotion of State 
interests” which states that “the obligations of 
a treaty terminate when, as a result of a deme 
of circumstances, the interests of a party bee 
: nition Which is supported by Oppenheim 
is of considerable antiquity and can b 

coke n be traced 
to Machiavelli and is found as ] 
element in definitions of Spinoza t least one 
Del Bon and Bielfeld. 7255 


Secondly, some writers emphasise the nature 


E a 
6. Alf Ross: A Teztboo 

p. 219. p 
7. Oppenheim: Internationa 
8. Oppenheim; Ibid, 
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k of International Law, 
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(1928) ), Bremen Ys. Prussia (193 parties 
Rothschild and Sons Ys. Egyptian onal sing at 
ment (1925), Hooper Administration ay 
United States (1887), etc. But whence রাগ) 


the doctrine has been. invoked before an Mej 
national Tribunal, the latter while not rejet! 
it in principle, has refused to admit 11010115111 
could be applied to the case before it, 11810, 
decision of the Permanent Court of Internatiodpision. 
Justice on June 7, 1932 in the case of “Th On Ju 
Free Zones of Upper Savoy and the Distria jin be 
Gex” is a good example. One arbitral aval: ( 
does recognise that the obligations of a La 
may be affected in case fulfilment o ৷ টা 
obligations would be self-destructive of a pay i ; 
In the Russian Indemmities case (1912) 8 a 3 
Arbitration Tribunal in an award of wr te A 
11, 1912, cbserved, in conns aig নি “ann 
argument of Turkey, that she had m a melt is py 
to pay interest to damages to 2 atter 
payment of indemnities. 

“The Imperial Russian 
admits that the obligation 
treaties may give way if the a 
the state should be in danger, ৰ f 
of the international duty 15. 
destructive’.” In this case 
force majeure was refused 
concluded that the payment Ab 
small sums due Russian টিভি 
“imperil the existence of the ati 
seriously compromise its Inter 
situation.” 

In fact, a number ° 
doctrine of Rebus sic Stan 
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at. 19 of the Covenant of the League 
revision of treaties. As interpreted 
sembly it permits the giving of advice 
“when the state of affairs 


tell 
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tion |] ‘has subsequently আঃ : টি 
মানা or morally such radica] changes that 
পাঁচ application has ceased to be reasonably 
| 10180 This is sometimes interpreted to imply 
t that pfteognition of the principle of rebus sic 
it, pibus. The U.N. Charter has no analogous 
ternatind pion. 
> of “el On July 8, 1947, Nokrashi Pasha accused 
Distrig din before the Security Council on two 
ral aval": (1) Britain was guilty of maintaining 
f a |] oops in Egyptian territory against the will 
it of ty he people. This constituted “an infringe- 
f a piip of the fundamental principle of sovereign 
es is therefore contrary to the letter 
a ik i, pee’ United Nations Charter” and 
sli ‘ca ets Treaty of August 26, 
for w ils Purposes J S)Pt ony. longer having oul- 
fate. Ty esides being inconsistent with 
exp ii ler, Egypt চি Art. 35 and 37 of the 
$ to 10 rect OA quested the Security Council 
otal and immediate evacuation 
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90901 i ॥ (b) the k : from Egypt including the 
ih i 8 রি 
75 mination of the then adminis- 


0° ] me In the Sudan 


option |] | 0) J 

7 i lis Er 3 f establish the legal invalidity 
ti] ita, SY Pasha argued that the 
ut ted ro ly of 1936 “had been 
ee: ts international conditions that no 
r uo i ও on the understanding that 
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(Nokrashy Pasha} 
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based upon the assmuption of such a doctrine of 
international law.” For the United Kingdom 
Sir Alexander Cadogan sought to emphasise the 
principle of ‘pacta sunt servanda’ and observed 
that “the argument against the treaty of 1936 
on rebus sic stantibus lines would seem to have 
no legal foundation whatsoever.” 

It is interesting to see that the represen- 
tatives of Poland, the Soviet Union and in a 
sense those of Brazil and Australia recognised the 
applicability of rebus sic stantibus to the 
Egyptian view, but the last two maintained that 
if the Security Council were to accede to the 
Egyptian demand disregarding the provisions of 


a treaty still in force “it might establish a 
dangerous precedent likely to subvert the 
prniciple of respect for treaty obligations.” 


They held that the Security Council should re- 


commend a peaceful adjustment by direct 
negotiation, etc. The U.S. and the Syrian 


delegates suggested that the dispute being legal 
in character should be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

On September 10, 1947 the Security Council 
adjourned further discussiin on the question while 
technically retaining it on the agenda, 

Herman W. Briggs!’ observed: “It is not 
surprising that Egypt preferred not to rest her 
case on judicial arguments. She had no legal 
case.” Had she taken the question before the 
International Court of Justice that Court, he says, 
could only have concluded: (1) that by Articles 
8 and 11 of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, 
Egypt had authorised the British to station troops 
in certain portions of the Egyptian territory and 
the Sudan, (2) that the treaty was still in force, 
and (3)that it could lawfully be terminated only 
by agreement between the parties. 

On October 8, 1951 again, as we have seen, 
Premier Nahas Pasha abrogated the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty which was approved by the 
Parliament on October 15. His argument was 
based on rebus sic stantibus. 

It appears to me that the situation in the 
Middle East has undergone changes after the 
conclusion of the Agreement of 1954, which are 


Ges যু 
12. H. W. Briggs in The American Journal of 


International Law, 1949, p. 769. 
13. The American Journal of International Law, 


1949, p. 768. 
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so vital, fundamental and serious in eee 
to justify an application of the Casing of re রি 
sic stantibus to the Egyptian abrogation of t ne 
treaty on January 1, 1954. In fact the ee 
and gravity of the changes in the internationa 
situation are by no means comparable to those 
witnessed in 1947 or 1951. Even assuming that 
the trend of events in the Middle East and 
elsewhere did not quite justify the demand for 
abrogation of the treaty of 1936 on those two 
occasions it would be sheer travesty of truth 
as well as a misreading of the relevant rules of 
international law, if the same argument is 
advanced now. The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
1954 will prove itself an anachronism if studied 
in the light of Middle Eastern diplomacy. 

To begin with, it is palpable that. provision 


] in Art. 4 of the Treaty of 1954 that the United 
{ Kingdom may in the event of an armed attack 
f on Turkey or any other state which is a party 
| to the Treaty of Joint Defence between Arab 


League states, the Egyptian ports will go under 
British control as the term “what is strictly 
indispensable” is extremely elastic in meaning 
and the decision in this respect will virtually lie 
on U.K. 

But more important is the fact that until 
| 1961 the Suez canal zone may al any moment 
by reoccupied by U.K. under the terms of this 
agreement, 

No serious student of international affairs 
and history will deny the fact that the situation 
in the Middle East and 61567] 
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such a profound change that an adherence 
this agreement 
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national interest of Egypt. 
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In the Bermuda conference 
the Military Committee’ of the Baghdad Pat. | 

It is interesting to note how Turkey reat 
to the Egyptian criticism of the Baghdad Pat i 
Mr. Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister 
i Radio . Ankara on April 


a broadcast from 
1956 said : 

“The Egyptian leaders are be 
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vation "টি This coupled with recent develop- 
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silane fy bie Middle East where she can possibly count 
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"00 between the mnot-very-friendly Hashimi 
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throughout the Middle East as well as to ensure 
smooth traffic through the Suez. It is on these 
grounds that Britain and France launched their 
attack on October 31 on Egyptian territory, 
ports and even on places which do not strictly 
fall within the ambit of targel-area bombing. 


In the face condemnation 
Britain and France emphasised the righteous- 
ness of the task designed to reconcile “Egyptian 
sovereignty with the needs of the world? (Earl 
of Home in the House of Lords, November 1). 
Of course one need not be emphatic in order 
to be right and sheer jugglery of words cannot 
alter the material value of facts. It is difficult 
to understand by what logical tour de force two. 
members of the United Nations can arrogate to 
themselves the sacred duty of reconciling at 
the point of arms the sovereignty of another 
nation with what they consider to be the needs 
of the world. Under the Charter only the 
U.N.O. can collectively intervene in the affairs 
of another country in matters which are not 
within the latter’s domestic jurisdiction (ex- 
cluding enforcement measures under Ch, VII of 
the Charter). 

We have already seen that the Anglo-French 
intervention could not be justified under Art. 51 
of the U.N. Charter. Art. 39 of the Charter 
lays down that “the Security Council shall 
determine the existence of any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations or decide what 
measures shall be taken in accordance with Arts. 
41 and 42 to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” Arts. 4l and 42 lay down 
the measures, non-forcible and forcible respecti- 
vely, which the Security Council may adopt 
in order to restore international peace. In the 
clash between Egypt and Israel these functions of 
the Security Council were usurped by the Anglo- 
French Government, It is also a flagrant 
violation of Art. 4 of the Charter. 

The whole behaviour of the Anglo-French 
bloc inside the U.N.O. and outside are not 


of universal 


such as to enthuse the lovers of peace. The 
Anglo-French refusal to brand Isracl as 
aggressor, as contemplated by the U.S. 


resolution, veto to the resolution of the Security 
Council and later: on their attempts to dictate 
terms to the U.N. regarding the withdrawal of 
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their forces, are too suggestive to require any 

explanation. i s 
The whole episode was a part ot a 


larger plan to oust Nasser from the seat of 
power and to enthrone some one who would 
be amenable to the Anglo-French arguments. 
The nationalisation of the Suez canal following 
the Anglo-U.S. refusal to finance the Aswan 
Dam project set the ball rolling. 

The Anglo-U.S. refusal to sell 
Egypt in the summer of 1955, the supply of 
British Sherman tanks to Israel through France 
as revealed in the British White Paper of January 
19, the British and French supply of war- 
ships, tanks, bombers and fighter planes during 
May and June are all very significant, In fact this 
supply of arms to Israel were of such proportions 
that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd himself confessed on 
July 2, that the balance of military strength in 
the Middle East was “rather in favour 01 
Israel.” i 
After the nationalisation of the Suez canal, 
Eden called up reservists, moved warships to 
the Mediterranean and more British air power to 

Cyprus. The British Ambassador to Israel was 
asked to obtain guarantee from Israel of non- 
aggression against Jordan (due to the Anglo- 
Jordan mutual defence treaty), but there was no 
request, at least no public request, that Israel 
should not attack Egypt. | 
_ Numerous allegations were made in the 
02127 
pages and | gton Post “alleging collu- 
an in military operations between the British, 
oom ad Gee Governments y against Egypt. 
ns were raised by Mr, Swingler (Lab.) 
and Mr, Arthur Henderson (Lab.) on this point 
g denied by the Government. But noe is 
a shrewd suspicion that in that mysterious meet- 
ing on October 16 when Eden flew into t 
sympathetic arms of Mollet in Pari na ue 
closeted without aides for four ee A o 
plan was chalked out. This is রি 
all the more 
নার by the fact that the U.S.A. was kept 
a solutely in the dark about the nature of the 


arms to 


_ George Lenczowski had 01056756718 that by 
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of the situation, than for Britain to profess to 
uphold the Suez Canal Convention when it had 
demonstrably ` lost its validity.”?! The same 
argument applies to the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment of 1954. 
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The end is the obverse side whereas the means 
form the reverse side. The two are bridged 
by human endeavours and sacrifices. This re- 
lationship, when borne in mind, gives a com: 
plete perspective, a panoramic view, and there- 
by enlightenment to the mind. i 
Both the ends and the means should be just, 
universal in scope and extent, and 
ctarian and limited. The latter 
would simply blur the vision or transmit inverted 
Vested interests defile, narrow outlook 
indifference harms both the ends and 
The two unfortunately are various: 
torn with strife, 
the fore- 


righteous, and 
not parochial, se 


images. 
confuses, and 
the means. 
ly understood in this world 
hatred and selfishness. To confirm 
going statement one may focus one’s attention 
on the last hope of peace, the U.N.O. Here is 
enacted a strange drama. The Russian plans 
and suggestions are rejected outright if not 
condemned by America or her allies. This 
may be said of the Russians as well. The 
heterogenous units forget the fundamental fact 
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they have in common and that is the basis of proclaim a statute that 1] 


human life. The physical উর cultural are inseparable and cannot pe 3 the 
traits, social mores, customs and: practices ae poten Both should be as brea tty 
widely. This is due to differences in ডি gad expanding Universe and es 4 te 
environment and the nurture, that is, upbringing. Both should be championed as WER: 
This makes an Eskimo differ from the Bushman claimed, on vehicles of Truth আর andj : 
of Kalahari, civilised Europeans and Uncle Sam thus cultivating a living faith N Na l 
from the Negroes and the cultured Indians. These should be carried Cg, | 


o 
: [রি lflesaly. Lor টা through নারী 
Similarly, the Nordic race differs from the selllessly. Lord Buddha, Gandhiji ' 


Mongoloid and the Negro race in the structure of followed the Same pattern and thys a 
the lips and the hairs, the colour of the skin, the mortal ই Their 
height, and the social practices. Similarly, will warmth of affection, 
one finds the co-existence of various types and Non-violence (Love), Abov 
ways of life in this world. And this is the of the sacrifice of self the i 
reason to be advanced to confirm the inherent the trial for all mortals, Lord Buds 
unity in diversity. This is explained by the Nirvana, Christ’s “Love thy neighbour as ie 
uniform basis of human life from the North self” and Gandhiji’s Sarvodaya 
Pole to the South Pole, and the Greenwich Meri- lasting contributions to posterity, 
dian to the International Date-Line. This fact 
must enter and lodge in all human cells, so tha: 
the hostility between man and man is ended for 
all times to come, I know this emphasis would 
throw the entire blame on man, and, that is what 
has to be manfully accepted. His shortcomings, 
and his inability to create balanced environ- DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF SARVODAYA 
_ ment and balanced personality is the point 
being stressed. How can he overcome his shori- 048 1 since then it ! 
~ comings is a challenge to the entire world, 10 January, 1948, pig, very simple 
and not to the underdeveloped countries only, 210 a দি tone uplift of 
Should the ‘ends be decided first or the HE a. aie E concept envisages the su 
means be settled first? Opinions may differ on ire 3 E and classless society. It on fey 
this as well. It can be due to sentimental and ৪১ 2 025e es i 


m hm যি 
s ঃ Tis 10655166101, 
টু ortunities for all. 
emotional attachment to personalities and equal opp Rs 
logies. 


programme i 


These answers must be understood in ik 
context. The objective must be crystal-clear, Tels 
means to achieve it should be just and rightas Te Sa 
It is only then that we can take steps vilio pi 
confidence and faith. fien on 


is টা 
ঢা] 7 

The term Sarvodaya was used by G 4 

nas ga 


and cla. 


o 1565 | 
The decisi ae z ideo- for each and each for all. It conia his 010]. 
got Cates the utmost 9৩145 all—material, mental and spud. 


: টা „rement 
ance and requires an open mind to adjudicate. in fact, an enlarge™ 


oi 


ge of Sarvodaya is, 00 
In my opinion, the ends should be decided first. utilitarian philosophy—the রি 
The aim, thus, becomes clear. The second oar ber. j 
step should b ; ডিন গা 
p. shou e to explore suitable ways and This concept is as olds ma. 
means to achieve the objective. Therefore the s of tite ae 


the Sarvoday | 
t 
peace, : at ; 


ruth and Non- plenty, that all be সির prayet ওর 
ns should þe anomie have unhappiness. ii weak! 
ise. Delays in pa ae 

and produce more 
embarrassments. It is 


the foregoing “as 
ikewi e sees the same Islam, 
Likewise on Christianity Be 
other religions like 3 // 
ght of the old adage— cianism, Buddhism, bes k 
e right place and the Sarvodaya, the welfare © z i পো 
< ত 2 nce 1 
om তা 5 nuisance opinion, is the very 95967. ৪6 
value, To reorientat social values we should তলে, These ideals E 
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relief on transparent surface. 
{ Bhagvad Gita, created 

wealth for his 
are it justly, each 


-jp pold টি 
the Wor 5 > 
with materia 
Lar i 
dained him to sh 
04 
< to the ex 
full and purposeful life. 
wealth . is in unc The 
Mother Earth contain in Ga 7 
) ; 
h can suffice the needs of growing 
This view is realistic and cannot 
The 


animals and inorganic 


abundance. 


“antes whic! 
lations. Seo - 
miad as illusory OF 


s parts of plants, -E i 
an be converted into limitless articles 
Cd 


The opposite view to this is parochial 
ঢা Man in that case makes an ambi- 
|; assertion that he is a know-all. He has 
|, eliminate this weakness. He should know 
ramme ir ihe present cry of shortages and extinction 
Irxources is primarily due to the unwise 
vod in (eof land and colossal wastage of virtual re- 
L.clear, Teles, 


| right) The Sarvodaya concept, whensoever 
steps wij 


over-oplimistic. 


Myf ne. 


iransla- 
lio practice, would bring the Kingdom of 
ft on earth and the Ram Rajya of Gandhi- 
ideam. The concept at that time will not 
tfaney or a hallucination. It is 
istory chronicles it in our gl 


)DAYA 
y 9] 
has gai 


practical 


confined to 

its extent 
» Nay, the finite and expand- 
À It lays emphasis on a stateless 
n a wall-less 6 


malie nviron Peta 
Pile ; ment, and 


It covers in 


balanced 
self-government. This 
a 9০. Its end-products 
© Commodities and not money. 
80 one free, happy and fuller life. 
j T AY will be known as bio-technic 
ee life will be termed as 
: S state would be a Service 


eavironm alanced personalities and 
ae 
the nts. Thus the body, the 
a nd Rar be in equilibrium and 
it should টা together. To cite an in- 
nr P S : 
Soa sincer an, having obedient wife, 
TA Benia] ~ servant, a good house to 
টা Work to do should think of 
: is ; 
ibe নী concept has to be speci- 
ag Wil cells of our organic life. 
"a will টি Man and the Sana- 
s ৪ the Heaven on Earth. 


SARVOPREA ANS DECENTE 
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Poverty, ignorance and disease will not be in the 
dictionary of human beings and the need for 


fighting elections and struggling for power would 
cease simultaneously. 


tent of his just needs - 


IMPEDIMENTS 


The objective is fixed as Sarvodaya. The 
roads leading to the goal are now to be ex- 
plored. It is true that all roads lead to Delhi 
and that the earth is an oblate spheroid in shape. 
The goal can be achieved by following the 
various doctrines, dogmas and the isms. But it 
can be achieved and, three different things are 
required for its adoption. An open mind is needed 
to make a healthy decision. It is useful to re- 
call that the prejudiced mind simply accelerates 
the crisis. The means should be swadeshi. The 
approach should be natural, The means, as 
Gandhiji outlines, should be just and righteous, 
self-denying and self-sacrificng. 

The success achieved by centralised society 
to banish hunger, disease and poverty is partial. 
It is motivated by selfish strivings and the re- 
sult is colonisation, grafting of indigenous cul- 
lure with alien and various complexes. 
Robber economy and raw material economy have 
thrived and produced inequalities among the 
inheritors of Mother Earth. This has made diffe- 
rences among the equal-born. It suggests all 
the more that man has not been evolving on 
right lines. His path has to be changed, that 
is, his social ideals are to be revised and the 
economic structure has to be pruned on the basis 
of Sarvodaya. 


The Technological Era has ushered in the 
big three problems corroding our major asset 
—the human family. These are (1) inflation- 
—slow and fast; (ii) unemployment, under- 
employment—educated as well as uneducated; 
(ii) co-destruction. 

The foregoing discussion necessarily leads 
us to accept this challenge and frame a fresh 
plan for the reorganisation of human relation- 
ships. The Science of Human Relationships is 
just in the dormant stage. This, whensoever, it 
receives attention, will cover the three funda- 
mental conflicts of man and man, Man and: 
Nature, Man and his own self. The need to study 
this has never been so great and essential, as we: 
find it today. Therefore, it is necessary to: 
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catalogue obstacles which are likely to sidetrack 
the devotees of Sarvodaya. ৰ 
-]. Power State and Centralised Society; 
2. Living Faith in Material or Money 
ae “very thing is well that ends 
well? and thereby less attention is paid 
to ways and means; 
Desire has outrun the ability to deserve; 
Individual Centralisation, that is, indi- 
viduals overburdening themselves with 
responsibilities, thereby limiting oppor- 
tunities for others; 
Taking pleasure in wooing shadows, 
shouting slogans and becoming vocifer- 
ous, thereby increasing frictions among 


people. 


THE Basis OF RE-ORGANISATION OF 
HumAmM RELATIONSHIPS 

If Centralisation is the root cause of all 
troubles, then Decentralisation is the panacea. 
Decentralisation is the reverse of Centralisation. 
It means spreading from the Centre, thinning 
the Centre, or lightening the Centre. 

The philosophy in support of it is scientific, 
natural and practical. It relates just needs and 
just wants. It is natural like the Sun radiat- 
ing heat, light and actinic rays to all planets, 
satellites and comets. The latter group take 
these according to their just needs, Further- 
more, the excess of heat received by the various 
cosmic bodies is radiated back at night. Tt is 
given back because it is in excess. This 
a of the Sun known as insolation makes 
ıt self-luminous unli imi 
the movement of ie i টি, 

gn pressure to 
low pressure; the rivers follow the gradient; the 
roots take the nutrition from the earth and 
despatch it readily to various Parts of the plant. 
This Shows the organic inter-dependence in the 
Cosmos. Nature abhors vacuum; hence no 
Teil nadine ees absolute sense. 
2 by corded by yarious 
sje rue isto ow tor at 
se J ss favoured and under- 
privileged. 4 
The analogy above 
human relationships, will 
questions. 


when substituted for 
make room for a few 
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l. What is to b 
2. How should it accent 
3. Who should bell 


liseq 9 
© phaseg) ` 
the cat,? 


The answer to these 
must be given to f 
Decentralisation. 


What are centralised are to 
The economy is to be bui 
bottom, from high tò low 
The teacher teaches: and the student 
father asks and the son obeys l 
I mean. The centralisations are of 
(i) Political Centralisation; (ii) Reon 
Centralisation; (iii) Religious টিটি 
and (iv) Individual Centralisation, 4 


e decent ` 
tals 
It anew fro. 


toy, 
and not Ab 


Vite 
cars; th 
this is Hy 
four the 


Next, where do we find these centralisation! 
Well, all these are found jn the culture of cis 
The cities are the points of maximum cove 
tration and over-centralisation, Such places a 
popularly termed as metropolis, megalopolis, el 
tyronnopolis. The local self-government is sits 
ful enough in safeguarding vested interests inn 
ways than one. The units of local লা 
like corporations, municipal committees, K , 
area committees, etc., are divorced E 
adjoining rural areas. This administra” 
up finds pleasure in forgetting th টি 
demographic and economic drain i রি 
from the countryside, Furthermore, T j 
cus urban areas are also partitione 


a continuous E 
© tendencis 


municipalities in nus 
These points indicate egoisti 
city area is what the country 
fact, the two are to be ter 

a region, The city is at OE 
countryside is at the nadir. 
areas. The city suffers 
haphazard development, 

side is either undeveloped © 

both the areas diversity ity 
Everything is unequal. Joitation: 
based on egoism and ep It i 
culture of unemployment. sip 

have congestion, high 

areas, slums, beggars, | ficial we 
personalities and an artı i aD 
city is like a giant rose T 0107 
countryside is kept by 
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Prime Mirister Jawaharlal Nehru laying a wreath at the A-bomb 
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Hiroshima in Japan 


FERETE z 
$; 


al 


T Jawa 
harlal Nehru being presented with a bouquet of flower 
at the Haneda Airport in Japan on October 4 
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During his visit to Hyderabad, President Dr. Raj P iven in hi 
>: - jendra Prasad attended an At Home given in his 
honour by Shri Chandu Lal Trivedi, Governor of Andhra : 


Asrey Milk Colony, Bombay: Bottlefilling plant at the Centra 
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fore the countryside always 


There ‘ 
this giant rose for help and 
But, as usual, this sympathy is not 
ut, 
o, sue os 
and over-centralisation 


centration à 
Itiplied problems. To relieve the 


a ulation decentralisation has a 
২ yes to offer This decentralization has to b 
টা) | a (0 S ৮১, 
| | | through by means of just, righteous and 
$ te] ini 
গাঁ | Jamie The planners and administra- 


[04 plans. 
f should neitner 
এ] profit motives. a এ 
© Decentralisation has come into limelight only 
ally. Suburbanisation and extension 
| Jgs is just one diluted form of it. It requires 
he properly understood. Comprehensive plan- 


be impelled by favouritism 
} j 


of 


// 


iat this stage is all the more essential, The 
tgs of decentralisation has to be 
td hereafter to be translated into practice. In 
Fi opinion, decentralisation should be planned 
ngographical or what is popularly known as 


determined. 
t 


inhi regional basis. The region, that is, a homo- 
pis territorial unit is the only composite unit, 
lle of solving various problems confronting 
j munity. Deceniralisation on regional or 
eephical basis would make available the most 
of | 7৫ বা harmonious function- 
OM lesson, a e নিও make this possible a 
i e arrived at by all concerned 
ia: 
A | ০৩০ of the population of the 
van (i 


Limitati f - 
i i) on tion of the size of the city; 
fen : of the density of 
n the city regions. 


1 
PNT মীরার 
fe we fixin 


Ns it 
4 ; k Ri a8 


popula- 


a 3 নি ao on these basic: 
Nan idea] mpossible to handle situa-- 
টু Failing this approach,. 
aS groan under the weight of 
tu’ ilsophy of a of ue city culture. 
এ 5৭ centralisation on the- 
entific, natural and practical. 
ie 00 of resources. It: 
টি ine plotechnic economy. It 
5 of everything is bad. 
০২ Power corrupts and. 
Notio solutely. This happens. 
“aly | dignity because of the: 


SS. The p 
/ CR ʻe remedy to this is the philo- 
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SARVODAYA AND DECENTRALISATION 


‘than a cheap slogan. 


sophy and practice of decentralisation on regional 
basis. This would open a wide vista of opportu- 
nities. This will enable the community to live 
and help live. This will relieve congestions and 
stop the corrosion of our major asse-—the human 
family. There will be generated a reverence for 
life and a true democracy. 

Decentralisation on regional basis is the 
way to appreciate diversity in unity. 
search for this objective should be detached 
dispassionate. One has constantly to bear in 
mind that the land and the people are geographi- 
cally conditioned. Therefore, the people should 
not be made victims of uniformity by regimenta- 
tion. Each region has its own personality, and 
our efforts should be to re-build and re-animate 
life in that region, This means that ihe decisions 
are to be made on the respective merits of each 
region. This policy is akin to the policy entin- 
ciated and adopted by Nehruji as regards foreign 
affairs of India. ` 

Decentralisation on regional basis is not a 
weak slogan. It envisages re-adjustments and re- 
adaptations. This point is very simple. If the 
entire quantity of milk cannot be held in one can, 
it is always better to-use other cans. If the cans 
are not there, these should be either immediately 
procured or manufactured. Similar is the case 
with cities. The major slice of population should 
not be allowed to concentrate in the cities for many 
reasons. First, it limits opportunities for a well- 
balanced environment and well-balanced persona- 
lity. Second, it plagues city areas with congestion 
and problems arising out of congestion, Third. 
there is a colossal waste of resources both human 
and material. Fourth, it hastens disintegration im 
the community life. Fifth, it is ready for co-des- 
truction. 3 

Decentralisation on regional basis means re- 
distribution of -population on geographical basis. 
‘This is all the more essential in the under-deve- 
70198. economies of countries like India, Burma, 
Ceylon and Pakistan. 

The culture of ‘cities is without real roots 
"The life in cities is thoroughly shaky and artifi- 
‘cial. Hence the adjustments are ill-balanced and 
would remain so—until and unless the citizens 


only 
The 
and 


.do not re-orientate themselves in these directions. — 


Sarvodaya—the welfare of all—will be no more 
Sarvodaya demands decen- 
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ese stat. বারন 
tralisation on regional basis as a practical step to 


: T বিরত: 
be taken to achieve the goal. iu: policy would 
er conditions { 


relationship 
এ 


Decentralisation involves four types: the people. 
Political Decentralisation. 
Esonomic Decentralisation. replace মাও 
Religious Decentralisation. would be a reality, d 
4. Individual Decentralisation. p2y a tribu | 


POLITICAL DECENTRALISATION 

eis এ as RELIGIO টি, 

Decentralisation can be iniliated with LELICIOUS DECENTRALISATION 
: Sa F ) 

tical Decentralisation.: It means dispersal of ali J a and religion has 

institutions performing administrative functions siage for many a century now 


and housing political power. This will elimi- and the dev have been 


nate local jealousies and establish harmony od in institutions like the Chm a 
among various communities. The dispers: s the aa a Ne Mosque, as if th m 
to be phased in a well-defined comprehensive God abinned and enthroned গা ul 
plan. This will increase and strengthen the places Not o: this, some নী on 
iundamental unity inherent in diversity. Thi pleasure in partitioning Cod i 
would considerably reduce the chances of corrupt thereby have divided the loyalties of the pel 
and illicit practices. The unity will be expressed true religion and true religious cube 
through the press, the radio and the cinema; and e A | 
the means of transportation will make pos- d is present everywhere and we call Hah) 
sible the organic inter-dependence from region to . by various names. A living faith in Hin 
region and person to person. Failing this a pre-r ju . True religion, as I udes 
a be ion i ete and his- it, comprises realisation gi the 
টিটি, ভি a pea cite an pustanee, (03৩, expression of this sel{-realisation E 
e capita: and nerve tion and Sangha are ihe basic 116 
centre of India in : 5 F This mi 
ee a j oe accompanied by has to be conveyed uninterruptedly a aa 
5 tne country an ‘om the true clergy to the a 


1d foreign bottom 
rule, This lke at রা 5 )১০0৮০97))) + nor hint 
ও policy of deceniralisation on regional may get the opportunity of realising | j 
: na reverence fo 


basis has other 
5 er ber if না ; $ ; 
benefits as well. Ti will make is means an abiding an 


ro -t TO 2৮15 রর 
om for the realisation of latent HE উর A O fact that we ae 
skill available + pap 


l in various regions, 
available better and healthier 
for offices i identi টি? 
a A ee residential purposes. Tt will INDIVIDUAL ঢা 
91185911075 in the cities. Th: = : Fp 
: cee ae নট উরে aes টা, 
20703. This policy is Tt is the prop of the 20917501616 
adopt it without fear or yee 


doubt, types. Unless the individual 
ersonality, 


all historical epochs, and the in the realisation of true religion. 


c 
if 


It will make evolution. 
accommodations 


A এ light, a self-luminous P z 
4 tS) be achieve . 


if war 1522 enlighten his own self first and thes 
tn mbehten his own nis ; 
only eke 1 ce 3 hould not be placed in 27 others. 0901 sell 
Siar This policy is gaining Christ kindled with the fire th and 
it is too slow. This self-denial and love for Tre 
রা existing indus- insured for men bliss, 
new They became institutions 
people at large have 9100) 
after their disappearan®® i 
world they have started pay”? 


the goal can never 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA 


7 ae : i 
have to be functionally decentralised so that 
group functioning 


thet 
- own 


ceases to exist and the indivi- 
working condition, I feel ihat this 


wani engi ১ নি s 
would enable him to take personal interest and 


নন nd Tanne : 

yropaganda ana pleasure in the work assigned to him 
হযে = 3 O; x 
21105 Decentral! 


; sation on religion basis in the 
itical and economic field and functional 
tralisation in religious and individual 


z i 
and gh hs বান : r ও 
i ie i 400] ha s would lead us to satisfy our physiological, 
Pr ht, g 0৫ x mi, ০47 > J ‘ 
E gya worker. +7 nological and spirituel wants and needs ina 


Spy all and not by t t positive ana creative manner. When this is so, 
) T 7017 ar 7 t } i 
it would we have Sarvodaya—the welfare of all, the up- 
I FA ; 


cs Eft of all. | 
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nly at the By PRINCIPAL J. LAHIRI, M.A., B.T., Dip-Ep., (Lond.), w.s.s.e.s. (Rtd.). 

jus devots : ক হু , 

g Cod all LOST KNOWLEDGE IN THE FIELD OF discoveries from generation to generation so that 
the peel EDUCATION each generation builds on the foundations of 


nis 00011015000 grows apace through research, the previous one. So the failure of our 
fi adds to the scientific knowledge of Universities and Post-graduate Training Colleges 
we call Halici. So rapid has he increase of to meke the results of educational research 
in Himikige within recent years ihat the gap readily available is a virtual betrayal of the 
আজ theory and practice particularly in the responsibilities of the authorities for building up 
If and Ul of education tends to widen. Again education on the solid bed-rock of research for 
Hfd of research workers engaged in digg- the real advancement of learning, for it betrays 
0 neces in the field of education have procera a lack of national efficiency for which there 
from ti লা of which are being seems to le no valid excuse. 
sty টি in the farthest recesses of How To RETRIEVE ee ee 
Rye: i aties instead of being made A synthesis of DEO researches in a 
lh ১11০ field workers in the interest of specific field of enquiry has been woefully 
It is true that in the field neglected by our Universities which should not 
Š ০ of ihe theses deal with only publish comprehensive titles of theses but 
“Om those which are encountered also give details. Now that Bureaus of 


0১ those y 
wo pity dil responsible for controlling and Psychological and Educational Research are 
toned 2 et iar S im schools on account of the being attached to Institutes of Education, it shonld 
Te is y 1 পারি i i i 
the Po Sh on yet too great a gulf between be possible for these bodies to place their entire 
tat Yorker 1 he 7 the indivi 
11001 | olleg m the erstwhile segregate resources at the command of the individual 


b ae he teacher, which is now researcher. They should have all references 
ie hs ae up by the more recent properly filed and made readily accessible to 
0111 Mens 98107. with their Extension রি All records of previous researches 
lls 1911৩ mn so theses deserve to die but should also contain suggestions for further 
af a a ey many others which research, bibliographies and lists of follow-up 
/ wo a Which : thought and new know- nvestigations on kindred problems. Without a 
ik L toom row light on the solution thorough acquaintance with statistical procedure 
A and Eons pee should be no research worth ithe name can ee 
in e CRE Lo teachers for carried out. So it is up to these bo 195 to len 
al methods. It is a the individual researcher the services of trained 


progresses by handing on statisticians and a panel of experts to whom the 
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Bureau could refer. The Bureau shouid Dga 
available tke results of educational research 2 
a form suitable for direct application in the 
school room, An agreement should be made 
between Universities on the interavailability 
theses so tha, any thesis can be studied in the 
students’ own University library. 
SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION DEMANDS CLOSE 
LIAISON BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
Scientific education demands the application 
of research on day-to-day class-room problems. 
If education is controlled by constant research it 
should produce results of outstanding importance 
in a few years. Hence the need for developin 
a closs liaison between a school and a Trainin 
College. Today there are few 
important in any Training College as the presenc 
of a group of research workers, drawn partly 
from the profession and partly from University 
graduates wilh education or psychology as one 
of their subjects and with a flair for research 
digging holes in the almost virgin field for 
research in education in this country. Indeed 
today so great has been the increase of mod 
advances in educational theory and ‘practice 
that no sooner is a man trained for the 
profession than he needs a refresher course to 
bring his training up-to-date, 
VALUE oF RESEARCH IN EDU 
Research is basically a frame 
attitude of inquiry which alone c 
the teaching profession a 
enlighiened procedure, for the 
or dip teachers’ calling rests on the Capacity for 
original research displayed by field workers m 
education. Research economises effort prey 
Wastage, increases effi Mie ais 
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being well and truly laid because teachers still 
continue to be ruled by blind tradition. In spite 
of the mounting cost of education can one 
honestly say that the individual child is receiving 
2 full share of the teacher’s attention and the 


বিবি: 7 J ] 
parent agequate surrender value for the money 
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pent by him on education ? Certainly not, The 
uation can improve only if adequately trained 
teachers on adequate : 


pay-scales are made 
available to the schools. Reser2ch will make 
e 
it the role of the education will 
The newer 
should as a normal part 
research work in various 
important aspects of pedagogy and establish 
close liaison with the general body of teachers 
and through them with class-rooms problems so 
that teaching and research may go hand in hand 
resulting in contributions of the greatest signi- 
ficance for the improvement of education, 
Two PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION REQUIRING 
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decline and ultimately disappear. 
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of their work conduct 


URGENT RESEARCH 

the problems that need urgent 
research in education may now be discussed. A. 
new curriculum for the higher secondary schools 
has been constructed by a panel of experts but 
the framers have made it perfectly clear that it 
is only tentative and that it should be constantly 
reviewed, reshaped and readjusted with new 
accretions of facts, truths, processes, principles, 
etc., as new facts emerge with the everwidening - 
expansion of frontiers of knowledge. It is ‘up i 
to the Training Colleges and the State Bureaus 


fs 


of Educational Research to embark immediately 
on curricular research to settle details finally 
after experiments conducted on, lines similar to 
those in Western countries. Then there is the 
problem of examination and evaluation, which 
urgently calls for a solution, for “in no branch 


does badness of design even in small and 
apparently trifling details of the machinery 


affect so profoundly the whole psychology from — 
the school upwards to the University.” To — 
reform the traditional system of examination we 
need to devise ‘objective’ tests, based on the 
technique of intelligence tests which will have — 
the merit of validity, reliability, comparability, — 
wide coverage, and of testing the application of 
knowledge to specific life situations. 
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results of these tests are to be supplemented by problems, unlike problems 
cumulative records to be maintained by each are usually complex, 
teacher. In this way our examination system : 
must be completely readjusted to meet the BPW el; a 
angle of approach. In order to do this, 5 to Viliate the validity erm wd 
‘will have to use a number of tests, such as, difficult, if not imposib] বা] 
intelligence tests, achievements tests, aptitude al] ed ional investi ations we €. Beside. 
fests and such other tests. It is up to the newer variations on account 
types of Training Colleges and State Bureaus the year, heredity, ma 
of Psychological and Educational research to status. 

prepard ihe forms of cumulative records by of equivalent or paralle 
research and to standardise tests and scales. control group and the experimental o 
The Training Colleges should organise short sought to } With the “hag Fi 
courses of training to train teachers in ihe applicatio: tical formulae D of th 
administration of these tests and the maintenance leviation and 
of the cumulative Record Cards. The newer For example, 
types of Training Colleges should send out the relative efficiency 
teachers in whom has been created an enthusiasm teaching, we can di 
for experiment and research with knowledge as 
how to conduct them, and should initia e, 
Supervise and co-ordinate experimental work in 
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at the Institute of Education for 
Calcutta in October, 1956. 


LIMITATIONS or RESEARCH 
In mental measurement we have a > deal pies 
Itimate and imponderable values f the 


টি which are not amenable to চি evalu- 
ation and which are 


unpredictable to 


variable, indeterminate and 
a degree, unlike phenomena in 
natural science. To give an example, can any 
kind of examination ie est ihe imponderable 
values of literature, a subject “so full of sugges- 
lion, of delicate half lights and shadows’? To 
substitute statistics for creative thought will be 
to court disaster. There are the dangers of 
ITY ing a research to an exireme length (e.g. 
haak more in the conclusion than the premises 
warrant) and of sweeping generalisation (e.g., 
when the data are derived from a very restricted 
field of psychological or pedagogical investiga- 
tion). We must not be carried away by our 
craze for precision, for mathematical exactitude 
through the application of statistical formulae 
wnen we have to reckon 


with ultimate values 
where non-statistical 


methods are applicable. 

we must not forget that man can not only meet 
a situation bai also can create a new situation, 

and thai this “creativity” of man and his conduct 
as determined by motives, ideals, sentiments 
ctc., are really beyond the scope of a behavi 
ourist psychology, based on a mechanistic view 
of life to explain. We must have the imagina- 
tive insight to be able to look beyond the present 
to behold the vision splendid. “If this vision 
should fade into the light of common day, not 
only will the people perish but research itself 
will become but a sterile futility.”* 
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On August 3], 1957, the British have pulled out 
of their richest colonial possession, and ihe last of 
the foreign-dominated Asian nations—barring, 
of course, a few strategically important pockets— 
has cast off the shackles of slavery and 
triumphantly stepped into the realm of freedom. 
Malaya, the latest country to have successfully 

trodden the path to independence withi 
Commonwealth, has chosen to be 
Federation. 

a ‘The achievement of freedom by 55,00,000 

People of Malaya reflects credit on them and on 
the untiring efforts made by their farsighted, 
sober and popular Prime Minister, Tenko Abdul 
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11008] The thirty thousand aboriginal people. of 
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in the jungles and 

of ef ve queer customs and rituals. They are 
in thou fot hunters and live on meat, fruits, 20013 
converti j barks. Their method of hunting is, how- 
ere cle, diferent from that followed by their 
jr CUO: Metparts in other countries. They put the 
3 pa arrows in long wooden pipes, take 
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with her husband, for the tribal custom allows - 


her to cohabit with any number of men of her 


tribes. She is also at liberty to leave her 
husband permanently. 


These primitive tribes 
religion. Their beliefs 
tially pagan. 


follow no particular 
and rituals are‘essen- 4 


Before the advent of the British in Malaya 
(1820 A:D.), the- political condition of the 
country was more or less the same that was 
obtaining in India during the 18th century and 
the first half of the 19th century. When they 
were establishing themselves there as traders, 
the various Malayan states—Johore, Malacca, 
Semblan, Selangor, Pehang, Perak, - 
Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, etc.,—were engaged 
in mutual destruction, Finding the country 
ideal for colonization and the situation favour- 
occupation, the British diplomats 
started intervention in the internal affairs of the 
embattled states. 


A smiling Malay girl dyeing a sarong 


Alarmed at the rapidly growing influences of 
a foreign power and impending danger of en- — 
slavement, the rulers of the native states awoke ~ 
from deep slumber. The people. . rallied to 
their call. Despite their exhausted military 1 


attempts to get rid of the common enemy. But 
the much superior arms and strategy broke their — 
power and by the end of the last century ‘the 
whole of ‘Malaya was virtually annexed to the 


British ‘Crown. : - ; 
Although defeated militarily, the freedom 


£ x ২ z স্‌ 


tule tamely 


‘panding Malayan 


the world-famous and stra 


loving Malayans did not submit to the alien 
and continued to offer stubborn 


Brace to the intruders. F orced by clr- 
cumsances, the British Government had to intro- 
duce political reforms from time to time until they 
decided recently to finally part with the jewel of 
their empire. i 


Varied and complex are the problmes facing 
this young nation. The grim and gruelling 
guerilla warfare waged by the Malayan commu- 
nists and the devastating devices adopted by the 
British authorities to crush them, have completely 
shattered the economic structure of the already 
poverty-stricken country. 


Eradication of poverty is the first and fore- 


“most problem before the first independent national 


‘Goyernment of Malaya and the Malayans look to 
their resourceful and revered leader T. Abdul 
Rahman for its early solution. : 


Kuala Lumpur, the bustling capital of the 
Federation, is situated on the river Klang. A 
network of roads and railways connects it with 
the rest of the country. Palatial private and 
government buildings, fine Homes and official 


"residences, luxurious hotels and cafes, metalled 


toads flanked by well-laid avenues and modern 
vehicles are the main features of the fast-ex- 
metropolis. Johore Bahru, 
Malacca, George Town, Kota Bahru, ‘Kuala 
Trengganu are among other notable cities. 


Constituted recently into a separate state, 
tegic city of Singapore 
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Malayan towns are generally situated on the. 
banks of the country’s numerous rivers 
later, they were followed by the Indian pio yea 
and missionaries—both Buddhsts and Hints} 
A large number of temples, statues and ৮ ity 
built by them have of late been unearthed 
various sites. A reference to 
found in the Ramayana. 


With the emergence 


democratic Malaya these age-old ties 
will be further strengthened. 
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A view of Borunds, one ol the most progressive village; in the Bilara Block 
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Ive around a Community Devciopment Block 
sRajasthan is like travelling in ‘Time. There, in 
femmall setting of a single v >, you could find 
muaposed two diffenent periods. two different 
Ses Wrilosophies and ways of life. In no other place, 
Pii paps, could one get so clear and direct a 
ves 30806 of the change that has come over India’s 
+ Minhyside in the course of the last three or 
n plone Fir years, 
d Hite There wa ran p : a 
and sta রা Sa yariety of manner in which 
earthed 4 Le a n presented itself to us during the 
ya is d ilira ae M visiting a few villages in the 
niles ae aay Development Block, about 
odhpur. Wherever we went, the 
friend MAP view, een the old and the new dominated 


10001 trast betw 


Th Bor রর 
Pe than ee a village with a population of 


thoy ee thousand, situated at a distance 
ice miles from the Block Headquarters, 
জা 
Dan, vy “Ss youthful Sarpanch, Shri 
0070 er csided over one of the most 
101৩ Bilar. pa progressive Panchayats in 
| tery Bee ook and of a seventy-year- 
e last a 8০0০ out of his village only 
a years and who sat sullenly 
he face টি that was slowly 
Ls. cont, of his village. 
X atin of (9 deepened as we moved into 
Soup f Block. In Bhavi, for instance, 
> anq 5০ drawing water for 
flleg o8 purposes from the dirty 
Pond outside the village, while 
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the bright new stone structure of the Panchayat 
well stood nearby. On the other hand, we found 
the same women displaying an amazing degree | 
cf social awareness and self-reliance in running | 
a novel and highly ingenious small-sayings ৬ 
scheme in their village. 


Panchayat leaders at Bhavi discuss their deve- ~ 
চিট, needs with the Block Development ~ 
Officer of Bilara 


What happens is that every morning, wW 
the housewife sits down for the famihar com: 
grinding routine, she takes a handful of com t 
be put aside in a gaily decorated earthen p 
specially kept for this purpose in every hou 
This is her family’s daily contribution to sme 


f শি 
“savings. By the end of each month, the pot is 
ful] and the money realised from the sales of the 
corn so collected, is invested in small-savings 
certificates. In one month alone, we gathered, 
Bhavi collected g sum of more than two hundred 
 Tupees—truly a large sum for a small village. 


21118 Girls? School at Khajerla 


New IDEAS ror OLD 


Instances like these could.be multiplied. In 
Practically every Village, that we visited, we 
ciscovered among the people a strong prejudice 
against sending young girls to school, existing 

pide by side with an equally strong desire for 

Securing some kind of education for the male 
5 Children. Impressions gathered lead up to one 
‘major suggestion: that people are ওটি 
নে S to new ideas, but once they নি 

10810 on to it, tl imi ] 
enthusiasm eae a A ao 


Officer of Bilara, a 
who bore genuine 
of his Block, seemed 
nd the problems in- 


“The important thine in york,” 
aid, “is to put first aed fst শা 7 
uc a thing as an hierarchy of resik ne 
9 my Block, for instance, nothing excites 
le here more than the idea of a new 


P এ 
ই 
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well; give the Bil 
field and win his be farme 


hi T Block Development Officer 
a ) wit! = | 
1s point with the remarkable ae Thy, 
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9 ate 4 
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The Bilara Block came ` into bet Pinay 
1954, and Borunda Was made th F m 
of a Village কী আধ 
months later. Y 

mmg normal agri 
SION services jn 
major portion 

ment potential 
spent on the co 
elaborate w 


of 


13010011011, 
ater-suppy a 

Today, after two years ¢ 
planning and effort, “Bong 
boasts of a full-fledged ry 
water-supply apparatus, Wan 
from three power-fitted, mi 
than hundred feet deep welly 
carried by large pipes to ah 
reservoir, which, dominates 
village scene like the colts 
image of some tribal deity. | 


The reservoir, besides seri 
the irrigation needs of thes 
rounding fields, feeds a 108৫ 
network of pipelines, with Uf 
fitted in every street ol l 

number of houses. This re A ix 
supply in the heart of the ia a i} E 
Rajasthan is. slowly changing int : 
Borunda, turning it into one 9 
perous and progressive of the ae 0 
odd villages that comprise the eae 

Borunpa SHOWS TEE WA 

Encouraged by the ' success 

eramme in Borunda, the 
authorities of Bilara are 
pattern of development 1n © =a p 
culture and irrigation, of DE clo? 
all other aspects of Commu at ell 
such as adult education, wor: 


large 


following 
ther village 


centres. Barring 
vities could not gather ২৭ N 
ra 
membership of the Kerla ; 
dropped in thnee months i tioned 
Adult education classes © 
cnly in a few places. 11076 10, 
This was, obviously, & a 9.1 
The reasons for this fale sa 


ca ১ রি 5 
2 Er need which they do not imme- 
(009 © q directly feel?’—-said a Village 
diate Ber whom we questioned on this 
i ২ A tava 
peel 1 “phe villagers,” he added, “are 
be pill only, bY those programmes and 
al nt use ঠা could be shown to produce 
iy al and visible bencfits. They are 
w | lee 
সা jm ted if they can have water, seeds and 
Tal ৯ tent 9 , Sia 
vl ঘা ars which increase the yield of their 
ag [01196 ৭7777 ity lì ; = 
he dent ae Programmes like com ity listening 
| xa Po 1 1 )1 : 
orun ig radio broadcasts, adult education, music, 
letio ite, appear to them as ymewhat remote 


from their situation.” 


"| the Block Developme t 
deed my sin, confessed that, while th 
ius, aea building up the physical fri 


ted, mas ua 


cer, on this 
r have succeeded 
e-work of a new 


. id 
minates W 
he 018] 
] deity. 1 


ides seriall 
of the st 
031 


mt 


village dispensary at Bhavi 


A lice 


Man 
ress টি they have not been equally 
E Serioj ately convincing the masses 
1Y of the new ways over the old. 
the Tynarg Optimism = 
ock Development Oficer was 


Bit 
e, 


h 

8 fist Fe benefits of the progress made 
by Wide] W years of the programme be- 
10000, available and secure, the change 
` Ae said, “will come automati- 


. COMMURS ES DR PELODMENE PROGRAMIE" 


n-you make the villagers con- - 
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Looking at the manner in which the benefits 

of Community Development in the Bilara Block 

were spreading themselves out gave some cause 

for qualifying the optimism expressed by the 

Block Development Officer. In Borunda, Bhavi 

as well as Khajerla, small communities of non- 

agriculturists, chiefly cattle raisers, weavers and ~ 

cobblers, felt themselves somewhat left out of | 

the immediate benefits of this development, 

which they believed to be biassed in favour of 

agriculture. “We all know that agriculture is 

our life and wealth and everything,” complained 

“Jessa Ram Raika, head of Bhavi’s small com- 

tunity of cobblers, “but you will agree that it 

is not the cultivators of land alone who need 


money, implements and guidance to improve = 
their lot.” rae : 


bike Se 


One of Borunda’s three powertfitted Panchayat aS 
wells Rank. 


These benefits, we found, wene also rathet 
slow to reach the ‘villages that were farther re 
moved from the Block headquarters companed 
with the villages that were more easily acc 
sible. f a i 

` Consciousness of these difficulties ‘am 
failures does not, however, seem to have dimmed 
the innate optimism of the people, Said Cha: 
Dan, the Sarpanch of Borunda, When we wen 

10 take his leave: ; | itn 5 
“Tt is only a many-sided programme 

Community Development that can benefit 

the villagers and sections of people equa 


` 
NE re ee tno Tm 
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We have given the people wells and seeds as many as 272 756 vil 
and new implements. It is alright. We of nearly 15 crones mages hil 
should now give them new ideas and values. s | 
| We are bound to run up against prejudices. 
k - But then, that is part of the perennial con- 
n flict between the old and the new. It is only 
the beginning and we have not done so 
badly. 


| 

| . 

“Took at the number of young village 
| leaders that are coming up, look at the in- 
| creasing power and prestige of our Plan- 
| chayats, look at the decrease in the fear of 
f ; authority among ordinary people, and the 
| new spirit of self-reliance that is coming up; 
| and above all, how could we have so many 
new buildings for schools and Panchayats 
| And so many new roads without the willing 
| participation of the people. Come again 

la -~ after a few years and you will see for your- sheet নি Rar of a bumper crop 
| self what I mean.” OE Sac LH 


young farmer from a U.P, yilh 


During the Second Five-Year Plan É 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME organisation of the National Extension Semaja 
COMPLETE FIVE YEARS mill spread over the a country nd not 
টায়ার ji lan 40 per cent of the National 008 
E n a short span of five years the Com- blocks ae be converted into Community Di 
z ৭২ নন উদর র্যা ame : lopment blocks where 1018 
(2 ty eet PEA 2 tensive work will bet 
taken. 
The achiev ene of tel J 
T ne sprea i 
হিট ite developiti 
intensive agriculture, © 
husbandry, cooperta 
cottage industries to bui ও 
houses, roads an hea 
welfare centres. om $ 
estimate, more i 004 
schools and 4 u 
centres have Dee 
nearly 55,09 d 
roads constructed i 
areas since t we 


however, 15 20? 
5 রর in terms of 
A view of an airy, 0005 and clean new house in a Puniab vill tangible results 
munity Development P বে! 27722175570 an 
Started in October 2 in India— is the influence which the vee 
nighty movement f 985. grown into a cised over the minds 4? i 
E es Tod or the revitalisation of people. Vast reservoirs © টা 
পি ges. *0day, the programme covers people havé been tapped 92 P 
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ivity released. 


great task of national plementation. 


beds pnd thou :0: 
f MINDS’ CROSSROADS 


the scholarly 
Aces congregate 


e great traditions of 
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of th 
a that men from many 


a to pool their intellec: 
| ik with leaders in their 


sesources and 
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১, villig 
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' Plan, te 
sion Serna 
andl notl 

0. 
unity Date 
re mote i À 

be ua 


of the py 
over Me 
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re, m 
atives 


ae The talk is on economics. Three ‘professors are listening 
01018 Johns Honk: h 
[লা । i S Hopkins University, 
e, Maryland, the De- 
K ‘Olitical Economy 
i a Mvites between 
| fellow Post-doctoral re- 
es of Rik tom other uni- 
n te ostly from other 
ping © Whose onl 


8. These 
= Various kinds 
ation. Ct such 


er or by 
university 
১9500 not: 
nd ee m on staff 
My ino. âle permit- 
dependence. 
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There is a new munity Development Programmes by volun- 
ye z the people and a new aware-  tarily offering land, labour and cash for its im- 
p among contribution in cash, 
material and labour in the Community Deve- 
3011010- eople are coming out in hun- lopment areas accounts for more than 60 per 
রী eet ds to participate in the Com- cent of Governmental expenditure.—PIB. 

5: 


People’s 


sund for International Scholarship 


One day each week this year’s group meets 
with their colleagues and Dr. Fritz Machlup, 
Abram G. Hutzler professor of political economy 
Hopkins, and one 


of their number 
presents z paper relating to his 
research. At these seminars 
everyone has an opportunity to 
comment on the work being 


presented, so that the scholar is” 


benefited by the suggestions of 
his colleagues. It is for such 
exchanges of ideas that the 
university exists. 


The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is unique among univer- 
sities of the United States in 
that it began its existence 
almost a century ago with a 
graduate school—the School of 
Higher Studies of the Faculty 
of Philosophy—as its major 
concern. Today it continues as 
predominantly a graduate in- 
stitution, though it also offers 
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undergraduate education in its College of Arts own lack of schooling and 0] 
14 and Sciences, School of Engineering and. School his city, resolved before hi “© medica 
A 5 S 


| টিটি, i bulk of his fortune for “the Cath to 
| He was determined to establi of hua P 
fi i spi i ; TA 
a great hospital with A meio Kr 
টি ৰ , a! {le 
i training course for nurses inv eae sch woe 
| The University includin REction টি 
| Medicine 2 2 ie famed ‘le 
| Medicine, Hygiene and Health ig th (110) 
of his wish, / © Teal, | of an 
ty 
]. antl di 
1| OND" 
| ing int 
atlier 
| l ae lt 
| i by him 
purpose 
ilar 0" 


istine 


1001 
That F 
fit the 
i priv! 
Wri 
fethe, 
5 


‘An Australian and an American research 
ellow concentrate on a presentation by a 


টি seminar college 


geniu 
iwo 
recog 


Paul Streeten, Don at Balliol College, oi | 
University, England, uses the bate 
diszussing his to-be-published Eel | 
It was the declared intention 
trustees of the University to found by 
which would be characterized te 
freedom and mature scholarship aie 
inflexible curricula designed to না ge 
for a particular calling or to g! the tat! 
knowledge. While sharing 10171 
college the obligation © 3 j 
intellectual -heritage of the LED 
‘recognized the additional 
expanding the bounds 
research. ‘Emphasis 19 
research and particularly 
coordinated and conducted Ne [65681 
close touch and sharing ities ip iS 
operation of . other universi or 7 a 
. States and throughout the w . 


an [9101] 


The University wa b alti 
EE s founded b i - 
| merchant, Johns Hopkins, who, 7 is 
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ships between great men transcend 
ia personal relationship, grow im- 
1 the boundaries of two individual 


- peyond > . 
80509 amily of man is enriched and 


২ and the | 


$ | lives: |. Such friendships are usually formed 

| P. “73 5 3 
A i a age, between childhood companions, 
Teal sg on ear) ৰং they grow up—seldom between 


18] 
an deepen 


up men, men of experience and outstand- 
011” 4 


| intellect, whose minds mature at a much 
চা. ‘When such a phenomenon occurs, 
] 


ee. line that it had been so ordained 
| ne lias the teeing ee aed 
jy him who guides our destinies, for a definite 
supose of His own, Two l comets, moving in 
Hier own orbits through eternity, have been 
 \aiined millions of years ago to come together 
Vie a short while at a particular moment in 
[11800 chosen with care by the Supreme Being. 
That His purpose is remains unknown to most 
tithe world witnesses a glory it is but rarely 
{privilege to see. 

Writing of Napoleon’s 
01416 Emil Ludwig says: 
|... (it) shows the godlike kinship of a 
It is as if 


first meeting with 


ner through a rift in the 
a despite themselves, stretched 
|. ams to one another until the tips of 


between them.” 
iendship between Jagadish- 
০১০ and Rabindranath Tagore. But in 
181 had “the tips of their fore- 
ch as ms a Souls also fused into one, in- 
oy that Phe, ie রি had more in common with one 
16911] 4 stature 180 Napoleon and Goethe. Men 
ee es jn ines রর cult to comprehend today, 
themselve এ fields, all their work 
th, they dedicated fo the land of 
010) Met almost at the turn of the 
Jagadishchandra was about 
Th S tanath three years younger. 
m Bengal had already 


Ih; Searchin 
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e Mishi of old, the jnanatapasvi, 
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THE SCIENTIST AND THE POET 


By JITEN SEN 


Wo elemental forces hovering on high had" 


£ wistfully, and sometimes. j 
~~ of the world of facts that waited to be p 


who would lead the country once again to the 
heights it had once attained—supremely un- 
conscious of the fact that he was himself sueh 4 
rishi, and that time was waiting expectantly 
lo set the stamp on him. Meeting the man of 
science he felt that his search had ended. Thus 


began a friendship that was to last ‘thirty years, 


ull the death of the older man, নু 

| _The saga of that friendship is told in 
Chithipatra 6, recently published by Visva- 
Bharati, Thirty-six of Rabindranath’s letters to 
Jagadishchandra and seven to his wife, who was. 
his ministering angel, have been included. The 
170 pages of notes and appendices 
letters from Jagadishchandra, Romeshchandra 
Dutt and Sister Nivedita to Rabindranath, 
also the poet’s writings on the scientist, inc-ud- 
ing two articles on his discoveries published in 
Bangadarshan. The notes contain exhaustive " 
and valuable data, giving the background, and 
supplement the main letters, making the volume : 
a complete whole. Sri Pulinbihary Sen, who has 
compiled and edited these, has given many proofs” 
cf his resourcefulness and devoted and pain- 
staking work. It is well-known that his re- 
searches have brought to light many unknown — 
facts about the poets early life. The present 
volume is another example. 2. 


Rabindranath writes of the friendship a 


(p. 125A): 


“Years ago when Jagadishchandra, in 
his militant exuberance of ‘youthfulness, was 
contemptuously defying all obstacles to the 
progress of his endeavour, I came into int 


with his vigorous hopefulness. There-Ww 
every chance of his frightening me away 


{0 
of 


truth, that it was more his: magical: 
-than the probing of his reason which, si 
out secrets of nature before: n flas 
his imagination. In this F ` 

affinity but at the same time cur diffe 


< “for-to-my mind he ‘appeared to: beth 


contain — 


o" 
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england (1901) 
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Sms Ohana Bosc nad Rabicdranath Tagore 
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their final triumph, 


jentist for 


y the pe own world of visions had their 
sihereas a their absolute probability but 
10110 significance of delightfu'ness. All 


same, +; 2 0 lee z 
i “al which not:only enjoys mzking play 
3 of facts, but seeks p:easure in an 
A . a: . 
8 fl view of objective reality. I re- 
7 7 % 
So Pier often having been assured by my 
3 | rend that I only lacked the opportunity of 
cy দা to be a scientist but not the tem- 
Ag এ Thus in the prime of my youth I 
এ] vas strangely attracted by the personality of 
1 | itis remarkable man and found his mind 
>A sensitively alert in the po ical atmosphere 
8]. of enjoyment which belonged to me.” 
i 9 2 = 
g o y= ty Eo 
8] cece Fe) oe 
o 
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ROM NS 38 en 


(2৮ 
[Oi One এপ্স জাতে Sy 
: ৮ লে BERR) 
PERE ৪৫৮৮ ভা, 


| Kot ag Bie ॥ 
| Rong EX 6৮4৯4 


| Th; 4 6 

| br ye by Rabindranath, ইরা composed 

1 o reception at টি ma ‘meeting held for 

agadish Chandra Beee 

3 T quotation ‘Was necessary to 
> Se friendship between the poet 
ঠা 0৩ Science, and the best way to do 
Thre i” € the words of one of them. 
ই explanation. He believed, 
t nae ae wrote to Rabindranath, 
scientist ® such person as the world’s 
Betson o ae the world’s greatest: poet; 
and th, be born only when the 
M first 3 Poet were merged into one. 
৮ Seems a fantastic theory. What 


৮১৮১০৯৮০৭১৮ Bosc ond Itnbirdranath "Tororo 
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25০2 
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ct 
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discoveries in the resurrected - Bangadars 


can there be common between the man of cold 
facts and the man of the dream world? Ordi- 
Narily none. But what the poet has said above 
and the man of science on many occasions, prove r 
that it is not so fantastic after all. There was 


rio dearth at that time of outstanding men in La 
Bengal. Why, then, this fusion of spirits of two 
whose fields of work are usually considered so < 


different? Rabindranath’s love for science is 8 
well known. What is not so well known is 2 
Javad'shchandra’s literary talents, His book 
Avyakta and his letters to Rabindranath reveal 
surprising gifts in the field of literature. When 
Jagadishchandra started making his mark in s 
Europe. Rabindranath read up a few scient ñe 
books and wrote two articles on the formers | 


DD ৮/৮৮-১৯১০ 
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Jagadish Chandra Bose wrote to his friend 2 
Tagore expressing his great joy at the award. : 
of the Nobel Prize to Tagore - ; 


Their lucidity and the grasp of intricate scienti- 
fic problems they ‘showed earned ‘high p 2 
from Jagadishchandra. It is also not general 
known how the man of science inspired mam, 
of the poet’s works, how avidly he read ti 
how they in his turn inspired him, -and 
infinite trouble he took, im addition to hiso) 
arduous work, to get them translated an 
lished in England: This was possible be 
the two, supreme in their own respective 
transcended them and met where absol 
prevails. : : রকি 


This is not the proper place. to € 
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> Jagadishchandra’s scientific discoveries, mor ; is 
the present writer competent to do ৯০, It is ae 
not possible to review the life of this remarka e 
man in the short space of a magazine article. 
But certain incidents must be narrated, if only 
for a proper estimate of the volume: A scientist 
cannol, by the very nature of his work, expect 
“the same large audience as a poct. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that Jagadishchandra’s name 
is known to only a few. But Jagadishchandra 
‘was not only a man of science, he was a patriot, 
he was a fighter. And it is painful to find that 
when we are reminded of India’s “tradition” on 
(very occasion, and by anybody who can find a 
press, not one word is said about this man who 
embod‘ed in himsclf all that was highest and 
most sublime in the India of the past. It has 
also become the fashion among a sect of writers 
to call Rabindranath an unrealistic poet. 
Whether he was so or not can be discussed 
elsewhere. That he was among the most realistic 
of men is shown by the fact that it was he and 
he alone-that went to Jagadishchandra’s aid 
when the latter was in very great financial 
trouble, when the Government. of -the day was 
putting all sorts of obstacles in,his way, and 
when most of his countrymen were supremely 
indifferent. - 
ত The man ‘whose discoveries: the whole 
7 Sentific world acknowledged as epoch-making 
যাও not get leave from his professorial duties 
p Ceuta Meeme ire Goverment ous 
aA দর k wou suffer! Rabindra- 
} ged him to take leave without pay and 
৮7765120101 the post, as his researches 1 
৮00 mere: of far pr at Sie s researches 1n 
ER ine greater importance than 
4 gv ork. Not content with mere urg- 
ings end ‘advice, he collected twenty-five 
thousend rupees from the Maharaja 
th a promise of mor i 


plicht R 
bindranath 


Nivedita for details 
vas work. Her rep 


and petty- 


earnest desire of 
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‘man’s theories, an 
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those who were abou 
which was personally galling = his q 

It is a sad irony of to them,» 
Government in India refus 
because his teaching work 
offered a chair in 


t him to 


i woul 
52 a famous Bri 
His startling theory on the livi 
living’’—that the latter 
shocks—had unsettled 4] 
scientists in Britain, T} 


ni, Py 
a Š that he sa 
Jagadishchandra: ae 
ay ou have & very fine rese 
vo on with it.” 
mT! 1 
Phen abruptly: 
“Are you a man with plenty vf mean’ 
All these are very expensive and you [| re 
many years before you, your work will ধা) the 
rise to many others all very important,” 
Jagadishchandra, who was then in 
financial straits, avoided all 


arch ini 


fessor Barret, told Jagadishchandra: 

‘We had a talk last night (Lodge way 
one of us). We thought your time's is 
in India, and you are hampered there. a 
you come over to England? Suitable fl 
fall seldom vacant here, and there A 
candidates. But - there is just a wi 
good appointment (a ne ee 
sorship in a famous Universi y) ৪) 

i ne else will £ 
you care to accept it, no 0. ১৯ 
Professor W aller, 
Jagadis 


work that, from being an 
said: 


“11 prod 
your work sil A 
truth ৪] 
eint 


Jace 101 
come and work; I shall p r Je 


“Tt appears that 
upset mine. Truth 1s 
a d— if I am proved to b 
at your disposal. Teach me 

together.” 

Jagadishchandra refu 
teaching would take a Jot of r 
work. and because he was Jong 


, W 
the land of his birth. But 
f orea 


sed poth 0 hi 
time ০ 
ing 


‘between the reactions O! EF a 


X ‘OV রর 
time of work would e ps the 
d those of © 


/ TRIB 


Pe sunset 
4 i 6 distinction N as 
904১ 


| to petty annoyances,” 
“personally galling 


jen. aspect of Jagadishchandra’s work 
11010 al to allow his researches to be 
js rolus s. At the time 


cial purposes. 


ga 


r commer 


h 
ফা] {0 nad creat difficulty in paying the wages 
jahe van assistant in England, he was 
rhis CSC = E ; বহি. 
a pr. Muirhead, of Messrs. Muir- 


well-known manufacturers of elec- 
the Company had greatly 
on wireless. tele- 
+ pr. Muirhead requested him to keep 


a Jagadishchandra a share of the profits. 
vf manif struggling and almost starving jndnatapasur 
| you hdn refused. At that time came a. request 
k will gifs the International Congress on Wireless 
tant.” Peraphy, then in session in Rome—Ser. 
n In [10101 country—for Jagacdishchandra’s ad- 
0 finan on wireless telegraphy and details of his 
uld MLB discoveries which he gladly gave. 
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Lodge if tountrymen have almost forgotten, and his 
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genius.” It went deeper than that. 
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would be a mistake to look upon that friendship - 
merely as “kinship of a genius with his brother : 
The tivo ~ 
men were throw-backs to the ancient days—not 
la their outlooks, which were modern—but. im 
their attitude to life. They represented perfec- 
tion in niskam dharma, the rishis of the-ancient 
tapovana, the jnanatapasvis, the seckers after 
truth, in this world but not of it. The friendship 
was. also very beautiful and homely. Rabindra- — 
nath’s letters to Jagadishchandra‘s wife, admit- 
ting his very earthly weakness for her .cooking, 
Jagadishchandra‘s solicitude for Rabindranath’s 
tiny daughter, whose suitor he declared himself 
to be, all these present one with a picture of — 
undescribable sweetness—particularly in men 
who soared at such terrific height. Tt is expected 
that more will be written about Jagadish- 
chandra, not to discharge our debts to him, but 
to acknowledge them. 

Chithipatra 6 has broken new ground in 
ihat it not only gives a picture of the poet's 
life only belles letters can give, it also throws 
light on some of his activities hitherto known 
to few. Visva-Bharati Publishing Department 
have earned the gratitude of all by editing 
and publishing this deceptively small volume. 


flow along this road almost all the year round: 
The distance from Raxaul to Kathmandu is 
about 140 miles of which Tribhuvan Rajpath is 
72 miles. Keeping up a moderate speed, a 
motorist can easily cover the entire distance im 


Prior to May, 1955, that is, when th 
Tribhuvan Rajpath was cut to its full formatip 
width, thene was no road communication to 
Kathmandu. from outside world. The exis D 


complicated. The last town on the Indian b 
is Raxaul from where the Nepal Gove 
Railway takes off and terminates at- 
head of Amlckganj, about 40 miles inside Ni 
territory. er 
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there exists an electric ropeway which can only 
be utilised for transporting stores and cannot be 
used in its present form for carriage of passen- 
gers. Bhimphedi is also connected with Thankot 
(a place six miles west of Kathmandu), by. a 
|! bridle path, which crosses two mountain ranges 
| at heights of €800 and 7200 feet. Till the open- 
| ing of Tribhuvan Rajpath, this bridle path was 
| 


EST BSE EAA 


{he only land route between Bhimphedi and 
Kathmandu and all stores which could not be 


construction of Tribhuvan Rajpath, the 

« National Highwa 
transported over the গা had ন নর 
handled across this path. The first air route to 
: Kathmandu was established when a detachment 
of Indian Army Engineers arrived in Nepal in 
1951 and constructed a temporary runway at 


Gaucher, about five mil 
Kathmandu. es from the town of 


The necessity of a proper road i 
> tion to connect, রি and ০ 
Nepal with outside world had been long felt. It 
was towards the end of 195] that the Govern- 
ment of Nepal came up 
Government of Indi 


o the difficult nature of the 
Possible route through the 
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| Amlekganj with Bhimphedi, the existing road rugged hills, the task of init 
lead. Between Bhimphcdi and Kathmandu, was entrusted tg the টিটি 7 
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Army Engineem dynamiting granite rock for the 
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constructing this road wis 
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The Nepal road গা 
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8৫ 
his machine. In November, 1952, however, the 
decision was taken and orders issued to transport 
dozers on their own steam across the bridle 
path. It was with great risk, the dozers were 
driven along the bridle path, a risk which could 
only be taken by the Army operators under 
such circumstances. This immensely accelerated 
the road construction work and by early 1954 
Kathmandu was linked with India with a fair- 
weather road. 

The monsoon of 1954 brought havoc to that 
country. It partly damaged the newly-cut jeep 
track, washed away vast portions of the existing 
Amlekganj-Bhimphedi road along with a num- 
ber of large bridges on it. ‘Communications to 
the life-line of Nepal were completely cut off. 
Nepal’s supply-system got completely paralysed. 
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Typical of Army Engineers, they came forward i; 


in aid of the people of Nepal to fight with this 


natural calamity. They worked round the clock ; 


for days and within a short period they brought 
the situation under control. 


Work on the widening of the jeep track 
started in full swing during October, 1954. It 
Was at this time that more. Army Engineers 
moved into Nepal to repair: the existing Amlek- 
ganj-Bhimphedi link road which had been badly 
damaged during the flood of 1954, and also to 


construct a permanent runway at Gaucher in 
Kathmandu. 


B: By May, 1955, the new Jeep road was cut 

to its full formation width, and side by side 

with this Amlekganj-Bhimphedi road was also 

completely repaired and the ' 
at oe completed. 
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staining and other protective 
e washed-away bridges, piers 
About 30 miles of this road Was 
80751098016 condition within a 
nths only. Construction of a per- 
0121 ‘field at Gaucher in Kathmandu was 
উ ovg (get n 1955 by the Army Engineers which 
00086 nths ahead of schedule. One of the 
six vies tures in the construction of the 
a hat all the construction plant, 

k el ie vehicles were airlifted and while the 
TA were landing On half portion of the 
the permanent work on the 
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hither porary 009), À 
insite my Engineers also have constructed a modern 


roceedin lamina] building, freight shed, hard standing 
“Yond and taxi tracks. 
| Within the valley of Kathmandu the Army 
eers also repaired the badly-damaged 
mi from Thankot-Kathmandu and from 
(mandu to the old city of Patan. This 8- 
a4 toad, which was to be completed with black- 
© “Mp surfacing was taken in hand in the early 
of 1956 and handed over to the Govern- 
of Nepal before the coronation of King 
ndra on May 2, 1956. 
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A short narrative of this nature gives only 
a brief outline idea of the nature of work 
cxecuted by the Army Engineers in Nepal. One 
has to go to Nepal to understand and realise 
What tremendous hardship our Army Engineers 
underwent in fulfilling a stupendous task which 
bor always remain a monument of Engineering 
skill. 

Addressing the Army Engineers at a recep- 
tion at Kathmandu on July 3, 1957, Shri P. 
Ghosh, the Communication Minister of Nepal, 
said: 

“We will ever remember with gratitude 
the manner in which the Government of 
India has helped us by building this road for 
which it spared hundreds of its experts under 
the able leadership of some of its most ex- 
perienced officers like Col. Ratnaswami and 
Lt.-Col. Grant. | 

“We remember also with pleasure and 
pride the 5,000 to 8,000 Nepali workers? 
contribution of their labour and blood to this 
achievement. The sacrifice of nine Indian 
and twenty-two Nepali lives in this sacred 
and noble effort will ever be a beacon to 
guide us in the path of duty.” —PIB. 


CARPENTRY INDUSTRY 


products are made to order, and the working — 
condition is most ill-proportioned. Timber is 
scarce as both the road-side trees and the forest ~ 
reserve are speedily dwindling. The products — 
made are also pre-dated as they do not meet the 
changing taste of the present age. The working 
tools and workshops are inadequate for planned — 
production or for better products. a 

The new C.D.P. and N.E.S. Blocks have ~ 
a very good picture of the local timber trade and 
it has been found that évery block desires — 
bave with it some sort of aids or aiding ms 
tutions to improve and co-ordinate the produ 
of the carpenter who is found in every villagi 
of the unit. There is a complete possibility 
creating small co-operative units of carpent 


who.are born artisans and who if given proper 
help will definitely improve the trade earlier 
than an outsider in this craft. These co-opera- 
tives can easily tackle the problems of raw 
materials (timber), working funds (from indus- 
trial loans) and > better workshop conditions 
With improved hand tools (achieving multi- 
purpose operation in simpler efforts) . There can 
be a system of collecting orders from potential 
huvers and distributing the same to the mem- 
hers of these co-operatives. The products may 
ps aiso be delivered back in the same way. 

These co-operative units will need, not of 
$ course a training centre (carpentry) attached 
te it, but essehtially the services of some trained 
persons who will be in a position to demonstrate 
and give shape to the underlying idea in the 
use of materials from the co-operative pool, in 
the use of better and modern hand tools, and 
in the production of standard articles as far as 
practicable, besides producing to orders, 


The timber industry being in the hands of 
Village carpenters as already shown is not very 
apparent to the common eye. It lacks in the 
Spectacular bigness of the large-scale industries 
lke that of cement and steel. But a serutiny as 
legards the uses of different materials will show 
that timber ranks with iron, steel, coal or 
ee 17353008001) as no project can do without 

Recent, years have 
Bess in the Ply Wood i 
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nery is in free Use in t 
main industry is, More 
the artisans. 


E It has been felt by one and all that the 
scarcity of timber resources js alarming and 
E something must be done to stop the টি 
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ae of quality of 
sing the production im 
ner ensuring eficient use and 
duction, of standard components 
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his branch, Whereas the 
or less, in the hands of 
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cided how many of the components can be me flamen 
interchangeable. And, lastly, the cononifreded 
manufacture and distribution of thes iteatfernme 
throughout the State to make then availa fund 
even to a remote worker for assembly, is toler ol 
made feasible. The work of standardisation Wh opinic 
been taken up by the Indian Standard Losi inpea 
im many respects. The existing industrialists} object 
also help in the research of tabulating the a my è 
changeable parts, and a well-laid modem k ] victir 
Workshop can always produce ale 1 an 
fications. These done, the ordinan এ 0 
always find interest in serving as stocks Man I 
these parts. me 

The salient features emerging a age | 
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production, thereby raising al 
living. sto intent 
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Yk ‘4 be a af Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. They 
will হং p ‘nd pulled down puppet Newel at their 
anial n ie, In the trial of Radha Charan, the 
he tetas hil of Nawab লা ihe 
cial টি rte Court in Calcutta refused to recognise 
of Produ 1, sovereignty of the Nawab over tke provinces 
81001811100 hm a ‘phantom’ and ‘a man of straw’ 
Oper many nothing left to him but ‘an empty name’. 
lsh insta) since the East India Company assumed the 
90901511105 of a ruling power its aciivities were sub- 
is to be scrutiny from time to time by the British 
san be mefljliament and every renewal of its Charter was 
> ecoLoniiseeded by an inquiry on behalf of the British 
these রাগ. The great interest evinced by 
m 01014] Burke, Sheridan in the last 
ly, 8 01] er of the 18th century served to focus pub- 
disation Mf pinion on the Indian problem. Although 
w আরা) of Warren Hastings failed in 
trialist bjective it exposed the oppression and the 
y to which the Indians were the unfortu- 
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was started in 1851, for - securing the right of 
greater participation in 


বা 
aaministration for th 
Le zi S 
children of the soil. T 


} Ram Gopal Ghose assisted 
by some lend holders and wealthy men founded 
Atta Political organisation of our ` country. 
Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra and Ram Gopal Ghose 
carried on public work for decades. The Bombay 
Association had a shorter career with a Vigorous 
record to its credit under the leadership of men 
lke Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai and Mr. Naoroji 
antep, It owed its origm to Dadabhai 
সী, and Jagajjadha Sankar Seth. The 
RS India Association, however, superseded this 
body in the seventies of the last century. 

The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 contrary to its 
name was no mere revolt of a disgruntled army. 
The episode of the greased cratridges was simply 
the spark which exploded the vast powder maga- 
zine of popular discontent which had long been 
accumulating. The constitutional significance 
of it was that it demonstrated to the British 
people once for all the impossibility of governing 
India without associating Indians with the ad- 
ministration in some way or other. Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, the last scion of the Moghul 
Dynasty, became the focal point for the country- 
wide rebellion. The heroic exploits of Nana 
Saheb. Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, Tantia Tope 
and Kunwar Singh are unforgettable. Even 
according to Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the funda- 
mental cause of the Mutiny was that the Govern- 
ment had no means of knowing the wishes of the 


people. রা 

Again in Bengal the Indian Association was 
founded in 1876. The moving spirit of this | 
body was Surendra Nath Banerjee and the first 
Secretary was Ananda Mohan Bose. By that time 
there were as many as 475 newspapers mostly in 
Indian languages. Surendra Nath Banerjee 
attended the Delhi Durbar in 1877 and conceived 
the idea of organising a ga 
and princes of India. In 1878 he toured Bomba: 
and Madras Presidencies to stimulate public 


thering of the people — 
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present an All-India Memorial to Parliament " 


that issue. - : 
F In South India public life was really inaugu- 


rated by the Hindu which grew from strength 
strength and has now become a great orean ni 
public opinion with a reputation Tn 
yond the frontiers of our country. Its 5 
were Messrs. M. Veera Raghavachariar, Hon’ble 
Rangayya Naidu, G. Subrahmania Ayyer and 
N. Subbarao Pantulu. In 1881 the Madras Maha- 
jan Sabha was started, In Poona the Sarvajanika 
Sabha which sprang up about the same time as 
the Hindu was started was the medium through 
which public life was carried on by men like 
Rao Bahadur K. L. Nulkar and S. H. Chiplanker. 
The Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj. Theosophy 
and the Ramakrishna Mission contributed their 
quota to speed up the national evolution. Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati, founder of the Arya 
Samaj. enunciated the concept of Swaraj in 1875. 
Swami Vivekananda who made history by attend- 
ing the Parliament of Religions in Chicago was 
regarded as a Political Sanyasin. Even his 
British disciple, Sister Nivedita, became an object 
of attention of the Police and the C.I.D. All 
these movements were really so many threads in 
the mighty rope of Indian Nationalism. It is 
said that the idea of founding a national organi- 
zation was conceived in a private meeting of 17 
men after the Theosophical convention held at 
Madras in 1884, 

uN A lan Octavian Hume who had been a 
British Civil Servant in India for 30 years came 
into possession of seven volumes of reports of 
seething revolt incubating in various 
based upon the communications of the 
of the various gurus to 


during the seventies of the 
solved to open a safety-valve for the unrest The 
story is that when Hume went to Lord Dufferin 
the then Viceroy of India to get his blessings for 
the project, his Lordship suggested fae the 
movement should have a political basis on the 
= ground that the Government required a loyal 
Opposition, রা 
-Intelligent inter 


districts 
disciples 
their religious heads 
last century. Hume re- 


; erest in public life and nationa- 
- wade a co-ordinated and concerted force came 
a ə the fore with the formation of the Indian 

i National Congress in 1885. Well- 
| sympathetic Britishers like Yule 
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In this connection it is meet 
that we should recall the hoia i i 
our British friends. William Ewat lata 
repealed the vernacular Press Ne ig 
Lytton. He directly approved the À 
movement in 1888, Eardley Norton th 
Sir John Bruce : 


Gent 
Cones} pkhale 


e son ॥ he org 
Norton, a well-known publ bir Li 


man in South India, whose protrait is sil hog the i 
in the Pachayappa’s hall at Madras, is yd the 
famous figure. The younger Norton who deny great 
nated the Bar in Madras and Calcutta মা] C 
his own against every Judge spent the lay the | 
part of his early life in India and laboured Weds 
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| ng 0? sive sessions of the Congress. 
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gathering of flourishing 
tocracy, it gradually 
£ doors middle-class intelli- 
Hl | ope? rt endeavoured to prevail on the powers- 
ee all possible means. It supplicated, 
Ze না protested, argued and de- 
Up to the Surat Session in 1907 stal- 
adabhai Naoroji, Pherozshah Mehta, 
ath Banerjee, Gopal Krishna 
Cong pitale and Dinshaw Edulji Wacha dominated 
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is still hu ihe imperious Curzon, the partition of Bengal 
adras, yd the consequent revolutionary upsurge caused 
n who dom, reat stir. Lokamanya Tilak in Maharashtra, 
tta and Win Chandra Pal in Bengal, Lala Lajpat Rai 
nt the tls the Punjab and Kasturi Ranga Ayyengar in 
laboured lMllidras thoroughly understood the impulses that 
1 he was Hlhught about this upsurge. They wanted the 
Bomb (alingress to become active and effective, Hence 
succes Surat Lala Lajpat Rai, the sturdy patriot, 
as, he mills pitted against Sir Rash Behari Ghose, the 
| year 40115017008 lawyer-politician, but the next 
tation Sion at Madras witnessed the unrivalled reign 
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mission and became the victim of a brutal Jathi- 
charge and died as a consequence of it, 

The part played by Dr. Annie Besant in 
India deserves special attention. We have had a 
number of distinguished persons, undoubtedly 
famous, great in their own way, in their own 
times and in their respective fields, but small 
in stature when compared to this dynamic perso- 
nality. She touched life at many points. She was 
a free thinker, an orator of international reputa- 
tion, a prominent politician, an eminent journa- 
list, an ardent social reformer, a great educationist, 
a connoisseur of art, an ambassador of our cul- 
ture, the foremost leader of religious thought, 
and what not. Her whirlwind campaign to secure 
Home Rule for India was the first All-India 
Movement for Self-Government here and now. 
Her internment endeared her to the people. With 
her, ideological differences never led to estrange- 
ment of personal relations. She had the greatest 
respect for Gandhiji. Her attachment to the 
Congress was not diminished by her disapproval 
of its later-day policies and programmes, When 
the Congress Working Committee was banned 
in 1930, she was grieved and as an ex-president 
announced her membership of that body. Her 
spirit of renunciation was unique. After deve- 
loping the central Hindu College at Benares, she 
cheerfully handed over the same to a staunch 
Sanatanist like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva 
who transformed it into a University, Like 
William Blake, to her religion was politics 
and politics was brotherhood. In spite 
of the fact that during the later part of her life 
she became the object of vilification and mis- 
understanding (Mr. Khaparde of Maharashtra 
wient to the extent of describing her as a Putana 
—the demon who wanted to suckle Sri Krishna 
with her poisonous breasts), she loved India and 
her people to the last breath of her life. In the 
words of Dr. Md. Alam, “She was the mother 
of Mother India.” “The memory of the magni- 
ficent services rendered by her to India.” in 
the words of Gandhiji, “will live as long as 
India lives.” “Her radiant spirit.” observed 
Mrs. Sarojini Nadu, “rekindled India’s faith in. 
her own ideals and destiny.” 

The role of Gopal Krishna Gokhale in 
spite of the brief span of his life was eventful. 
He was the youngest President of the Congress. 
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interested himself in the রী ক 
abroad. He tackled the varied problems e 
country with exceptional ability and রি 
tive statesmanship. He was noted fox i cları 

and correctness. His speeches are রি 
with interest by students of public affairs. £ 
was the first to recognise the necessity for an 
whole-hearted and wholetime 


selfless workers continues to function ১৪ 
ly even today under the lead of Pandit Hric ay 
Nath Kunzru, Pres dent of the “Indian Council of 
World Affa’'rs.” The traditions are kept alive 
and the precious heritage is preserved with meticu- 
lous care. A 
It may not be out of piece to describe in 
brief the distinguished roles of men that guided 
nationalism in the nincteenth century and the early 
part of the 20th century. W. C. Bonneryi, 
though occidental in his habits from. the bucklin: 
of his shocs to the lighting vp of his cigarette 
and spent the latter part of his life in England, 
presided over the first and the eighth sessions of 
the Congress and paid his homage to Mother 
India. Dadabhai Naoroji was by common con- 
sent the Grand Qld Man of India, He presided 
over the 2nd, 9th and 22nd sessions. Dadabhai 
Naoroji who came to be known as the Grand 
Old Man of India was the most respected and 
best loved publicman of his generation. Scal- 
ing over the communal barriers built by no 
less a person than Sir Syed Ahmed Khan of 
Aligarh, Baddruddin Tyabji, Ex-Judge of the 
Pombay High Court, Nawab Sayyed Muhammad, 
: M. Siyani, and Hassan Imam presided over 
the 3rd, the 13th, 28th, and the 33 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta, the 
Bombay, who brought into vogue walk-out as a 


form of political protest, presided over the 6th 
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younger generation. He did not hesitate to court 
the rigors of jail life during the Gandhian era 
in spite of ili health, advaneng years and the inci- 
dental infimities. The fact that he was chosen 
to preside over the two banned sessions of the 
Congress in 1932 and 1933 at Delhi and Calcutta 
during the dark days of repression proclaims the 
esteem and confidence he enjoyed. Differences 

he always had with the official policy of the Con- 

gress, but he never deserted the organisation 

which he built brick by brick and in whose service 

he grew grey. 


STATISTICS 


By Pror. PRAKASH CHANDRA TRIPATHI, M.COM., LL.B. 


the purposes of apportioning land, levying taxes, 
ciassiiying the inhabitants and determining the 
nulitary strength. The Ancient Egyptians had 
a cenwalized form of government administered 
with the aid of systematic statistical knowledge 
of the economic conditions of the country (9.0. 
regular returns were made of the level of the 
Nile, on which the prosperity of the country so 
much depended). In India, numerical data were 
compiled as long ago as 300 B.C. during the 
tule of the Maurya kings, and subsequently 
during the reigns of Asoka, of the Guptas and 
the Moghul rulers. Kautilya’s Arthashastra 
is replete with statistics of land, prices, wages, 
population, etc., collected during the Maurya rule 
(300 B.C.) and Ain-i-Akbarz with those relat- 
ing to Akbar’s reign (1556-1605) . 

For over a decade, the Indian economy has 
been subjected to exceptional stress and 
strain. The accelerated growth of population, 
the relief and rehabilitation for never-ceasing 
influx of displaccd persons, shortages of raw 
materials, of essential consumer goods, of 
avenues of employment and of housing, the low 
ievel of nutrition and of the standard of living 
of our countrymen, the menace of devastating 
floods, of pests and locusts to agriculture, our 
industrial backwardness—all constitute the 
immediate problems for which we must provide 
an answer. Further, in finding solutions to these 
problems, considerations of social justice and 
the need for a progressive reorientation of the 
country’s economy along the lines suggested in 


the Constitution have to be borne in mind. vif 
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Within this broad perspective, there is the 
further problem of choice between competing 
objectives. Maximum production, full employ- 
ment, lower prices, greater equality of incomes 
gl] these—cannot, under certain conditions, 
go together. Hach one of these objectives 1s, 12 
itself, desirable, and there is, therefore, need for 
a balanced emphasis on each. The task of 
economic statesmanship is, therefore, to work in 
terms of a scheme of priorities as between these 
objectives, laying more stress on some and less 
on others. This problem of balancing competing 
objectives is implicit in all economic decisions 
and is brought out to the fore in the planning 
perspective of our under-developed economy . 

Viewed against this background, the role of 
statistics in reconstructing India in the post- 
freedom era is no less significant. They affect 
everybody and touch the life of the nation at 
many points. 


PLACE OF STATISTICS IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
Some one has said that when the history 
of modern times is finally written we shall read 
it as beginning with the age of steam and then 
progressing through the age of electricity to that 
of statistics. This may be only a pardonable 
exaggeration on the part of an over-enthusiastic 
statistician. But the fact remains that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a large part of modern 
business is being organised around systems of 
statistical analysis and control. . 
: With an urge to industrialise the country 
during the Second Plan period, the problem of 
industrial statistics has also come to the fore- 
Ae In most of the advanced countries, indus- 
ae are collected under the following 
il, Capital—(a) authorised, issued and 
paid-up capital; (b) fixed and working 
capital, 
2. Labour—(a) number 
their race and Sex; 
salaries paid. 
3. Cost of production— (a) quantity and 
value of raw material consumed; (b) 
on other items, i 
= 4 Output—(a) quantity and value of the 


main product; (b) quantity. ; 
of the bye-product. iene vee 


of heads employed, 
(b) wages and 
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5. Power used—detai 
cost. : 

6. Contribution of each 

the national income 
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Such detailed statistics are i 
for every long-range plannin 
ment or the industrialists. They 
quired by every potential investor 
naturally wants to shed his fear 
concern in which his savings are 
locked up. 

The modern entrepreneur 
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needs, both immediate and future, of the dis- 
tricts they serve. When building a new housing 
estate for example, water, gas, electricity, 
sewers, schools, transport, and so on, have to 
be provided in quantities that are sufficient but 
not excessive. 

PLACE oF STATISTICS IN OTHER SCIENCES 

The science of economics is closely depen- 
dent on statistics. Economic laws refer to mass 
Or group phenomena. The laws of demand and 
supply, for instance, refer to the behaviour of the 
mass and not to that of an individual who may 
behave in an unpredictable way. In studying 
this mass behaviour numerical data or statistics 
spring into being. ` 

The connection of statistics with biology is 
almost as close as with economics. In all 
biological tests and experiments, two important 
questions have to be asked: “What is the most 
economical way of arranging the tests to give 
an average result of required accuracy?” and 
“How many tests must be made to attain “this 
accuracy?” Statistical methods provide the 
answers. 1 

Of late, statistical ideas have also been im- 
ported into physics and chemistry. The old 
conception of matter as an aggregate of elemen- 
tary particles, viz., atoms contained nothing 
statistical, since all the atoms were alike. When, 
however, the particles were given different 
characteristics the aggregate became a statis- 
tical proposition and the laws of its behaviour 
statistical laws. The statistical approach is not 
often necessary if the physicist is interested only 
in the properties of matter in the mass, €-৪.১ the 
behaviour of the aggregate of elementary 
particles, but it is necessary when he attempts 
tu relate such properties to observations on the 
elementary components. n. 

Vital statistics, epidemiology and public 
health are rightly regarded as being statistical, 
since they are concerned with masses of people. 
In agriculture, correlation methods have been 
used to determine what factors influence such 
things as the quantity and quality of crops and 
the weight of cattle. - Similar correlation and 
sampling methods are employed in many 
engineering tests of materials and articles. 

An occasional application of statistics to 
literature is also not infrequent. Frequency 
distributions of the lengths of sentences have 
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“pion ased to- characterise one aspect of the 
ae of Bes A striking and most interesting 
statistical investigation in the literary sphere is 
-a study of Shakespeare made by the late 1১৪ 
‘Caroline F. E. Spurgeon and described in her 
pook Shakespeare’s Imagery. She presents tables 

of the- frequencies of various types of images 
‘ised by Shakespeare in five of his plays and in 


AY THE Moghuls have no longer the former glory. 
“The sun of their power is set for ever; but its gla- 
‘hour is all afresh in history. 

Their love of power is proverbial. ‘Their 
“administration might have been sound or not but 
their sense of beauty and pageantry is almost un- 

“equalled in’ world’s history. © 
' A nation’ of sturdy soldiers bravery was 

bred in their bones and they had, moreover, an in- 

“nate eye for the picturesque and grand marked 
by a critical instinct for details and proportion: 

i Their Tajmahal is thus a dream in marble, 

“While their magnificent edifices of pointed spires 
; and cupolas are just reckoned as wonders of archi- 

tecture, = ae 
. Hunting or travelling excursions of the 

_Moghuls were wonderful, too. 

'- Astrologers came from far antipodal points 
২:06 the empire to the capital, counted rosary or 
» carved signs and figures and then, prophesied the 
‘Prospect of the imperial itinerary. If the fore- 
CASE Was a favourable -soothsay, the emperor 

started on his venture; if it rang ominous he 
ee aN, When be hay 
লারা journeys throughout a vast 

এ eine টে FE girse of people 
আটা ae ue po ice, footmen, atten- 

১:2১ Becompanied him with mobile units like 
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| = all clustering 
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752 the imperial procession, 
277 A foreign traveller like. a Niccolao Manucci 
= ds therefore ‘ Just and tacit. when he says: “The 
oghul Camp is almost a huge Delhi.” . 
Besides. the above, the emperor often had 
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BEAUTIES OF THE MOGHUL CAMP 


A Paradise on Earth 


‘i By BHABES CHANDRA CHAUDHURI, 
Hony. Fellow, The Royal Asiatic Socicty of Great Britain and Ireland 
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ments for personal comfort and use, wif 
also a sort of drapery chamber movin 
him during his sojourn, This chamber cous 
ali valuable, rich and gaudy dresses, clothag 
robes used by members of the royal fan | 


to station. 


Then, there were mammoth pavilion, Ws 
and camps specially to be carried on thls 
of pack mules. 
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a large train of royal porters. 
After the drapery-chamber ee wf 
proper site, the army officer he and se 
every care was taken for its sa 1500 Mt 
- of clear ০ | 
Then, began 2 দি potty f 
and stubbles from the ice of 
] camps. For this, the aH 3 Th 
roya ps. requisition r 
730 
ld somete ut! 
rimeter 06৪ 


shoulder 


camping ground wou 
or square having 4 pe 
or so. 

A wall. of 
ten feet high circul 


ground. In the mid-way 
dan # 


canvas or 
ted youl 
of 


Jets, towers, and steep f 


ae 3 SS 


ld be pitched” hun- , 


you 
| T ground wo : 
nal the ae and tarpaulin sheds on a very 
: 70 হই 
00819 nd engineering plan. 


the main pavilion was meant 
Min p central ad was called: “amkhas.” In the 
ee ki was laid out sis bre oa 
Ramee aie overncad Hung ০০০০৩ in the middle 
es and brocade; whereas in the middle 
A d ihe dazzling gold and diamond 

রগ তা wonder and enchantment to the be- 
1067 
[091 the emperor took his seat and 
a or held discussions with the ministers. 
er Bernier says that the emperor would 


eal 
মণ 


০77 
md „ome over there during the day and hold 
use, | i jon into records to see how justice was 
a UR te © শি . 

; ered, and fairness main- 
movin eas judgement delivered, a £ a 
mber 00121 


sich a gathering as would put in appear- 


es, cloth ees se m 

yal famij [2 before the emperor-in-council was- calle 
la okam.” 

and চা] Not far from the amkhas or the durbar- 


“aber was the gosalkhana meaning the rest 
1810-10036) where the emperor, after the stre- 
pavilions Wins rigour of a hard day’s work lounged in 
d on the |S), cosy sofas aglow with gold and pearls, 
Ping fumes of soothing tobacco vapours wafting 
glass, en around an elysium `of heavenly aroma ‘and 
wess p j ee a gorgeous pipe, or heard appeals from 
zilded Wit’ government officials or the public. 
mn pelea the approach of dusk, the whole camp- 
q on be ablaze in, wondrous illumina- 
ad 19001 i chandeliers and flamboyant torches like 
] see 10 i A এ : 
and seh না came the secret-cham- 
ring ০ Fences oe where all confidential 
salty Patched, a. ১5105 Properly attended to or 


e of W) This a E ere. 

ad, 110 Phe on aa course, a whit smaller than the 
pe al ae it was perhaps the most 
spout of administration; and hence no 


; 8h official could gain an access 
a “ithout let or hindrance. 
secret-chamber . were 
in. rather gorgeous and 
of stately but picturesque 
~ Cotton and . golden laces 
হন sides and fringes whereas 
১৭ door-mats and shimmering 
and „and pink composed floor- 
a arnishings, | f 


০০-0. In Public Domain. 
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Then came’ the rangmahal; the colourful” 
pleasure ‘salon’ of the Moghul emperors with all its 
varnish, aroma, glamour and brilliance running 
riot in varied gamut and patterns. ps 

This had nice screens hung on silken cords: 
and supplied the most dainty relish of music, 
dance and pleasantries for which the Moghul’ 
palate was just so proverbially fastidious, . 

The Moghul queens as well as the Begums 
were very keen and captious about toilet and used. 
rather a peculiar face massage and pomade, 
perhaps the best amongst the cosmetics of the 
time, and also used scents mostly preserved in 
caskets having silver lock and key. 

- Beautiful streets ran through this camp-city in 
neat and orderly fashion: each having been lined: 
up by rows of tents. A few paces offi the main. 
gate, stood the music-stand} where veteran royal 
pipers would often -play the tune of.an enthral- 
ling song. 

A little ahead of this place was built the 
sentry-box where every officer of the army kept 
an incessant round of watch and ward every 
hour by rotation. 

A majority of tents would be occupied by 
officers, soldiers, servants and other menials; 
while munition, food and essential records were 
kept in well-protected tents. _ 


Curiously enough, the Moghuls were very 
fond of pet animals and hence, large varieties of 
beasts and birds would accompany them during 
their tours. Thus, in their camping city specially 
made tents were erected for the upkeep of ele- 
phants, steeds, dogs, buffaloes and cats... .. 

These would help the’ emperor during hunts 
or in the display of a kind of mock-fight to the 
amusement and fun of the royal dignitaries. | 

© This vast camp had its market held in spa- 
cious halls of canvas within its enclosures. There 
were small restaurants that supplied’ drinks, 
medicated syrup, delicious fruit-chips, varieties 
of condiments and confectioneries.. = .. 

The Moghul Emperor was very, fond of. the 
Ganges water, that was often boiled, filtered, 
cooled: with ammonia . and finally preserved in 
cold storage. iL bg : z 


The procession that accompanied the empe- 


Lor on the occasion of his visit to any province 
or city was singularly charming. ~ ১৪ 
পু rode either a horse or a well-caparison 


pone 
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times, his throne would be carried 
Í gorgeously-dressed bearers. 
motley of 


elephant; some 

on shoulders ০ 

Elephants decked ina 

. ornaments, painted in sandal, offered a majestic 

foreground of the imperial train. The howdas 

or enthroned seats on elephant-back would look 

like so many little. golden castles in colour, 

- design, magnificence and opulence. Only 

royal members would be seated on these glitter- 
ing howdas, 

At the four corners of each howda were 
erected small columns of gold and silver, over 
which floated a canopy of the finest velvet with 
pearl-sewn tassels. 

When the procession started, the prominent 
officials and ‘the princes would follow it up 
on horse-back. 

There would be at least a hundred elephants 
in a State-procession. In front would proceed 


the foot-men carryin 


varied_ shoulder. 
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5 8 -what are 
A silver, each o 
soldered athe upper ends 
oldered effigies of vario 
us 


crocodile, etc., etc. 
Then followed the b 
nakibs—blowing trumpet ands i 
imperial anthems, Behind te Sgn 
manders, called mansabdars নি 
with lieutenants following . ৰ 
Then, paced up in 3 


and majestic canter 


long thick. clubs’ of 


n Y 
animals ik 


E th, 


S chats 


nd dramy 
amp of tl grando Thus, looking a i 
camp of the Great Moghuls, one would be rem © 
ed of the beautiful motto in Persian cl 
on the wall of the interior of the ey geh 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
t he guaranteed. 


The Modern Rewiew. But Reviews of all books sent canno € 
ewspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can any enquiries relating 
ereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
Eprtor, The Modern Revi 


rative reliefs from whic 
Master was taken over by the রঃ 
and used in the new mediun oa 
This furnishes 2 vindication, commas] ) 
new argument, of Dr. A. S g the DH 
view of the indigenous ong খা 
image which was disputed by i No. : 
Mention may be made @ re script 
in Brahmanical and Buddhis 11 accout d 
B. R. Sharma) giving 2 leat 
significance of this symbo ô 
times onwards and leading 1৫ 
that “the symbolism of OC race 
cf chakravartin, and the দি 
wheel’ are definitely Pie +0 
Reference may also be mA ho 
Rajair as-ociate ora 
disciples by D. 

list of identifica 
student of the subject. 
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ENGLISH 
THE JOURNAL OF THE 
BIHAR RE- 
রাত SOCIETY (Buddha Jayanti Special 
ssue, 1956): Vol. I. Pp. 882. Price Rs. 10 


The twenty-six papers compri i 
aN issue of this বারী ছটা 
eee cover the fields of archaeology, history 
PR i religion and philosophy. For lack of 
ee posible to notice here only the most 
তা ‘ টি contributions. Under the 
2 fology’, special mention should be 
হি, e article No. 18 (Significance of 

Syv Sio a A C 2 
she Ae ane in which the writer, after identify. 
3 টি a much-discussed coin of Maues 
ka’s 051 0005 
puts ‘Suggestion of the ae he the 
ha image in the indigenous scroll-like nar. 


Digitized by “236 Foundation, Chennai and eGangotri 
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| Ee Pagoda, Rangoon, by PROGRESS 1754৫; -) 
J ; ne Botataung Pago í es SS OF A PILGRIMAGE: B 
1011 ৮ রাঃ Chine) containing the story of dis- Suresh Ramabhai. Akhil Bharat Sarv Seva Chai, 
Rai) ts the relic-casket inside the old Bud- Rajghat, Benares. Price Rs. 3-8. 
Yel oe apa which was See by টি “Six years have since passed. Now all those 
ie i Var, ntiquities __ : ah 32৩ 
00015408106 the last efanta who take his (Gandhiji’s) name, all those who 
received his love bounteously, all of them like 
the E ae ine on নি Acharya Vinoba Bhave | 
Ma] over We fail ler- Ch Me sixth death anniversary of Mahatma 
r | bo n the other hand, one fails to under Gandhi (January 30, 1954). The: Acharya 
understates. The nation as a whole fathered ‘by 


Bait ol he + (No. 20) and the identity of the so-called the departed great is on trial. 
108 


cavalry a laque by the late Dr. D.-B. Vinoba’s mes : i 
{| podh-Gaya 0190 টা Moba’s mission of begging land for the 
Tans cone Vincent A. Smith and Sten Konow Jandless from village to village is called Bhoodan 
ooking a Nos, 21-23) should be reproduced in full with- (Land-gift): From this majestic parent tera 
ld be reid] sy, any fresh light being ee upon the pro- have sprouted such noble branches as ‘Sampatti- 
m caliph] ems concerned . Under the head ‘History’ we dan’ (property-gift), ‘Buddhidan’ (Intellect- 
er-memnty| fave the useful paper No. 15 (A Revaluation of gift), ‘Shramadan’ (Labour-eift),, হার 
lise on etl fuddhism in Bihar and the l ttar Pradesh, dan’ (Life-gift) and ‘Gramadan’ . (Village- 
1, 635-1197 A.D., by Bhakat Prasad Mazum- gift). Like Gandhiji, whose disciple and follower 
|r) bringing together epigraphic and literary he ¢laims to be—and he is 60 fn reality 
fidence (part of the latter being repeated Vinoba pours out his ideas in his post-prayer 
imultaneously in No. 3) to indicate the sur- discussions every day and these discourses are 
mal of Buddhism in those areas down to the a record of the development) EGER 
i century A.D. The painstaking account thought since the Mahatma left his mortal coils. 
i A of Buddha’s wanderings in Anga and A record of Vinoba’s ‘Pada Yatra’ (trek) from 
he eed Fom references in the Pali village to village is “a record of the progress 
[ডাল tee Cn Law may also be men- of the unique moral and social revolution he 
jue in this connection. Under the head has set jn motion.” 


i literature’ -wy i i 
in [ We may notice No. léural : ১ 
নর france’ of Sanskrit 0 সা Vinoba launched the “Bhoodan’ movement 
nts Wet by A. 3. Altekar hacer _ in violence-shaken ‘Telengana six years ago 
ks 55 ডা when Ram Chandra Reddy surrendered his 


DB ently discover i i i © d landless Harij Kun 
‘ ed'in Tibet £ টু jled land demanded by the landless Harijans of the 

fount of three MSS a 84161 a Pocham-palli village. The wiseacres maintained 

i ayaswal Research Institute of Patna. that this first land-gift and those which followed 


87] US supplement immediately “had been made because: of the 
ythian ll mitra and fa EA edi by Nonan background of Communist terror,” Subsequent 
one Ol y events, however, showed that people responded 


ar contain} 4 : 
|] mng an important not the টু 
g COW ks an teachings Ka টন B addhist মত to Vinoba’s call even when there was no commu- 


81711011001 ; E ing in the background 
ch © known onl ions, Dist or other terror lurking in the background. 
ie ee comprised a ঠি IE দা Doubting Thomases now took the field and 
ny er th. € remaining . argued that enough land for the country’s land- 
19 (0৫05 heag ems papers mostly. come a : নর 
k „ead ‘Religion and Philosophy’, -the less millions could not be obtained by begging. 
011 8007 bein N . 2. +. Vinoba decided to make Bihar a’ test-case and 
00010410851 ১5106 No. 25 (Magical beliefs 
শি “Ons in Buddhism) containing a #2 example. From the Uttar Pradesh he crossed 
1৫978177175 © into Bihar on September 14, 1952 and left the 
State for: West Bengal on the New Year’s eve, 
1955, after a stay of 889 days. He had fixed 
Bihar’s quota of land-gift at thirty-two lakhs of . 


lastly 
» (Dp: of the th ` 
j ling ie of B o thoughtful paper No. 14 acres. More than twenty-two lakhs of acres 


usm on Indian thought and 


ho Oa Dich et Mookerjee) covering, though (22,32,474.36 acres) had been collected before 
n q Sively, a very wide and important he left. | 

bie TE এ ite wae The Bhoodan movement, in Vinoba’s own 
165. x p . U. N. GHosHAL words, is “essentially a moral movement.” 


“Mine,” ‘says Vinoba, “is not so much-to prosa 
í এ 
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an earlier edition and s 
= Yeceived well by the re 


a vow to make his “m 


তে 


We ot in Puory_as is to- bring it home 
vide food up Ue a are PE their food, 
to the people that before they tas S 
they must share it with others. T want to cr 

OET œ Of gwi this age of taking so 
an atmosphere of giving In 587, j 
that non-possession and co-operation, in p. Bee 
of ownership and competition, may be the Dees 
of life” What is Vinoba’s ultimate objective: 
In his own words, “Through Bhoodan I want pe 
bring equality in the political, economic and 
social spheres, I want that every village must 
have its own arrangement of education, indus- 
tries and crafts, land-distribution, defence, 
marketing and every village should have a 
Mandal to decide about the things to be sold or 
purchased from without. This isywhat I call 
Sarvodaya. This is also the foundation of 
Samya-yogi Samaj.” 

Will the objective. be achieved? Will 
Vinoba’s target—collection of five crore acres of 
land by 1957—be reached? They may. They may 
not. But Vinoba, the “man of meek majesty” 
will yet go down in history as one of the great 
Indians of all times. He is one of the very few, 
who enables us, to retain our faith in humanity, 
its aus of commission and omission notwith- 
standing. 

_» Suresh Ramabhai gives in simple English 
a thrilling account of Vinoba Bhabe’s progress 
through Bihar. He and his associates are all pil- 
grims in the truest sense of the term. The shrine 
of “Sarvodaya’ (good of all to the fullest extent) 
is the cherished destination, Vinoba’s trek 
through rural India is a unique pilgrimage and 
& more apposite title for the book under review 
could have been hardly thought of. 

ad The book bears the impress of the author’s 
mae ae Maps showing the “pilgrim’s progress” 

Toug Bihar, a chart showing  districtwise 
a taa ER eitie ৫ in Bihar, an index 
auc a lew well-repro uced photographs add to 
cuits nee the book, Printing and binding are 


. : Sri Ram 
Sh L 2 
A Tie y . Į . R . Inst tute, H oshar pu 22 I rice 


The volume under review is the reprint of 


ns peat it has been 
well | reading public. h 

Pratap Singh of Mewar (1572-1597), whe 

other’s milk resplendant.” 

one of the great immortals of টি Bae 

ned author faithfully. narrates. the life-story 

rightly concludes, “A great 

brave warrior, a successful organiser, 
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5 2 2 generos: +. | 

na US: fon. 
পারার, to be honoured - ite Pry, | 3 
the lucid 7 simp] Steven yt | wo 

ae ee of the book make gy on: 
be ing. An index, an exhaustive টি ঢা ' 
and a number of Pictures, amon ] থা 1:৮৫ 
the charm and usefulness of th others, a hav 
under review. Ae slender Vth | the 


SUDHANSU Bran Mook, 
Te 
ASHRAM OBSERVAN 


By M. K. Gandhi, Publishny os N ACM 


ed by the N 


Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Pp. w a 
Re. 1. ` Pry me 
An ashrama as Gandhi conceived ibis, | oll 


social laboratory away from the madding আম | 14 
but ever in touch with society, where wil | 17. 
problems ane studied and solutions offered h| ] 
detached spirits. To read these pages, there | th 
is to see a great soul in his social laborsioy.| ftu 
Gandhi says: 
“The reader has, perhaps, now seen thi | 
the ashrama set out to remedy what it thoug | silos 
were defects in our national life from thet 
gious, economic, and political standpoints 
As with the individual so with the nto), 
character is the foundation of all progres. 8 
in order to build sturdy characters who 
be leaven to society he insisted on the 0 
ance of certain rules of conduct by pee. 
The book relates the nature and way of lt 
ance of these rules of conduct. . ay vihti 
Here is a pilgrim on his march 


alices necessary for 
“Gandhi on the. Observe noa i 
the second.. The third gives ©™ 
gram Ashram. . 


| এরিক nd BEY 
; g: BY aba 
MAURITIAN এন "pond, Bama | 


9. AB 
This booklet. is intended t 
duction to the present state i 
tius. The island has 2 fe 
corporate. life, and with we 


05 
e ore and more t 
seeks m Jume We 


reproduction of articles. OF iiy 


tius. Culturally, 
there is a bond, pele A 
and we may hope 518 


iiy | 80002 A link, or 1S supposed to supply a 
er the | inlet aition. WEM 
Etag, ay link 32 wonders if a continued narration of the 
Ploy | Or the 19th and 20th centuries would not 
logy, | sents 2 10090 more to the understanding of 
TS, addy, | have © rai which. the Mauritians have faced 
ler Volt the rob h they will solve. দু 
odie $ P. R. SEN 


; gE FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM 
A010, | 71005900551 Study: By Satish Chandra 
aria (185 M.A, Ph.D., Lecturer. in Philo- 
Prig phy, Calcutta University. Published by the 
‘ed ae. | ator and to-be had of Messrs. Das Gupta 
ed li 54105 Ltd, 54-8, College Street, Calcutta. 
ay a py, 178 + tiv.. Price Rs. 3-8. 
offered | Dr, S. C. Chatterjee, the esteemed author 
, there | aj ihe book under review, is an experienced 
laboratory, [থা in Indian Philosophy and the learned 
ythor of three important works on the same 
‘abject. His excellent introduction to Indian 
fhilosophy has been widely appreciated and 
iready translated into Hindi by Jha and 
‘lisa. In the present volume the author gives 
M 1 philosophical interpretation of Hinduism as 
0] iteigion in the light of Western thought, since 
the obser le keenly feels an urgent need of such a study 
| un times. “The object of this book,” observes 
cer 099, “Ys to present the fundamental prin- 
|S and doctrines of the Hindu religion with 


7 soen tht 
„it thougt 
m the Ie 


z of oh 


n 1101 00105020102] background, partly implicit in 
compati | ied 18100105611, but more fully and explicitly 
6 first Diy in the different systems of Hindu philo- 
the গা, Those who re not conversant with 
that ob 08101105005 are, therefore, apt to mis- 
ene This b and misrepresent Hindu religion.” 

g for» | thant ook divided into twelve readable: 


| ers Wi ; wy 

an teen y an index and a bibliography of 
|, alua; 

TH cut tye lab] 


€ works referred to, is meant to 


| 8 ‘purposes tl ns 5 ie 
el nt’ as wel]. of the University stu 
nd m | Hing, ae aS general readers interested in 
pory Sophy and religion, In the first 


t the. 
tition y thoughtful author attempts a decent 


0. A gf pt Of its ori tinduism and the Central teach- 
Be | Was 91 Scriptures and. observes that 
89] Rare টা tic religion. “Hinduism may thus 
of S ae fon, the author rightly remarks, “as a 
jis A yi in tpa OF monotheism | which ‘believes 
a y y tenia) St Unity of gods in God, rather than. 
080৩ te 8০৫৩ for God.” In the following. 


নর Rony of ty, etue: of God, conception of self, 


| H উঃ Gog ad, doctrine of rebirth, law of 
i 4 Me of bondage and liberation, 


_ hope to 


 Diatzes by APOORO aa ans GENO ...... 


Raja-yoga, Bhakti-yoga, ‘Jnana-yoga as well 
as Karma-yoga are discussed with profound 
scholarship and clarity with profuse quotations 
from our main scriptures. In the second chap- 
ter while describing the immanent nature of 
God the erudite author gives to my surprise a 
suitable quotation from my Bengali translation 
of the Chandi. I am afraid, the erudite author 
1S not aware of my English rendering of ` the 
Devi-mahatmya published years ago in Madras, 
from which it would have been easier to quote 
the same. During the masterly treatment of 
subjects mentioned above, basic scriptures like 

Rig-Veda, various Upanishads, Gita, Devi- 

Bhagavata, Prakarma Panchika, Vishnu Bhaga- 

vata, Manu Smriti, Yogasutras, Brahmasutras 

and others as well as Western authorities like 

William James, Martineau, Harold Hoffding 

and the like are quoted aptly. ‘The book has 

been immensely interesting, informative and 

authoritative and rightly deserves a perusal by 

the public and students concerned. 


SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


TOWARD PLURALIST SOCIETY: By K. 
K. Sinha, Published by Writers’ House, 211, 
Park Street, Calcutta-17. Pp. xv + 208. Price 
Rs. 8. 


In this collection of essays, Shri Sinha, 
a well-known journalist and prominent leader 
of the Radical Democratic Movement analyses 
some of the current problems facing the Indian 
Society to conclude that it is only through the 
promotion of a pluralist society, offermg scope 
for development equally to the other forces 
along ‘with the political one, that one could 
achieve an improvement upon the 
existing order. The essays are an index of the 
wide range of the author’s interest and know- 
ledge. The topics discussed range from the prob- 
lem of loneliness in life to economic planning of 
society, India’s foreign policy, the role of poli- 
tical parties, the personality of Pandit J awahar- 
ial Nehru and so.on. The author’s manner of 
presentation of the topics is ‘provocative and 
the reader would find much food-for thought in 


the discussions even though he may not always 
agree with the author. The book, taken as a — 


whole, is ‘a welcome ‘addition to the literature 
dealing with socio-economic criticism. The price. 
however seems to be a bit too much for this 
country. i : 


bod 
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HINDI 
HAMARI ARTHIK SAMASYAEN: By G. 
P. Gupta. Rama Prasad and Sons, Agra. Pp. 


$59. Price Rs. 5. 
This is a collection of the author’s fifty 


essays, written from time to time, on our various 
economic problems, such as, Food, Rural Re- 
construction, Industry, Five-Year Plan, Colombo 
Plan, Capital, Labour, Banking and Commer- 
cial Education, They are marked by a basic 
background, which can easily enlighten the mind 
of the lay reader. 
G. M. 


GUJARATI 


ISHU KHRIST: By Kishorlal Ghanashyam- 
das Mashruwala, Navajiban Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. Reprint from Revised and En- 
larged Edition in 1941. Published in March, 
1957. Price ten annas only. 


The 1st edition of this book dates as far 
back as 11925) and it was intended to be of a 
series of biographics of great men who were 
supposed to be incarnations of God. Mashruwala 
certainly had no faith in the work of proselytiz- 


Third Impression 


THE LAST 


world gave His 
| Uddhaya, which form the main 
great Hindu Scripture, 
Important as 
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ST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 


(Text With English Translation And Notes) 
By : 

= SWAMI MADHAVANANDA : 
agavân Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the aren® of the 
parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follo 
portion of the Eleventh Book ০ 
: Shrimad-Bhagavatam. : 
the i those found in the Gita. The Present Volum 

Immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddbav® 

: 876-+yii. Price: Bs. ae 
Fine printing with excellent get-up 
SHRAMA :: 4, WELLINGTON LANE, 
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rist, ang pa bu ae 
১০১7২] 
give to th toot | 

Ug 


b ti 
e he took tè | 


deals with the life of 
background of John tha 
activities of Jesus, his worshi 
cution and crucifixion: t 
Hie two sermons and th 
also some sayings of Chrisf: ` | 
with short but critical chew Pat tf ২ 
glossary of about 3 score Tal (ae 
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17 | dramat 
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languages. 


wel; 


e 28 


These teachings * | 
e contains 


CALCU 


a 


bith ay Gilbert Murray 


Re J jn an article in The Aryan Path Derek 
২088] গান pays deservedly high tribute to 
Pat or Gilbert Murray, world-known intellec- 
nd a gy রঃ nial humanitarian leader, who recently 
ae away at the age of ninety-one. Professor 
| Matto. verse-translations of-classical Greek 
d Murray's A 
: been; k | 10195 helped bridge the gulf between the 
Pronouns fen man outside the pale of classical 
ary be gs} uation and the culture in which much of 
Cause Wil Fete intellectual life is rooted : 


nt with, f 
i 7 On May 20th Gilbert George Aime Murray 
W A {fed at Boar’s Hill, Oxford, aged ninety-one. 


Ro great Hellenist, a great humanist, and an 
e 87180816019 worker for peace, this holder of 
fe Order of Merit combined the preciser claims 
_ | scholarship with the broader obligations to 
our ind In general. Nineteenth-century libera- 
—— Was fed by three streams of thousht : by 
Hpigelical Christianity, by Utilitarian ethics 
ৰ en: and by Classical Graeco-Roman 
| tia 2 Murray’s liberalism derived from 
brary টা Active in.so many contem- 
[iay liberal e Was essentially a nineleenth- 
[50001 Wee in the mode and direction of 
D ) in his high principles and moral 
WA fey 
In two তি Pe offices held by him indicate 
í al concerns. From 1908-36, he 


| Repi 
In. Us Prof 
18, e oen of Greek at Oxford. From 


16 Un Chairman of the League of 
Widen, 2023 and fr =f 
Mat of th tom 1928-40, he was 
i lh lectual ae International Committee of 
hi, Was lenge On To some, then, Dr. 
1 ৩ ও as a researcher into Greek 
19 > aS a singularly popular trans- 


anne amatist, and to others, as 
ie 9: peaceful policy between 
lese three activities were in 
ee a which Syed from his passion for 
y im, yet study of Greek first 

ended mine for many savants, has 
confine a philological passion—a 
Murra cult of the letter—became, 
cour ae a fountainhead of culture; 
in the’ nity and wisdom. Viewing 
Words of Scott Holland, as 
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a record of “dead heroisms,” he was led to 
promote their spirit and lesson in terms 
applicable to the present day. Thus history, 
which others may regard as a knowledge of the 
dates of battles, pacts and kings, was for him 
something richer, more alive and philosophic; 
It was, as Lord Acton put it, “a continuous 
development, not a burden on the memory but 
an illumination of the soul.” 

Dr. Murray’s view, of politics and culture 
was not that of the specialist, a point he illus- 
trates in his Greek Studies (1946) by the follow- 
ing anecdote : 

“Two members of the House of Commons 
Were once discussing why it was thal Mr. 
Gladstone, when compared with such highly able 
and industrious colleagues as Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Sir Charles Dilke, seemed to tower 
above them by a sort of ‘greatness’ of mind 
and character. ‘One thing is’ said one of them, 
‘that Mr. Gladstone spends his spare time read- 
ing Homer and Plato and Dante and the Bible, 
whereas Dilke and Chamberlain mostly read 
bluebooks.’” 


Now Dr. Murray readily conceded that the 
Plato-reading statesman today may appear 
rather the amateur when set beside the 
politician who considers himself “a solicitor of 
the nation” (whose function is te attend to 
his “clients? interests, not to indulge in unsel- 
fishness on their behalf or to secure them a 
reward in heaven”). Nonetheless, Dr. Murray 
believed that civilization and its amenities are 
best preserved by those who have learnt to 
bridge the gap between statistics and the ancient 
classics—the different disciplines of the blue- 
book and of Homer. Certainly the element of 
Hellenic thought colouring his discussion of : 
peace is responsible for no untempered idealism. 
The student of hubris or calamitous pride, 
revealed in the great Greek tragedies, knows 


that man is prone to evils not to be sentimen: _ 


tally dismissed. But this does not mean that 
a cynical theory of raw opportunism (or 
realpolitik as the Germans once called it) is any 


more justified than a programme of naive 


utopianism. Between these two conflicting ex- 
tremes, Dr. Murray sought out a third way: 
one of idealism founded on fact, 
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As might be expected from a Greecian, Dr. 
Murray’s pacifism was of a qualified order, His 
theory of peace is set forth in the first chapter 


of his book The Ordeal of This রিল 
vins by repudiating the idea o 
11527 ie mere respite from 


i K gative thing, a ¢ 
eon তা Peace, he tells us, drawing 
upon Aristotle’s definition of happiness, e 
“unimpeded activity” —the condition in which 
man can most satisfactorily answer, without 
interference, the call of the “good life.” This 
dynamic notion of peace finds a place within it 
for strife and competition, but the strife which 
it considers permissible and natural is not the 
politicized violence of war, which Dr. Murray 
humorously describes as “one particular develop- 
ment of the principle of strife, just as Bluebeara’s 
household was one particular development of the 
principle of marriage.” 
He continues : 


“War is nol an instinct, it is a form of 
state action. It is not an element in human 
nature, it is part of a political programme.” 

One of the objections to a hypothetical 
condition of uninterrupted peace is that 
it would cause mankind to stagnate as a pond 
Whose waters are long unstirred. Dr. Murray 
replied to this by distinguishing between idlencss 
and leisure. The former he sees as. negative, 


as lime expended but unfulfilled; the latter 
as positive, as time freely used for self- 
development, The first he considers as a 


peculiarly barbarian state of duration; the 
second (which he says was “invented by the 
Greek”) as indispensably bound up with the 
growth of the individual mind, Regarding the 
opinion that looks to war as a school of 


character, Dr. Murray’ i 
, Dr. ays retort is trenchant. He 
remarks : eon ie 
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that the young Mr. Eliot devoted some of kl 
more opinionated sallies to these renditions bs} 
even that could not confound their popula T 
and in many schools where no Greek is tml mich 
they are often included in the English yl 
reading.” f 
lt is not the place here to renew these dl 
wars, but those who seek to revisit the feld mif 
turn to Mr. Eliots essay Euripides and 0088] 
Murray (1918). Two points, however, my 
remarked upon, First, that it is odd to ha) 
Mr. Eliot attacking Dr. Murray for ff 
rendering the original Greek when the chie | 
in his own camp to have attempted similir m 
namely Mr. Pound, is such a notorious রা 
lator. At least we can be sure that la EL 
knew) the meaning of the Greek, Wit” FF 


Mr. Pound this assurance oa ne PN 
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‘A long look at the worst neither daunted nor 
sapped his energy. Thus, he was able to write 
that the “physical world is not only non-moral, 
it is more alien from man than the human mind 
can conceive,’ yet add the following all- 
important rider : 

2 Sia y opinion, whatever bearing 
(such) arguments may have on a transcendental 
theory of ethics they do not touch a human 
theory. If sin has no effect on the solar system. 
neither has prussic acid; but it remains poison- 
ous.” i 

It was this characteristic of brave common 
sense which enabled him to face the future with- 
out an intellectual loss of nerve. “Of course 
all is in danger,” he admitted in his series of 
broadcast lectures Hellenism and the Modern 
World (1953). “But I seé no reason to doubt 
that our Christian or Hellenic civilization is on 
the right road : certainly no reason to lower our 
traditional standards or abate our old courage.’ 
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i Uniqueness of Gandhiji’s Philosophy 
a of Truth 
Adam Adil writes in The Bombay Civic 


Journal : i 
In the East and West, from time 1mmemo- 


rial, sages and seers have evolved philosophies 
of truth; but these philosophies were mostly 
mystical or metaphysical, understood by the 
learned. and wise. But Gandhiji’s philosophy 
was not mystical or metaphysical; it appealed 
to the imagination of the common man, for, 
Gandhiji’s experments with truth were conducted 
fil in a life so natural to the common man. His 
teachings were reasoned out with acute common 
sense, applicable to the common and universal. 
Herein lies Gandhiji’s unique greatness. 
is To Gandhiji only truth was the ultimate 
i value of life and the universe. To many 
philosophers and seers before him, there were 
other ultimate values besides Trutth. To Plato 
it was Goodness and Beauty, to Epicurus it 
was pleasure, to Philo it was peace, to Kabir 
in India it was perfect bliss, to Tagore it was 
beauty and joy, and to Lin Yutang it is the 
living of life itself. To Gandhiji, however, 
truth included all such values, and therefore, it 
was the supreme value. 
যা Again, to him every aspect of truth was 
E real, capable of being translated into practice 
| in everyday life. 
1 Keats had sung, ‘Beauty is Truth, Trut 
Beauty.’ But Keats had not reached the summit 
of realisation either in respect of Beauty or of 
Truth, What he referred to was aesthetic beauty 
pee Seay of external form. Even granting 
ae a conception was of a higher order, 
Gandhiji eth oe উজ 
J Se the other way r | ; 
of $ y round. Instead 
বা sth Deyo many poss 
copes , ne preferred to discover 
ay through Truth. He said, “To my viral 
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If it is i 1 
to give the fullest dC the hua 
come to the conclusion that Re n God, | 
Truth. But two years goo (1929) Coli 
step further and said that Truth Ll va | 
will see the fine distinction হিট |” 
statements that ‘God is Truth’ and Tu 
God. I came to that conclusion fe a 
tinuous and relentless search after Truth yh 
I began nearly fifty years ago. This defn 
gave me greatest spiritual satisfaction,” 
What is the path that leads to Truh?{} 
Gandhiji the path that leads to Truth isli 
which embraces everything in the universe 
he found and stuck entirely to a new 00101 
of love. To him love was no mere seal) 
It was the sternest and most practical rel 
Love, in its practical implications, was 11] 
non-violence. “Search after Truth witho i 
violence is impossible. Truth and non Ng 
are inseparable like the two sides of an J. 
violence is the means and Truth মদ 
Again, “To see the universal and aly well 
spirit of Truth face to face, one m ust ae 
love even the meanest of creation = i 
He insisted that in the রা 
Truth, hatred, D p M 
and evil passions 
successful search 0 
verance from the 
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and spirit. Therefore it is called Soul Force.” 

Gandhiji knew, however, that the path of 
Truth was not an easy one. “This path is 
straight and narrow as a razor’s edge, though 
for me it has been the quickest and the easiest.” 

Speaking of his own search for Truth, he 
observes, “Far be it from me to claim any 
degree of perfection for my experiments with 
Truth. I claim for them nothing more than 
does a scientist who, though conducting his 
experiments with the utmost accuracy, fore- 
thought and minuteness, never claims any 
finality about his conclusions, but keeps an 
open mind regarding them.” 


Infra-Red Radiation in the Atmosphere 
A NEW WEATHER FACTOR ? 


Walter Theimer discusses about Infra-Red 
Radiation in the Atmosphere in the Deutsche 
Korrespondenz, August 20, 1957: ! 

Dk. Hamburg—In our atmosphere there is a 
constant current of infra-red radiation. Infra- 
red rays are heat rays of great penetration the 
use of which in medicine and technology is well- 
known. In the atmosphere these rays cause a 
considerable turnover of energy, and it is thought 
that these energetic processes constitute a new 
factor in the formation of the weather—a factor 
that has so far passed unnoticed. Within the 
framework of the International Geophysical Year 
this radiation process is going to be studied on a 
global scale. The German Research Association 
will take part in this world-wide scientific effort 
with two operations. Three German scientists 
have arrived in the Central American Republic 
of San Salvador to observe infra-red radiation in 
a tropical atmosphere. In Germany, a series of 
high-altitude ascents will be arranged by the 
Aerological Station of ‘Munich with a view to 
investigating infra-red radiation in the upper 
troposphere and the lower stratosphere (6 to 12 
miles). A useful method for these investigations 


has been worked out in Germany in the last few 
years, 
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and the lower stratosphere, 
grees centigrade per hour and 
of clouds and the tiny water 
the stratosphere are of 
influence, 


According to Dr. Wolfgang Pohl of Munich, 
who took part in these investigations, it is 
possible that infra-red radiation causes energetic 
changes in those upper reaches of the atmos- 
phere, which may influence meteorological events 
originating in the stratosphere, More and more 
meteorologists are coming to believe that 
important weather processes actually start in 
those altitudes. Temperature changes of two 
degrees centigrade per hour may well indicate 
energy shifts capable to influence the formation 
of the weather. Still, global measurements gre 


required to prove or disprove this bold hype- 
thesis. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls 
A New EPISODE IN THEIR STORY 


Daniel-Rops of the French Academy writes 
in the News from France, August 1957: 

Since their discovery the Dead Sea Scrolls 
have been the theme of an extraordinary archaeo- 
logical story, the episodes of which have for the 
last ten years aroused the enthusiasm not only 
of scholars, but also of the general public. 
Indeed, almost exactly ten years ago, a Bedouin 
of the Taamires tribe, a shepherd living north- 
west of the Dead Sea, while looking for a stray 
kid, entered a grotto in the cliffs and came 
across a pile of scrolls covered with writing. 
The identification of the grotto, the reading of 
the texts, and the determination of their 
authorship have been so many enigmas which, 
one after another, have given rise to discussions. 

Is the discussion about these documents 
going to receive a fresh stimulus? Last year, 
the debate was centred round the identity of a 
personage mentioned in the manuscripts : the 
“Chief Justicier.”, Certain people saw in him 
a prefiguration of Christ, a theory which was 
vigorously attacked by many scholars, and not 
only by those who were Christians. _ However, 
today, what is in question is quite different: a 
theory has been elaborated which is so new and 
so revolutionary that, if it is admitted, it will 
bring toppling down all the fine scaffolding of 
the hypotheses laboriously built up during the 
last ten years. This thesis has been launched 
by a French writer of Venetian origin, H. L. 
del Medico, in a book entitled L’Enigme des 
Manuscrits de la Mer Morte 
the Manuscripts of the Dead Sea, Plon). A ; 
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The hypothesis which has been a or টার 
accepted by the majority of bisioa 5 
archaeologists can be summed up in a few a 
The manuscripts discovered in the apno mo 
Feshka and subsequently in other neig paring 
grottoes, formed the library of a Joran religio F 
community around the beginning of the ae 
tian era. This community had csta lis e 
itself in the solitude of the desert in order to 
i "pray in peace. The monastery of the commu- 
| nity has, indeed, been discovered : it now 

forms the ruins of Khirbet Qumsan, a kilometre 

away from the grotto, where the ১ 

were made. It was excavated by the | Bible 
| School of Jerusalem. It seemed. possible to 
i give the following historical scenario: the monks 
j ~ of Qumran left their monastery in the year 09 
] 


of our era, when the Tenth Roman Legion, led 
by Titus, was campaigning in the region during 
the “Jewish War;” before fleeing they left their 
books in the grottoes, hoping to find them again 
later on. Could these monks be identified ? 
The archaeologists and the historians thought 
they could: they were the Essenes, a 
Jewish sect mentioned by ancient authors such as 
Flavius Josephus, Pliny the Younger, and Philo 
= of Alexandria. By comparing the texts of the 
manuscripts with the descriptions given by the 
writers, the archaeologists thought they had 
found the correct solution to the problem. The 

f monks of Kumran were the Essenes, 
he. In the book written by H. L. del Medico, 
H nothing remains of this harmonius edifice. For 
$i him, the Essenes never existed: they were in- 
! vented by the Jewish chronicler, Flavius Josephus, 
i and Pliny and Philo, who had never set foot in 
je Palestine, added to the legend. The ruins of 
Khirbet Qumran are not those of a monastery, 
but those of a small abandoned Jewish fort, 
temporarily used by a potter, near which, quite 
by chance, was a cemetery. manuscripts 
do noi pes pes thought, from before tne 
: they were subsequent to him, 


s the connections between tnem 


religious possessions; on t 
called  hiding-places 
ounds for defective 


fhe most qualified scholars ee 


e question, 
eel Medico’s views cannot be brushed 
those of a amateur. He is a scholar, 


10 has already — proved his 


proposed 
have exa- 


worth, one of 

Hittite tablets, hee ae Mi 
amite Bible discovered pe ee 
Ram Sharma. His 7 
convincing arguments: 
chapter in which he a 
of Flavius Josephus, P 
to see how these three authors ; 
Essenes: his demonstration 
There is no doubt 
self will reply to his arguments: Pa 
dou, who is himself about ৪]. 
the subject (in which he টানা, 0৮৭] 
hypothesis), has already announced a a 
reply 15181741788 Medico. The 1 
public, who are only Passionately দি. 
spectators will at the end of the Eo 
have to consider the different theses offered | 
the specialists in order to make up their mink} 
But there is something satisfactory for || 
mind and comforting for the heart in the tay 
that, in spite of the many causes for anxiety i} 
be found in our troubled century, eminent ml 

are offering their views on such a subject and tl 

man in the street is following the debate wi 
keen interest. Jon Bt 
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Ies 1,000 miles across the room 


Rare, clatter, thump goes the 
at the little boy’s heels... rattle, clatter, th 
across the room. And, to him, it's a ie a 
mile trip ! So what’s vital to him is m 
and speed. 


toy engine 


Ousand. 
ovement 


To us, at Hindustan Lever, speed and distance A 
are no less important. For You, we cover | 
thousands of miles every day — every inch of 
India’s 35,000 miles of railroad, for instance, 
But before our products are despatched, we 
must consider how they will travel. Plane or 
train? Road or waterway? Handcart, head- 
load or mule-train? The answer depends ona | 
great many factors — for instance, on the | 
kind of territory those goods must cross and 

how soon they must arrive. i 
But arrive they must — and arrive in the best 
condition. For people have come to trust the 
goods we make — things like Sunlight Sop 7 
and Vim, Rexona and Dalda Vanaspati. The 


A need for these products is growing — ever): | se 
Ni AU ve We take trouble to satisfy this need — an j 
AN PE \\\ UU add another service to the i 
না মী রঃ REN service that the goods them- | 
S\N it BERBER ve selves perform. We add the 
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service of regular supply- 
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More often than not they are 


precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 

monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 

Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 

cautions to prevent the onset of 

Cold and Cough, but when they 

come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 
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From deep down below the earth, where I have remained for millions ও 
Tam located, 02150 out, refined and <itributed in several forms. Each one zi 
these forms has a significant influence on your life. | 


The parr of an automobile and the throb. of an aeroplane are like the beat of 
ie মা for I power them both and Iubticate their mechanism. I propel ee 
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Four hundred young engineers who 
will man the three new State steel plants 
will spend six weeks at Jamshedpur 
before they go abroad for training, | 
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Here at the steel city, an orientation te 
course will acquaint them with the first 
essentials of steelmaking in India, 

And they will undoubtedly get a friendly 
tip or two from Tata Steel veterans. 


Jamshedpur.is proud to welcome these 
, steelmakers of tomorrow. 
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Java 


A tropical isle of great natural 
beauty, sometimes called “the Pearl 4 
of the East Indies.” 
The natural beauty and grace of 


the Javanese women complete the perfect picture 
they make when dressed in their national costume. 
This consists of a short robe covered with a long 

loose garment over which is worn a 

brightly coloured, long sleeved coat. The 

1. beautiful gold and silver embroidery work on the 
coat makes this,costume a work of art. 
There is no end to the variety of 
costumes all over the world, 


Wherever you go 
—they’re good 
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AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 
WITH HUMOROUS AND 
ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 


A most interesting Travel Book that reads 
like a noyel—valuable and instructive 
|| information of the World in the language 
|| of story book. 


| } à ; R O u ND : 
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It has been considered by some that the 


| book is now out of date, owing to the 


| রঃ changes which World War Il has THE 
|| “ought about ; by others, this very. fact 


| আর its value as a work of perma- 
ni i graphic and clear account of W OR L D 
| নাট in Europe and other places A 
Lino, y prior to the outbreak of War 
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WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 
@ 


* Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
‘CHOWRINGHEE a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. | 
* The series of writings featured as ‘Bunkum provide delightful 

reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in | 
Social life today. | 
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Infe and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. |. 
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The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world | 
and As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide | 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. | 


An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. | 0 


Noteworthy Contributions already Published 


| P26, 
* “Why” and “Why Indeed” —elucidating the functions and objectives | 
of the ‘Chowringhee’. Bins 
7 “We and They” ~—recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- ge 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 
* 


“Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and “Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 


ae Storm Gathers” —treating a fundamental aspect of our 
“Refugee” Problem today. 


_ Price per Copy: Annas Three. Annual Rs. 10/-, Half-yearly Rs. 5|- only 


For Advi, Rates and other Details contact : 


Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 


1736 Chowringhee Road (Grand HotelfArcade—Ist Floor) 
Phone : 23-4944 উর CALOUTTA-13 
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@ananda Babu will always occupy an honoured 


Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjee’s 
ও essentially constructive....By publish- 


modern Bengal 


a Santa D 


evi has done a great service to 
and deri রি 


vatively to the whole country... 

have written a biography of 
Babu as she has done. It will 
Im a source book for future writers 
a, —Hindusthan Standard 


Ny An authentic and 


highly interesting biogra- 


EY in l 
[মা টা of the late Ramananda Chatto- 
টানা he life story of such a man is 
Hemp ed up with the main currents of 


| Orary 5 
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enhanced the value of the volume. 
wish. book will be read with profit by 
f Ben ue „Study the currents and cross- 
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Pime Minister Nehru speaking at the inauguration of the Fourth Inter-University Youth Festival at 
Talkatora Gardens in New Delhi on November 1 


Chief Minister of West Bengal, in conversation with members of the Agricul- 
tural Delegation from the U.S.S.R. 
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| the Government and the People 

i There is an age-old superstition that Delhi 
[5119 burial-ground of the Rulers of India, in 
Vip sense that whoever has tried to rule India 
[im Delhi, has faced a decline and/or fall. 

| The significance of this superstition 
[0006 apparent in the case of the Congress 
\Qoveroment, within the short period of a 
Jade. The nature of the Government has 
Jianged, inasmuch as it is no longer a National 
|ivemment, in any but a limited sense of the 
jm. The Rulers are already behaving like the 
| টি the ae E ie Imperial 
aj m the days gone by. ey are 10- 
[eent of any criticism, and being omniscient 
| omnipotent, they need no advice. And they 
Ii eying the very people who put them in 
Fal 1 দা the intelligentsia of the middle 
g ইনি of whom have suffered more and 
| ৰ ee sacrifices in the cause of free- 
ating নি নি seats of the Mighty, 
Billed in the ans Nehru. This in itself has 
‘Pe and t Talsing of a barrier between the 
the a Rulers, for in any democracy 
‘het igentsia that serve as the contact- 
| ween the administration and the 
[ications countries like India, where the com- 
People ee Poor and the great majority of 
PX bet 3 555 they serve as the vital 
000, টি 9 people and their top-ranking 
crass ignorance or drunkenness 
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NOTES 


brains. Tame statisticians have produced highly 
fattering but largely imaginary figures, on the 
basis of which the mighty ones have patted 
themselves and all their following on their 
backs. Further, they have waxed eloquent over 
their achievement, and have provided material 
for rosy dreams out of those figments. 

There are shortages everywhere, including 
the vital necessities of food, shelter, clothing 
and medical treatment. We leave aside educa- 
tion as the Government evidently believes, along 
the line with their British mentors and predeces- 
sors, that the more ignorant the people the 
better for the Government. But the shortage 
that is exercising the mind and reason of the 
heads of State, is that of money and resources 
for the securing of foreign exchange. For with- 
cut that the precious Plans are on the rocks! 

Other shortages do not seem to worry the 
Powers-that-be. And strangely enough, they do 
pot seem to matter to the opposition either, else 
there would have been a more constructive 
criticism—or at least more substantial criticism 
—of the Plan and the planners. What we find 
in its place can be dismissed as political dicker- 
ing of the flimsiest type. The Congress says it 
is unable to carry through the Plan in its entity, | 
therefore the opposition wants the entire Plan — 
to be carried through. At what cost and’ at 
whose cost? That is immaterial for the purposes 
cf the opposition. As if the people do not matter 
and their trials and tribulations are of no 
consequence. 

The Nation and the country is facing 
of the most critical periods in our ti 
complete assessment of resources and commi 
ments is indicated, as also some saner | 
the counsels of the planners, হা 
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The Prospects of the Plan 

The nation’s anxieties about the future of 
the Second. Five-Year Plan was reflected in the 
débates in the Parliament in the middle of 
November. Mr. Nehru, as usual, made a long 
speech but it did not help either the members 
cf the House or people outside to understand 
what exactly the government was going to do 
about the Plan. A question repeatedly posed 
by Acharya. Kripalani and several other mem- 
bers was what precisely was included in the 
Plan now and how much it would cost. But that 
question remained unanswered by the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Nehru had to admit that certain 
stressses the country was passing through could 
have been reduced with more careful planning. 
But he did not think this would have made any 
major difference to the overall planning. The 
present crisis, Mr. Nehru told the House, had 
one good effect: it had dissipated the compla- 
cency resulting from the success of the First 
Plan and good harvests. 

“Tt is astonishing,” Mr. Nehru said, “how 
for everything a State Government asks the 
Central Government for help and the Central 
Government asks some foreign country for help. 
রঃ 19. a case of everybody asking everybody else 
or help without getting down to do things 

Oneself.” 


Shirking outlook. 
root inasmuch as the 
itself was oriented to 

Tf the Government 
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The annual reports 
Monetary Fund ath the Tatra 
Reconstruction and Development for oe snes 
ended 30th April, 1957, reveal intel | 
lopments in world monetary affairs. সি i 
year between May il, 1956, to April 30 a atruste 
the IMF sold currencies to its members ia il 0) 
equivalents of more than 81114 pile (i? 
Further, in terms of the stand-by arranger se 
concluded or extended during the year “en 
review, the IMF authorised the sale of differs! y 4 
currencies equivalent to $1212.98 milo 
During the year Argentina and Viet Nam vet, ne 
admitted as members. ‘The total putts নি, 
made by the member-countries during the Jf, T 
1948 to 1957, amount to $2,350 million. টা 
1956-57, the sales of currencies made to Tan's y 
U.K., France and India account for দা ae 
75 per cent of the total sales. The high ma 
drawings from the stand-by credit ঞ boon 
ments indicate the heavy deficits ne ies ga 
the member-countries in their foreign S iyi 
mounting pressures on the balance 9 Tia 2 fixe 
position of the member-countries 1 | 
heavy drawings from the IMF. 
stand-by credit amounting to ; 
the United Kingdom’s share alone 
$738.53 million and this is Ded grr 
cent of the total amount. be cl by 
full quota of stand-by credit a 0 pil 
IMF and this was to the exter: Jy t0 ol 

The IMF was set up not 
credit facilities to bers 
over their temporar p 
of payments position, "ateral 
a গা রর free an mol 0 the 
lity in international trade. olive and © 
lity is still a far away © Je n 
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During 4 
a ia rection with such important questions as par 
Jaues and alterations in its members’ exchange 
tens. The yearly consultations with the 
quntries which maintain exchange controls 
ot diferi ford valuable opportunities for facilitating 
8 nila be general attainment of the objectives of the 
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alt Provision of technical assistance both to its 
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rency rates no doubt become necessary to make 
recovery In a country’s balance of payments 
position and in that case the restriction~on 
varying rates should be withdrawn and all 
member-countries should have equal rights in 
this respect. 

The Fund points out that in almost all the 
countries there has been a drive towards infla- 
tionary spending for economic development. In 
all countries, the maintenance or re-establish- 
ment of internal stability continues to be an 
essential condition for the attainment both of 
this and other legitimate economic objectives. 
Inflationary pressures are commonly associated 
today with balance of payments deficits; they 
are often the result of efforts to push forward 
too rapidly with economic development. The 
Fund, however, sounds a note of warning against 
overspending that ultimately creates inflationary 
gaps. Overspending in relation to available 
resources creates inflationary pressures, and the 
inflationary tendencies bring about an adverse 
trade balance for the country concerned. 

While discussing the movement of capital 
ii international spheres, the IMF points out 
that there has been a shortage of finance capital 
in recent years on account of worldwide pressure 
cn limited capital supply. The demand for 
capital is progressively rising, while the supply 
and the growth of capital have not been able to 
maintain the pace in the same degree. The 
increasing demand for capital is being attributed 
to the following factors: “Introduction of new 
techniques of production and almost complete 
transformation in methods of manufacture in 
many branches of industry, on account of new 
inventions, as well as important changes in 
agricultural methods; persistent spirit of optim- 
ism which has characterised the business world 
in planning new industrial investment; growth 
in population which has also expanded the 
labour force; insistent demand for increased 
public and private investment in social services — 
and amenities; and urgency of the need for — 
capital in the less developed countries which 
have embarked on schemes designed to raise 
the current low standard of living of a large” <4 
and often rapidly growing population.” 3 

The IMF notes that the growth of ini = 
trial capital has not been able to keep pace with — 
the growing demand for it and as a result ove 
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speeding in relation to available resources has 
been an outstanding characteristic in the post- 
war economic developments. The typical peace- 
time inflationary boom has again made its re- 
appearance following a rising level of earnings 
by the people and an expanding volume of 
Government expenditure on economic develop- 
ment. This overspending results in persistent 
inflationary pressures. The measures adopted 
to cope with the problem of inflation have often 
been inadequate or they were not applied suffi- 
ciently early to provide a timely check on over- 
spending. The volume of world industrial pro- 
duction marks a general slackening during 
1956 and this is attributable to limitations of 
productive capacity and labour supply. The 
rate of increase in the aggregate world industrial 
production in 1956 was only 45 per cent as 
against 10 per cent in 1955. The lower industrial 
output has brought about a fall in the aggregate 
world export trade and the rise in world exports 
was only 8 per cent in 1956 as against 10 per 
cent in 1955. 

The annual report of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development re- 
veals expansion in the operations of the Bank, 
and also expansion in the economic activities of 
the member-countries. The industrial invest- 
ments in member-countries have received fur- 
ther momentum on account of higher domestic 
25 and also increased external 
concent ates th 120০ large 
Was tunning at about as gross fixed investments 
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long-e dependence in 1947, tbe shortage in the 
91051 roduction and supply of fooderains has been 
was fut, major problem in this country in so far it 
থা Yélindes any solution, notwithstanding the increase 
g-term tls food supply on account of the achievements 
red and Uf the First Five-Year Plan. The position to- 
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à This IBF the ever yawning gap between the growth of 
arp TP bpulation and the production of foodgrains 
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1 funds Heed so as to make India self-sufficient in 
ed tot d supply and hopes were raised annually that 
by? br ila would be self-sufficient in food production 
nef the next year or next few years. But 
_ sour Mortnately the date of achieving self- 
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, T main reason for this shortfall was 
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0118৬" ও country. Nature brought the 
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agricultural production and this finding may 
dispel the hope that India will attain self- 
sufficiency in food production in the near future. 

In the opinion of the Committee, there is 
no quick solution to India’s food problem 
simply because there is no feasible way to reach 
the solution immediately. We shall have to 
remain content with the conclusion of the 
Committee that in a developing economy a 
tendency for prices to rise is unavoidable and 


for that suitable preventing measures, as 
suggested by the Committe, shall have to be 
adopted. Given normal conditions, the 


Committee estimates that even at the end of the 
second Plan. there will be a deficit of 20 lakh 
tons. In the coming few years, India shall have 
to import foodgrains to the extent of nearly 20 
to 30 lakh tons. In the future, the Committee 
estimates that given normal conditions, the 
demand for foodgrains will rise to 7.9 crore 
tons in 1960-61 as against the estimated pro- 
duction of 7.7 crore tons that year. The deficit 
thus will be about for 20 lakh tons and if there 
is a sharp inflationary trend, the deficit may 
further be larger. Among the vulnerable areas 
where there are chronic food deficits, the 
Committee mentions the eastern and northern 
districts of West Bengal, Eastern U.P. and 
Western Madhya Pradesh. As regards these 
vulnerable areas, the Committee suggests that 
the Union Food Ministry should set up special 
cells to anticipate difficulties arising out of floods 
and drought to locate the scarcity pockets and 
intial prompt measures to deal with them. The 
following figures will show) the production and 
availabilty of foodgrains : i 


PRODUCTION OF FOODGRAINS (in million tons) S 


Foodgrains 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 
Rice 28.14 26.85 25.14 28.26 
Wheat 9.07 8.57 8.78 7.88 _ 
Other cereals 20.04 19.05 22.21 22.17 
Total cereals 57.25 54.47 56.13 58.31 
Pulses 11.44 10.82 ; 10.98 
Total foodgrains 68.69 65.29 . 67.11 ~ € 
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Gross AVAILABILITY OF FOODGRAINS 


t 
y 
| “S 1057 1956 1955 1954 
| deraing production 
i a ec cons)” 68.69 65.29 67.11 68.87 
| Import (Million tons) 3.72 1.44 oza 0.81 
| Change in stocks ,, —0.66 +0.61 +0.74 —0.17 
[i Exports Bey 0106 —0.19 —0.01 
Gross availability ,, 71.75 67.28 68.37 -69.50 
Population in millions 392.4 387.4 382.4 377.1 
| Gross availability per 
p capita per day 
(In ounces) 18.0 17.1 17.6 18.1 


In the opinion of the Committee, the main 

causes for the rise in foodgrains prices are: a 
sizeable increase in population, expansion of 
money supply at a rapid rate, and shortfall in 
production in the preceding two years. In 1957, 

the shortfall in production has been nearly off- 

set by larger output of foodgrains, but the 
residual effect of shortfall still lingers and as a 
result of this the prices of foodgrains have been 

on downward trends. Arrivals in markets have 
also slowed down and certain areas of the 
country have been experiencing chronic short- 

= ages on account of failure of crops due to 
unfavourable weather conditions, These vulnerable 
areas where scarcity of food supply persists 
serye as “epicentres” to create a condition of 
bullish tendency in other centres and also 
aggravate the general inflationary trends, It is 
a characteristic of free markets that in the face 
of rising prices, traders hold larger stocks fearing 
shortfall in supply and this results in scarcity 
in supply. According to the Committee. the 
experience of the last few years has shown that 
unrestricted private trade is undesirable because 
it tends to aggravate Price fluctuations and im- 
pede the course of planned development. The 
Committee, however, prefers a middle course 
between complete contro] and 
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se der the present cir- 
he Committee feels that full 
tro] should be resorted. to only in case of 


emergency, such as war or famine or extr 
é eme 
flationary pressure. It should Not be visualized 
ermanent feature of developing economy. 
ne, with the memory of control in India, would 


like to abhor an 
form of rationing, 
artificial Scarcity ¢ 
to the people, 
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The failure of the ১, 
build up an adequate buffer stock is andthe f ate of 
main cause of the soaring prices of foodgraits ihe fall 
The Committee finds that the Union Fl ig fall 
Ministry is not much to be blamed for the id} 
shortage in the country. The Union Pall The 
Ministry suggested to maintain a mininn ng | 
reserve stock of 1.5 million tons of 10010181001] 
to buy foodgrains in the open market at rag a ( 
able prices for building up buffer stocks. lt E 
also in favour of importing 8 to 10 million "i i A 
of wheat for five years from the USA ima 
P.L. 480 with a view to build up to a inco 
But these suggestions were not রান ones 
the Committee docs not state clearly wy e the 
by whom these proposals were rejecte aup fl also 

On account of higher production i 01080 
of foodgrains in 1954 and N circles. letty 
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igi pP KA "at 68.69 million tons. In terms 
i ly P th of population, there has been 

0 10100) ever since 1954. The rate of 
A opulation is 1.25 per cent or 14 

+ absolute numbers this comes to a 

Sony, j H s population by 45 lakhs হি This year 
[0৫1 ৫ shortage will be to the extent of 4 
"ile EA tons and just to maintain the per capita 
Pe, Ty gil availability of foodgrains for 18 ounces a 
uld be 4 ৭110 shall have to import this quantity 
the ig | 4 million tons from abroad. This growth rate 
Never dy if population is based on the census figure of 
the Pie ঠা. The Foodgrains Enquiry Committee esti- 


nor pret. | ies that between 1956 and 1961, India’s 
part 10100010107 may rise at the rate of 1.5 to 2 
rains ttl jer cent per year. Anyway there has been an 
ad [10056 in the rate of growth of population in 
O Suppor ie country and to that proportion the produc- 
Mme im of foodgrains lags far behind. The higher 
18 anole te of population growth is accounted for by 
loodgrai |p fall in the death-rate without a correspond- 


a ms fall in the birth-rate of the people. 
r the fet রর 
nion Fill The Committee makes the assumption that 


minima fg the Second Plan period, the consumer 
[00101 [mand for foodgrains will rise by about 14 to 
at reas |] cont. The rise in the demand for food- 
ks, Tt ra fas on account of a rise in the number of 
|] tox | PUlation has been estimated at 10 per cent 
ISA wif" there will be a further increase by 5 per cent 
the toby “mand for foodgrains following the rise in 


opted, wh Incomes of community. Further, as the 
মাঠ ales of the relatively lower strata of people 
d. fie demand for finer quality of foodgrains 
ind SUM “So register an upward tendency. Those 
in |] are now forced to use millet on account of 
cles. q Pe in in switch on to rice or wheat with a 
prey i iio a and actually this is happening 


Pie. As a result of this, there has 
Ul therety in the supply of rice and wheat. 

t 07979) be prudent to exclude the 
Thin Pulses from the calculation of the 
$ a piota Ains in this country as this 
The He Which is unrealistic and inaccu- 
টি চি assumes that the output 
tong y 1960-61 will rise to only 7.7 
tons ny Sainst the rise in demand to 7.9 


torg টা nd urban areas has been placed 
nateg ৯80 1.3 crore tons respectively. 
| “se in production in 1960-61 at 


a tura 19 breakdown of the total demand 


7.7 crore tofs represents an increase of 1.03 
crore tons over.the output in 1955-56. This 
Increase is only two-thirds of what has been 
visualised in the Second Plan, the rise in pro- 
duction being estimated at 1.5 crore tons, But ~ 
this estimate of the Committee is much too 
Premature to rely upon. Given & favourable 
weather condition, the output may even sur- 
pass the estimates of the Second Plan, 


__, The Committee has done a good thing and 
it is the disclosure that the achievements “of 
the State Governrents in the sphere of food 
production as well as other agricultural output 
are most disappointing. The agricultural pro- 
duction is entirely a State subject and the 
initiative and responsibility primarily lie with 
the State Governments. Whether in budgetary 
affairs or in matters of production, agricultural 
cr industrial, the State Governments have cut 
a sorry figure. The State Ministries today con- 
sist of mediocre people who have neither the 
experience nor the foresight to formulate and 
pursue the plans of economie development. 

Most of the Ministers are nothing but magnified 
cierks and the market value of most of them 
is even less than that of an ordinary clerk. Had 
there been competitive examinations for the 
present State Ministers, most of them would 
have been proved misfit by the Public Service 
Commission. Political patronage is the only 
qualification in selecting the majority of the 
Ministers in the State and no wonder their per- 
formance in administrative sphere is a failure. 

In the opinion of the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee, India shall have to import food- 
grains of the order of 20 to 30 lakh tons a year 
for the remaining period of the Second Plan. 
The Committee, however, assumes several con- 
ditions and in case of their variation, the as- 
sumptions of the Committee may not turn out 
to be correct. As for example, the Committee’s 
estimates are based on the assumptions that — 
(1) the demand for foodgrains will not be higher — 
than what has been estimated by the Committee, — 
(2) the estimated increase in food production 
will materialize, (3) the necessary amount of — 
foreign exchange will be. available to finance — 
the import of foodgrains and also the import of — 
nitrogenous fertilizers. The import of fer 
will alone cost about Rs. 100 crores of fc 
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of the Committee are based on so many “ifs 


that the fulfilment of these “ifs? depends“ on 
various other “ifs”. : 

The Committee has failed to drive home 
the real cause of food shortage in the country 
and it is that the present food shortage is not 
an isolated phenomenon, but it is a mere mani- 
festation of integrated problems. India has the 
highest percentage of culturable land in the 
world, and still it is a pity that India cannot 
just produce enough food to feed her people. 
The defect lies in our land system, irrigation 
system and also in the administration of agri- 
cultural finance and in the system of farming 
by individual cultivators. All these factors are 
inter-connected and it is not the question of 
how to keep down the prices of foodgrains, it is 
the question of how to produce more and more 
cf foodgrains. Instead of appointing the Food- 
grains Enquiry Committee, the Government 
should have appointed a Committee to make 
recommendations as how to imcrease our food 
production. The land system calls for reorga- 
nisation on the basis of co-operative farming 
and mechanical cultivation should be made 
compulsory. India’s productivity per acre of 
land is just one-third of that of Egypt or Japan. 
There is no reason why India ‘should not in- 
crease her land productivity and that would 
result in three-times larger output than what 
is produced today. 


India and the Atomic Age 


Dr. D. N. Wadia, Geological Adviser to 
the Government of India, Department of Atomic 
Energy, chose the theme “India and the Atomic 
Age” for the nineteenth Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Bose Memorial Lecture at the Bose 
Institute, Calcutta on November 80. In his 
lecture Dr. Wadia made some points about the 
future of power development of India which 
deserve ‘greater recognition than is afforded by 
the audience in a closed-door meeting. 


| Man’s progress toward civilisation has been 

marked by his mastery over one mineral after 

another. Periods of civilisation are theref 

known as “Stone Age,” “Bronze Age,” “Tron Age” 
The wor 
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“Within a few years,” Dr. Wada |? 00 
“India will have to follow the example a aid] “A 
টু of Brits 
where electric power’ for town and fe 10066 
supply is already being produced by ma G 
energy at nearly competitive rates with a a 
The whole of Punjab, Rajputana, Bombay 5 i 
Western Deccan are devoid of coal and are ঢ. 
a thousand miles away from the coal fets lonis 1 
These paris of India will soon be in a situatie টি 
similar to Britain, where they will find the Ol mere s 
and difficulty of hauling vastly increased tommy in a 
of coal offset by the advantages offered |hrector 
reactor-generated electricity, evn if it is slighi নটি 
more expensive in the beginning.” ok the 
The President of the Geological and 1011] ure 
Society of India had estimated that India Wir” 
y 10010 
have to invest 3000 crores of rupees by | he Ni 
order to get the required power supply val te 
petroleum. It appeared that atomic on pil this 1 
5 : G orter Hills dig 
se cable of doing the job in a SOE th 
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| jj, next রি minerals required for production 
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is Hh 1000 টি thousand tons of uranium and 
kn | aduce 2 300,000 ions of ethori 
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(ও ও also deposits of the other minerals. 
it 5 + 
| come to light ; ; 
adia wl] “y development in atomic research which 
of Brits look forward to in India,” Professor 


ai | pe eagerly ক Ee ; 
[adia said, “as one which will raise India’s 


| ential in the atomic field to the level of the 
with col iest endowed countries of the world, is the con- 
ombay a [010] of thorium to uranium 233 and its 
1d are oe seas the fission fuel in place of uranium in 
al Ae, jomic reactors . . . The conversion of thorium 
a sual, uranium 233 in a breeder reactor is no longer 
1d the আগত speculation, it has emerged into practicabi- 
ed tonup lyin actual reactor tests. Sir John Cockroft, 
offered 0 of the Atomic Energy Research Esta- 
is sil iment, Harwell, recently announced in New 
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1 | fi. Naga Unit comes into being on the first 
attr pet ee The unit consists of the Naga 
ost and lth of pe of Assam and the Tuensang divi- 
aba, Mh a North East Frontier Agency. There 


[00 feelings about the new unit. and the 


Somm! i fe 
ae A hie for the future are not very bright. “Be- 
more W] opi to win over the rebels,” the 
00011 ie Jorhat correspondent writes, “the 
suppl ins ation wil] be obliged to reconcile a 
0.1 dale ও of the Naga people, especially in 
ctor 0 al tiite Frontier division, to the new 
be Fh ing ve set up, and dispel the fears and 
iat uy"? mn of the tribal people in the plains who 
y vit jh Naga the lensang division their home. 
j a Wer cle of this division allege that 
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standing as regards its nature and size. The 
Bardoloi Committee, that is, the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly on the 
North East Frontier (Assam) Tribal and Ex- 
cluded Areas, which reported in 1947, not only 
dismissed the Naga demand for independence 
as an extremist fantasy, which perhaps was 
uatural but it did not take into its serious con- 
sideration any other proposals that might have 
prevented the later unfortunate developments. 
What the Sub-Committee recommended was in- 
corporated into the Constitution, It is unfortu- 
nate that even the States Reorganisation Com- 

mission, when it had the opportunity, did not 

recommend any change. The Commission would 

Dot disturb the status quo in regard to the Naga 

Hills district and the Tuensang area of the 

N.H#.F.A., relying on the Assam Government's 

view “that the Naga Hills district has been re- 

latively quiet during the last two or three years 

and that there are indications of the people of 

the area abjuring violence in favour of peace- 

ful methods.” Thus as the Constituent Assembly, 

following the Bardoloi Committee, misled itself, 

Parliament, following the S. R. C., did likewise. 

As the power to make decisions has remained 

more or less in the hands of the same set of 

people, the confidence for the future can hardly 

be unbounded.” 

Nationalisation of Text-Books 

The Bombay Chronicle writes: 

The Rajasthan Assembly might have thought 
that it acted wisely in rejecting a resolution which 
asked that nationalisation of text-books be ended 
in the State, but the fact remains that the grounds 
for the demand—though the attempt had failed— 
remain sound, for it is undeniable that the 
Government has not been able to rectify past 
defects by publishing the books in time. 

Even after six weeks had elapsed after the 
reopening of the schools in Rajasthan in August 
last for the current academic year, the nationalised 
text-books for Classes I to V were unavailable 
or in short supply. It was announced earlier 
that the books would be available in June! What is 
jnexcusable is the complete silence maintained 
then both by the Nationalisation Board and the 
State’s Ministry of Education. 

It was belatedly explained that the printing 
of the books was delayed due to “uncontrollable 
factors” like unavailability of offset paper and 
panchromatic films. These explanations have 
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tion without text-books. 
The Rajasthan Government must think twice 
before extending the nationalisation to taxt-books 
of higher standards. ‘The idea is claimed to be 
beneficent, but its fulfilment is clearly otherwise. 
Police Bxcesses in Jails 

On August 24 the Punjab police made a 
lathi-charge on the undertrial prisoners, in 
Ferozepur Jail, belonging to the Hindi Raksha 
Samiti. As a result one person, Mr. Suken 
Singh, died and 309 other undertrials were in- 
jured, twenty-nine of them grievously. On the 
insistence of the public the Government appoin- 
ted Mr. S. B. Kapoor, Judge of Punjab High 
Court, to enquire into the matter. 

The Punjab Government recently published 
only extracts from the report of the enquiry. 
Mr. Justice Kapoor said, “While use of some 
force initially was necessary, the force actually 
used exceeded all proportions of the requirements 
of the situation.” The magnitude of the beat- 
ing by the police, he said, was “probably un- 
precedented in the annals of the history of jails 
in Punjab.” 

The Judge held that the beating of peace- 
ful undertrials was a criminal offence; but it was 
difficult in the present case to fix individual 
responsibility. “There was “incontrovertible 
evidence that the undertrials were beaten up in- 
side their barracks and even in the latrines and 
bathrooms.” The Judge added, “The primary 
টি fa a excess committed was that 
the Jail.” er Singh, Deputy Superintendent of 

No comment is required. 

Institute for Teaching English 
for নটি টা Union Minister of State 
, In reply t 9 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh that the Govamnont 3 
India proposed to set উঠি an টি overnment of 
bad to improve the teachin ‘ a in Ely dera- 
0. R. Narasimhan asked an রর nglish, Mr. 
for bypassi Sked What was the reason. 
eo aaa Universities in the matter of 
at a aa সর্ট টা ee a an stitute 
Stimali said that there Bee Replying Dr. 
passing the Universities Ther question of by- 
feeling among educationis ‘te was a general 

onists and the Universities: 
been a general dete- 
teaching of English.. 
by making available 
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Karachi and Lisbon, 

Commenting upon the 
overtures the Hitavadg wri 

“India had known 
Karachi-Lisbon axis was 
policy of the Pakistan Go 
maximum embarrassment 
been openly declared by 
Irrespective of the rightne 
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India in almost all international at 71011 


I Conference | 
No wonder, then that the Interior Vinita i 
গা! 


Pakistan spoke at Madrid in Support of Port! 
on the issue of Goa. He said that the ak 
of Portugal was just and that Pakistan votes 
be on the side of justice. Justice indeed! [11901 
recnt visit of the President of Pakistan to Py hirer 


tugal was intended to strengthen th, Kul 
ariran 


Lisbon axis and. to cause embarrassment! 
India. But India is not surprised at this desl h a 
2 wn 
lopment.” Re 
Pied in 


The Institute for World Economy fil Ru 
The Institute for World Economy on 
University of Kiel which was founded in i Rte on 
Dr. Bernhard Harms is one of the most inp i woul 
ant schools of economics and social i 
Germany. It was here that the a w 
Benoy ‘Kumar Sarkar studied w টা Bal 
Professor Sarkar translatel the a caps bet 
“Wieltwirtschait” (meaning ঘা 
into the Bengali Vibra 
directed by Dr. Fritz Baade ee 
sesses a library that is 1669 g 
economic library in Europe: st 06685 a 
archives there are 1.6 ma fo rag h 
articles from daily German তে elt 
papers, magazines and news pusit 
supplementary archives, GE ” 
supplementary archives. নিত 
materials are compiled ee 
ties, economic- ৪0 
leading industrial organia o ml 
industrial enterprises, internation 
companies, national an 
This material can be use 
information is also 81167 2 
The Institute conducts e J 11051 
the structure and the mar টিটি 
economy—theugh Since 


ৃ German economic problems. 
২ |, 9102 f the studies on the changes in 
ty y resi g ean national economies since 
J) jor parh War II is serially given in the 
pW ublication Die Weltwirtschaft 
conomy). It is, however, through 


tin Das Weltwirtschaftiiche Archiv 
The ie ঢা World Economics) that the Institute 
টন ntact with scholars and specialists 


O give, | intains ০০ 
N ie 


i Ii 
it a jos `; -y the growing need of economic 
“ADE, Jn our country the ৪ e E 
10105 || is being keenly felt. There is abundant 


ite side { ein of the utter lack of research facilities 
Conferences gn "geld of economics as in many other 
Minister 1] রি of the Social Sciences. In the back- 
Of Portu ae of our own situation the accounts of the 
রর the ea Fis of the German Institute strike one as 
istan you nt ideal. Yet a knowledge of others 
d [09 and problems often help one to 
টা famine one’s own steps. 

rasmni irand Russel on World Peace 

t this dee} nan open letter‘ to President Eisenhower and 
| inet Communist leader Nikita Khruschey pub- 
td in the London Weekly New Statesman, 
omy fil Russel made a powerful plea for Soviet- 
টান understanding. If the two leaders could 


] in [01115 on mutual co-operation, Earl Russel said, 
nost imp 
| researc M 


te Prole known in 


even the happiest eras of the past.” 


1 Russel pointed out that while the differ- 
ডা between the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 

ted to be emphasized in public discussions, the 
sls of mutual contact were far larger than the 
; the way. °° Neither of the two countries stood 


4 ai ere শি 
Ace by a new world war which the militarists 
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e Ms h the Countries were preparing to make. 
ly At World domination had failed in the 
i, and ther 


00. m 3339 doubt that it would fail 
Pe he রর রী Who tried it. ‘There would 
that নি: the magnitude of dis- 
l result from such an attempt 
4 ™mmeasurably greater than in the 
০000 Perhaps mean the extermination 

iffusio ers as well as of others. Unres- 
ead me of _huclear weapons would 
More t Position where there would be 
in 9 Tes dangling the threat of atomic 

er to get their demands satisfied. 
i Xperience Showed, would not be 
™ such blackmail by the fear that 
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their citizens would also perish. Russia and 
America, by agreeing not to manufacture these 
Weapons themselves and by refusing military or 
economic assistance to any country which persis- 
ted in the manufacture of such weapons, could 
effectively stop the diffusion of nuclear weapons. 


The Russo-American agreement for peace, 
as Earl Russel noted, would also mean a great 
economic gain for these two countries inasmuch 
as they could thereby save nine-tenths of their pre- 
sent expenditure on military efforts and employ 
that toward peaceful construction projects, 
Police State in South Africa 

South Africa is, perhaps, the only police- 
State in the world in the fullest sense of the 
‘erm. The white rulers of the land have left no 
stone unturned to make the misery and humi- 
liation of the natives, coloureds and Indians com- 
plete in all respects. The character of the Union 
of South Africa as a police-State is best under- 
stood with a reference to its Pass-laws which are 
far more stringent than any in operation in any 
part of the Communist States of Europe. In 
South Africa, the non-whiters to whom the 
country belongs are obliged to carry an identity 
card which a non-white must be able to produce 
wherever and whenever called upon to do so. 
The rigidity and width of these Pass-laws are so 
comprehensive that if any one was arrested on 
a street an able prosecutor wonld have no diffi- 
culty in securing his conviction under one or 
the other provision of these laws. Mr. James 
Fairbairn in an article in the London weekly 
New Statesman has described how the govern- 
mient of the land conspires with the white em- 
ployers in the country to abduct persons be- 
longing to the non-white races to serve as slave- 
labourers for the whites. She has specifically 
referred to the abduction of Nelson Langa, a 
street sweeper employed by the Johannesburg 
city council. Nelson was illegally arrested by 
the police and sent to a private jail of a rich 
white farmer—built at a cost of £5.000—where 
he was forced to work as a slave. Fortunately 
for Nelson one of his cousins came to know of 
this abduction by the police and through great 
effort ultimately succeeded in securing Nelson’s 
release by the Supreme Court. There were two 
significant points: Though Nelson was arrested. 
by the regular police force of the country, a 
thorough check showed that there was no police 
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record of this arrest or of any official charge 


through private 


ainst Nelson. It was only 
2 that Nelson’s relatives Se 
iscover t truth which the government 
C The historic 


knowledged before the court. 
টি, of the South African Supreme Corti, 
Mr. Fairbairn points out, “hinged 07) one oe 
that Nelson’s cousin was in possession of Nel- 
aons’s pass, thus enabling his attorney to prove 
that Nelson was already in legal employment. 
Passes carried by arrested men have a way of 
being ‘unavailable’ to attorneys. The BUDE 
quent hearing for costs revealed that Nelson's 
labour contract, which he claimed was made 
under duress, bore the signature of a Native 
Affairs Department official as having explained 
ils terms to both Nelson and his future employer 
—and the same official’s signature as the 
employer’s agent.” 

Having failed hitherto to succeed in its efforts 
to stifle the Africans through its repressive laws 
the government has now swooped down upon 
the African intellectuals who provide the arti- 
culate leadership to the movement of the 
coloured people against white chauvinism. The 
government has, therefore, launched, at the 
beginning of this year, a so-called “treason trial” 
against 156 leaders of the movement for secur- 
ing the lawful rights of the non-whites in the 
Union. Of the arrested 105 are Africans, 23 
Europeans, 21 Indians and seven coloureds; 138 
of them are men and 18 women, The arrested 
persons come from all strata of society repre- 
senting doctors, lawyers, journalists, teachers 
students, ministers of religion, factory workers, 
trade unionists and workers. “Their views. as 
Publicly professed in the past,” points out Mr. 
Gerald Gardiner, ৪ distinguished British legal 
expert who was in South Africa on a fact-finding 
tour on behalf of the International Commission 
of Jurists at the Hague, “ranged from OEE 
tian’, ‘pacifist’, ‘moderate’ to ‘extreme left?” 

2 e left’, 
Among the arrested are Mr. A. J. Luthuli 
Christian President-General of the হিতে 
National Congress, Professor Z. K. Mathews 
an African, acting head of the Fort Hare টান 
sity College; South Africa’s two leadin as 
+ g African 
attorneys and one of the country’s two African 
members of the Bar, Clearly the government’s 
alm 18 to cut off the leadership of the African 
nationalist movement. The government has 


» 
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fully prevent the emer 
cf African intellectuals. 


It has been widely y : 
are a mockery. নটি th 
South Africa is wide enough he 
verbal protest against the meast an | 
sent government. Supplementeq ra the pe 
pression of Communism Act of He Sip gunik 
which the Governor-General can an এ], 
“Communist” (no matter if he is nL 
secure his conviction, the Treason টি a jovever 
now considered by the South African MA [আগা 
ment to take all the measures it might like ॥ pe 
take to suppress the demands of the non-whi “ae 
in the country. The government has colle wll 
10,000 documents as evidence against th F. 
“accused”. As Mr. V. C. Berrange, one of th 
defence counsel, remarks: “It must be m Hill he 
indeed, for a case not to be capable of polli ous 
without 10,000 documents. The duration oftily. stor 
preliminary hearings have lasted more 18010] 
nine months to the great loss and 10001018110 sa 
to the defendants, many of whom have lost the ama 
cmployment and most of whom have to iy 
separated from their homes and families. auch we 
the strain of having to sit through the ei W 
five days a week and about five hours a inet 
such a long period, almost aaa 
naturally telling upon many of the d the ™ 
In two cases both the husband a beat fth 
have been arrested, the children left to the ] 
for by whoever took pity ont lg (08118 

The fate of these African pait Ga 
deserve the attention of the int an be 
world. The enormity of the aE 
perpetrated by the present aie 
Africa in the name of law pi j P 
defence of Western TT 210] 
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phe se it weighed তি eee 
৪.) and was circling the globe every 102 


tan altitude of .930 miles (1500 
The first sputnik circled the world 
The longer time required 
ety ‘cond sputnik was not due to any slower 
py the § had the same speed of 18,000 miles per 
peed r first one) but due to its higher orbit. 
750 thing about the second 
ik was that it was carrying a living being— 
pe named Laika, whom, it was hoped, could 
noht down to earth. This last expectation 
i ee did not come irue and Laika was re- 
[1] dead—in other words the problem of 
“| ating down living being from space ships re- 
mined still a problem. 

Professor Anatoli Biagonravov, one of the 
ahitects of these magnificent Soviet achieve- 
nents, said: “I think the new data of the second 
guinik will astound the world even more. There 
jill be even greater admiration at the success 
ff our science.” In Toronto, Dr. John Heard, 
Director of the Toronto University’s David 
hinlop Observatory, said the announced weight 
ifthe satellite was “almost incredible.” We were 
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Lest PJA amazed at the weight of the first satellite, 
e 1 2 ht it is really astonishing that they put in that 
aa uch weight In London, Professor Harrie 
: day । W. Massey, of the Royal Society for the 
it hit vement of science, described the second 
oeg elite as “reall st fantastic devel E? 
গা] E T S y a most fantastic development. 
(710 a ; a army scientists at New Mexico missile 
5 be oiy the $ Mr. Kenneth Gatland, Vice-Chairman 
The the ere Interplanetary Society, estimated 
৪ certai রি ole satellite unit must have weighed 
[1 je a and required 1.25 million lbs. 
টা oa R accepted basis that it took 1000 lbs., 
+ of Wieg yr. 10 one pound into the orbit). Dr. 
T al! Mo phys Director of the Smithsonian 
n 10 j 10৫15 p Observatory in Cambridge, Mas- 
aten yl Site a ভি the launching of the second 
the a t as মা times as great a scientific achieve- 
nt on, t Vik aunching of the first sputnik. 
foal “ova tor Paziekin and Professor Vladimir 
te ® | Mossy. spectively Director and Lecturer, 
K তা lanetarium, said that sputnik I, had 
| ps of th purposes; to give accurate measure- 
j Wes density of the atmosphere at high 
py উ ahoy, Ve the earth and to obtain informa- 
om আঠারো streams in outer space: 


Was intended to provide information 
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about the effect of cosmic rays on living beings 
and to study the spectrum. The second 
satellite was equipped with a refractor which 
splitted the spectrum into Separate colours and 
enabled the scientists to study the Sun’s rays 
unaffected by atmosphere. 

As the Western scientists guessed on the 
announcement of the second Soviet satellite, it 
was launched with the help of a new science of 
power. Giving this information a Soviet 
scientist, Academician Dikushin, said that the 
satellite was launched by “a multi-staged carrier 
rocket of a new design with fool-prof precision 
controls.” 


Guns vs. Butter in U.S. Aid 

Despite all the boosts given in press inter- 
views it has begun to dawn in the minds of the 
experts in foreign affairs in the U.S. that the 
American policy has blundered in Asia. 

The following report, from the pen of 
C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times, is a 
clear indication. The only point Sulzberger has 
missed is the vital question of aiding the Soviets 
policy by creating schisms and lasting bitter- 
ness, through indiscriminate aid as in this part 
of the World. 

Under two post-war Administrations our 
foreign policy has been heavily influenced by 
military considerations. Our aid program is, 
for obvious reasons, overweighted in favour of 
defense and defense support. ‘The Pentagon has 
had immense say in many diplomatic decisions. 

It iis time to review this situation in terms 
both of Europe and of Asia. Is our course 
economic and prudent? Has it adjusted sufi- 
ciently to a changing world situation? 

As far as Europe is concerned there is 
reason for optimism. The Soviet bloc has not yet 
solved its satellite relationships and, on our 
side of the ideological border, NATO shows en- 
ough vitality to undergo needed alterations. 

The alliance was conceived when present 
instruments of war were hardly to be imagined. 
And we alone had a large stock-pile of nuclear 
weapons and superior means of delivering them. 


It was designed to deter attack from the East — 


or to check it long enough for massive retalia- 


tion to come into play. ie 
The Russians have managed to right the 
atomic balance while maintaining preponderance 


in conventional forces. Therefore our allies 
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worry about what kind of protection we oa 
afford them. Clearly, if they are to retain faith 
in us, we must make immediately available to 
their armies missiles and new explosives. And 
clearly this will be done. 


But in Asia the “cold war” presents more 
In the area between the 
East we made two evident 
miscalculations. We underestimated Kremlin 
ability to help underdeveloped nations. And 
We overstressed our own military aid. 
Secretary Dulles reckoned, when Russia 
began its offers of foreign assistance, that Moscow 
was capable only of what he called “one shot” 
programs. He thought the constant drain of 
China, the U.S.S.R.’s immense military budget 
and its evident economic difficulties would pre- 


complex aspects. 


Middle and Far 


vent serious loans or grants to others. He 
seems to have misjudged the circumstances. 
For Soviet funds are flowing to Afghanistan, 


India, Egypt, Syria, Burma and Indonesia and 
have been dangled elsewhere. 

Asia and Africa are convinced of the 
Marxist precept that non-industrialized countries 
are doomed to relative degeneracy. They look 
abroad for boosts into the machine age. But 
thanks to a Pentagon bias in American policy 
decisions, most of the dollars we have sent have 
gone for unproductive purposes, 

Of $150,000,000,000 we 
during recent years the grea 
gone for direct or indirect 
helped build armies inca 
War upon economies 
Such establishments. 
Thee populist Pn the Bees 

than butter, more নিক a ee টি 
children from t ee oe eel 
want than they are with 
ideology. 
Furthermore, to acco 
have been forced by 


disbursed overseas 
ter proportion has 
defense. We have 
pable of fighting modern 
incapable of supporting 


mplish our desires, we 
conditicns to work from the 
channel our contributions 


The Communists, who Oppose us, work from 


abe b omom UP, Capturing popular discontent 
SS with prevailing administration, And they are 
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able sometimes to 
for keeping in 
the people. 
How we can meet, t 
to say. But we must Be 
7 More 
our aid and more support among the 
should ultimately get it. Masses 
Mposcow’s subtle new 
contrast with the recent rigid 
we seem too inflexible. Our 
have been no great success, 
Tier we sponsored failed to kee 6 n 
টি P Soviet į 
from the Middle East. Already the Influen, 
Doctrine is unfashionable in th 
no longer hope to align the Ar 
broad anti-Russian military pact. It is question. 
able whether such was ever worth attempting, 
SEATO is militarily weaker now than when 
it was invented, thanks to French troop with 
drawals from Indo-China and British forces | 
cuts. It is back-stopped by our own ANI 
arrangement with Australia and New Zealand 
and by ANZAM, an entente between the latte 1% 
lands and formerly British Malaya. ANZAMi 
now virtually non-existent. The new Malja 
Government claims never even to have heard d 
it. dh 
It is not easy to stiffen the free wor ph 
the East. But the emphasis of our appro 
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important than military gear. 21 ely রঃ 
worth something before a people is prepa? existe 
fight for it. A ‘pation policy 
জী we have yet to capture the রে 75 
of newly independent masses. 70 ite! Verti 
which they do not comprehend, ae maj hel 
major threat for many of moa into nieh AR 
threat is fear of slipping backwar nee 
Rifles cannot win that battle. | uS 
; sA 
The Communist World plished 0 N an 
The New York Times pP comm Tp 
ber 24 an editorial on te টি 
issued by the leaders of tne ১০০0৫ 


on the “basic laws” and “aim os gross | 
We reproduce it below 25 it a 
from the Western viewpol?’ 7309 
In 1917, when Len 17 
seized power in Russia, 11 1811 
counted in thousands. 
Communist empire embrace 
earth’s surface and holds 


(10 of mankind—almost 1,000,000,000 
016 


s ago, in the triumphant atmos- 

ndered by sputniks, the leaders of the 
| phere Ge world gathered at Moscow to cele- 
1 (nS, tieth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
te a Conspicuously absent was Yugo- 
10000 রি who said he had lumbago and sent 
a to represent him. During and 
festivities there were private talks 


00016. ie 
| peopl ree week 


after 


দি at the Kremlin from November 14 to 


16 by representatives of twelve Communist 
gates; from November 16 to 19 by leaders of 
Communist parties in sixty-four countries. 

Last week, as a result of the meetings, the 
(ommunist hierarchy issued two communiques. 
(ne was a 5,000-word joint declaration of 
tsio laws’ and ‘unity of aims’ signed by Soviet 
ws Nikita Khrushchev, China’s Mao Tse- 
img, Poland’s Wladyslaw Gomulka and other 
pty leaders of the Communist States. The 
ther was a ‘peace manifesto,’ signed by the 
iy-four Communist parties, which formally 
ndorsed every aspect of Soviet foreign policy. 
ll the two documents, the first was considered 
Tobservers to be by far the most significant. 
Bie declaration exuded confidence in the 
ie a expansion of the Communist world 

viet leadership. It said: 

+ The question of war 
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tion A a present the forces 
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not W mg wars, . 
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or peaceful co- 
question of world 
of peace have so 
possibility of 
. . The cause of peace is 
BN inv le powerful forces of our era: the 
ঠা) Re camp of Socialist (Communist) 
| The ae headed by the Soviet Union. .. . 
| un; on at (Communist) countries are 
id oe n a single community . . . the main 
pu | nae of the victory (of communism). 
[Mouar 159878৩0৪10 called for a revival of 
| a between Communists and other 
ect Withous Sin the free world ‘to win State 
resent civil war.’ It stated that in view 
qa _Mternational .crisis the Com- 
leadership should ‘hold, as the 
y _.’ More . | | conferences of Com- 
Pty, and 5 to discuss current problems 
“om oA cert action in the joint struggle 
mon goals’, 
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To the West, the most significant note in 
the declaration was the emphasis upon Soviet 
leadership. It was doubted that Moscow could 
revert completely to the Stalinist pattern of 
Russian dictation to Communist parties else- 
Where, as practised by the pre-war Comintern 
and the post-war Cominform. The Comintern 
was dissolved during World War II as a gesture 
to the Western allies and the Cominform was 
abandoned by Khrushchey last year. The 
Cominform had been Stalin’s principal instru- 
ment for punishing the disobedient Tito. The 
reason for its dissolution, it was believed, was 
the Kremlin’s desire after Stalin’s death to 
make amends with Tito. But Moscow is be- 
lieved to have had second thoughts about Tito 
and his doctrine of ‘different roads to socialism’ 
iu light of the unrest that led to the crises in 
Hungary and Poland. Accordingly, it is felt 
that Khrushchev now seeks to establish a modi- 
fied version of a world Communist high com- 
mand guided from Moscow. Although the de- 
claration last week did not mention the doc- 
trine of ‘different roads to socialism,’ its real 
intent, it was felt, was to assert unity among 
the Communist parties of the world and revive 
some of the spirit if not the form of the Comin- 
tern and Cominform. 

The Yugoslav position lends credence to 
this theory. Tito’s representative did not sign 
the declaration. During a Moscow reception 
Friday night, A. I. Mikoyan, a member of the 
Russian Communist party’s ruling presidium, 
parried questions about Yugoslavia’s attitude 
and told correspondents to ask the Yugoslav 
Ambassador. They did. Yugoslav Ambassador 
Veljko Micunovic bluntly said, ‘(We did not 
sign) because we did not agree with it.’ 


The Yugoslay Communist party signed the 
‘peace manifesto,’ however. Yugoslav officials 
explained this by saying that the manifesto was 
solely a party concern while the declaration was 
a government matter. Western observers con- 
cluded that Tito was determined to emphasize 
his independence of Moscow, particularly þe- 
cause Washington is re-examining its policy of 
giving aid to Yugoslavia. 

Tunisia s Arms 


The intransigence of the French colons— 


that is those French colonists who have ruth- 
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lessly exploited Algeria—and of the politicians 
that support them, has kept almost all North 
Africa involved in turmoil and bloodshed. 
Tunisia has been attacked without any provo- 
cation, and has asked the U.S. for arms for 
defence of her soil. The U.S. has agreed on a 
token shipment, which has incensed the French 
Government. The New York Times gives the 
following background of the controversy: 

This is the background of the controversy 
over shipment of American and British arms to 
Tunisia: f 

Last September, President Habib Bourguiba 
of Tunisia asked the U.S. for weapons. The 
French-Arab fighting in Algeria was spilling 
across Tunisia’s borders, and he felt he 
entitled to the arms to protect his nation’s inte- 
grity. The U.S. agreed, and while making no 
commitments of its own, said Tunisia should 
get arms from some Western nation—preterably 
France—by the end of October. 

On September 30 the French Government 

_ fell, and M. Bourguiba postponed the arms 
delivery deadline to November 12 in order to 
give Paris time to pull itself together. Mean- 
while, the U.S. continued trying to persuade 
the French to supply the arms, and at the same 
time, prepared to make deliveries itself, if 
Necessary. 

The U.S. was then given to understand 
that France would deliver the arms on Novem- 
ber 14 with no strings attached. But it turned 
out that Paris wanted two agreements from M. 
Bourguiba: (1) that no weapons would be 
ailowed to fall into the hands of the Algerian. 
rebels, and (2) that he accept weapons from no 
one except France. The conditions were rejected: 
as an infringement on Tunisian ONG J y | 
Feeling it now had no choice but t Teignty. 
: o make good 
its pledge of Western arms, the U.S. h En 
undertook to supply the wea hastily 
foken shi Y tae weapons, along with a 

: pment from Britain. 


The French oute 
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ry over the arms shipment: 
en teached deafening proportions. The রা 
of the complaint was that Since there had been 
no guarantees otherwise, the arms were b j d 
to reach the Algerian rebels. চি 
E ee week, French Foreign Minister Chris- 
_ an Pineau flew to Washington to protest 
_ personally to Secretary of State John Foster 
alles. After their three-hour meeting, a State 
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ber 29 indicates: ae 2607 l 
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“ig ready to defend its territory bitter time? In 1945, Di. ODDEST 


hailed as the ‘architect? of the atomic bomb. 
! Nine years later, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
| 10026 tor Southern Mor occo, still a sion decided, by a 4-1 vote, to drop Dr. Oppen- 
y a rotectorate south of the independent lieimer as a consultant and to deny him access 
_ He called this territory “our door on to secret information. The majority held that 


টির? Dr. Oppenheimer, though loyal was a ‘securit 
a the Sone Spanish Government called the Crown risk’, Among other টি He was accused of 
Me „ues charge of aggression totally false.”) associating with Communists; he also was 
De i a Spanish enclave in Morocco, has charged with failure to support the develop- 
a ait by sporadic rebellion since May. ment of the hydrogen bomb. The case aroused 
yorocean nationalists here reported that it had great bitterness in the scientific community. 
| yen the scene of fighting between rebels and When the Soviet sputnik appeared in the 
ish garrison since Saturday. ; না a 
, | ihe Spanish g Ges Ta চি sky last month, there were widespread demands 
Spanish authorities have accused the irre- that American scientists be given a larger 
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ower [|] Moroccan ee one | i having national role; with this, came questions about 
3ourguih | daged raids on Ifni, and have rushed reinforce- a possible place for Dr. Oppene ea nee 
ench ani nents to the scene. 


program. Last week Senator Henry M. Jackson 
of Washington and Trevor Gardner, former 
chief of Air Force Research, suggested the re- 
instatement of Dr. Oppenheimer, who since 
1947 has been director of the Institute for Ad- 


Al Alam, newspaper of the Moroccan Istiq- 
|| (Independence) party, said the Spanish 
fees had launched an all-out counter-offensive 
recapture lost Ifni outposts. 

In his broadcast, Crown Prince Moulay 
isan said that Morocco had been “surprised 
the Ifni events,” and that it was “regrettable Moreover, at least one of the A.E.C. 9 
lit these events extended beyond the Ifni zone Bets wig ase the oe ee eee ১৯ 
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73110] ected of attacking or planning tomatoe because he disobeyed security rules, said last 
if ins এ territory I B week, ‘I would not be at all displeased if he 
"| He Voiced ho ‘ were reinstated.’ 

pe of a peaceful negotiation, There was no comment from A.E.C. 
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ee Ny ৫ of Soy es T EO Ue ppor Smyth, author of the official post-war report on 


crocco, now under the rule atomic energy and the only 1954 dissenter, said: 
oes not need to be demonstrated “I naturally think he should be remstated—if 
“he wants to come back. I wouldn’t blame him 


লনা head of the না it he didn’t want to.” Dr. Oppenheimer said 
ও show “ony sympathy for all “ODE: 

Who claim nee টি iy defini- Whatever may happen with the Oppen- 
of the (Ifni) territory.” heimer case—and many observers believe 
oe nothing will happen as long as Admiral Strauss 
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Phe Sunday Times in London. This was the 


tinent exchange. 
per ae Is (the U.S. public) still influenced by 


memories of McCarthyism and the fate of Pro- 
fessor Oppenheimer? 

A. It is still too early to judge the long- 
range effects of McCarthyism, but the exclusion 
of Professor Oppenheimer, a man who accom- 
plished so much for his country, is indication of 
the failure of the country and the authorities 
to value correctly such contributions, both in- 
tellectual and substantial, to the welfare of the 
United States. Only when he is returned to 
more active Government service will it indicate 
that a change of heart has occurred. It will be 
a source of encouragement to the whole scienti- 
fic community. 


‘Anti-Obscenity Laws 

The practice and procedure of the police, 
jn controlling obscene literature in this country, 
is open to criticism. As such the following ex- 
iracts from the New Leader of New York, of 
October 7, are worthy of perusal, as they show 
up the laws of the U.S. in this respect: 

Some view the Supreme Court’s recent 
decisions in three unprecedented cases testing. 
state and Federal anti-obscenity laws as a grave 
threat to avant-garde authors and publishers. 
Taking the three cases, together, they point out, 
a majority of the court dissented. Their hope 
is that these minority opinions by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren and Associate Justices William J. 
Brennan, John M. Marlan, William O. Douglas 
and Hugo L. Black will yet prevail. 

Others have concluded that ultimately the 
recent decisions will reduce and possibly eliminate 
attempts at official censorship by the ignorant 
and bigoted, whether police chiefs or Postmasters 
General. Their optimism is based on the nature 
of the minority opinions, the temperate tone of 
the majority and, above all, the shoddy literary 
goods involved in these particular cases, 
রিনি v. Brown concerned pam- 

phic img sadomasochistic activities, A 
curious cross between books and magazines 
these were issued irregularly but with a ania 
format and the running title “Nights of Horror.” 
Under a hitherto untested law enacted by the 
‘Legislature in 1941, New. York City obtained 
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as they did. in all three cases, adopted দি রী 
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in similar cases. The j 
decision, they described as 
censorship at its worst.” 
dissent, on other grounds, 
and the Chief Justice. 
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materi! ause, not the ideas it attempts to spread. 
uld obscenity, alleged or conceded, be ruled 
i for th tide the protection the First Amendment 
as “pit ends to ideas? The late Judge Jerome 
$ awit fuk made his misgivings plain in a lengthy 
then, l [0 to the Appellate decision against Roth, 
a> gh pi hich he concurred. 
| One defect in the anti-obscenity laws, Judge 
nied al fek wrote, is that “no one can show that with 
| amit] teasonable probability obscene publications 
n theif 4 have any effects on the behavior of 
hea টি Eee Nevertheless, “Sander 
যাও] Iu cially interpreted, punishment 
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been accepted in the Supreme “Court from a 
lawyer without a client, but the authoritatlive 
personal opinion of Morris Ernst, the celebrated 
literary lawyer, was presented to the Justices 
in this fashion. 

Thé Government’s case was simple, Much 
more was at stake than Alberts’ girlie magazines 
or Roth’s erotic book—American Aphrodite, for 
example, an illustrated anthology of Boccaccio, 
Aubrey Beardsley, pseudo-scentifie articles on 
sex, etc. According to the Post Office Depart-. 
ment, the “borderline” category accounts for less 
than a tenth of the questionable matter scruti-° 
nized at the border or in the U.S. mails. 

Ninety per cent of the printed or photo- 
graphic items supporting criminal convictions. 
under the anti-obscenity statutes, the Govern- 
ment explained, is “hard-core” pornography: 
erotic objects, photographic sets and booklets, 
illustrated pamphlets and books “in simple 
explicit words of sexual excesses of every kind, 
over and over again”; pornographic comic books; 
and motion picture films, “sometimes of high. 
technical quality, sometimes in color.” 

What, then, shall be considered obscene ? 
“Obscene material . . deals with sex in a 
manner appealing to prurient interest.” The test 
is “whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the dominant 
theme of the material taken as a whole appeals 
to prurient interest.” ` 


The decision of the majority in the Roth 
and Alberts cases, according to the Courts two” 
steadfast liberals, “creates. a- regime where, in 
the battle between the literati and the Philis- 
tines, the Philistines are certain to win.” Their 
parting shot was: “The test that suppresses a 
cheap tract today can suppress a literary gem 
tomorrow. All it need do is incite a lascivious 
thought or arouse a lusful desire. The list of 
books that judges or juries can put in the category - 
is endless.” 

The trend of the Supreme Cout’s recent 
decisions and the temper of the present Justices 
would seem to belie these warnings, however. 
Chief Justice Warren observed in his Roth 
opinion that “To recognize the existence of a 
problem . . . . does not require that we sustain 
any and all measures adopted to meet that prob- 
Jem.” One such measure the Court would not 
sustain Was a 
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the general public that could potentially t 
minors to violent or depraved or immoral acts. 
The effect of this law, Justice Frankfurte 
wrote when the Court struck it dowin last 
February, was “to reduce the adult population 
of Michigan to reading only what is fit for 
childern.” 
The Kandy Conference 

The following report, culled feom the New 
York Times, is worthy of record in more than 
one way: 

Kandy, Ceylon, November 28.—Journal- 
ists from four continents agreed today on ৪. 
series of recommendations aimed at increasing 
the world’s fund of news information, parti- 
cularly about Asia. 

The newspapermen ended a four-day con- 
ference of the International Press Institute, an 
organization of editors and publishers concerned 
with freedom of information and the flow of 
news. 

Those who participated in the conference 
seem to agree that they profited by getting to 
know each other better and exchanging informa- 
tion about problems and trends in journalism. 
But there is also the feeling among some of the 
journalists here that the conference was con- 
dueted somewhat too diplomatically, that it 
trod too delicately on too many egs-shells, and 
that many things about press freedoms in Asia 
were only hinted at or left unsaid. 

The most heated discussion, which took 
Place at the final session tonight, centered on a 
proposal by Nelson Poynter, editor of The St. 
ad (Fla.) Times. The proposal, finally 
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gent, is the picture in view still as dark and, 
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is bool I know that in writing any erudite work 
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RACE RELATIONS IN AMERICA 
By Pror. LEON SINDER, ph.p., 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Queens College, New York City 


the new. Cleavages starting in the old world 
could not exist in their original forms dynami- 
cally changing groups as easily as among socially 
static ones. The only socially static group in 
the new world were the Negroes for they were 
enslaved until after 1865. Race relations in 
America then can be said not to have existed, 
except in a very very specific sense, prior to 
1865. It is only within the last 90 years or so 
that relations between races in America can he 
said to have begun. Once again, I must 
emphasize, that there is no attempt to place a 
moral judgment on the evil or justice involved 
with slavery. Whether the system of man enslav- 
ing man is inhuman or not, it is an historical 
fact that man, all over the world, did do so. 
The Negro in America, after 1865, had a 
relation with others in his country which was 
local, regional and national. In all instances 
the closer he remained to his former place of 
slavery, the lesser whs he considered as being 
really free. We know, for example, that 
conservatism in changing conditions in Indian 
villages is often most profound on the local level 
and most often dynamic the further one travels 
away from specific relations with a local area. 
It is indicative of this fact that the American 
Negro, now a free man, began to migrate from 
his home elsewhere. He walked all over the 
American South, In asserting the physical fact 
of his freedom he, nonetheless, stayed within 
the regional conservatism of the older attitudes 
toward him, The American South retained an 
attitude of paternalistic kindness toward the 
Negro but adopted one of adamant refusal to 
face the facts of a. new historical period. The 
American government and its constitutional 
processes were always ahead, in ideals and 


টপ 


guarantees, of its power to enforce change on শুর 


the general climate of opinion. This too should ote 


not be strange to Indians since caste is alsa 
illegal and yet large vestiges remain that be“ 
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come stronger when we go from the national to 
the regional and the local levels. 


American Negroes, in asserting their free- 
dom of movement, began to gravitate toward 
the Northern part of the United States into 
areas in which Negro-Caucasoid relations have 
no long social history. The Negro was not 
looked upon, in this area, solely as a Negro but 
the had to face the phenomenon that all 
“individuals who are on the move encounter— 
that of being a stranger in older settled areas 
with other social stratifications. This served, 
added to the disadvantage of Negro unpreparad- 
ness for competitive economic existence due to 
slavery, to further make his position difficult. 
Also, we must remember that Negroes-become- 
freedmen were invariably among the lowest 
economic groups and suffered in their relations 
with other social groups, in a society largely 
based upon concepts of wealth, because they were 
poor. The emphasis here is important. It was 
not solely because they were Negroes that made 
them the object of discrimination—it was 
primarily because they were poor and Negroes 
that they were singled out for differential 
treatment, 


The story of the rise of paralleling Negro 
social classes aping that of the Caucasoid groups 
has been too well documented by American 
Sociologists for me to go into here but the fact 
remains that by the out-break of World War 
Il, we found .a whole range of levels in 
American Negro life—from the highest to the 
lowest, Social bridgement of relations between 
Negroes and Caucasoids in a similar economic 
level, however, was difficult in both the North 
and the South and was not encouraged 
of the twio racial groups. 5 
however, was beginning to 
ing fashion with a demo 
with equal pay for dissi 
jobs. Once again, I mu 
not imply that Negroes 


by either 
Economic bridgement, 
take place in increas- 
cracy in labour and 
milar races at similar 
st state, that this does 
Were given the ri 

all types of employment that bey নি 
but that this was a factor of the social position of 
employer-employee relations rather than of the 
economic. ‘The old trite statements, used to 
= ee _ Tacial prejudice in’ hiring, "such as 
= Breen ‘are lazy,” or’ “Negroes -can’t handle 
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tools as well as Whites» 
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worthy in responsible ee Y ate id 
if ever, heard in the total Now 110 
even in the South ! If Ne American ie 
for a specific job, a aaa ae © not fi, a 
persists in certain Ameri ich ad it . 
reasons are always social and mt sun 

the social aspect of segrecation vil bak, | 
a : _ Segregation, Her m | where 
one of the most positive phases of p t |।0থ © 
in America that seems to have kent Telatins achiev 

Perhaps the growing maturity ` fee rat 
industry to labour relations problems “tea | ea 0 
the need for all available maroon express 
World War I, perhaps the growing onal bit 8 
of America’s position in the world ae eer 
intangible reason which no one hi wi pe 
brought forth, contributed to the: eal fene 
egalitarian spirit of (industrial relations, rt i 
fact is that American Negroes work alongs E E 
of American Caucasoids all over this country, 4 2 
n 


World War II also saw the breakdown d the int 
many other aspects of segregation on the scene | Americ 
America as a nation. The armed forces were dé | delayed 
gregated. Sports in which national institutis m call 
are involved, West Point, )\nnapolis, our Olja) 
teams, not only became the scene of racial inte 


action but demanded that local and raul 
ors be eliminated, Ti 


] in America in Wr tei 


segregation among spectat 
year, for example, footbal i 
national institutions participate 
free from racial stigma both fo 
and participants. 


fi 
The Asian may well say, a ae i 
things are true but how about & 
mination we read about and a 
of vicious morons intimidating 
we have seen.” This author wou E 
that even in this sorry spectacle a 
which he calls “positivenegal 01 
indulging in semantics here no are 5 
the issue but I maintain that H gat? 
the last stronghold of. sociai রর 1 fo 
crumbling. In the American 
forces of hate that have 
(forces which have ti 
human society) have jite 10 AD 
paternalistic Southern way rene y 
his attitude . has only. ev pinot 2 
minute, lawless and vicio 


Jd like to a 


শিস 
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has, for the first time since the 

l | gilt গাগা war, re-evaluated his concept of 
pori”, an Negro in terms of legal and social 

ihe Aner Statements, such as, “I don’t parti- 
oe 0011 it but integration is inevitable” are 
o alt ark of. this new Southern atlitude. 
i, t ae heings in America, in India. or elge- 
ne i pa must first achieve social freedom on. a 
tit 4 ith everyone else in society in order to 
tein viene any of the other levels that they aspire 
1800৫ If members of that society do ‘not like the 
চালা is of equality but bow to its inevitability they 

» eth, পে an individual ideal which is negative 
er ditty | jut a social ideal which is positive. Hence my 
aviatetes | concept of positive-negativism. It is not the 
erhaps an | American Negroes desire to be liked as a Negro. 


) 8S Ja] Jo wants first to be as free as anyone else in 
ঠা | he society and liked as an individual. This is 
mms, Th an altogether different problem from that posed 
alongside ly segregation or integration, 


country, z 
In the present American South we have 


kdown d| the interesting and stimulating spectacle of the 
e sened | American Negro not only gaming his long 
were dese tlayed freedom under the laws reinforced by 
stilts Yin enlightened judiciary but gaining in social 
Ir Ont fatus because of his demeanour under trying 
ial 11110101073, The Rev. ‘King, for example, and 
jis followers have been compared to Gandhi and 
ps disciples in following non-violence to gain 

well i ends, Anyone who knows of America’s 
be a{ emotional attachment to the spirit and 
gem | tnory of Gandhi should realize that the 


eri : রি 3 
| “tan Negro has, in this instance, risen 


II of দা sly in social prestige. Paradoxically 

he dist! a the anti-Negro forces in the American 

pe [0110 are not only speeding the legal integration 
1/1+ 8০005 whi 5 : 

o hi | টা which, even they had to admit, seemed 

ke to ও but the social integration, by adding 

ato Nagy Ci8nity to the Negro, that the most 


Person could not have foreseen in the 
Uture, 


ye, 


‘oo 


The ability to incorporate great social 
changes after periods of travail are the foun- 
dations of a living democracy. These changes. 
inevitably hurt individuals while they are taking 
place. To those individuals the. transition is 
painful and fraught with anguish and tears, To 
their friends, here or abroad, the changes become 
Synonymous with bad rather than with good. 
We know, however, that once the period of 
transition takes place the changes heal wounds, 
the society recovers and becomes cohesive and 
new} changes with new pains, new anguish, new 
progress, occur. 


Americans are far from perfect—Negro and 
Caucasoid alike—for they are human. Thev react 
to fright, pain and lack of knowledge with the 
same blind stupidity that all peoples do, In 
this time of transition, between the darkness in 
the American South and the sure beginnings of 
the down, we tend to pay heed only to the 
goblins of doom but America’s racial picture is 
at its brightest hour now. The Negro American 
have shown to others, and to themselves, that 
they too are the inheritors of a truly democratic 
spirit by their steadfast attitude of forbearance 
and non-vindictiveness, As such they attest to 
the truth of the ingrained teaching of what 
democratic America really stands for. 


America has a long way to go in legal, 
moral, social and educational teaching of all its 
people to be mature enough to have the strength 
to be kind to themselves as well as to the others 
that make up the human family. Which other 
nation, in this trouble-beset world, hasn't 2% 


* Prof. Sinder is an ardent adyocate of Indo- 
American friendship, through cultural co-operation and 
a member of the Executive Committee of Taraknath 
Das Foundation of New York. : Si 
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By PROF. A. C. BANERJI 


Many of our countrymen including even 


11500718105 have got an 1068. that freedom move- 
ment in India is comparatively of recent origin, 
although some of them would say that Sepoy 
Mutiny was the first War of Independence, It 
ecems that they are mostly unware of the great 
contribution made by Brahmo Samaj towards 
achievement of Independence in India. 
Perhaps most of you are aware of one of 
the main resons why Raja Rammohun Roy, 
while he was a young boy of sixteen years, left 
India, crossed the Himalayas and went over to 
Tibet, He mentioned the reason in his letter 
to his friend Mr. Gordon—it was his intense 
dislike for British Rule. After travelling through 
various places he realised that mere aversion to 
British rule would not bring freedom to India 
and that the ground should he prepared first 
before our country could hope to achieve 
independence, He foresaw that personal freedom 
should first be achieved before ‘political freedom 
could be gained. He became the apostle of 
personal freedom and also laid the foundation 
of freedom movement in the first half of the 
twentieth century for political emancipation of 
India. Indeed the political Swaraj movement 
A He the child of the movement of personal 
seedom initated by Rammohun Roy. He raised 
p his revolt against the Hindu orthodoxy of his 
| time and concentrated all his efforts in reform- 


; nd at the same time higher work. He sought 
religion of the Christion miss- 


Now her past supremacy 
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ionaries themselves by pointin 

errors and superstitions that h ks OU to 4 
the pristine teaching of Christ aes 
interpretation of Christ was rene x def 
could have easily taken his নী able 
Fathers of Christian Church, Rai Amongst & 
thus became not only a national itt f 
an international figure, O DUE ay 


Eleg o 


and fp 


Raja Rammohun Roy fully realise 
order to promote welfare of our coun 
every way and to raise it ultimately oi 
status of a self-governing domain it was eisai 
that the system of English education should he 
introduced in the country as early as possible 
so that Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful arts as 11 
well as Political Philosophy as obtain in Europe es 
might be taught to Indians so that they ০ 
become politically, industrially and economical 
advanced, Moreover educated persons anl 
intellectuals of different provinces in India wul 
be able to communicate with each other easily 
if they learned English. A feeling of commo 
nationhood would also be awakened throughou 
India, and this spirit of nationalism was Ye) | 


d that in 10 


deg 
necessary in order to attain freedom. The er 
of complete political independence was i a jell, 
in the mind of the Raja. The Raja ce. Mee of 
friend Mr. Arnold who was also E a lard } 
Secretary during his sojourn in eor ao tive 
believed that British rule in India wou made hi 1 T: 
about another forty years. The রহ cent Ih ie 
statement in the early thirties of the T © € 


British 100 


He thought and hoped that the 


: ce eventi 

cease to rule India after he ae i 
last century. The Raja was very 
that British connection was : 
of the ninete 


during the first half i 
During the Raja’s lifetime an 
before his birth India fell mY 
of the forefront of all other ০০ orn 


ling 
er 58! 

padi lication in ie e r est 

crossed the oceans 


East i 
s 3 jse 
caravans carried her হু 
routes up to the shores of ee 
The propagation of her © 


se O 
message followed the cour ৫, 
was & 


t in order that India might 


jast glory it was the will of 

i the British should become the 

1 th 09 a of. India and deliver this 
7 | $ from the bondage of mediaevalism 
ence oh 3০ of modern age through the 
and he 1810 the n modern culture and education. He 
gst | pitiation red that if any country were to be 
Mma, 10097, 50018] and intellectual bondage of 
but ay speed fom and pedanticism her children must 
54০, in the positive sciences of 

“that in aaa The Raja asserted that to ensure her 
Untty in al নি spiritual progress and to get out 
to the 3 mediaevalism India ‘must assimilate the 


185 of scientific investigation and inventions 


ould be J moder Europe. According to the Raja with- 
Possible ॥ forty years of the introduction of modern 
1050] [07 Culture and learning in India, the 


atts a fins would be sufficiently advanced in those 
1 Europe lnamental requirements for material and 
ey coli aural progress and would be able to direct 
oll adcontrol without any external help, their own 
ns al kiny and evolution. After the period there 
2 wal md be no longer any jurisdiction of the 
er el fatinuance of British Rule in India which 
comm ald cease ultimately. 

rob So in order to prepare the ground for ulti- 
i E He attainment of freedom, he strove hard for 
i a Mogtess of the country in the political field 
E wel, He appeared before the Select Com- 
p Mee of the House of Commons when he press- 
[tard for the separation of the judicial and 
Ng functions of the magistrates from the 
nade Mi | re of their service, He also urged 
y centile 0 11001877 should be completely indepen- 
h 1011] executive control or influence. He also 
ৃ jy," Important reforms of land and revenue 
ES the peasants might be freed from 
Št the i a tyrannies of the Zamindars and 
erg ne tiller of the land might be the 
Fos e soil which he cultivated. His 
Temarkable as it was the precursor 
ton of the Zamindari system and to 
g Ve [tery n movement in recent years, It is 


‘i 
৪0 ater the Raja could foresee what 
লা much 1 a hundred years hence, He was 
1601 SAR obt ahead of his time, He also tried 
pitt to aM the Freedom of the Press which 


t enti J 
ঢা Neel po foni preparing the country in 
000] t ‘a * Political freedom. 

Was in fact the Father of Indian 


Nationalism.. He was not merely national but 
also international in his outlook. He used to 
read carefully various European newspapers, He 
was in great sympathy with any country in the 
world which was trying to get political freedom. 
In 1825 A.D. when he received the news of 
the establishment of Constitutional Government 
in Spain he was so happy that he gave a public 
dinner in the Town Hall to commemorate this 
event. He was also very much pleased when he 
got the news of the formation of Constitutional 
Government in Portugal. He also prayed that 
Greece might throw off the yoke of Turkey. He 
was very much distressed when he heard that 
Neapolitans who had fought for the freedom of 
their State were defeated. He was to have met a 
certain Mr. Buckland in the evening on the 
same day when he got this distressing news. He 
felt so much dejected that he wrote to Mr. Buck- 
land that he would not be able to meet the latter 
especially as his mind was depressed by the late 
news from Europe. He stated: 

“From the late unhappy news, I am 
obliged to conclude that I shall not live to 
see liberty universally restored to the nations 
of Europe and Asiatic Nations . . . Enemies 
to liberty and friends of despotism have never 
been and never will be successful.” 

On his way to England his steamer halted 
at Capetown for a while. He went to see the 
town but on his way back to the steamer he fell 
from the gangway ladder and hurt his leg for 
which he had to limp fox eighteen months. In 
Capetown harbour he saw two French steamers 
flying French Flags. He expressed his keen desire 
to go to one of the French steamers and to do 
honour to the French Flag. In spite of his physi- 
cal ailments he was taken to the French steamers. 
When he was brought under the French Flag he 
repeatedly exclaimed, “Glory, Glory, Glory, 
Glory to France.” This shows that his heart was 
full of burning desire to see liberty restored 
everywhere including his own country. Some have 
called Indian Mutiny of 1857 as India’s First 
War of Independence. I believe it is rather a 
misreading of Indian History. Some on religious 


grounds and others who found that the new poli- — 


tical regime stood in the way of the realisation 
of their new ambition about the revival of an 
indigenous Raj of India were responsible in 


starting the Indian Mutiny of 1857. It cannot be . . 
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0 
im of this revolt was to free the 
le but it never dreamt of 
t of nationalism nor of 


of British Rule a real 
people and by 


denied that the a 
country from British ru 
creating a genuine spiri 
establishing in place 
Government of the people for the pec 
the people. As it was not a genuine national 
movement or revolt, it was unsuccessful. 

The spirit of personal freedom was revived 
with much greater force by Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore. He made an open repudiation of 


all scriptural authority and infallibility. This 
was the first serious movement of rationalism 
and individualism in the country. But this 


rationalism of the Maharshi was quite different 
from so-called free thought leading to materia- 
lism and scepticism of the nineteenth century. 
He pointed out the necessary logic . of rational 
and moral life leading to the fundamental truth 
of religion. The Maharshi had the innate aristo- 
cratic conservatism in hismself. He was intensely 
nationalistic in his attitude and his exposition 
of the religion of Brahmo Samaj from the texts 
of Upanishads in repudiation of unreasonable 
propaganda of foreign Christian missionaries 
created a new conception of the excellence of 
Indian thought and culture in relation to current 
Christian faith and theology. The Maharshi really 
made a very valuable contribution to the creation 
of a new nationalistic movement in India, 
Maharshi Devendra Nath was a bom 
aristrocrat and had a keen sense of natiònal 
dignity. He persistently refused to take any 
favour ; from the British Government. He 
disassociated himself completely forni the repre- 
টি gi sei PA authority in the 
1 eed the first and most 
persistent Non-co-operator among the leaders of 
OE life. তা Debendra 
British Indian Asso না hi 7017 
টি ciation which was the only 
those days whose aim was to 
Ea the political rights of Indians and to 
দির political status and also. their civic 
Brahmananda 
most powerful রি তা 
e movement of 
personal freedom. He was the torch-bearer in 
every department of our intellectual, moral and 
social activities. He started a great democratic 
তা by breaking away from the Maharshi 
and the old Brahmo Samaj and establishing a 
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new Brahmo Samaj und 
Brahmo Samaj of inate 
community which worshj i 


a second and tried to ie one Cod 
principles of liberty, equality 


along with the ideals of 
took up cudgels against 
gamy, and encouraged inter- and yj 
Brahmananda laid the হি | 
movement in India in various as 
England he delivered a most ae a 
under the title “England’s Duties aie L 
said : 


universa] a 
ani 
Caste-system 


Indias Hh) atention 


e ah the 
You cannot hold India for the interest y a an 
t 


Manchester r : o 
h ‘ er ae for the advantage of the sho saii 
merchants who g ia 11 

merchants who go to India, live as bing glasses 1 
passage for a time and never feel any abit 
interest in the country. | 


when men thought of holding India at the pi 
of the bayonet. If England seeks to crush dai 
two hundred millions of people in this glo 
country, to destroy their nationality, to extings 
the fire of noble antiquity and the thil 4 
ancient patriotism and if England’s objet u 
governing the people of India is simply tol) 
money then I say, perish British Ruf 
moment.” | 

In another 

“Already a transiti 
this is only the precursor 
through which India 15 
Prepare yourselves for the 
you. Prepare yourselves, T say 
coming when you sh 


lecture he mentioned : 
on has commend. 
r of a mighty 10 
destined to Hi 
trials which tf 
for the 


| 


heavy self-denials and en 
ordinary kind. Be prepare to Ho 3 
blood, if need be, for the reger 


22 
নিন Chandra was @ ae th 
a clear vision and he could নী, 
not be any real freedom, 
economic, unless the eee 

i c 
megan and Bar a mpioned 
mass education. 
of the masses has 9r 
of India and the denial ° 
education and knowledge 8? 
between the classes 


labour and capital. 


’ 


|| classes, European and Indian, the 
nerchants, traders, bankers should 
small educational tax on their in- 
also asked in all seriousness : 
e 


ne the educated people of India endeav- 
any, “Are constitute among themselves—a new 
and pop, y aring Brahmins ? Do they try to perpetuate 
গাছ ace gulf which has so long divided the 
This ৪ lower classes.” Under the caption 
bh a ri Man” in Sulav Samachar he drew pointed 
India” e tion to “the condition of the toiling masses 

8 Be atten of whose 


brows they supplied 


jo said that a time | 
as birds (11156 would not remain ছি 
Any sid fering, poverty and degradation. 3 
In one of his lectures in England Keshab 
r to retelhandra told the Britishers : 
at the pry “I hope and trust that the merciful God 
crush dal. who has called you to govern our nation will 
his glial give you wisdom and strength, faith and 
o extingd| purity enough to rule our race properly, if 
16 thil |] tot, India will not be long in your hands. 
3 01 You will be forced to leave India to herself 
ply tom ad we shall do our business in the best 
i Rule Way we can. It is your duty so long as 
| jou hold it in your hands to act as trustees 
tendering due account to God for the way in 
mencel hich you treat the people in the country.” 
ty. ae on Chandra, stood up for ‘three’ things 


mute in their long 


J to H e conflict for personal and congregational 
০77৮০ 
গড গর 2. রাত 
1 . 17015117151 
pe The freedom of individual reason to 
fee what was true and rational and 
Was untrue and irrational in religious 
Matters 
li t ‘ 
0 freedom of individual conscience 
‘mine what was right and what was 
Ong in D 
হী matters of personal conduct and 
(i i oa Social relations. 
s e right of the majority of members 
r থা 0 mo Samaj to determine how the 
da all the ধার Samaj shall be conducted, i.e., 
the 1. Option f 5 X 
161: 1190৫) ; of the fundamental principle of 
the hh advo in Church Government. 
ae S that ও personal freedom he also 
Ds ey Conviction ere should be harmony of opinions 
- ha} S With life and conduct, 
A j Whi andra openly asserted that the 
8 3 


‘© Was leading had a much wider 
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bearing. He used the Bengali phrase “Swad- 
heenatar Sangram” or the battle for freedom 
for the fight he had begun, 

If we analyse the history of the Brahmo 
Samaj we find that i 

(i) The first fight was led by Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy who fought for monotheism as 
against the prevailing worship of gods and 
godesses, 

(ii) The second fight was on behalf of the 
freedom of individual reason against the 
authority of scriptures, 

(iii) The third fight was for the freedom 
of individual conscience as against customs, 
traditions and social authority in the matter 
of personal, domestic and social life, 

The new spirit of democracy was the out- 
come of the new education on the Western lines 
which was being imparted to the young intellec- 
tuals of the country by the British type of 
schools, colleges and the University. 

Keshab Chandra thus fought for acceptance 
of individual reason and conscience against 
outside authority and of democracy against 
autocracy in Church Government, 


In the words of Sri Bepin Chandra Pal, 
“The Brahmo Samaj was practically the first 
institution which sought to reduce these ideals 
of freedom and democracy into a new law of 
life and a new code of domestic relations and 
social ethics. It repudiated the law of caste 
thereby not only proclaiming the equality of 
all humans but seeking to build up a society 
where this equality will be established upon a 
religious basis.” : 

About Brahmananda Keshab Chandra’ Sen, 
Sri Bepin Chandra Pal wrote: “By his wonder- 
ful mastery over the English language, his extra- 
ordinary wealth of imagination, his irresistible 
logic, and above all, by his soul-compelling 
moral idealism and . spiritual vision, Keshab 
Chandra Sen at once stood out as one of the 
greatest religious and ethical teachers of his age, 
not only in India but also outside, than whom 
no more powerful orator could possibly be 
found even in the pulpits of the whole of the 
English-speaking world. He was an inspired 
orator.” 5 ba 
Many people in England at first thought 
that Keshab Chandra wrote out his lectures, 


| 
| 


announce publicly in the sixties of 
century that Hindi 
language of India, 


E 


y and then delivered 
nged that the title of 
have to deliver 


committed them to memor 
them. So once it was arra 
the lecture which he would : 
ould not be communicated to him beforeband, 


w 5 : | 
buld be announced to him just before 


but it w s 
রি commenced to lecture. When Keshab 
Chandra came to the Lecure Hall he found 


a black board covered by a screen. The screen 
was then raised and the figure “O” was written 
on the black board and he was asked to lecture 
on “0”. For an hour and a half he delivered 
a soul-stirring lecture on the subject which 
astonished everybody. His fame spread far 
and wide and this reacted immediately upon ihe 
national mind of India. Such achievement con 
the part of Keshab aroused a new race pride 
and national self-respect in his own people, 

On the eve of his departure from England 
Keshab Chandra told his audience : 

“The result of my visit to England is 

that I) came as an Indian I go back a 

confirmed Indian, I came here a Thiest, I 

return a confirmed Thiest. I have learnt 

to love my country more and more. English 
patriotism has quickened my own patriotism.” 

Keshab Chandra also believed that the 

freedom of our country would not have a sound 
basis unless our countrymen were morally and 
socially elevated. He once told Surendra Nath 
{Banerjea to allow him (Keshab) to elevate 
Indian people morally and socially before the 
latter (Surendra Nath) tried for their political 
emancipation so that freedom would be real and 
rest on a sound basis. Some of Keshab 
Chandra’s lecture aroused indeed a new national 
self-consciousness and a strong desire for 
political emancipation in Indian people. 

Keshab Chandra was of opinion that unless 
the movement for political freedom be illumined 
by the inspiration of moral and spiritual ideas and 
ideals it will surely fail of its purpose and 
repeat in its history and evolution the fatal 
blunders with which similar movements of 
democratic freedom in other countries have 
been associated, 


Keshab Chandra was the first leader to 
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the largest number of messag hy 
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Depressed Class M চাটি 

precursor of Mahatma 0 
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As regards the system of ej 


should be followed in Ing 
in a lecture which he del 
“What sort of educ: 
expect and wish from you ? 
liberal, sound and useful 
education that will not patro; 
cular church, that will not be subserviey nd de 
subordinated to the views of any pin Pt, 
religious community, an education ie 0010 
liberal and comprehensive in its character ul te offer 
education calculated to make Indian it worship 
good wives, mothers, sisters and daughter | Ed en 
Keshab Chandra was the pioneer of fy. 
education in India and he realised that Ial Sti 
could not achieve freedom without the 00811108111 
pation of women. He declared that in of anng 
to elevate India to a fitting place in the st hin » 
of nations we must try to liberate our wit 
from the thraldom of ignorance and superstiti by fea 
He fully recognised that given equal of, 
tunities women could hold their own 0৯] 


a Ucation i 
| 

1a he stated ii a) the 

lvered in 


Thea m 


i where mi pie 
men. He said, “In those eee a eh 
excels woman, let man’s voice be heard, poet 


woman excels man let her voice be ae pilice H 
Keshab Chandra prepared the পরাগ 00. 


শি many- : 
achievement of freedom by his 016১1. 


. q 1 schools li 
activities, such as starting of রা ig i of 
artisan and labouring classes, Hise এ 
normal 20152151275 
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~ Rev, Bhai Pratap Chanda Melon 
was Keshab Chandra’s closed frien ; ৫ 
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in the cou 
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crimes. 
atone for them by ৪ 
govern themselves. For, 
near or remote, Englan 
India to itself. ; I i 
history be true—it 15 i 
that 50 millions canno 
for ever in subjection. 
These were bold wor 


In the last century yi 
y an ‘ 


Ahimsa 


Gandhi’s non-violent non-co- 


Was f Mahatma - f 
| ne were a good many Brahmo patriots 
Cation ty a: yank, Sri Ananda Mohan Bose took 
J if the t in politics, He joined Indian 

"es | ative টি and became one of its earlier 
3 He also framed a constitution- for 
aran Brahmo Samaj which was meant to 

ation, 4] a model for the future constitution of a free 


any pat, ia democratic India, 
selvien y 


pt, Shivanth Sastri as minister of Sadharan 
frahmo Samaj introduced a special prayer to 
Jie offered every week during the congregational 
worship of the Samaj for the special. freedom 


laushters" ud emancipation of our country and country- 
ehters, 


el, 239 
eral Sri Bepin Chandra Pal stood in the very. 


he emul guard of the Swaraj movement in the 
tin twining of -the twentieth century. Si 
A Slr Krishna Kumar Mitra, the ‘veteran 
ur itor of Sanjibani, was one of the most sincere 
vip lad honest. editors that the world has ever seen. 
gual of i fearless criticism of Governmental measures 
wn gal shortcomings of our countrymen and by 
তি 19019110156 suggestions he helped the cause of 


ard, Th 1 considerably. His strong and non- 
card’ lent resistance to Police activities when 
ound ioe broke up the Barisal conference under 
many পা order created a most profound 
schools Ee at the time, Sri Aurobindo Ghosh 
yun ding ই Brahmo parents was the leader of 
jshment Deven Movement in the beginning of the 
” ছা tle century, Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
mdan M hoy eee and remarkable letter, to the 
wrote! ০০ বি the news of Jaliawalabagh 
en yl Tenounced his Knighthood which 


een EAN i 2 
Mader conferred on him by India Government 
01 e British, 


pe { 
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1611 |]1 whos ents, Was one of the foremost leaders 
01) sved efforts independence was ultimately 
o o w editor tl Ramananda Chatterji, the daunt- 
50 ie td the $ e Modern Review and Prabasi, 
yet by 8 for freedom to a considerable 
Minn, Prave criticisms of the British 
6 df) Desh, nd by his constructive suggestions. 
90 |. ২ Mya Jatindra Mohan Sengupta, Sri 


» 4nd Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy and 
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others were in the forefront of freedom movement 
in their times, 1] 


“| 
I shall now refer to a few national songs 
composed in Bengali by some Brahmo devotees 
and patriots, They. have stirred the innermost 
depths of our country’s soul. I have given 
below the purport of a line or two of each song- 
in English, Rt এ - 
Satyendranath Tagore composed the 
first national song of India, “Mile sabe Bharat- 
santan . .” Jyotirindranath Tagore sang a 
palriotic song urging all children of Bharat to 
march forward unfurling the flag of unity as the 
motherland is calling them, : 


“TOL TA ভন লাহন ঘন্লান, দানি Br আন্তান। 


# # + # 


Ue TI UH MA সত, SERAT Usa নিহান i” 

Rev. Protap Chandra Majumdar composed 
a significant national song asking the children 
of India to wake up, to open their eyes to sce 
the approach of blissful morning, The darkness 
of slavery and misery will be drowned in the 
holy. water of bliss and excellence, 


“Hy আহ লিল্গা হাজী, MRT Aeataa | 


* * * * * এ 


RA ae কই, ae সীনি ঘালন ॥৮ 
> Bhai Trailokya Nath Sanyal sang the 
song of freedom and asked those who want to 
be free to follow the path of truth. Who can 
counteract the eternal bond of slavery, injustice 
and oppression if one is weak and a coward ?. 


‘ara হইল ঘহি, da জন্ম Ta ভরত, 


* * * * 


ales ঘা নিহয সন্ধল Tella অভ |. 

Poetess Srimati. Saraladevi Choudharani 
sang the soul-stirring song: ‘ad 

“My voice carries the message of past 
glories, Oh! sing Hindusthan. My voice stirs 
the soul of Parliaments and Congresses, Oh! 
sing to-day Hindusthan. Oh! sing to-day 
that name full of - strength, ‘wealth, fame and 
grace.” g ss ন s 


«aa aha afad নন ao | যাহ আজি Regea । 


* * * * ৮৪4, 
al 


wy অয aa স্িন্তুতঘান, জয় জিহীনা gT 
আন্তান্থা আন্ববং ছিন্কুখান | ননী ছিন্তত্ঘান WW” 


THR MODI 


“Listen to my sweet dream, 
Listen to my message of hope.” 

“And what I see, I see that all children of 
India being strong in unity, great in knowlege 
and glorious in lustre are coming just as they 
used to come in ancient days.” 

CERT হন ঘা আনাহ AR AI, 

JA AT আামাহ জাহাহ FAT 

* * কা 
বাইন sale fasa মাখা |” 
| Poet Rabindranath composed many national 
| songs including one protesting against shooting 
| in Hijli camp and another greeting the political 

prisoners in Buxar Jail. 


| conf & ইডি, সনিন্ধাত্থীন IRR অনা 


r * 


* * * 


GH BS আনাহ Yat SAAT Ts 1” 
“লিহীপ্রই ost fee আন্পল্গাই fae অন্ন, 


# * * * 


অন্বীত্‌ goaa Tat দ্ধ হিত RET” 
He also sang : 
“March on, march brothers, 
It is useless to remain behind static” 


“রাণী বু আমী সমু সাই 
qe খাদ্ধা দিন্ট নই খান্ধা দিন 

* * * r 

আবী aS at aS আই UW” 
The national Anthem composed by him 

needs no comment and is universally known, viz: 

“Thou art the leader of the minds of people 
Thou dispenser of Bharat’s Destiny 12 


“অনখআনন অধিনাতক্ষ সঘ ই aaa aT 1” 
* 


# * * 


Poet Atul Prasad Sen sang : 
“Be steady in virtue 
Be brave in duty 
| Keep your head aloft” 


“geil RA Hy, gat ক্ষন নীহ 
+ * * * 


সাই VI সমান seq | আই Sq সমান শত |” 
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Poetess Srimati Kamini Roy sang as follows : 


A Brahmo who professes 
should have an internationa] 


to his nationalistic outlook, Rajs a 
Roy had international sympathi aja Ra 
Steer 3 es, 
ge al delighted Whenever he : ry | gh 
PTD NC OCT ACG Justice h d “td ty ২ রা 
Es a country whether that country টিং টু jot 
uro y rj € in Ay ina 
ther Simm ee He also আন রি 
e e an international organi ty th 
; আআ, 


to settle disputes between different cou g 
tries, je [z 


Jesislat 


Brahmananda Keshab Chandra w jording 


national and. international in his o 
harmonised all religions into a universal religi (PE গে 
The principles enunciated in the constitution yf of 
United Nations Organisation or in Bans | Bril 
Panchshila are natural corollaries of the দির, 
ings of Raja Rammohun Roy, Brahmanan fe, on 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Poet Rabindranath Tagor 00110 
and Sri Aurobindo. If their teachings as reveal fo eche 
in their conceptien of universal religion w ene 
widely accepted and followed then and then al pr alo 
there can be lasting peace all over the world 


as at on 
utlook, [11111 


p Britis 
In conclusion it can be stated with di i" 29 § 
lute certainty that if Brahmoism had not pè fined a 
pared the ground for freedom it would have bi ist hein 
impossible for India to achieve indepen lea 
India Government has arranged for the ee 
cation of the History of Freedom oe Shau 
India. I feel that it is our duty to raw et 


; TAT [0101 
attention of those eminent historians r nt 0. 
he very importat a) 


compile this history to t : peed 
the এ] and 
tribution of the Brahmo Samaj to ana 
Movement of India. | Pan 
0 
; 4 e course 
We all realise that in E atriots, Mer ce 
last hundred years other grea Ta } 
of thought, reformers টি indep 
very considerably in ৪6 y forget 01911] hy 
of our country. We ts a direction dh Man 
valuable contribution in t নও ৫10 
country is and shall always ee à i 
to them. Under wider concep all 8110 4 
as a universal religion W° Es our omi 
them as our own and ten 
them, | 
a ng 
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By JOGES 


., Act, 1935, as it worked in Bengal 
jodia te Ramsay Macdonald’s Communal 
bass shts England’s hard-boned deter- 
en to all possible extremes the 


he 
A fostered by Separate Electorate.+ 


in te 
it pis 
H 
3 t 
Aisa, \ Under 


0 iven 
Untries, | give 


he scheme, the Hindus of Bengal 
30 per cent of seats in the 
though they formed, even after 
guinge’s master manipulation,” 44.8 per cent 
[110 peoples the Moslems who formed 54.8 
+ cent of the people, were given 47.6 per 
int of seats; and the Europeans, practically 
Jip British who formed .01 per cent of the 
"| ople were given 10 per cent of seats. There- 

he tend fre on the face of it, whereas in other 
ee [0 Hindus, the 17, had 
otd eschew a portion of their seats to give 

‘ aa tightage to Moslems, the minority, in Bengal, 
Eon re alone any weightage, the Hindus were sub- 
teei hited to a much higher cut, nearly double that 
wot what the Moslems suffered in order to boost 
p British influence. The astounding anomaly 
tno room for doubt as to what was really 
med at. British Commercial interest in the 
4 at being the largest in Calcutta, Bengal was to 
|] 5৫ government, that would not disdain 
10008 at the heels of the European constituency. 
a ore Ali, whom Aga Khan claims as his 
in founding the Aligarh 


vere 
Jegslature, 
S at 
look, [| 
l religion 
itution of 
Bangdune 


etthand man’ 
; el and who was in turn Gandhi’s ‘big 
> so long Gandhi said, ‘Khilafat is my 
|; ind, who again renounced Gandhi-affiliation 
j Jom the Muslim League, now joined hands 

andit Madan Mohan Malavya to have the 


rse leme reyi : 

1004 evised. Joint electorate was agreed upon; 
ts, dee Cent of seat í = 
ave HERB Stats were assigned to the Moslems 


an 25 


Was 9 . 
na to be a separate province, subject to 


টিন Capacity. Shaukat Ali and Malavya 


801 
a Bil and 32 per cent in the Centre, where 


per cent of the people; and 


a alcutta to contact the European 
ays q 4 to finalise it. Sir Samuel Hoare 
0% em and announced, even before 


7 Calcutta, 33.4 per cent seats to 


Dis, 
te M The Modern Review, May. 1957. 
heal, we of annulling Partition, Hardinge 
ot oSlem-majority proyince. 
he et Aligarh, as NE Khan says, has 
টানি of India is also discussed in 
Hew, May, 1057, 


যত 
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the Moslems in the Centre and the sanction of a 
new Muslim province Sindh by subvention from 
the India Government, Events like these, of 
which we have had enough and to spare in the 
history of Indo-British connection, made Louis 
Fischer observe that “Britain would not let 


Hindus and Moslems unite; if she liked she could 
have a working unity in 


heat the course of twenty- 
our hours,” 


The India Act, 1935, conceded a measure of 
autonomy to the provinces, It was, however, 
hedged in by so many reservations, safeguards 
and residuary power that it was in essence what 
Attlee as leader of the Opposition summed it up 
in the House of Commons—‘the ong thing which 
seems to have been left out is the Indian people.’ 
Harold Laski speaks of it as having ‘ingeniously 
multiplied every protective device, discoverable 
of reaction’ and regrets that “Sir Samuel Hoare 
was even shameless to represent it as a long step 
to the fulfilment of India’s desire for partner- 
ship on honourable terms”— (Where From 
Here 2). The fun of it is that even then Winston 
Churchill fulminated, as if the prodigals were 
giving away everything with a reckless abandon. 
I recall, by the way, that Sir Samuel Hoare, 
later on Viscount ‘Templewood, in his Nine 
Troubled Years, has a dig at the ‘bumptious’ 
Churchill and is, notwithstanding his sharp 
difference with Gandhi, all-praise for his ‘beauti- 
ful manners.’ 

In September 1939, Germany attacked 
Poland. Halifax, now the Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain, requested Gandhi to send a massage 
to Poland groaning under the onslaught, sub- 
limely unconcerned that he was as much a party 
to the efforts of Chamberlain and Daladier 
directing Fascist aggression eastward to pull 
what chestnuts they could out of Boleshevik fire. 
Linlithgow, as Viceroy, invited Gandhi to 
canvass the claims of England asking India to 
line up with her in the War. Gandhi, tempera- 
mentally a proof to effervescence political leaders 
are disconcertingly prone to, finally came out 
of the Viceregal house after long, thread-bare 
discussions with a few more ripples added to his 
bracing smile. Public expectation was naturally 
keyed up to a high pitch. But no sooner had 
Gandhi's foot-steps died down the grand staircase 


| 


“EUR 


z THB eed 


of the Mogul Garden, New Delhi, Linlithgow 
invited all and sundry to discuss the self-same 


matter, In fact, he only stopped as the dolls 


Had very much exceeded the lollypops in order 
to prove that India had so many shades of 
opinion and Gandhi represented only one of 
these. India sighed aloud—Gandhi is once again 
tricked. People recalled in a flash what followed 
Irwin parleying with the ‘half-naked, seditious 
fakir as Churchill in one of his obstreperous 
moments called him, An agreement was signed 
by the Governor General and the Indian leader; 
Irwin, cool and sedate, was succeeded by the 
fidgety, better still, ‘feather-brained’ Willingdon, 
as Montagu calls him in The Indian Diary; the 
bureaucracy fretted and fumed at the loss of 
prestige and more so at’ the deprivation of the 
extraordinary powers with which they were being 


increasingly clothed; they then honoured the Pact 


in the breach and stampeded Willingdon to a 
rule of Ordinances; Gandhi, as he returned from 
the Round Table Conference, was face to face 
with the rude reality that what he and Irwin 
had done to bridge the yawning gulf between 
England and India was reduced to a nullity; 
and, as was constitutional with Gandhi, he ex- 
plored all possible avenues for a settlement; but 
Willingdon had already put himself into the stride 
and turned down Gandhi’s request for an inter- 
view. Back to the thread of discourse, Linlith- 
gow ended in smoke what he had beoun in a 
flush. He embroiled India in the War behind 
the back of her Legislature. Save Bengal, Sindh 
and the Punjab, where the Muslim League held 
sway, the ministry of eight other provinces 
resigned as a protest. To emphasise t 
Gandhi resorted to a symbol 
namely, 


England, Gandhi very nearly ravaged himself 
recruiting men from pl mane 

om m piace to place, sustained by 
ny ith, he expressed in a letter to Banerjea, 
“Tf we were to devote our attention exclusively 
to recruiting, we should gain full responsible 
government In a, year’s time if not, earlier.” 
Childish as it sounds, it Was the measure of 
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. Churchill to change his old OV. 
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Gandhi’s faith in 
tion,” says K. T. Paul in 
with India (the book is f 
Ronaldshay later on I. Ar 
State for India), 
uality than an S 
ba exceeding ae টা ee in 
i 90100110101) Ma. 

put together.” What followed i EAC 
sioned India and changed Gu lar di pind 
and barrel. Again, for those 5 lock yy) ys ] 
Gandhi as a ‘crank’ for his symboli w Tics | person 
dience—every great teacher of 014, 11) 
been dubbed a crank in his ti amity 18110 ৫ 
calling that Gandhi rather faced the re pi | 
displeasure of a vast section of the Congress ॥ a 
by Subhas Bese than embarrass England i ls Nit 
throes of a deadly war. He even allowed lis A val 
India-Spinning Association to Co-opetate wit] respons 
war-eflorts, because it was a social service, Bit raved 
if such was the attitude of Gandhi and the ay might | 
tent of help India again rendered, as Sir Rais vould | 
testified,* Churchill was bent upon shattering tt | arrend 
remnant ‘Indian Unity’ into a ruthless trave. merely 
His protege in the Cabinet, L. S. Amery ws fiat -E 
volubly exacting with his ‘multilateral ggreemtl Heak ৪ 
to resolve the Indian deadlock.’ To post hr doul 
for one such multilateral agreement, after havi ave the 
worked up the Muslim League to the extent i ought 
having equipped it with the power of a 
fact of veto was later on admitted by Al 
as Premier—was no less fantasti 


4441 
[100 
hich 
yet 
| anh 


ns 
a fascini 


me—it js Worth te 


c than the det 1 her ¢ 
ssing Jupiter stim 


1 or 
cu he claim ™. 
It was rather the signal that t firm, [0109]. 


Sed ‘on 111] 
division of India was anchored, on : 
ground. ` 


হা ho refused t0 


খা i who was 
_ 4, Sir Jeremy Raimis Second 00500, 
Minister of India dunng 


Inner, 
in May, 1952, at the Calcutta De ae ie 


relation to her resources, £৯ ১ 
other sides.” pandi r, of 
5. Churchill in be: ma o how ৪ 
city, describes in My Far ie to hi 
pushed Amery, pretty semi ও pushe 
pool. Ag Prime Minister, 0°. 


says 


that in the privacy. of 


Lahore ‘in “1940; The. winning 


Paty, | ed the appeal of India’s oneness, 
গাথা | pie ots the. Hindus “in. their pilgrimage 
ul ln th i pills and rivers and a cultural affinity,® 
i R 41 nee for unhappy, টি reasons no 
lia Sh ation for the Moslems of India.’. 0 
| oe fase! side-glance on the workings of Churchill's 
A ry iad in this fateful period of 1940 is’ provided 
ok Ri ie Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s 
ri : fF ood Assistant, in ee Magazine, May 
1 টি 1948. Churchill in zantig appeals for 
anity hy | dp cabled Roosevelt, “If the United Kingdom 
Worth w | fell, the Empire would be ended and the leader- 
reenles| ship of the remaining units of the British 
115 let Commonwealth would pass to W ashington. 5 

nd in the 4s Britain went down, he and his. government 
01150111000 perish. with it, and he could not be 


tate wil sponsible for the terms that his successors, 
210 Bul owed and ° defenceless they would be, 
d the el night have to make with the Germans. They 
r Raima | vould have no, choice but to make an abject 
ttering l urrender and ‘Britain would thus become 
s trave merely another vassal like the . European: states, 
mery w ftat -Hitler had. -already conquered.” In this 
agreenil leak set-up, where can possibly be the room 
postil Jar doubt that Churchill in a-last-ditch fight to 
ter han ate the Indian Empire, first from within, be- 
extent might the Muslim, League to act. as a bastion. 
7 inst the Indian National Congress ? He would 
by alleen agree to the Independence of India, subject 
the dib her division according to the schedule of the 
Jupiter ॥ islim League. Churchill had pretty good 
same E” to accept it. © Would Gandhi go back on 
m for US Plighted word ? .. He had most solemnly 


6, Ramsa; ` ni on ৫ RN 
৪0777410985 Macdonald’ says: “India and Hinduism 
o ys: “India a 

iedh মিঃ related like body ‘and soul.”—Introdue- 

he st f hia. a Kumad Mukherjea’s Fundamental Unity 


ual "i (| 
A Gandhi, 


এ long last, who had studiously 
i not § any remark, lest any fecling was hurt, 
রো one ack:—"T find no parallel in history for 
যা nverts and their descendants claiming to 

3 apart from the parent stock.” Dr. Josef 

Ja iene eed Over the Five-Man Commission, 


haa „Danger in Kashmir to prove „the 
Tadia 8 two-nation theory, but is mystified 
to 69003 are ' mostly Hindu-conyerts— 


he says, 95 per cent, according to 
t. Jinnah’s forefathers were Hindu. 


p fluence Churchill, even’ out of office, 
whe wh 


at Alan Campbell-Johrtion says, 
Mountbatten had returned from 
th a vital message from Churchill 
latter accepted the plan.”—Mission. 


Diii RASTAS T EMERE 


Ain his p to India to deal with Kashmir, takes - 
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declared a number . of times, “My whole soul 
rebels against the idea”—the division of India— 
I would -employ every. non-violent means to 
Prevent it and put up a- single-handed fight, 
if I had no follower left.” “J consider yivisec- 
tion of India to be a sin; and to assent to the 
doctrine is for me denial of God,” etc., etc. 

It is a stupendous riddle of Indian history, 
no less egregious as it is cruel and comical that 
Gandhi’s political life culminates in a surrender 
to. his lieutenants on the question of division of 
India; and, Jinnah, who was a leading prota- 
gonist of Indian nationalism in the pre-Gandhi 
period, disavows it with vengeance to sponsor 
division of India on the basis of religion, ‘a 
man can change and interchange,’ such as he 
had emphasised times without number, 


`. “Jinnah entered ` politics as the Private 
Secretary of the venerable Dadabhai Naoroji. 
He stood ‘foursquare against the extension of 
Separate Electorate into local bodies, for which 
too Aga Khan was sleeplessly at work, As he 
entered the Centeral Legislative Council, he had 
his first brush ‘with Lord Minto. In 1916, as 
President of the Lucknow Sessions of the 
Muslim League, he said with proud satisfaction, 
“The League has shed its communal setting and 
broadened its outlook to stand abreast the Indian 
National Congress and is ready to participate in 
any patriotic effort for the advancement of the 
country as a whole.” In 1919, he said before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee that secularly 
speaking, the Moslems had ‘very few things of 
special interest to them.’ Lord Birkenhead’ 
rattled the British sword as the one indispensible 
element to -compose the differences in India. 
D.H. Rutherford states in his Modern India 
what Jinnah told him in reply to the 
insolent assumption. “The historical answer to 
Lord Birkenhead,” said Jinnah, “is Canada. 
The difference between the English and the’ 
French were on a scale much bigger and serious 
than those between the Hindus and Moslems of 
India. Whereas, the differences between the 
Hindus and Moslems were chiefly confined to - 
religion, which many of them had changed and 
interchanged, those between the English and the 
French extended to religion, race and language.” 
Some time later, Jinnah struck a still loftier — 
note at a Union of Dayal Singh College, Lahore. 
“This college,” he said, “does not believe in a 


religious creed, I too feel that the salvation of 
India lies in this non-sectarian feeling. It is this 
creed I had in the past, which I have at present 
and which I shall have in future the dearest 
to my heart.” In 1940, however, Jinnah said 
at the Lahore session of the Muslim League, 
“Tt is only a dream that the Hindus and Moslems 
can ever evolve a common nationality” and, as 
already stated, had the Pakistan Resolution 
passed, Since now, he was completely transla- 
ted; and he lived, moved and had his being 
pitilessly bent on the hard, bitter core of this 
new revelation. 

To collect some fugitive pages of history : 
Gandhi, back from his struggle in South Africa, 
was given receptions at Bombay, one of which 
was by the Gujaratis—Jinnah and Gandhi both 
belonged to Gujarat. Jinnah, in presiding over 
the function, paid Gandhi a felicitous tribute in 
English. I have not come by what Gandhi said 
in reply: but what he said at Santiniketon a few 
days after reflects on the point. He said, “I 
am particularly happy to find that you have 
arranged for the reception in the Indian manner. 
We were received with great pomp in Bombay; 
but there was nothing in it to make us happy. 
For, there the Western mode had been carefully 
imitated.” This is eying askance and is not 
calculated to promote friendliness, Tilak retiring, 
both Jinnah and Gandhi contested presidentship 
of the Home Rule League. Jinnah, by the way, 
was an admirer of Tilak to an extent such as he 
was not of any 
Gauba’s Inside Pakistan): and Gandhi, even if 
yielding to none in his love and admiration for 
Tilak, accepted Gokhale, in clenched opposition 
1o. Tilak, as his political guide, In the afore- 
said contest Gandhi: won, Jinnah challanged the 
validity of election in a Court of Law and at 


some pressure 
unsuccessful, 


In September 1920, Gandhi placed before 
the country his programme of Non-co-operation 
in the Special Session of Calcutta, টি Tw 
days earlier, Jinnah said in the Calcutta Muslim 
League Session, “There is no other course o =A 
to the people except to inaugurate the polic a 
Non-co-operation though not necessarily ese 


_ 9, This aspect has been 
Hector Bolitho in his official biography of Jinnah, 
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the same time brought to bear upon Gandhi; 
to stand hack. Either proved 


carefully omitted hy. 
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on the question of Congres 1014 
carried the day, would টড Boal, Gang lace 
ment of Swaraj within dies it as “the ই ঘা 
possible and without it if wish ই) | of Pt 
asked, “Is it possible for is LE ” ik 806, 
same platform after the creed js to stan the 010 
ing that he wants the British. ) One gy, | ey 
another that he does not এরা টাও Le 
summed up in reply, “Tt is dls LE ae 
national dignity to think of T টিনা Col 
British connection at any cost, | চি 01118 
moment suggest that we want to end ie ae affront 
tion at all costs unconditionally, Tf the Ba read il 
connection is for the advancement of India r most 
) 


do not want to destroy it, But if it is inconsistent Sn 
with our national self-respect, then it is ow 
bounden duty to destroy it? Again, spititualiy 
and all that in politics was sore against Jimnshs | 
grain. He was, as much as Tilak was, again 
mixing up Khilafat with Indian politics, M 
impression is that Jinnah could not as wl 
stand the vast commonality of people sweep ih 
one-time stately Congress. At any rate, whe 
the trend of his mind was in a flux, Gandhi tat 
the Congress a regimented body brio: 


the wavering and those who wet f 
ch as lawy 


the bre 


but 
I 
canno 
consiste 
atrioti 


to making 
jettisoning 
wanting in exclusive dedication, su 
suspending practice. It precipitated t oat 
All the same, Jinnah joined hands with wall 
Malavya in 1921 to work out a ey com 
between Reading and Gandhi; a with J) 
years together, he would have no ভিত 
Muslim leaders, chaperoned by ha the 1101 
It is history that Birkenhead 1905 


nd 
Government to rally them and stra বি 
high and dry. à -gal wave sith bag 
The Non-co-operation like a tida YA 008 


in the words of Rushbroo 
1920, were like 
in breach of the fundame 
freedom of conviction 1 a 
principle and policy there টি in 
unanimity in the enunciation in 
Motilal Nehru, V. Je ! f 
the Gandhism of Gandhi 
Das made himself the epean 4 
and chafing, The Gaya ae 
Disobedience Committee knoe 


A ing ml 
01500557705 


Non-co-operation. In fact, for the 


Ne iv 045 of new thought and alignment to 
টা 710 ah ES they did, the Mahatma’s 
hi r | le E the cause of humanity by his message 
TY | a and truth’ without emphasising in the 
i | মিন his bold initiative and marvellous 
Ting, 161 to read the mass-mind was but pushing 
d on È এটি sombre prominence their viewpoint 
One gy [৮ was no good in politics, In the 
tion ay ee, Working Committee of 1924, Gandhi 
Can ee his Resolution of half-an-hour’s spinning 
zatory a ngress members. C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru, 
mence (| টি Jyengar and others had no scruples to 
lot for dont him by staging a walk-out, Gandhi—l 
© come radin Tundelkar’s biography of Gandhi— 
iel ghost burst into teara over the Gopinath 
a Gha Resolution, which commended the , purpose 
it Bu 10007 RR এই a yo ag 
init ths mocked, as he said, his non-violence. 


;{camnot help say at the same time that Gandhiji’s 
wnsistency on the point of Bengal revolutionary’s 
ies, Mh ptiolism is confusing. In 1915 or round 
a d thout the time, he spoke of his patriotism 
eat B Be at aut Calcuaat University 
fh, tht [রা Hi j Big ae _ foundation ; of the 
10108 [থা du, University was being laid, 

Ji sought it to teach students such 


body bls 
1T |atiotism as the Bengal revolutionaries had. 


who we [ও time after, i i 
s lawy | P i; am a meeting at the Calcutta 
i het a ion all, he was all fire and brim- 
th Pandit না them. In the 1931 Karachi Congress, 
roche! [| ee had a Resolution passed on Bhagat 
for sot [৭ Re ich, Was in line with the Gopinath 
jl পা But all these said with almost 
মা. candour and with an idea that a correct 
| Mciation of the Í 
jt € past makes the future less 
there is no gainsaying the 
others a Das, Nehru, V. J. Patel, lyengar 
by টা Gandhi in, what I may call, 
4 Pii of driving a car from the back 
26 © remorselessly critical, they broke 
n the march, 
j TEN adhi I pause to reflect, who 
থা, Cal life in India with the clear- 
ae accept me as your leader you 
5 2 my conditions,’ To cut 
A a e spiral of Gandhi wrecked 
টা andhi temporizing and weaken- 
dente. SW traduced and the fabric of 


- Jinnah’; 


) again 
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movement—a reborn Turkey dropping Khilafat,?° 
it died of inanity—leaving behind the trail of a 
fatty degeneration to revenge itself into an 
Aggressive communalism in India, There were 
Hindu-Moslem fracases. India 1922-23 breathed 
a sigh of relief that the edifice of unity, which 
the Mahatma had been painfully rearing up, had 
crumbled down. To make the cup full to the 
brim,-he retired from active politics with ‘power 
of attorney’ to the Swarajists, They thought 
more of pacts and otherwise purchasing 
patriotism. The Gauhati Congress of 1926, 
presided over by Srinivas Iyengar, deciding to 
‘Create a united front against the Simon 
Commission, invited Jinnah to lead the Mahome- 
dans formulate their demands. ‘This is clearly 
accepting Jinnah as the accredited leader of the 
Mahomedans, He now pressed for the representa- 
tion of the Moslems of Bengal and the Punjab 
according to population instead of what the 
Lucknow Pact, of which he was the joint author, 
fixed it at 40 per cent for Bengal and 50 per 
cent for the Punjab. The Madras Congress of 
1921 substantially accepted Jinnah’s scheme; Was 
Gandhi by the time stung with an awareness that 
the Muslim League demands were being inflated 
without any commensurate advance in the fight 
for freedom? If it was, it was a very belated 
discovery. There is no room for forgiveness 
in politics, In any case, the National Convention, 
held in Calcutta, December 1928, rejected, at 
the instance of Gandhi, the Muslim League 
demands moved by Jinnah. What followed, 1 
would better leave it to Aga Khan to say, “The 
unanimity of the Conference (All-India Muslim 
Conference held at Delhi, December 1928) was 
specially significant for it marked the return— 
long delayed and for the moment private and 
with no public avowal of the change—of Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah to agreement with his fellow- 
Muslims. Mr. Jinnah had attended the Congress 
party’s meeting in Calcutta shortly before (he 
means the National Convention) and had come 
to the conclusion that for him there was no 
future in the Congress’—Memoirs. By March 


10. Grey Wolf in his monograph on Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha—this book, Jinnah says, inspired him the 
most—says, “England, the crafty, subtle enemy; who 
had failed to destroy the Turks by the Greeks, was 
at her intrigue again, using the Indian Moslems and 
Aga Khan to split the Turks into two camps” An 
Indian, Moslem was caught red-handed in his attempt 
to kill Kemal Pasha, P K ইহ নিন bt t 


1929, i.e., fairly within three months, Jinnah drew 
up his Fourteen Points casting ahead the shadow 
of a complete breach, And yet ‘for Jinnah the 
full-fledged initiation came in the Second Round 
Table Conference in London, where Aga Khan, 
raised in tantalising succession from K.C.1.E. 


io G:C.1.E., G.C.S.I. and a His Highness, to 


boot, with a salute of eleven guns, was duly at’ 


his post to help England‘ add one more feather 

to her cap of ‘statesmanship? It was here and 

now that Mahammad Ali Jinnah, the one-time 

7 sturdy fighter for India’s freedom, ripped up the 

ৃ foundations of the old nationalist, whose voice at 

: one time rang in India, end to end, “We are 

| all sons of India, we have to live together, we 
haye to work together.” 

After the Round Table Conference,. Jinnah 

did not return to India but settled down in 

England for practice in the Privy Council, What 

pulled him remains a sphinx-mystery, He 

| abruptly changed his mind and came back to 

India with his now Nine Points, flavoured sharp 

as Cat-o-nine-tails.it Far from relenting to 

square accounts with Gandhi, he was all the 

| more unbending and added an extra dose of 

|| fartness to his political utterances. He caught 

hold of what he had so long stoutly rejected as 

unworthy of consideration and stigmatised the 

Congress as a Hindu organisation.12 He played 

cut and thrust with those Moslem leaders, who 

did not as much show the Congress their heels. 

They were, since now, the stooges of the Hindus. 

On the constitutional issue, Jinnah defeated, 

with the backing of the Government, > the 

Congress Resolution in the Indian Legislative 

Assembly seeking to reject the India Act of 

1985. He also scored a point of vast potentials 

when the Congress acquiesced in the Communal 

Award, the linchpin of the said Act.23 Within 


{ 
|| 
| 
i 
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a short time, the Second Crs, 
and I have indicated wl 
vis-a-vis India. 

<i Tie Congress Bave Britain ai. 
Quit India.’ Jinnah put in ¢ pe ultima 
before you quit.’’’ The Must টা 
Action’ leading’ to the~'p] না 
and Noakhali and their 

parts of Bihar—the English Coven Sty 
province playing the part of the all ot | | 
in the Trojan War—are matters ae hong 
draw a veil over. To respect e এ 
continuity, however, it needs ‘beine said 
as Churchill, by now the: Leader of টি 
chuckled with his ‘I said ‘so’ and thal 
Hindus and Mahomedans of cannibalism, 98101 
Cripps wrote to Gandhi, “We are only. to 
conscious of the part that ‘past history hes 
played.” Was it a frank acknowledgement tat 
Britain had all along inspired armed camps nj 
India? In any case, a Civil War, as in Chim 
stared the Congress in the face. A mount | 
tension befogged the perspective. It is dificil} 
to assess, at the same time, to what extent i 
will-power of the Congress leaders broke dom 
over the lures of the Delhi mushnad. Did ti 
ever think that Pakistan’ was being creel n 
be a friendly border state of India ? Te 
that the Mahtma tried in vain to ঠা 
round to his way of thinking again j 4 
makes their position no happy PaA fo 
these were testing moments E 
destiny; and Quaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah outflanked and outclasse Ë 
leadership to pass into. history 
of Pakistan. Nobody, however, 
began S 
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INTRODUCTORY 

is now in the grip of foreign exchange 
» The crisis, if that term is used, is a 
Tt development; it is not a crisis of stag- 
ais or of confidence. To avert or mitigate 
Pens of the moot, questions discussed these 
bs a the financial and commercial circles is 
Fier the Government should devalue the 
নি rupee vis-a-vis the Pound Sterling or 
i, Governments generally choose to stabilise 
siter the internal or external value of the home 
wrncy. “In general, stabilisation of the 
nchange-rate ig the line of least resistance, 
mess price-levels abroad are subject to very 
(Tide fluctuations. Movements of the exchange- 
tile leap to the eye, whereas smal] changes in 
te price-level are less clear-cut and also attract 
ks attention.” The choice, therefore, lies be- 
heen price-stability and exchange-stability. 

For the economic health of a country, and 


lr that matter of India, it is inevitable to have 
fequlibrium rate of exchange in the modern 
wld, which is dominated by the spirit of 
lemationalism and inter-dependence, for any 
me from this rate is likely to affect the 
aa of not only the country making & 
Ainge but other neighbouring countries as well. 
hy librium rate maintains not only equili- 
‘ina the balance of payments without any 
netics in the country’s safety margin of 
Nei at h al currency reserve, but also employ- 
Te tn iis a It was on September 19, 1949, 
erlin evalued its currency. in the wake of 
Nile 8 which was devalued in terms of U.S. 
ie the new parity was fixed 30.5 per cent 
fee: ao Tate of exchange of 30 cents to a 
[tereg Tupee-sterling ratio however was left 
pence to a rupee. The chief 
0 such a measure was, among 
“Setting of the disequilibrium in 
S and exports. The wholesale price. 

cost of living ‘indices prevalent 
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SHOULD THE INDIAN RUPEE BE DEVALUED? 
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By Pror. C. L. KHANNA, 
Head of the Economics Department, D. A. V. College, Ambala City 


at that time made it inevitable to devalue the 
rupee to the full extent of 30.5 percent, for the 
cost of a greater measure of devaluation would 
have been prohibitive and a smaller méasure 
of devaluation than 30.5 per cent would have 
led to expectations of a further devaluation. - 


BALANCE OF PAYMENT SITUATION ; 

A logical question emerging from the above 

discussion is: what has been the balance of 

payment situation since the last devaluation? 

The following Table. makes the position clear 

in so far as the post-devaluation period up till 
the end of the First Plan is’ concerned: 


TABLE I 
Overall Balance of Payment Position 
(Figures in million rupees) í 
Net Net current 


Year Imports Exports Trade 

Balance Invisi- account 

bles (excluding! 

official 

donation) 

1949 6283 4258 _2025 2 —1693 
1950-51 6503 6468 — 35 +403 + 3568- 

1951-52 9629 7301 —2328 +649 —1679 
1952-53 6330 6019 — 311 +805 + 404. 
1953-64 5918 5397 — 521 +805 + 284 
1954-55 6816 5966 — 850 +775, — 75 
1955-56 7477 6422 —1055 +800 — 255.2 
Total (1951-52 23৬ 
to 1955-56) 36170 31105 _ 5065 +3834 1231. 


The statistical analysis given above shows 
that during the First Five-Year Plan period, 
there has been a deficit in the foreign exchange, 
excluding the official donations, in three out of 
ihe five years. The net aggregate effect has’ also: 

cen negative. The position would have: been 
the reverse, that is, there would have been. a 
surplus of Rs. 448 million if the year 1951-52, 
the first year of the First Plan were excluded. 

Second Plan Period: During the. quinquen- 
nium ending with the Second Plan the trends 


-` of the balance of payments would continue to 


ale 


be adverse as indicated- below; 


TABLE II l 
Balance of Payment position during 
1956-57 and 1960-61 


(Figures in million rupees) 
Net Balance of 


a rts Trade 
ae spore Ipp? Balance Invisibles নর 
2 3 42-8 - 
1066.87 5730 7830 _%100 +620 —1480 
1957-58 5830 8860 —3030 +550 —2480 
1958-59 5920 9900 —3980 +510 — 3470 
1959-60 6020 8950 — 2930 +460 —2470 
1960-61 6150 %860 —1710 +410 — 1300 
Total 99650 43400 —13750 +2550 —11200 
While exportable surplus would rise by 


3.3 per cent in the third year (1958-59) of the 
Plan compared with the first year (1956-57), 
thé corresponding rise in imports will be more 
than 26.4 per cent. That imports (Rs. 26,590 
million) will far exceed the exports (Rs. 17,480 
million) during the first three years of the Plan 
is indicative of the spending spree in the public 
as private sectors. The component of the im- 
ports point to the 00206105101) that the high im- 
ports will be in keeping with the tempo of 
industrialisation envisaged in the Second Plan. 
The bulk (about 34.6 per cent) of the total 
imports during 1956-61 will consist of machi- 
nery and vehicles; the imports of iron and steel 
and other metals are put at about 15 per cent 
(Rs. 6,500 million). It will also be seen from 
Table IT that during the Plan period there will 
be a deficit of about 11,000 million rupees. It 
ae om to fill up this “sizeable gap.” The 
a eee OY for meeting this shortfall 
economising to ‘the ata ae oan sand 
of about 1,400 million dollars বি 
the next three years of the Plan. This yawning 
Gap May even increase further if. as 7 à 
hended in certain quarters the ee 
pressure accentuates or th 5 the inflationary 
r the much-sought-for aid 


টি oe oy Government basis) is not 
and grave tum ly. The reasons for this grim 


| im the crisis are: 
(a) নি > Provisions in the Plan for 
= ঠা (such as projects 
oe evelopment, and other key pro- 
(b) Rise in the pri 
mM € prices of i 
ek inition Imports due to the 


Year Plan, p. 105, 
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(c) Import of foodgraingé 
creasing food demang. Mey. 
developmental জি i 
consciousness of livi ae Ny 
The increase sn y SRNR 
le Increase in the expos; 
fence due to the চা 0, 
Western countries and ae ott 
Alliances and Pacts èf. B i Milig , 
টি 79 Baghdad 10৫01 
(e) The unexpectedly high | 
the private sector, 
Stin do Gna | 
L Notw ithstanding such a crisis, there i 
adequate Justification for any alarmist t a 
for in a developmental and dynamic ie 
like that of India, the export-import bo jn e 
Ae in the Short period in order to cope wil গা? 
he increasing demand for the imported gto] Anc 
such as, capital goods, equipment, machines si iis the: 
industrial raw material for thé new and @ sect ot 
panding industrial sector. The strait on Ufinordir 
balance of payments must also continue আই 000 
exports can be stepped up. This is, however tod at 
easy of achievement and catnot bé ৪00 194 
even by devaluation. How to bridge the Min also 


(d) 


vestments i 


২11৮৫ 
1, 


is the baffling issue before our countty. port p 
Casu For DEVALUATION? lany g 
Prof. B. R. Shenoy, a membét o Hl misoo 


Panel of Economists in the Planing 00৮ Festive 
sion and the Director of the School of Mle Seco 


Sciences, Ahmédabad, has suggested “i 

Y z 0 change 1 an 9 
methods to tide over the foreign exch!” wae eS 
neck, namely, (1) elimination of e t ite 
ment; (2) restriction of 00093500101 dpieval 
needs of output; (3) wage-output P ft y 


(4) devaluation of the rupee. wins Hh 

In regard to the last mess sinh 18 pu 
devaluation, Prof. Shenoy bolg ০000 i 
rupee is over-valued at the a 10011) The 
pence there is a vast gap betwe রি তি, Tipee 
costs (prices in the ডি a 
cerned multiplied by the ও charged 
the cost of freight, other me K 


78 0০15] 

= ; T n he rodent itat 

4. In connection with the 2901 -Ui 
tiong prevalent im Bihar, : paris P i 
Madhya Pradesh and Orita, Wal ha 
Food Minister, said, “We eat the | 
much larger imports how HEE re 
India proposes to revise . ised BY 
policy because o J ri 
নাট awe to drought.” Wage 9৮০৪ 2 
the Tribune, Ambala, le ai 
০8) যা, A. Lewis, Principles Of d 
p. 124. : 2 
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J and the market price of the ` Casp AGAINST DEVALUATION 
! tei P goods, which latter is determined by „The principal objective of devaluing the 
ateg by | or onary position in the home market. Indian rupee is to make exports cheaper to the 
my ie (9066 ÍS 2 sort of windfall accruing to foreign buyers and imports dearer to the Indian 
a | sis ( mis) appropriated by the foreign ex- Unporters. Even if our exports claim less of 
৪000৮ Oe the Indian importers or import license- foreign currency, there is no guarantee of more 
ঢা ' The ultimate consumer of the imports being demanded unless the products have more 
das [০৮ share the cost-price differential. If the than unit-elasticity of demand and are inelastic 
ad Paj A is devalued this “differential? will dis- i supply. Studying this question with special 
mall | And if the measure of rupee-devaluation reference to our export constituents, we find that 
5 i | pplemented by the other three steps indi- Prof. Shenoy’s suggestion would noe help India 
— above, the restrictive import-policy much in stepping up exports. Our three main 
T ৪৮ [1081 to attain balance of payment equili- exports are jute, tea and cotton textiles. For 
| enden yum would cease and India would be able to the American market, the biggest buyer of 
> eoit the rest of the world in promoting the Indian jute manufactures, it is doubtful whether 
gap k ily of free multi-lateral trade and low tariffs. the price factor is the major determinant of the 
quantum of export. In the case of tea, we do 


leg of tk 
Mili 


Cope Wi 
ted (| Another argument advanced in support of not eni : 
chines till his thesis is that devaluation will not adversely নাট A opaa u a Pa 
and aiet our terms of trade as is believed by some. neutralize the দিনটি বত এ Be 
un on Wording to Prof. Shenoy our terms of trade the Indian tea exporter through devaluation, In 
init Wk Tproved from 99 in 1948-49 to 122 in 1950 and the case of cotton textiles, the gain Fa TIER 
abe at 139 in 1951, with 1953 as the base year. exchange earnings through bloated exports may 
é r ale 1949 devaluation boosted up our exports not justify the proposed measure, _ pa 
E M i also export prices rose more than the On the side of imports there is little room 
1y. pyort prices or the volume of imports. If past for optimism that we can curb them with equan- 
ডঃ M guide. a furthe devaluation should not imity. The patent fact is that India requires 
175 as a “dangerous” step but An more of imported capital goods including machi- 
; 088, € Measure to combat the crisis in which nery, vehicle, iron and steel, raw cotton, raw 
| ও Plan has got caught, jute, chemicals, etc. Without them the pace of 
ik! The persisten : তি economic progress would be considerably re- 
iy * fell inndhowfereleutexahangs tarded, if not checked completely. In technical 
terms, our elasticity of demand for imported 
goods is Jess than unity as is the case with our 
exports. The inflow of goods would outstrip the 
outflow as at present leaving a debit item in 
the balance-sheet of India’s foreign trade. 
What is still worse is that expensiveness of 
The present : imports due to devaluation would raise the cost 
nee will drop in the free market rate of of the Plan widening thereby the gap of the 
Š fe eee “flight from the rupee,” foreign exchange still further. . 
86, CS Dey Eue je the Besides, the Indian Government is making 
8 pound Her, Ee forged on us. desperate efforts to get foreign aid or loans. from 
ately to b 8 ae Pakistan's RE the United States of America, the United King- 
80010 of evalued, although the dom, Japan, U.S.S.R. and Germany, to name 
een the Paki Exchequer, Sir Stafford only a few important countries. Deyalyation of 
finite ae istan Finance Minister gave the rupee will cut India adrift and obscure the 
not be dey i Tees that their currencies 1rospects for the success of our mission to seek 
tion ho alued. Tt may be stated in this foreign help, 


Biko ra: 
CT any: e Indian rupee did not have 
j N Sculative attack to which Britain ALTERNATIVE REMEDIES ADOPTED 
7১, Recognising the gravity of the situation of 


abe £ 

[1৩ the rupee. Tt is believed that if the 
X deficit eserves are utilised to meet the exist- 
; be puhti, Will result in a ‘crisis of confidence’ 
নী and the paralysis of the currency 
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foreign resources required for the Second Five- 
Year Plan, our Government has already adopted 
certain measures to ease the situation. In doing so 
we have started with the postulate that the Plan 
js our first priority because development is im- 
perative if the democratic system is to survive. 
The “core of the Plan.” which must include the 
steel projects, the mining programme, the allied 
power projects and transport, must be success- 
fully implemented. Imports at whatever price 
procurable have to be obtained ‘and exports ‘to 
pay for imports’ raised. The curtailment in the 
investment targets is, apparently. limited by the 
‘core? of the plan. More exports’ means more 
production and less domestic consumption. Both 
of these processes might entail greater sacrifices 

| and hardship on the people, but they are the 

| natural concomitants of economic planning. An 
integrated economic policy designed to enforce 
monetary discipline. wage and price restraint, 
austerity in the spheres of imports and promo- 
tion of exports will have to be unremittingly 
pursued as the price for the planned develop- 
ment. Any slackening on one or more of these 

a fronts may gravely imperil the progress achieved 
In recent years. 


0৮ 


In the context of this pragmatic approach 
: 01 planning the economy of the country the 
Government has already taken the following 
steps to offset the imbalance in the balance of 
payments position: 
1. Centralisation of foreign exchange control; 
2. Rigid scrutiny of all proposals involving 
| 4 foreign exchange expenditure; 
| 3. Gearing of the import policy to the 
needs of the Plan and pruning or banning 
the imports of the non-essential or con- 
_ sumption goods; 
4. Virtual abolition 
License; 


+ act i 
; : comm 


6. Licensin i i 
$ Metered m ORY 
; port promotion drive with a Vengeance, 
Pie as been launched. This in- 
= ea a agreements, new and old, 
aa r 10n of show-rooms and setting 
EK ra ও centres, provision of facilities 
The export - 
1570 
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of annual exports, 
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‘The consensus of 
against devaluation. In a 
: budget discussion Me 
is Rr. 1,000 «rores Union Finance Minister, 

” not only no need to resort tO 


to tradesmen for >. 


tions in different par Petion hes 
provements in the টি the NW ae 
organization, the settin Mercy 
Corporation and ofa Of Trad ii 
Board for bringing ab For; Tt 
ordination of the di a ay, 
for export Promotion: Otga Aili | or 4" 
An all-out effort is bein mad M 
loans from foreign coun to Proc, | fnanca 
earlier; গ as atate nd Jar 
. . ( on 
Disinflationary measures calculate Ai 
keep the priceline under check: Med iy iken b; 
Increased production, particular] ‘fyen 
foodgrains, so as to depress me should 1 


within the country: The general prody Dr. 
tion index (with 1951 as the bese yen 
showed a steady rise from 133 in 1956 t 
145 in the first half of 1957, an impro 
ment of about 9 per cent. A substantil 
increase was recorded in coal (154 
per cent) and sugar (10.1 per cent), Th 
outturn of cotton textiles was up by 6! 
per cent and of paper and paper boat 
by 8.4 per cent. The production of fool: 
grains in 1956-57 rose by 6 per cent ot the , 
1955-56 level. Despite these new bigs ১০ 
in production. the inflationary lee 

became manifest and serious LE 
sions were expressed that the agrio , a 
base provided by the First মি, ২ 3 
Plan proved too frail to stand the r t 
of the mammoth industrial edifice ™ Nis i 
ised under the Second Plan; li 


3 Eiivate 

7 7 cheme 
ন labour welfare 5 a 
Promotion of harmony) y 


f: 


ensure employer-employee 11181. 
Increase in the bank rate from 1 ay a 
4 per cent per annum, 11 saving “| init 
Intensification of the mon arban a 


paigns, both in the rura 
and 

Raising of resources 
through fiscal and 
such -as levy of 
taxes, etc. 


J 

within oe রড 
ncia Ki 

frg duties, 


B 
D 
oe 


excise 


„any such action should ruin the 


0 ey fog te oe another occasion he spoke in the 

ong, 01000 holding that the rupee was the 

Publi, | sane va rrency all over the world. According 

tade po 1] ound the Indian rupee is the “Asian dollar” 

me a pard currency just as U.S. dollar is 

igh dene countries in the Wests 

sanitati | for fr Chunilal B. Mehta, the well-known 

a “al expert, holds that devaluation is, by 

টি F ডি policy of help'essness and is a blunt 
Sat jon mn to discourage imports. He has empha- 

ited iy jnveighed against any such step being 

a aken by the Indian Government in these words: 

larly 1109 if Britain devalues the Sterling, India 

ie al 01110 be in a hurry to 73010, 

i ni Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Vice-Chancellor of 

Ase Yen} ty Delhi University and a top-ranking econo- 

in 1956 ty 

| improve 

ubstantial 

oal (16. 


cent), The 
up by 01 
per boars 
nof foul 
cent ord 
new | 
tendeni 


i the Avadi Congress the doom of our Praja- 
Nwialists—erstwhile rebels from the Congress— 
San, It is not Socialism as ït is 
appel Heland but it is a “pattern” for India. Is it 4 
gre ode] or “excellent example” of Socialism? I do 
Five ley" think that the followers of Gandhi chose a 
the 01008000160 title, 

ice 1 a ae clever device to tickle the leftists and 
a Be sober as not to drive away the 

or to despair, 


ji t at have heen the effects of it on lawyers? 


known in 


|i. colleges ? Has it not 


ving টি law? led. to the growth of 

ban al A a 

; L 

Ifa টি, Postrion CHALLENGED 

ending "yer is to stick to his old job with an 
HAM to ee vali, his fate will become 
| by th ofa big tree uprooted in mid- 
}, The a Taging floods. 
J bee 10678 position as leader of society 


\ Ns a 
J ike 
lawyer. n 
to b 
€ voly 
Uh 


Other democratic qualities are 
“come a leader of a party. 

Me of work in the courts has been 
9 crop of legislation abolishing 
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no wee : ; 
t revolutionised the subjects taught in: 


The Chief Minister need not | 
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mist of India, opined that since foreign exchange 
deficit is not due to any spontaneous short-fall 
m imports, the devaluation of the rupee is not 
warranted by circumstances, 
CONCLUSION 
The above premises show. that the Govern- 
nent does not desire merely to bridge the export- 
unport gap through such palliatives as rupee- 
00৮81096101, but is anxious to guarantee a sound 
and healthy economy imbued with a self- 
propelling dynamism. For, it is believed that 
the strength of a currency is not merely measured 
ky the current balance of payments situation 
but by the whole pattern of economic, political 
and social framework and tendencies, The de- 
valuation of the Indian rupee is. in the ‘present 
economic set-up, ill-timed and ill-conceived. 


SOCIALISTIC PATTERN AND LAWYERS 


By Pror. K. R. R. SASTRY - 
Principal, University Law College, Jaipur 


Zamindary. Nor is there much litigation on 
the Transfer of Property Act. iE 

The piece-meal legislation in Hindu Law has 
changed old concepts. No doubt most of these 
revolutionary changes in marriage and adoption, 
are enabling in character. ৪৮৪৪ 

Nor are the salutary reliefs to the indebted 
helpful to the lawyer at the forum of litigation. 

There is a good case for making justice 
cheaper and less dilatory. This again cuts at the 
old-time prosperity of the lawyer thriving on 
costly and delayed justice. 


Impact ON SUBJECTS OF STUDY 

There has been a regrettable tendency to: 
abolish Roman Law from the curriculum of 
studies in Law Colleges. c 

In its stead “Ancient Law” has been sug- 
gested and the importance of the Transfer of 
Property Act is being challenged. When private 
property is being cut down—what with the Wealth 
Tax, Entertainment Tax, Expenditure Tax, Gift. 
Tax and Estates Duty, not to forget the Income- 


: Tax and Super-Tax litigation on its transfer a 


fortiori dwindles. . 
There is. a case for ‘including. the Company 
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Law, the Income-Tax Act, and Industrial’ Law 
in the curriculum of studies. 
INROADS INTO LEGAL DISCIPLINE 

Tt is a well-established fact that lawyers 
enrolled since 1947 are ‘inferior in calibre to their 
predecessors. Their basic knowledge of English 
is poor; and their grasp of legal principles is 
meagre. 

A time will soon come when their study of 
the Zamindary Abolition Act, the Income-Tax 
Law, and the ill-drafted Company Law will 
produce hybrid working masons. There are 
countless grammatical leaks and rhetorical cracks 
in their arguments. 

Impacts OF HURRIED HINDI 

It is the considered opinion of experienced 
lawyers and law-professors that a minimum of 
twenty-five years more is necessary for a change- 
over from Hindi to English in High Courts and 
the Supreme Court. 

In the work of the central expert committee 
on Legal terms, it has gladly adopted words 
from English -as Agent, Appeal, Assessor, Bank, 
Bonus, Case, Commission, Decree, Jury, Receipt, 
Solicitor, ete. 

It is an uphill work in a vast sub-continent 
with fourteen regional languages, 

A unified system of law, a single judiciary, 
common All-India Services and a common 


national language are certainly bound to forge 
in administrative unity, 


CHANGING ROLE oF THE LAWYER 

The time has certainly come for a natural 
restriction of admission into law-colleges, through 
Personal interview by the head of the institution, 

No longer should Law College be considered 
as revenue-yielding institutions, 
The lawyer in turn must switch on to serv- 
ang in the industrial pool of public servants, in 


the State Insurance Corporation and in the execu- 
tives of companies and banks, 


Lower down in the system of chamber- 
consultation, arbitration of disputes, assisting 
the drafting of deeds and conveyances 


and preparation 
trained lawyer of 
share, 


of Income-Tax 


j returns tl 
calibre will En 


have his increasing 


SIGNIFICANCE OF A WELFARE STATE 
a Come what may, whatever the size of the 
bottle-neck of foreign exchange, our Finance 


Wizard is determined to 5 

Plan through, “e the Second 
As the directive principle 

deemed “fundamental in th o 

country? certain s 

should strive for, 


ey 


economic 


As India is attached 


: i to the engi 
mic revolution, the state ae 


e Eme of j 
Alin 18 becoming p, te 
agency for bringing about this চা the Dring 
tion. The Railways, Airways, Ship ot | 
Building of Roadways, মিনি p tildin, Í 
-T i 

Telegraphs, have been nationalised, “a 


GROWTH oF ADMINISTRATIVE Law 

As the state has long ceased to be a poli 
State, the impacts of a welfare state ole 
found in ihe growth of administrative 
Broadcasting is a state monopoly and th 
sion of Electricity is left to an administrator, 
How far a civilian will work at the head ofa 
corporation over technicians is an experimal 
going on.. There is an unwillingness of techn} 


e lay, 
e expan: 


cal experts to work under lay administrators. 
Britain has left behind a legacy of an at 


ministrative system, the strongest in Asia. The | 


transition has stood the shocks of evacuets, 


Be it said to the credit of congress ministers, |! 


they have appreciated the aid, and advice of the 
permanent executive, 3 

The growth of administrative © F 
delimited the jurisdiction of the law m 
tice and driven him to appear before the Tr 
port Licensing authority. 


ONS 
h a 5০৫ 
a spe 


TENTATIVE OBSERVATI 

Free India is passing throug 

economic revolution. There has না 
legislation including quick amen 


Constitution, [৮9817 a 
Bad draftsmanship, ee ve characte | 
hurry to make up for lost time 17 J 
our legislative activity. 777 
The record of the higher je hss be 
dian and interpreter of the Const ul 
commendable. 


: n 

The role of the lawy®® 779, 
leader has been shaken be a 
The lawyer has to get 8. 4 রর 
fare-state-to-be. No longer. to the 706. 
society; he is to adapt himse i 
engineer of society. ; 
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BY Professor of Politics, 

00 a 
৯00: ‘versal Declaration of Human Rights of 
he Ww | fis ve Assembly of the United Nations 
he Gener a fundamental progressive step in the 
Of eo, | 40185 a the social conscience of humanity. 
fe prie | evolution ment is postulated upon the acceptance 
S revy, | This oe a spiritual and moral agent whose 
ull of man f autonomous creativism have to be 


ও ang d M 4 developed. Man has divine potentiali- 
car 


ss but if he does not receive adequate train- 
a nd cultivation his unregenerate self can be 
el into the most dangerous animal be- 
Bi armed injustice is catastrophic. Hence the 
Delaration has stressed the rights to education 
and culture. A sound political philosophy has to 
dart with the presupposition that man is not a 
means but is the bearer of the kingdom of ends. 
This is the essence of the democratic philosophy. 
Since the beginning of human speculation we find 
lat statements of equality, love, co-operation, 
faternity, reciprocity and solidarity have been 
556৫ in religious scriptures, The Upanishads 
ier to the immanence of the primordial spiritual 
linciple in all human beings. Cicero stresses 
be equality and fraternity of human beings. 
the Bible Tepudiates the distinction between 
e Jew and the Greek, the bond and the slave. 
r's pat 9 Bhagavadgita accepts the equal responsive- 
6 Trans a of God to the aspirations of the lowest of 
Tes Thomas Aquinas eulogised the sanctity 
) temal law and natural law which should 
Nong jy eat Bosts to correct the inadequacies 
thr tay me Rousseau, Kant and Gandhi- 
bing“, © spiritual and moral equality of 
This is a i Universal Declaration of Human 
al andmark because the old concepts 
Rode Systematically categorized in a 
Sciological form. ‘The dominant 
the Declaration are dignity, free 
Personality, fundamental frec- 
» Tule of law, peace, social progress 
tie ards of life for all. 
(০৪১৮ of rights begins in European 
Ought with the rise of Roman juris- 
ve A বাগে is no Greek word for the 
th Philoso হাঃ or Recht but still in the 
tet he Y of common good and virtue 
© Main purpose for which rights 
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IAN RIGHTS 


), Pho. (Chicago) , 
Patna University 


are needed, The Latin word Jus means both 
rights and law. The Roman legal theory was 
that nobody could claim to be a person unless 
he had tights, Persona signified the bearing 
of rights. In modern times, since the sixteenth 
century the growth of individualism and the 
theory of the sodial contract’ strengthened tlre 
notion of rights, Although the conception that 
man had rights in a pre political or a pre-social 
State has been now repudiated still idealist 
political thought has emphasised that we have 
to support natural rights in a psychological 
sense. ‘The psychological’ approach to natural 
rights tis that man cannot realise the fullness of 
his moral nature unless he has rights to carve 
out his own personality. Thus the old histori- 
cal conception of natural rights as in Locke and 
Rousseau in which nature meant “ore-State” 
has been substituted by the new idealistic con- 
ception of natural rights in which nature 
means the prefection of moral human nature. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
has its hasis in this idealistic theory of natural 
rights which has been supported by T. H. Green, 
W. Wallace, Rudolf Stammler and others. 
Rights are essential for the development of our 
personality because we do need them fo enable 
ourselves to make efforts to perfect our powers 
whlich are essential for the service of the com- 
munity. 

There have been declarations of rights in 
the past. Although now considered as a feudal 
document, still the Magna Carta was a for- 
ward step in the direction of limiting the prë- 
tensions of autocracy. The Petition of Right 
and the Bill of Rights in England are impor- 
tant because they voiced the protests of an 
enraged humanity against seventeenth Century 
British despotism. The American Declaration 
of Independence, the first ten amendments to 
the American Constitution and the -French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, were very 
limportant documents in the evolution of the 
democratic social philosophy. The slogan of 
inalienable rights became a gospel and the 
American and French Revolutions sealed the 
slogan with the might of historical 00৩0, 


প্রখর 
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These attempts at the specification and objec- 
tification of right have received a more compre- 
hensive adequacy in the Unliversal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

The Declaration accepts the 
theory. It states that the will of the people shall 
be the basis of the authorty of government. 
The people should express their will by periodic 
and genuine elections. Suffrage should be uni- 
versal and equal. There is to be secret voting. 
The twenty-ninth article of the Declaration 
states that the general welfare can be secured 
in a democratic society. The Declaration is elo- 
quent in its acceptance of the thinking and will- 
‘ing human being as the bearer of social and 
moral values, The first article accepts the equa- 
lity and freedom of all human beings. The 
third article accepts the right to  self-preserva- 
tion, liberty and secunity of person. The fourth 
article absolutely condemns slavery and the 
fifth bans torture and degrading punishment. 
The social aspects of human dignity are pro- 
tected by the twelfth article which prohibits 
arbitrary interference with family, privacy, 
home, correspondence and provides for the 
maintenance of individual honour and reputa- 
tion. The right to marry and to found a family 
is recognized. The right to own property alone 
as well as in association with others is accepted 
and confiscation or expropriation of property 
is forbidden by the provision that no one can be 
arbitrarily deprived of his property. These cate- 
টি রি peris are in line with the individua- 

sne and democratic philosophy of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 
; But the Declaration has shown the elasticity 
i ডি in ut the socialistic approach to 
ignts also. The twenty-second article recognises 
the right to social securit The ri 
সো : ity. Ihe right to work 
/ protection against unemployment is 
sucured by the twenty-third arti oy: 
টু y-tnird article. The rights 
to rest and leisure and a standard of living 
adequate for the well-being of the individual and 
his family including food : 

8 tood, clothing, housing 
medical care and necessa i sat i 
immensely signifi Legit), Services, are 

I y signiicant concessions to the socialist 
philosophy. There is to be free and compulsory 
elementary education but the totalitarianism inhe- 
Tent in the State control of education is elimi- 
nated by the provision that parents, have a prior 
right to choose the kind of education that shall 


democratic 
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be given to their children 
pate in the cultura] 
is also _Tecognized, Thus jt ; Com. 
Declaration is a Supreme চা Clear th ch 
philosophies of John Locke a To 
হার the inadequacies in Ma 
totalitarianism of Marx, Tt টা e 
the 


tic constitutionalism of Locke with 
stress on justice, ita the Mar, 


5 যী 3 er 
Activities 0 


A reign of rights flourishes 
phere of peace. Hence the 
the development of friendly relation 
nations and is opposed to any action ঠা 
run counter to the charter of the United aa 

It is true that the Declaration js an 
legally binding convention, But I am not 7 
heartened by that. It äs a mighty step in id 
march of social and political morality, If the 
human conscience makes fundamental evolu. 
tionary progression, the external mechanism ¢ 
law is bound to shape itself in accordance wil 
the changed philosophy. But although not a com 
vention, the Declaration has made its impae fl 
on the national constitutions of Puerto 10) 
Jordan, Haiti, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Indore. 
Syria and the German Republic. It has ba} 
constantly quoted as a basis of action by La 
United Nations and its specialized agencies Wl 
discussing issues relevant to the : DT A $ 
human rights. International treaties m k 1 
ments have professed loyalty to it. It ee 
impact has been felt even by লিন 
national organizations. The European 7 PR 
for the Protection of Human Rights a dones | tam 
mental Freedoms, the Netherlands al |! 
Union of 1949, the Ie Ef ce টি 
April 1951 and the Japanese teat © i 
September 1951 are evidences. yh 
50160019009 
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ardized, even the Security Council may 
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থা, | ping JP Perhaps even an International Court 
ony | গনি Rights could be established which 
thay | of be the Court of Appeal in‘ cases of the 
the ay a of wrong and injury. But more. than 
Man, ॥ রি up of an institutional framework, it is 
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d Nations Kasanın in 1947 represented a ruined poor state 
is nota] hich started its career as a progressive one under 
Not de] the shadow of appalling poverty. Our agricul- 
tep in tef “ual system was feudal. We were industrially 
J. Ifthe) jockward. Masses toiled, sweated and: suffered 
al evs mder subhuman conditions, Inequalities of a 
hanism |) barbarous character divided us between the ex- 
lance vit temely rich and the miserably poor. The 


hot a OM country suffered under the pressure of population. 
impact fel 


rto Rito, 


! Raw on KASHMIR 
Indonesia, | 


has bea} In 1947 the state was attacked by Frontier 
n by be 1105 along with Pakistan, and the enemy ran- 
cies ia | eked large areas and penetrated deep into the 
[10101010119 on all sides Causing uuprecedcnted devasta- 
on and destruction all around. 


ACCESSION TO INDIAN UNION 


im Accession of the state with the. Indian 
é y took place simultaneously. Kashmir be- 
is Ame an intergral part of India. Indian Union © 
Pired its resources, man and material to recon- 
this country. With their able guidance 
ns started their work. The story of what 
to Kashmir during the last ten 
Would also therefore serve to illustrate 


opo LPened to the rest of the country and 
Dri People | 
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ature which it has gained among 
This toil distinguished the ° 
9. our real patriots from among the 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR DURING THE LAST TEN YEAR 


By S. N. KAUL 


` have been ups and 00005 but over the years. at 


like Kashmiris can toil together “ 


‘mobilize all agricultural and industrial resour- 


: ally.: The ‘last and the most important - 
‘Was to devise means and methods to sec 
equitable distribution of wealth so require 


essential to educate public opinion in the path of 
decency and virtue. The Declaration of Human 
Rights is an important step towards the universal- 
ization of the theory of social morality and poli- 
tical virtue and eventally it is bound to affect 
the organized system of law. 


Ss . 


risen from a complete defeatist outcast to the 
position of a full-fledged modern country with a 
"position of a growing strength and dignity in the 
community of Indian Union, It is a growing 
and still expanding country with no evidence of 
the vast destruction of wide areas of land that 
met the eye a decade ago. 3 


3 


TRANSITION - 
‘The transtional changes have been’ ‘tremendous, 
Sometimes it has been easy for the reporters.-to | 
tell the world exactly what has happened. There 


last major factors materialized to take up the 
shape of New Kashmir. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PLANNERS 

There were thus tremendous problems before 

the planners. The restoration of normal condi- 
tions was the first objective. It required adequate 
financial resources. In 1941 the population of 
the country was 40,21,000. It rose at the rate 
of 10% after every decade. With this rate it 
would reach to 48,65,000 in 1961. Such a 
vast growing population demands huge and 
rising quantities of foodgrains and other -com- 
modities to support iit. The second important 
objective was therefore to secure an equilibrium 
between the two at a level which would. ensure 
a reasonable standard of living for its people. 
~ In order to achieve these objectives the 

planners had to take -to account of and to 


টিক 
ces: to increase the National Income subustanti- 
t 
e 
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5]. at the end of the Five- 


JNDUSTRIALIZATION 


Planning for the undeveloped country like 
Kashmir also meant rapid growth of industries 
both extractive and manufacturing. It involves 
occupations from agriculture to 
such other industries. It cannot be free from 
obstacles. These were inadequate economic 
environments, inadequate and shattered transport, 
the main. life-line which connects this country 
with the rest of India, inadequate supply of power 
and the small size of local markets, and 
absence of training facilities and lack of Finan- 
cial Institutions, 

Production of food is the vital necessity 
and it engages the first attention. Then there 
15 a shortage of other factors of production. 
Want of statistical data is a serious impediment 
in the way of planning; Sudden and frequent 
changes in the tax rates and tax policy of the 
government makes the investors shy and so on. 


diversion of 


FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


In spite of these serious impediments the 
government of J. & K. State in consultation with 
the experts of the Government of India succeeded 
to present a programme of developments in 
two series which took the shape of Five-Year 
Plans one ending in 1956 and the other ending 
im 1961. The first step towards execution of 


nee plans was taken only affter August 9th., 


ACHIEVEMENTS : 

Topmost priority was given to irrigation, 

Power projects and transport, Irrigation has 

been extended and power-supply augmented by 

oe thousand K.W. during the period ending 

arch 1956. Road development has been equally 

remarkable. The progress in this sector is 

shown below: 

1, New roads constructed 

?. Improvement and deve- 

: lopment of existing roads 481.5 miles 

: ere: of bridges aggregating over 
eats ne hundred Rft, constructed. 

. re were only 1,115 prima S 

146 middle schools and 45 high তা? নিতে 

Year Plan we had 1,803 

dle schools and 109 high 

Colleges rose from seven 


425 miles. 


primary schools, 260 mid 
3 schools, -The number of 
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195? 
in 1950-51 to twelve 


se এ in 1956.5 

dospensaries in 1951 we তা Agai 
at the end of 1956, The a 152 a St 
beds rose from 750 Fa টি i 
New industries like Trans, to 10) 
the Government Joinery Mills wo? 

: ; a 
and those already existing have t lyp 
or reorganized so as to suit the 2 exlengy | Keep 
ments, Sales organizations like th esent tegy, | indus 
Arts Emporium have been established গা p 
work Di small cottage industries sida a e 
over the country. The plan in tach Pread থু, dP 


its impact in the economy of the oun ES 
is reflected in the substantial increase Aa r u 
ployment and consequently in the দি চি 
people. A foundation had at the জা by the 
been laid for such development as is oni a vicii 


within the physical situation and material ro 


en 


Sa indust 

made | 

BETTER TARGETS |] cha 

Better targets have been fixed in ih aly 

Second Plan. This plan proposes to টা] 

and distribute one lakh maunds of Fert Nat 

open two Seed Multiplication Farms, আরা tuld 
the equipments in the existing laboratoris j 


Agricultural Research and bring under cull 
tion 334 acres of land under China Paddy % || 
and to develop local manurial resource, ait 
proposed to establish two _astficel BaF 
nation Poultry Farms at Gosadan. © all 
will be given to 300 large-sized co-operate mi 
societies and banks. Forest aree> রি 
fodder would be fenced, river i al, 
will be started and easy floating pi fil 
the Chenab and the Jhelum will he E stat 

Afforestation of bare Hoes) sent 
Additions will be made 
plants at Ganderbal and 
which will be converted from 
One Cement factory wil a 
existing industries revitalized eto 


610, 


Nor an UNMIXED Bf 
In Kashmir as elsewhere Be 
in employment and increase নি P 
has not been an unmixe 11761: 


a 
lopments have resulted a rise i i 
and rise of price levels. 14 
ciable that it appears — 
common man, 


নিট পু তা 


itt 


causes OF RISE IN PRICE LEVEL 


Speng | 

tig | ne rise is mainly due to the increased cost 
in tg cn. It is also due to the fact that the 
ment ad 10 tion of Taw materials from land do not 
en Stay | produc ve with the rising demand from growing 
extend | kee? Dee The rise of wages and the demand 
Mt sev, | industrie factors have raised the cost of produc- 
Verney | for ee neutralize this scarcity, capital has 
ANd a ne hon, নিন been invested which has raised 
Spread aj রি of all agricultural products. The 

6 


Produce 
1) which 
e in en. 
income o 
same ting 
IS 008 
aterial Te 


julk of money poured m the market has raised 
js quantity. The cost of living has thus 
increased. The rise in wages is entirely consumed 
by the rise in the price level. Thus it has created 
a vicious circle, 

The abrupt staggering developments of 
industries resulted in changed values which has 
mde it difficult for people to adjust themselves 
lb changed conditions. There are maladjust- 
nents between the two which have deprived the 
people of the advantage accruing to them through 
mereased: values. Consequently the distribution 
1 National Wealth has not been as even as it 
tuld have been. People do not feel themselves 
|r off from the conditions they had started ten 
fats earlier. We cannot therefore claim that the 
1] Five-Year Plan has completely succeeded in 
ai)" the material aspects of the poor people. 


d in lh 
o import 
Fertilizer, 
strength! 
ratories t 
ler গো 


| Lacuna IN THE PLAN 
|]. The lacuna left in the plan could have been 
ra 010৩0, but for want of accurate and varied 
a F os the planners have failed to 
inate i EN in proper form 5০ as to 
a ae isadvantages arising from it. The 
রি istration also has to adjust itself 
Sing circumstances. These defects can to 
be removed by the people them- 
cae have to understand themselves and 
Nsibilities as members of the nation. 
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TEN YEARS 


. o 

They have to adjust themselves to the fast chang- 
ing economic conditions of the country, Sellers 
are combining themselves to secure maximum 
values for their products, The consumers are 
thus put to a disadvantage at the time of 
bargaining. The result is rise of prices. 


REMEDIES 

In order to remove this maladjustment þe- 
tween the buyers and sellers, the buyers should 
also organise themselves perferably in the form of 
consumers, co-operative and then be in a better 
position as parties .to bargain. The Govern- 
ment has also its part to play. In order to 
extend the local markets they have to organize 
establishment of local mandies and markets to 
ensure healthy contacts between the two. Ofi- 
cial announcements of marketrates of commodi- 
ties in these mandies have to be made for the use 
of ‘intending buyers and sellers and thus keep a 
close watch over unnatural tendencies of rise of 
prices. 

The planners have also to study the question 
further. They have to concentrate their attention 
more on industries which work under the law 
of increasing returns. It does not mean that 
cottage and small-scale industries should be 
ignored altogether. : They have also their role to 
play in the economy. Attempt has to be made 
both by the Government and the public to secure 
and maintain the equilibrium between the two. 

The Government has to improve its adminis- 
trative machinery to suit the changing economic 
conditons. They have to create a suitable or- 
ganisation for collecting statistical data of the 
country’s resources and needs. In this effort 
they should enlist the co-operation of experienced K 
professional economists and other experts. Sufi- 
cient attention towards this side of the plan 15 
needed which if devoted now is most likely to 
make the plan useful for all. 


JAWAHARLAL AND SOCIALISM. 
By SURESH RAM 


Worp is the Man. And the two words which 
define Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru are ‘Socialism’ 
and ‘Planning,’ even as ‘Sarvodaya’ and ‘Satya- 
graha’ do Mahatma Gandhi. Instead of Socialism 
and ‘Planning,’ one could say that ‘Socialism 
through planning’ is the passion which has 
animated Jawaharlal Nehru all his life whose 
course remains unwarped even by the relentless 
powers vested in him as the Prime Minister of 
a country as vast as India. When he dwelt on 
the necessity of socialism in his Presidential 
Address to the Lucknow Congress in 1936, his 
dearest colleagues and co-workers grew sceptic 
about him. About a dozen years after, when 
he urged upon the efficacy of Planning for 
building a new India, devoted members of his 
own Cabinet did not like to take him seriously. 
Yet he persisted and his tenacious labours bore 
fruit when at its Avadi Session, the Indian 
National Congress declared its objective as the 
Attainment of a ‘Socialistic pattern of society.’ 

Socialism has now become an established 
creed of the intelligentsia of cur couniry, 
specially the English-knowing classes, At its 
celebrated altar, Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
consuming himself every moment. He has rightly 
become the centre of a solar system of which 
radiant socialism is the sun. 


f 
|! Its illuminating 
light and heat cannot but affect anybody who 
i comes near him, be he or she a priest in the 
temple of totalitarian communism or in that of 
free democracy. This is Why that Jawaharlal 
i continues to be a problem 10 many as they are 
| not able to grasp the essence of his mission in 
spite of the fact that it is so obvious simple 
and straightforward. 
Jawaharlal Nehru is socialism from head to 
foot. at true socialism is, as defined by G.D.H. 
Cole, “a broad human movement on behalf of 
the bottom dog,” based on a 
| Wrongs crying for distress,” 
_ better devotee than Jawahar] 
_ Wipe out each and every ineq 
nomic life; 


E 


“lively sense of 
it cannot find a 
al who is keen to 
uality in our socio- 
i Be it the sight of the horrible 
is in the industrial area 


৩. 
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blind Gujarati-Marathj factionism ; 
l 


T দি, must go, n Bont i টি 
ut they must go b h / ৃ 
z 4 k 5 y fair $ ‘ness 
is this which distinguishe 8 i 


oat è S Jawahar ad i 
from socialists in other parts of hel Ns 
World 


he observed in his speech at the in + As 4 
ing the degree of Doctor of Lay ae ha 
on him on 17th October, 1949 bya rel y, 
University : © Colunhi Ee 
lack al 


ETT py বি t+ 
There is always a close and intima ln 
intimate f; referen 
e aim 1 
at and 1011101 


relationship between the end w 
the means adopted to attain it, Even if the [= 
end is right, if the means are Wrong, that will শা 
Vitiate the end or divert it into a wrong Bis 
direction. Means and ends are thus intimately 11 
and inextricably connected: and cannot bef 
separated, That indeed has been the lesson a} 
old taught us by many great men in the pale le dic 
but unfortunately it is seldom remembered.” | las n 
Thus Jawaharlal Nehru stands for social | social 
through planning by right means, or to quit Feel b 
from Congress constitution by ‘legitimate nl to 
peaceful? means. This as well accounts for ifite tt 


horror at atomic warfare and We a L un 
appeals for stopping nuclear ole a a 
warning on the Russian investiga a T 
satellites, uttered while recently IER ns i Pri 
reception in Hong Kong, is Vela ely wolfe Briti 


2 oes not 
“All technological advance does 


3 + Let us Meg 
evil good or good evil . - ll civilised E? 1 
the world will become graduauly Je oP tt ey 
is not really civilised eee টা oy 
become civilised when 1019 ment 0119] dey 
advance is used for human নি rain Hy ge 
for human destruction. We is new 11101 
minds to think in a new way ae the } na 

: m1 82০) ও 

jn which we live, the ato! 790 then") Pit 


f we 
planetary age. - : > ! i destruc” 
alternative is utter, absol; g ehru calls 1 
What is this new way : sill f 
“fourth dimension” which রি 1 unto 
Tt is good in so far as it OP he 

it does not go very far; with B 
a disagree m 

war-veterns will not P 

ethical need. For they 752000-806] 
planning as distinct dom “am এ 
ing. And this is the jones An 


3 em, 
Nehru too does condone th 


warfare: without touching 
bound to prove futile. 
of human destruction are 
consequence of the process of 
now in vogue. We -cannol, 
latter as sacred while 
decry the former as madness. 
vo further and say that so long 
A ts upon arms for its last resort, 
should not indulge in 
distinguishing nuclear 
ones. Science cannot 
|z nnot abandon atomic bomb 
দর 7 qnd man ca wi 
mtimate ff ference to the gun hen a 
1 at al 0192 Arjuna could not observe all the 
en if the a conduct in war, present-day unscrupulous 
that wil Bs cannot certainly do it. The fault is not 
৪108 0110 atomic bomb but with the economic 
a ing behind it. / 
দি af “he more violence, the less revolution,” 
the pas lt dictum of Barthelemy de Ligt. As well 
pered? {has now become, ‘the more violence, the 
socialim F socialism.’ In spite of the immense 
10 què mial background behind it, socialism has 
nate aml! to overthrow the evil of capitalism, 
s for bis it, like capitalism, relies upon violence 
[লেখা] ultimate sanction, Both are worshippers 
e shrine of the Goddess of Arms. This has 
red socialism innocuous and effeminate, 


Bony 


And it 
| Nen 
ld, A 
11৪] ot survive- One 
tred yp, [on k of 
i ed wp. | thankless. tas 
Columbia | fom the ordinary 

I> 


Io 
"lism coun 


or the tank. 


7 


5 এ B iH soa. 4 

ifcant + i k a Socialists remain helpless spectators 

not nl ritish atrocity in Egypt or French ones 
OFF conni o > 

ushi | 20016 at their Governments unholy 


Likewise, the Socialists of Russia did 
T even their little finger on Russian 
over Hungary. Socialists all! Yes, 


ছা 
ain Olly oS all! And the common man 
ee 1110 dj confused in bewilderment and finds 


anguish between democracy, socialism 
b উজ, 2 
re জাকির or democracy, adherence to 
Med its progress and tarnished 
(0 cannot lead to anything 
so abs - It must be condemned out- 
yh is ae th e system of economic plann- 
Le ‘ated with it and adored the 
i. Gandhi says : | 
ও TA arabe from the impending 
Ce of meee F bold and unconditional 
Mong: non-violent method with all 
plications: Democracy.» and. 
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The states that 

emocratic. have either to 

per frankly totalitarian or, if they are to 
ecom i 

e truly democratic, they must become 

courageously non-violent.” 

No doubt we are 

but we must- confess 


violence can ill go together, 
are today nominally 


a democratic nation today, 
14217 We are only “nominally 
emocratic as any other democracy in the 
world. We do not equip our Army with nuclear 
Weapons not because we do not want it but 
because we cannot afford it, We cherish the 
same standard’ in our socio-economic planning 
as do the U.K., the U.S.A., or the U.S.S.R. 
This is the real reason why India’s protest, as 
voiced by Jawaharlal Nehru, for abolition of 
nuclear bombing meets no response. If Nehru 
cannot throw his arms into the sea, how can he 
expect others to do it? If he keeps himself 
ready to’ meet any eventualities on account of 
Pakistan, why should not the U:S.A. do so be- 
cause of the U.S.S.R. and vice versa? Whence 
all this cold war and hot peace. — 


The time has now come when we should- 
take the courage to resolve to discard the use of 
arms altogether. Nehru does say that war does 
not solve problems: But he yet hesitates to 
launch the natural course of doing away with. 
the means of war. Perhaps he feels war is as 
much a necessity. He might agree with William 
James : -< 
“What we now need to discover in the 

social realm is the moral equivalent of war: 
something heroic that will speak to men gS 
universally as war does, and yet will be ‘as 
compatible with their spiritual solves igs wat 
has proved itself to be incompatible. 7 i 

The world may be groping for a mora. 
equivalent of war,’ but we need a ee 
Gandhi has provided us the same in Ht 9 be p 
of, what he termed, Satyagraha. Ouse E 
say that Satyagraha can be Bn is টি 
individuals and not by nations, ut Ne an 
He has himself been a valiant Gra 
Doubtless what 


cannot. 
in the 
Satyagraha we offere 
not be regar 
Satyagraha 
be of a part ) J 
effective modes’ of it would be evo 
India. Gandhis “March in akhali’ w 
pointer’ ini that new ‘direction, . Satyagral ৪ 
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“speak to men 
yet will be as wit 
selves’ Only we have to gird 
forge ahead. Let us cast off all fear and 


স্পা ই 
স্পা 
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DEMOCRACY Vs. LIBERALISM 


By PROF. N. RAJAGOPALA RAO, M.A. 


Ever since the close of the First World War the 
ideological and organisational inadequacies of 
the democratic States have been the subject 
ef much thought and reflection. Those basic 
assumptions of a Free Society, derived! largely 
from nineteenth century Liberalism, are either 
extolled or exploded. It is impossible, of course, 
to deal with this issue adequately in this article. 
But I desire to discuss one important question 
having a large theoretical bearing on the issue 
mentioned above, To what extent should the 
electorate in a democracy participate in the 
Fome and foreign policies of the Government? 
How far can and how far should public opinion 

influence and! contro] governmental decisions? 
One thing must be made clear at the very 
beginning. Since the days of Bryce the reaction 
against the mounting influence of public opinion 
on State policies is on the increase. The publie 
mind, the electorate, has been subjected to a 
severe criticism. It is said, that the electorate 
has usurped to itself the power and the autho- 
rity of directing the executive decisions. It 
claims a moral excellence which it 0093 not 
re, E A aer motive scarcely 
a ia oresight even when it is in- 
টানি মি controls and it dictates the 
a, € tyranny of the electorate is truer 
than the tyranny of the majority. Wherever the 
Gemocratic States have failed to solve the im- 
portant economic and international questions, 
_ it is due to the intimidations and 3 transigent 
attitudes of its elector দা 
5 ate. This, indeed, is a 

= Serious charge against modern democrat 
_ Practices. The alternative appears to be to = 

_ more powers to the executive to rely mor z 

k A : 7 e on 
‘expert advice and guidance. Should this be so? 
not think, that, on any important issue 
x the democratic State today, the elec- 
more stupid than the executive or 


a ee: 
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method with all its glori the 


India’s ship to the ৪ 


ইস 


? 


the enlightened 01853. Further, it ; p 
ascribe to the electorate the onus te E, 
bility for all the failures and misdeeds ga 
government, Neither does it remedy the পা i 
of the present democratic States even aha j 
policy-making and execution is expertised, This 
J fear, is a remedy worse than the disease, 

I know no one, who in recent years, hasl | 
stated his case against the democratic cot 


and with graver emotional force, than Mi 
Walter Lippmann, in his book The Pull 
Philosophy. I cannot do better than summit 
his arguments. He believes that the decline 
the West began with the increasing influence t 
popular emotions and feelings on State pole 
The malady of democratic States 1s, that tHe 
prevailing public opinion has been desl ants 0 
wrong at critical junctures. But why মা old h 
public mind’ gain in power and prestige: [0 এও ex) 
mann answers that this is the ae 100 Ic 
liberal theory of the State and ০ 

the principle of ‘one man, one দন ed 
plication of the doctrine of ঢা 
bas been that the people as oe vl 
of deciding what is good and bea 108 
as a community both of the ee js bose ll 
future. Lippmann believes that orate of] 
heretical assumptions says! 


that the elec 


e ; 
relied on to represent the 79 ঘাটি | ঝা he 
“Tt is often assumed, but নি as voti ) if 

that the opinions of the Pi the Feith 
be treated as the express) fact 8 tha he 


an historic community. oters cannot 
assumption is false. mben the Pe 1 
lied upon to represen (058 pot 
opinions of voters in J 10 
accepted’ unquestionably | pi 
of the vital interest of we 
Two reasons are put 
this conclusion. One 18 


baw wi ma 


ft is a highly specialised art, that 


-ia টা 
oa a high degree of intellectual and 
alls 000. Hence, not all can practise 
৪ The att! Bio. Secondly, he maintains that the 
E wp even when it is supposed to be 
i qe 


ned and capable of rational judgement 
016 matters, is disabled to act, as it cannot 


। State 

০9৪ to all the relevant facts. 

15 is an inherent tendency in public 
„n to feed upon rumours, excited by our 

110 


wishes and fears.” At critical junctures 

Poner in peace or war the public opinion is 
Wrong i a in agreement with governmental policy. 
respons} “At critical junctures when the stakes 
eds of ikl ae high the prevailing mass opinion will 
e ailm] impose What amounts to a veto upon chang- 
ven whe} ing the course on which the government 1s at 
sed, Thil the time proceeding. Prepare for war in time 
ease, 10809? No. It is bad to raise taxes, to 
years, ha! mbalance the budget, to take men away from 
tic contd iheir schools and their jobs to provoke the 
succitely| memy. Intervene in a developing conflict? 
than 1] No, The adversary must not be appeased. 
"he 201] Reduce your claims on the area? No. Righte- 
summit] ousness cannot be appeased.” 
declined] And he concludes that the unhappy truth 
nfluenee tk that the prevailing public opinion has been 
ate politilstructively wrong at critical moments. And 
s, that M2 people have imposed a veto upon the judge- 
strum’) ats of informants which usually knew what 
1y dit uld have been wiser, or was necessary, or was 
ige? le expedient, or to be too late with too little 
ult of a 100 long with too much, too pacifist in peace 
1000 bellicose in war, too neutralist or appeasing 
The ৮0788০89610, or too intransigent. 
| 09] These are, indeed, severe strictures on the 
re operatio mind. Lippmann’s grave doubts and 
al to i), sions regarding the electorate are shared 
« basel |i Many intellectuals since the days of 


VL ain 


[ad hae worth enquiring whether the public 
jl S 
li, 
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affairs that the British public opinion 
always favoured a more cautious and 
unyielding relation with Germany. When 
Hitler decided upon rearming and mobilisation 
the public mind in all the democracies save 
U.S.A., was perturbed and saw the war-clouds 
gathering thick and fowl. Again the public was 
rever happy when the late Mr. Chamberlain 
returned from Munich having bartered away 
some one else’s freedom. “Surely,” as R. H. S. 
Crossman observes, “it is truer to say that it 
was the traditional political leadership backed 
nearly always by a large section of the educated 
clite that lead us in the wrong direction.” 
Nearer at home we may refer, though we 
are too near the event to pronounce any judge- 
ment, to the controversial stand taken up by the 
Union Government and the Public in the matter 
cf the States Reorganisation, particularly con- 
cerning the creation of the bilingual State of 
Bombay. The public opinion, particularly in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, has never been recon- 
ciled to this new State. It has shown its deepest 
displeasure in the general elections, and again in 
the recent Bombay and Ahmedabad Municipal 
elections. It is widely known that the Union — 
policy was influenced by the opinions of the 
caucus of the ruling party. a 
A more telling instance is that of the Indian 
stand on the revolution in Hungary. On no 
other recent issue the Indian public mind has 
been more earnest and just than on the guilt 
and aggression committed by Russia in Hun- 
gary. Prime Minister Sri Nehru who obviously 
relied on official reports reacted at first in a way 
that shocked many here and outside. It is 
equally noble of him to have seen through thi 
veil, and’ to have taken up a stand in conform a 
with public opinion and its good conscience 0 
the Hungarian tragedy. When stakes are 
asd liberty faces extinction. the bureaucrat, 
diplomat cannot see the life and death strugg 
going on! It is they that commit the govern 
ments to a policy hard to reverse for reasons 
governmental prestige even when the light 
reason shows the correct way. /২ 
I do not desire to multiply these ins 
wherein at critical moments the govern: 
policies have floundered relying more on e 
advice than on the citizen’s choice, but I on 
refer to the vital issue facing mankind to 
namely, the banning of atomic tests. Tl 
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‘of the democracies have shown. their grave 
concern in the matter. The scientists too have 
joined the people’s chorus.: But of what avail? 
The military strategists and the executive chiefs 
‘have taken up intransigent attitude hard to 
‘explain. 

Tt is quite clear then that the democratic 
“government is depending more on the expert, the 
élite and the party boss. Their faith in the masses 
thas disappeared’ or at the most they court the 
people only periodically and forget them soon 
after the wooing season. The party, the intelli- 
gentsia and the bureaucrat have arrogated to 
themselves the powers and privileges of the 
electorate. These have a contempt for the 
public opinion which they scarcely hide. The 
demagogue under the guise of a political leader 
provokes and excites the popular mind. The 
public is never provided by the government with 
all the facts relevant to an issue: Even a casual 
Observer of the debates in the legislatures today 
often meets a Minister refusing to answer a 
Question on grounds of public interest. The 
typical attitude of the executive is to claim 
that it is the custodian of public interest. 
The political leaders and the elite too in turn 
claim to possess the knowledge of public good. 

_ Every one. save the public, knows what is good 
| and beneficial to the people! If the people can- 
not represent the people as a historic community 


how can the government claim to be identical 
with the State? 


i Even where the electorate is garish, queer, 
me~ ambitious and sentimental, as it is at times. is 
Set wholly to be blamed for. the crises faced by 
democracies? Has the electorate alone scant 

_ regard for rules of the game? What ought to be 
__ the final word, if it is not the -people’s verdict? 
ae A These questions take us back to a search- 
_ mg enquiry into the fundamental beliefs and 
tenets of a democratic society , I consider that 
Lippmann, in his book The Public Philosophy 


ctorate has more powers. In substance 
etoral mandates are not ‘the raison detre 
ocrati¢ society. The fre 
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principle of consent is earlier 


‘the rational arguments of a 


‘do not form the essence © 


‘be democracy i 


e elections are. 
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ries. But in truth this is a 
old conservative tradition B 
political - philosophies a Br 
Rather what seems to b 
effort to restate the democrat; te ka 

across the old party associati we ts tg Ee 
larger operative freed Ons; to proms, 106 
the executives jn the 
and to reject the 
reignity to which 
imagines itself to 
it hag never believed in at all.” 
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re ee 
pu | theory 
the Western 011 the th 
“Dut wi lace 
tionary 
Dicey 
the leg 
politica 
(01900 
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ension 
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“Democracy is about who should ০ 
and implies rule of the people based on th gist T 
majority of ‘equals. Liberalism is about lit} polit 
people should rule, and the liberal ঢা it 
of respect for minorities, freedom of 21017 
and of religion have nothing to do with Abily { 
theory of democracy as such.” (liam 
Lippman tht the ein 
than the তা 
Bill of RIA Popul 


In his thought-provokine writing Den 
a. S JIS v ৩১ g Deny. 
cracy vs. Liberty Mr. Peregrine Worsethroy 
following Lippmann’s trail of thought diferu 

5 4 z ) A 
tates between liberalism and democracy, Hid 
says that democracy and liberalism are mi 
necessarily the same. 


He approvingly quotes 


of popular sovereignty. The < 
(1689) is more than two centuries 
universal suffrage in Great ae wert 
developments in the democratic wane f, 
. à zer yi 
willed by the people but were “relatively 


number of intellectuals.: 


Historically it is true 
the product of liberalism of the etus 10! 
can also be conceded:that the Bie cut 
ing the suffrage came from pa ib 3 
thinkers. ‘But philosophical e 
wrong to say that the নাতি 
liberty, religious toleration, ™ emoora 


as such. Granting the ty 


a to adm 
contentions, are we also 59 028 
n the „absen 


speech, writing and religion? [85101 ss 
~ Further, the question tH ; 


lal E tion of democracy is how to frame the 
“ain ae atten” that express and not rule out the 
| (00198 Democracy has at no time con- 
Mth ples iy solely to the issue of who should 
Un po ned it is a moot point in democratic theory 
Val a, \ দি demos alone must, govern (directly or 
l Ban iy) themselves. This, to a student of 
lace iy গা theory, is self-evident and not a 
S tha ni a debate. 
ne | a রি ean it be admitted that the Ws estern 
Cals gy ‘bic opinion has never really believed in the 
ante a of popular sovereignty? Locke gave to 
se mg he theory of popular sovereignty g- permanent 
রর থা lice in« politics. Rousscau made it a revolu- 
UE whi ary doctrine in the cause of democracy. 
| Dicey with an unerring instinct pointed out that 
g Deng. fhe legal sovereign must ultimately bow to the 
ose litical sovereign. These political writers are 
t, diferent sidered to be forerunners of modern demo- 
ce). 010 theory. The mass movement for the ex- 


1 are 01007 of franchise in England, for instance, 


81101 momentum because the people believed 
ould fi popular sovereignty. Again, the women suff- 
ed on 1705 movement was born out of the doctrine 
about i ‘political equality and popular sovereignty. 
| panera it is worth observing that in Eneland: 
of মা pula sovereignty and democracy evolved 
ov এ from the principle of representation and 

Ptiamentary practices over a long time, un- 
n tha theke m France which began to work out its 
00111009180 institutions from the principles 
of Rigi Popular sovereignty. 


older ll All I am really saying is that the faith in 
The 2" doctrines of popular sovereignty and 
y week ual freedoms are the bedrock on which 
ad 151] Modern democratic State is founded. The 
ively q Practicable method by which the popular 
be made to act is by accepting 
Majority Principle and no other. 
e asked if it does not lead to wide- 
nfusion to equate popular sovereignty 


tp the Principle. Because the people are 


centin i 
for ql i ; ৫0 
‘wilh Ma 


) 


is Ple, as pene from one day to the next. The 
hts be hi a the American Constitution, refers 
[10২ oop community and not to the present 
tie | 0110১ Individuals. Theoretically there is 


ty ; 10 for such a confusion, For the 
hen p Ot a substitute for the political 
jority a working principle or technique. 
yo th 


S ; Bs 
its earlier decisions. reversed, But 


` ৮ 


“an always be reduced to a mino- progressive application De Tocquivelle regard 
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then, can the people use this technique, say to 
live under undemocratic government, to banish 
liberty? Logically it may sound that the people 
can. In that case such a decision cannot be 
reversed by the popular sovereign save by a 
revolution violent or non-violent. The point -is 
that the majority itself is not sovereign: its 
decisions are not binding always. It only acts 
in behalf of the political sovereign. 


How the decisions of the political sovereign 
and the individual’s claim for freedom can co- 
exist is a question that is best resolved not by a 
17207 methods but by compromise. This in- 
volves certain pre-requisites to be fulfilled to 
allow compromise to be reached between what 
appear to be too divergent claims. These are: 
(1) Faith in compromise and Majority Prin- 
ciple and (2) faith in non-violence. These 
cardinal beliefs within whose frame-work alone 
the demcoratic temper 15 actively expressed are 
in the nature of axioms of a democratic society, 
and these axioms by definition cannot be in- 
ferred from mere general principles as Mr. 
Lippmann assumes that Public Philosophy is 
derived from Natural Law. To this Law of - \ 
Democracy must submit every institution esta- 
biished within the democratic State, the Blec- 


terate, the Party, the Parliament and the 
Trade Union, etc. In this sense, there can 
be no essential difference between the 
liberal way and the democratic method. 
The liberal approach was democratic in a 
narrow sphere; the democratic method is 


liberal in a wider sphere. Liberalism was a doc- 
trine, par excellence, of the middle class; demo- 
cracy is a doctrine, par excellence, of the 
masses. Liberalism fulfills itself in democratic 
idealism; and democracy remains so by retain- 
ing the liberal outlook. It was Prof. Hob- 
house who, attempting to restate the liberal 
theory at a time when liberalism was losing 
hold on the people’s mind observed that ‘there 
can be no popular sovereignty without perfect 
liberty for expression of opinion.’ Herein we 
find the essence of democracy being identified 
with the essence of liberalism. 5 


Today. there is a wave of reaction in thi 
West against the Law of Democracy, whose 


as inevitable and inherent ìn the growth 
os ae 
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ynodern civilisation, and to value Liberalism 
more than Democracy: This has resulted in 
divorcing the democratic institutions from their 
general outlook and functions. Let us freely 
pdmit the besetting dangers and temptations of 
democratic public opinion, especially where the 
people are ill-fed, ill-educated and ill-led. But 
the party has entered the inner sanctuary of 
power; the intellectuals live in an ivory tower; 
dhe elite is sceptical and indifferent; the execu- 
tive works in dark secrecy; the demagogue 
trades upon the weaknesses of the public mind 
and panders to its passions; the legislator has 
become more a local chieftain than a representa- 
tive of the nation; the trade union is a passion- 
ate partisan. Let us not pretend that these are 
not the real threats to the law of democracy. 
To point out that the danger comes from the 
absurd metaphysical creed of popular sove- 
reignty is obviously to suggest to blot out the 
lite principle of democratic faith. If the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty is once accepted— 
if is this alone that distinguishes Democracy 
from Dictatorship—can we prescribe limits 
within which the sovereign people ought to act? 
To say that the people are not to veto but vote, 
Not to act but merely express, not to contest 
oe pointe their consent, cuts the ground under 
z A ae Pea. The people in Communist 
F ao pee ibe have been given the 
ee 0 em express at the polls. But what 

y 0. democratic government! Their 
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3 copelna that the popular govern m anda 
free government, that the responsiy Cb ig 1100 
is also a respossible one? ৪০ | Aba! 
The cause en view 
— pe a democracy 13 served Detter f j which 
bringing down the Chinese Wall built round a fi 
8) রর 


the bureaucrat and the immaculately ce 
diplomat who consider that tl a 


10 More mysterio 
they are a 


ey graver the issue becomes. Publ 

opinion will certainly be clearer and better ip 

formed ihan it is today if only the govemme 

sheds iis secrecy, publishes the texts of its secre 
documents, and makes plain its intentions an? 
movements. The intellectual minority in allt 
democracies must cease to feel its separatens 
from the people, and, as informed men, mii 
explain the issues facing the political communis) 
ta the electorate only as its trusted adviser. Te 
future of democracy is as much dependent @ 
the democratic leadership, “willing to seve! 

people upon such terms as democracy i 

accept,” as on the sovereign people to te 
by the well-trained and conscientious statesman 
leaders. To a democrat it is an article ol 
that “the people have no নি 


government. particularly its Home and 10] meani 
Wira Denar LES ri 
Affairs Departments, raised and = i 
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success, as very few members of 


a By Pror. O. 
en, 
nt a | p Indian ৩5 Qi French Modernistic 
টন ie has been চা incessant propa- 
re in Bis against ae Ee mtg Indian School of 
cn iy iti particularly a Ee works of 
Verney | jbanindra Nath Tagore gins Nem alal Bose with 
: jew to win public opinion in their own favour, 
better ji they could ever win on the basis of the 
Forci neaningless abstractions, us propaganda had 


tained i a chance of 
y dress ; 
DY Sterioys 
Publis 
better in 
Vern men 
‘its secre 
jons ane 
in all tk 
00110] 


Call of the Earth 


Nt artloyi : 
| shan fae public had any chance to study at 


1 উঠা 16 original works of Tagore and of 
| 1 belong to a brilliant decade just 
Es te effective answer to the perni- 
t Bengal F a of the Modernists, who abuse 

A 100] as ‘revivalists’ and ‘tradition- 


e Wa ae 
ments © to'present the work of the best ex- 


pian painting in retrospective 
lis was done last year by the 
ion of N j y y 


1) andalal Bose at the Art College, 

= ne exhibition of A. N. Tagore 
“cuseum arranged by the Rabindra 
opening the eyes 
intrinsic merits of the 
» Which gt one time inspired the 
‘Ae Japanese School, and which 
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had a continuously progressive history without 
any touch of revivalism or traditionalism, The 
works of the Neo-Bengal Schoo] demonstrated a 
new way of interpreting the eternal principles 
of Asiatic painting, brilliant in their rhythmiz 
draughtsmanship, and their infinite variely of 
new inventions and imaginative presentation of 
spiritual truth in every new! facet of expression. 
The second answer to the propaganda of the 
Modernists is provided by the exhibition of the 


One July Afternoon 


works of younger artists who have followed 
the foot-steps of Tagore and of Bose. OM 
One of the new exponents, Taraprosad ~ 
Biswas, a former pupil of Nanadalal Bose ant 
teacher of Arts aud Crafts in the Calcutta 
sity, held a very successful exhibition of his wo! 
at the Artistry House, Calcutta (Ist to 


in = 
nm 
Fa po 


হু 


of the Indian Modernists that the onl 
temporary pictorial art_in India cou 


x 
war 
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i k Sri Biswas’s 
Indian national language of Art. 


exihibition has demonstrated that in order to 


3 nok ee 
tread on a progressive path, it is not necessary 
repudiate- his own 


for an Indian painter to 


Distant Hills 


national language of Art. In taking Bengali 

Poetry to new heights on the wings of new in- 

ventions, Rabindranath Tagore did not repudi- 
4816 the old national language of Bengal, the 
f language of the ancient charya-padas (90) 
century), the language of the Vaishnava lyricists 
(16th century), the language of Rammohun Roy 
and Vidyasagar (19th century), the earlier 
slages of the progressive life of the language. 
The old traditions were given a new life in 
new transformations. Nothing new can be built 
except on the foundations of old traditions. 
This is true in all forms of Axt—Literature, 
Painting or Music. Our modern 
of Music are infatuated in 
Ragas sung to-day, day and night, 
mediaeval traditions of Tansen. To stick to 
the respectable traditions of* Indian pictorial 
art is, therefore, no crime. You are only re- 


quired lo give a new’ form to older modes of 
expression, 


connoisseurs 
listening to the 


in the 


Taraprosad Biswas is ire 
Mate path of old tradition w 
imitating or repeating the old formulas or 
conventions, This is particularly true in his 
new way of Presenting landscapes without 

‘imitating Ajantan manners or the prosaic realism 
of European academic painting, It cannot be 


ading on the legiti- 
ithout mechanically 


claimed, however, that his interpretation of 
Bature has the profound mysticism of Far 
Vastern Painting, though painted in the truly 


Subjects are no less 


Asiatic manner, His figure- 
801 in the illustrations . of 


particularly 
i A 
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Se inf terested in colton cultivation in Bengal 
OF line | Ate 3 a that the Government had tried to re- 
Gu re টিটি from 1939 to 1952 by work- 
fn Rl নারে different schemes. Cotton grown in 
tea iferet parts of ne American Strains 
imitatio 1011) American, C 02, Perbhani, with staple 
gh, nd rath nearing an inch. had been tied. In, the 
th isin | yt scheme that ended in 1952, eight thousand 
n manne 

ive Sop 5 
| reals 
landscape হু 
lic Sus 
itions || 
t interpre 


Egyptian cotton plants in Egypt 


| mers Participated in its work. The average 
101 was 3 nds. of sced-cotton per acre @ 
৯80]. a md, রর 
_ wiring these experimental schemes, there 
ee instances where cotton yield per acre 

even 12 mds., which in fact very effici- 

| ০ with the best colton tracts of alae 
| Model: ae exceptional yield was an adequate 
Indeed for special research to modify the 

f cultivation to, ensure such an increased 
fortunately these exceptional results 


i 100083 0 
00 


N ০৫ 7 i 
ll ae 8iven the due attention they deserved. 
| ry ` 2 5 
lt tic "Bestions to introduce some labour-saving 
‘ Cu tural 


implements as one-bullock-driven 
arrows as are used by small cotton 


ht 
a 
ati, 7 


Te, 


9 5 a ; 
` Weeds durin the growing period, were 
৪ ৪ tes) [OASIS 


a he Adopted. On the contrary the schemes 

k 3 abandoned altogether since 1952. 
TE Asi : 
[on Mi Agricultural Officer of the Dhakeswavi 


ASS and also as an independent success- 


PIIAN COTTON CULMINATION AND ITS 
WEST BENGAL 
By SARADA CHARAN CHAKRABORTY 


খত liberally subsidised all expenses 


es sy oe splendidly everywhere till 1940, 


থ11 ১ In America to keep the soil loose | 
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REAT PROSPECTS FOR 


ful grower of cotton since partition, Í was in-_ 


cluded as a member of the State Cotton Sub- 
Commiltee, ` 
I noticed that though the working of the 
schemes undoubtedly proved the suitability of 
cotton cultivation for Bengal, it failed to inte- 
rest cultivators as they envisaged better pro- 
fits by cultivation of Aus paddy, Jute followed 
by a Rabi crop than by cotton 
cultivation. So I -tried cultiva- 
tion of the more precious Egyp- 
tan strain, the yield which I- 
found is same, with price double 
that of American strains, The 
: Government Agricultural Depart- 
: ment co-operated in my works 
and the Dhakeswari Cotton Mills 


of its cultivation in different 
4 parts of Bengal. Cultivation | 
of Egyptian cotton behaved ॥ 


‘when in that year Government 
made a special annual grant of 
Rs. 2500!- to improve its culti- 
vation, Unfortunately in 1911, the 
plants everywhere suffered from a 


Tieyplian cotlonicld at Sham 
Sa y ‘relative heights of cott 


“devastating fungus disease known as Anthracuose. 
On this the Government Agricultural Department Expenses of cultivation a 
~ abandoned its cultivation and refused the Govern- 


> ment contribution for its improvement. 


One-bullock driven plough 
Hand-driven plough 


_ I was not however discouraged to disconti- 
nue ils cultivation. The soil and weather condi- 
ton of Egypt ‘is quite different from Bengal. 
“Even in that country a very heavy amount is 
Spent every year for Research work to improve 
its quality. So I approached the Head of the 
Department of Botany, Calcutta University, 
oF tofessor Agharkar, for help in my difficulties. 
lifter some preliminary work, he assured me of 
his help and undertook research -to remove the 


č 


The University succeeded in removing the pest 
m course of two years and by strictly following 
advice regarding treatment of seeds and 
00655 of cultivation, I have been experiencing 
“difficulty in growing the same for the last 
_ years. After partition, the Dhakeswari 
Mills abolished their Agricultural Depart- 
_ As a refugee I have been pursuing research 
on its cultivation every year tinder great 
ulties and obstacles, to preserve seeds of this 
tized precious strain from extinction, I 
ally publish results 
ıt papers and magazines. This induces 
and interested organisations to ex- 
is cultivation with my help. The 
1 y cotton al is exceeds 14 inch 
eed-cotton tha 


at, 
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Rs. 400|- per acre ] 
লি - tivation ১ 
be introduced in West Bengal lon, jf, 


as is being given to other states for 15 years wiii 
are already cultivating such quality 
staple length about 14 inches and above me 
The necessity of undertaking its cultivation by a 
was further 
Parliament by Padma Bhus i 
Mukherjee, Ph.D., M.P. 1] 
As advised by the Secretary, 
submitted my “scheme for A 
Egyptian Cotton in 
the State Agricultura 
The scheme was considered b 
committee, who after 
mended for its action on 
ment Agricultural Depart 
long time to make 
continuity of 
seeds 
tized strain, I had to accept SE 
missioner, C.D., 
to work a small Demonst 
58, in half an acre y j 
trainees of the old bin 
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Government Head of the E | 
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suitable for easy rapid conti i 
ous woiking to spin 60; fine | tione 
count. The Deputy Secretary, | possi 
I.C.C.C., when he visited i | befor 
cotton field on 28 11-55 with the C.D. 
cotton expert of the State, hishh + exper 


appreciated my cultivation aj) howei 
quality of cotton. He advised canno 
us to cultivate at least 109 tak 


acres, indispensable to establish economic vali Depar 
of its cultivation. He further assured us of fill] রা 
financial support by I.C.C.C. for such cultivation tid ] 
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years, 
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ork this season. He told me in re- 


jg not WO. E the twoi) i 
Vd © ihe objects of the two schemes are quite 
jy, tha and his offer had absolutely no con 


BY t abo 
00261 ’ ath the State Agricultural Department. 
I had started cultivation there, ] 


নিত by the recommendation of an ex 
en এ 
৪70৫7 was sent to the Minister for his finai 


rl 
pe oval when he dropped the matter, 
| app Due to the abormally late 1 
| decision of the State Agricultural 
Department late in August 1997, 
more than 2 months after the 
growing season commenced, 
| ihe scheme, even it were sanc- 
tioned by the Minister, had no 
possibility of being set to work, 
before the termination of the 
CD. Scheme. Further, it is my 


experience that this cultivation, 
However remunerative it may be, 
cannot be popularised, unless it 
is taken up by the Agricultural 
Department who, with the help 
of its extensive staff scattered 
md posted in all parts of the 
Province, can easily popularise 
sich profitable cultitatior.. This is 
trident from the faci that in 
Mite of my continued success, 
‘Upported by expert opinion, I am 


Lian ; 
89105 Cotten showing excellent growth at 
N . University Agricultural Field 


| Nation’ at Mandori, Haringhata 


Department 
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of Egyptian Cotton in- 
There are other difficulties in a new 
crop like cotton as marketing and ginning 
difficulties by small growers, and such difficulties 


still the only grower 
Bengal. 


can be removed in the first stages by 
Government help alone. Our Agricultural 3 
Department has the advantage of having a well- 


Cquipped Research Institute, staffed by eminent 
scholars, whose services will always be readily 
available in case of any difficulty. Almost all 
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Secretary, I.C.C.C., inspecting cottonfield at's 
Shamnagar 24-Parganas 
other states, even states like Assam and Bihar 


which have not like Bengal any mentionable 
record of quality-cotton grown in their areas, 
are these days working under the schemes, with 
the financial help offered by the Indian Central ~ 
Cotton Committee. I therefore earnestly entreat 
the State authorities to review their abrupt = 
abandonment of the schemes in the home pros 
vince, where at best some bright examples of 
success have already been in record. Further 
after it has been strongly recommended for 
action by an expert scientific committee, formed: 
by the Agricultural Department to  serutinisi 
the scheme, there is no reason to ignore the same; 

In conclusion, stressing upon the urgence 


vee 


Nation Building activity, especially in this 

of National Planning, I wish the State autho 
ties, may do the needful for the revival o 
schemes in a process, modified by pas 

ces, in remodelling and working of which | 
very earnestly be willing to lay m 
services at their disposal whenever 
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a new phase wilh the building of roads into 
the mouniainous interior, advancing the well- 
being of the primitive Highland people and end- 
| ing the Australian Administration's earlier 
lies complete dependence upon air transport. 
Driving up the narrow, twisting mountain 
road from Goroka I looked unconsciously for an 
altimeter on the dashboard. The jeep climbed 
so rapidly we might have been airborne. Behind 
us—far helow—was the floor of the valley, 
with its twisting ribbon of river ama] bright 
kunai grass and the town’s clustered rooftops 
reduced to pin-point size. 
= We travelled more than seven miles, always 
climbing. 
Tt was an astonishing road, Anywhere else 
but in New Guinea men would have called it a 
triumph of enginnering, yet here it was taken 
for granted. Besides it was built by 
engineers at all. 
The men who planned its precipitous, 
c winding course were Administration officers. 
| Highly trained men in their own field, they were 
ignorant enough of road construction to disbelieve 
| the engineer who said it could’nt be done, They 
| had no eatth-moving equipment: no tractors or 
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| - THE Trust Territory of New Guinea has entered 
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not 


‘graders. Such machine just didn’t exist in the 
“Highlands, for the coflee-growing town of Goroka 
Was 5,000 feet abov 
only by air, 
This road—only one short 
_ ambitious communications scheme—y 
~- a mountainside by hand ] 
Thousands of men and women, of the 
Eastern Highlands, flocked in as volunteers, They 
~ worked over the soft red earth with shovels and 
digging sticks, carried rock on bark cradles 
_ slung between two men’s shoulders, surfaced the 
Toad with pebbles from streams. 


nV 


e sea level, approachable 


sector of an 
vas hewn up 
abour alone, 


They volunteered for t 
ited ihe road themselves, 
91811077156 their pilimitive 

help them to market 
on fruit and coffee garden 
ce of sorcerers, and the murderous 
en clan and clan, and allow men to 


এ z 


he job because they 
They saw it would 
life, link isolated 
Crops, get’ seed for 
s, bring in medical 
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enter another’s 


tribal 
violent death. 


land 


A few months before 


head] of 


5 giri-giri shell, 
pearlshell ornaments 


| dangling from the neck, 
and 


bones through the septum of their nose, 1 
Men, women. and girls wore only brief aprons 4 
of knitied bark or reeds, 
universally 


a j A z I 
climb, trusting my life on ain made that 4: 
to yy 
bends to an unruffle «PS and hain! 
ae aur d Papuan driver, i hai, 
a common sight to see several thoy: i bey” 
- রে E Sand yj | 
at a time toiling on the road ` village | 
volunteers came from a different aa day, | 
Administration supplied food tt a. | 
5 4 1 d / 
silver and shell money, and the people an 
তা হি 000 
a new opportunity for 95911) and celebrati a 
দি নাই ion 
fo the unfamiliar ey না 
appeared cay o ie : Ke they Might have 
appeared a savage gatherjne. : Baie, 
PI is À ; 1 fo 1 92 shor t, হাটা 
powe ! men decked out with cassowa 
Opposum fur or 


Yet their manner ws | 
gentle and smiling, despite ther 
rugged, stone-age air. | | 

All the same, the stone age was only al 
decade or so away. { 

Until the end of World War II little 00141 al 
existed between these primitive Highlanders a খাটি 
Europeans. Australians, who discovered i [Bisma 
Waghi Valley in 1932 and set up patrol I ten 
had to evacuate when the Japanese a ae 
New Guinea, and the untouched DE ai 

: . Gorok d further west 010 she 
country around Goroka an টিটি টি 
hardly penetrated until after the ve wars 7 
the age-old feuds went on; young 0০580] the 
slaughtered each other with stone ant art Tach ç 
arrows, spears; villages were burl ৮ 
razed, f 

Like the Romans in anda fe 
Papua-New Guinea Admini ae eo 
the pacifying effect building 
finance was short, mac 
They appealed to the shre 
of the local people. ‘The res 
expectations. 

This precipitous 
Goroka, over an 8,00 
down to Chimbu, has great 5 
Tt leads out towards even D ing- 
in the Western Highlands, 17190751107 
roads built locally by Adri e 
Now, too, Goroka can here 


all, 


wdness a2 
ult sup 


7 yes! 
5 ing y 
road climbi 2 ng 


; a 
0 foot dividing, ort 
trategic Ye , 
‘nt 
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ort from Lae, na ae cue nee from They weave their aircraft in and 
rat? all freight was hitherto despatched by air. ont of cloud-hung valleys, climb above mon. | 
wie was a big ree ee the first motor soonal storms, land and” take-off from steep | 
Fe drove across that rugged route in June mountain air-strips, but all the aviation skill on 
fru 


of flying. 


vm 57 taking eight days to struggle up from earth can’t of its own accord bring Social 
haiti a Le development of g huge island | 
adka j sundered by gorges, swamps | 
Village, | and jungle. E 
ch dayi Reversing the pattern of more _ 
© Th | settled lands, aircraft gave New | 
them i, Guinea its first Instrument of 
veloomel progress. Consolidation had to 
ration,” wait for surface travel, Now, 
ht hays wherever a road goes, civilisa- 
shin tion rides close behind. এ 
plumes For the backward, supersti- 
L fur or | tious Highlanders the early air- |] 
he neck, craft naturally evoked a sense _ 
IT noses, A of wonder, though they soon . ji 
f aprons 4 came to accept the miracle of 
Mer yak | flight. What puzzled them far 
ether) more was just what these mys- 

Ji aez terious flying creatures fed on, 
১ only É i m the road between Bulolo and Wau climbing several thousand what sex they were and how 

} feet, the driver needs to keep his eyes upon twists along narrow they bred. “Balus” they chris- 
রি ridges with precipitous drops. below tened these strange machines, 
ders cal kee, along the flood-scoured Mar- : সি 


goo: 


red - the tham Valley, over the towering 
ra [Bismarck Range into Goroka, 
nA then through Chimbu, Non- 
ডি Minj to the little settle- 
moun: of Mount Hagen, under 
৫০ of one of New 
৮7 "8 mightiest peaks, 


| _ Other 


801 out 
Atro] 
M 


J] 
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Sectional 0809 now ` 
to Western Highland » 
Posts like Wapanamanda, 
and Laiagam. still 
to European settlement, 
: Mendi (Southern High- ES 
y tain তি a stubborn people 1১1 

| e habit of stringing 
to their black-palm 


as only pos- ‘The largest bridge in New Guinea is the 1690-foot, single-span 
ch places by structure crossing the Markham River. Completed in 1955, it has 
From the made possible transit of heavy motor transports 


বি days of the late 1920’s, when whole adopting the pidgin English term for bird. 
Were flown into the Bulolo goldfield In remote Mount Hagen, village 
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| officer drive it down the strip, they cried out in 
: consternation, Something was. seriously wrong; 
| ; some devil business ! ; J ; 
| “What sort of balus was this that did not 
leave the ground ? 
| Later it became known as the “balus with- 
| cut wings.” That was only five years ago. To- 
| day motor vehicles are more familiar, and far- 
| out Highland villages have learnt to welcome 
| them. They bring out patrol officers to settle 
| their differences, medical assistants with life- 
saying drugs, experts to advise them on the 
growing of new cash crops. 
The “balus without wings” travels speedily 
i along what villagers have come to call “govern- 
| = ment roads”—that is, areas of safe passage where 
(৮১ fighting is taboo. 
fi From Goroka to Chimbu, from Mount 
Hagen through the hills to Mendi, down populous 
] valleys in the Western Highland, you pass these 
days a stream of people freely travelling terrain 
they would have been scared to enter five years 
ago. - To walk beyond the narrow confines of 
your own tribal group was tambu, forbidden; 
death by ambush was the normal penalty; evil 
spirits lurked to enter the wayfarer’s soul and 
destroy him. 


Today you come upon endless small groups 
walking in to Administration posts ‘with produce 
to sell; peasant-like womenfolk bent under 
i burdens carried in the string-bags they call 

bilums—sweet potatoes, corn, small dogs, even a 

] baby; dignified old men with bamboo snl. 
~ pipes and Bird of Paradise Plumes on To 
heads; kiddies hunting birds with bow and 
181107৮3010. crones leading the family pig on a 


string; young bucks with faces blackened from 
some initiation rite, \ 


astonishing. 
So is the instinct for 
flowers 


| The colour and variety of Highland life is 


beautifying landscapes. 
along the roadside, 
tle garden of black- 


১ to. : রি 
the body. > The half ‘erosion as 
ttl 


8 to protect 
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a societies and grower. 
fe Many mountain 
bridges, éach one 4 


আগর that, had it been built T°” 


The only risk in Motor ¢ 
mountains is that the dives ae Among t j 
lip of some precipice, may Tees kidding A রঃ 
was a greater risk of losing « vs head, i 
areas, before these roads oa fe: head, in ul $ 


In the wild Sepik Riv 


instance, a vital road has oval distro, the 
through rough mountain countr fen আনু 
hunters were active a few years ee Where head 

ed heads of tribal enemies were hy Th Smok- | 
rafters of ceremonial huts. No youn, a the a 
win 0; wom ; favour until he h ar nok could j i 
human head to E 1. 


prove his manhood 


hese 


are pe are proud owners of | 
inland fren ই 
nar 1 a the coastal town if 
miles east of the Dutch Ka | 
; border—the road follows an old tative 
footpad up a steep escarpment into the sav- 
tooth Prince Alexander Range. It was te 
only possible route through  jungle-smotheret 
spurs and precipitous gorges, Hitherto onl 
a few well-armed patrols had ventured in, atl 
the inhabitants remained suspicious of tt 
strangers’ motives. 

I travelled in one of the first motor trucks 
to climb that zig-zagging’ road which expers bad 
declared could never be built. There ws 
little room for manoeuvring; some razorback 
ridges were too narrow for one vehicle to = | 
another, others too tough for anything 
trucks with four-wheel-drive. Yet os i 
unskilled road-builders had conquered 4 A 
which had barred progress since the days 0: $ 
German regime fifty years 480. 
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nery 
| cost was something 
| Best proof of the great economic benefit of 
r. New Guinea’s roads—however tough construct- 
ing them has been—is to be found along the 
fantastic 90-mil, scenic highway from Lae 
inland to Bulolo, Edie Creek and Wau. This, 
= for a change, was carried out by skilled engi- 
| neers. No amateur could have coped with the 
| effects of terrific rainfall, floods, rushing mountain 
torrents, landslides and large-scale erosion in 
ranges that. rise above 12,000 ft. 


would have cost £100,000. Its actual 
like one-fiftieth of that. 


Bulolo can be looked on as a touchstone of 

New Guinea’s economic progress. There—thirty 

years ago—the first alluvial gold was found and 

fortunes made. Then a big company took over, 

flying in huge dismantled dredges by aeroplane. 

Today The Bulolo Gold-Dredging Company 

~ after winning more than £30,000,000 in gold, 

has turned to timber-milling, producing some 

‘of the world’s finest plywood from great stands 

_ of klinki pine. To transport timber down to 

~ overseas shipping in Lae a first-class road was 
needed. 


The one originally built in war-time by the 

| Australian Army played an important part in 

the Allied counter-offensive ` against Japanese 

invasion. Abandoned in the post-war 

|| the road soon fell to pieces. In 1950 the 

= Federal Department of Works, equipped only 

with worn-out army machines, took it over and 

battled for three years with swift-growing 

jungle, rivers that changed their courses gigan- 

= tic washaways and whole hillsides Cutt 
crumbling in the Wet Season. like 

; Th the early stages one cement crossin h 

fast-flowing Mu 7 

f g Mumeng Creek had to be rebuilt 

times. Sometimes rocks weighing many tons 

gr und their way down the Bulolo River destroy- 

ing everything they struck. At others ওত 


ridges and culverts disappeared in roaring 


years, 


and cuttings 
soit cheese. 


Now and again local labour was hired 
few men stayed for long, “preferrin রি 
among themselves for the narcotic betelnut 
e grassy hills hunting for wallabies. 

lime parties of the locally feared 
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interest in more civilised 


: টি activities | 
instead to their hidden valle s ities, tury; | 

Yet, somehow, the job > a ae son 
= y s 
resolute works by Australian can e, tha 1 রঃ 

টা z g V. 
high wages camping in kūnai 88 who o Oe 
ug er n u 
ing bulldozers through landslid ২১ huts dy . 
river beds. es and rocky E 

Nowadays a const : 

N d tys constant stream of hea develo 
travels between Bulolo and নিও helpi Vy trucks prougl 
the plywood industr int “Sto bul dr p 
Ee p 878 y into one of the jim P 
Territory’s bigeest exports, Mist} fg rise 

Sceni r i i | index 
Sade > tie TOUT l c 
winds beautiful hill country, follows th 
< এবি ‘io. ae : A > 
course ef uing rivers, climbs narrow, i ae 
strewn ravines, with 10,000 feet mountain peiks 3 
rearing a t a cloud-hung sky, | 

A ic addition to this route was built NE 


in 1956, rivalling the steep ascents of the Goroka- 
Chimbu road. This provided the first easy acess 0 
to the remote Watut Valley, one of ‘the it & 
of the ` quarrelsome Kukukukts, 
Until this road went through, Native Afairs 
patrols had to walk—or rather climb—for three 1 
days to make contact with their villages, To- 
day these people are coming to realise there 
are more dividends in coffee-growing than lop- 
ping off heads. a: 
The first stage of this road climbs 3,00 J 
feet in a couple of miles—an average gradient | 
of one in four—trising to a Government F ; 
house poised on a peak 6,000 fect aia | 
little settlement of Mumeng. Villages ee i, 
clear jungle with steel axes, cut 8 ae 
hillside with picks and shovels, thena aa 
tricky patches with stones and boulders. it i 
It was a hair-raising experience to inf 
there, zigzagging from spur to As b 
sharp turns that could only be mae 
on special earthen benches, r 
upon a good handbrake, and 89110 5 
heights, A 
Already the enthusiasm of 
officers has brought its 76181 
fertile valley beyond, the rest-ho a 
planted 44 two-and-a-half act 
Arabica coffee which, in 4 ai 
bring them sufficient money for and o a 
they desperately need—infant an 


; oling 
welfare, a first aid post, scho 
free ৮ 


strongholds 


nutritious food. ae 
Perhaps 100 acres under 
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all-time project in terms of time and 
রানে in building such a road. But 
en of similar 


Ur} 
Tine 


ne ers that by 92 projects 
to |] 11010) ut New Guinea, and a whole pattern of 

po 10016 terprise begins to emerge. 

pe ew i early pioneering phase of New Guinea 
Oxy ne 


b ment i s 
tucks টি consolidation. Year by year the figures 
1045 


0 build g for productive eo eg oe লি 
Trust ip rise; new items টিটি on the mmercia 
| jer coffee, cocoa, rice . . 

Mt || | The thrum of E revaft high over cloud- 

Ws the | jung peaks is no 2 zer the only sound of 
» 100৮ f human progress. Along new coastal roads, in 

| peiiks 

ship | NEW US. RE- | 

yoroka- Tae most powerful instrument ever built to 

acess id development of aicinic power—the Engineer- 

he last ig Test Reactor—recentiy was put in opera- 

ukukus aon at the National Reactor Testing Station 
ang i Idaho Falls, Idaho. On October 2-3, 1957, 

r three 


h reactor was viewed in action by 300 repre- 
ailatives of private industry aud members of 
b press and the United States Congress. In 
108)-1078 symposium, this group discussed 
puils of the-new instrument, built and operated 


| Private industry for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
emission, 


3, To- 
o there 
an lop- 


s 3,000 
radielt 
nt rest 
pve the 
had 10 
h solid 4 


suriati 


| The Engineering Test Reactor (ETR), the 
fst member of a large family of reactors at 
a Testing Station, is considered a major 
‘i in the “atoms for peace” program. 
14 a = determine, in advance of use, the 
Mog Teactor parts to withstand neutron 
টাটা Tay bombardment under conditions 
bye imposed by nuclear power plants of. 
; expected e tests performed in this en p 
| efficien s advance the development ০ 
ition o i atomic plants for economic pro- 
Bhs Clectricity and for propulsion of 


| that 1 আত The advantage of the ETR 


rive 4 
takine 
800 
alway 
ead M 


a 
x w ich to te first time it provides space large 
A and ie Whole fuel elements, fuel assem- 
sho মাটি €ngineered reactor parts. These 
designs Will evaluate both reactor materials 
> e G aid in atomic 

Productio xpected to 


by all nations, ; 


t 
and its accompanying research 
Y an eight-acre site on a 5,000- 
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485 
the mountain hinterland and 87275 areas, 


new machines are on the move; diese] transports, = | 
. 4 oa 
motor trucks, jeeps and cars, ot 


তা গস 
MIC POWER ©. 


“Balus he come!” has long been a familiar 
cty on a hundred air-strips cut out of jungle 
valleys or mountainsides, exciting a dark- 
skinned populace as yet another  silver-winged 
transport appears above some cloud-heavy range, 
Now the balus-without-wings is making its 
appearance, too. / 


Its ever-turning wheels symbolise the rapid 
progress of a people emerging from their stone 
age past. ১১ 


foot plateau within the National Reactor Testing 
Station. The three-storey reactor building, 
constructed of steel, aluminum and concrete, is 
a gas-tight structure with five-foot walls and floors 
designed to prevent the escape of any fission 
products, The structure extends 38 feet below 
ground and 65 feet above ground. : 


the reactor vessel—“heart” ‘of the new devic 
raised to near vertical position for lowering 
~~ its receptacle = 


During construction of the Engineering Te 
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i largest single piece of equipment in the 

ihe 175-ton reactor pressure vessel, a 
P ee stainless steel cylinder averaging 10 
fool :, which extends through all levels 
f the building. Within this vessel 
of the ETR, a lightwater-cooled 


fe i core fuelled with 49 enriched. uranium 
"ri elements. The fissioning of this enriched 
Fein provides two milion billion neutrons 
per square centimeter per second and heat four 


- at 
oreater than in other test reactor, 


| 

times 8 
| 
[3 
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‘Test Reactor, where a 
valve. are the bottom ends 
at penetrate the reactor core 


| Mechanic adjusts a 
|% the control reds th 
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SS r of the building is used for 
ung the ETR reactor, such as refuelling 
One storey down is the console 
Loo tains reactor control equipment 
lt T a used in experiments, Beneath 

shielded ute the bottom level ds divided 
Rach mi cy না Containing equipment for 

ae radioactive materials. On’ the left 
] A ae el is a T-shaped Water canal, used 
oS active material removed from the 


{ the building that 
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| trials ny TR, located near the pioneer 
| ic te Sing Reactor (MTR), is the only 
fe With; “evice in existence with significant 
Tike ae Ns core for large-scale experiments: 
al Sample R, which can accommodate only 
ee ৮৩ ETR has nine holes ranging 
{i 13] ad eee inches to 9X9><36 inches 
th are টা experimental holes, eight of 

1180 X36 inches or larger, immedia- 
> a © the reactor core, Added to the 
“Paces for large-scale testing, the 
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| Beneath the Engineering 


ing types rather than on. building . 
identical . reactors. There has been 
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‘ATOMIC POWER 


ETR provides areas of extremely intense sources 
of neutrons and gamma radiation where 
materials can be tested in environments equal in 
severity to, and if 10906958767 more than, those 


expected in the reactor for which the material is 
intended, 


The control room is the “brain”? of the Engi- 
neering Test Reactor 


Construction of atomic reactors for pro- 
duction of power still is in its infancy, In the 


‘United States emphasis is on the development of 


new types of reactors and improvement of exist- 


In a building adjoming the 10001050005 Test. 

Reactor are the large pumps which circulate 

44,000 gallons of water per minute to cool the 
core of the test instrument 
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Many different reactor concepts 
Z are being explored to determine eventually the 
+ most efficient Kilowatt-producer, The ETR will 
serve importantly in this development task. 
Since a power reactor is a tremendously 
costly machine, testing of its parts before 
~ construction of the reactor is a time-and-cost- 
saving operation. The ETR is expected to play 
a vital role in assuring the efficiency, economy 
and safety of 30-power reactors planned for 


j other nations. 
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SNo the very dawn of human civilization 
_ certain problems have arisen in the minds of 
men and attempts have been made to answer 
them. Broadly speaking, Philosophy has been 
8 record of such problems and attempts at 
"answers. But in a restricted sense, philosophy 
has been a record of some specific problems and 
their proposed solutions. Such questions as— 
What am I? , What is my destiny?, Can I know 
Reality’, Is there a Supreme Power? and the 
belong to philosophy taken in the second 

e. The problems are not many in number 
gr at one time or other they have arisen. in 
$; man minds. Hence, such problems are univer- 
al by t the proposed solutions have varied from 


Deen arrived at. Had it been so, philo- 
ould come to a final stop. Sometimes 
id of attempting answers, men have only” 
clarify the problems. These attempts 
ification or solution have been 
Te have been numerous standpoints 
Some cases they are contra- 
ther while in others they are 


e answer the question in 
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By BENOY GOPAL RA 
Reader in Philosophy, Viswav 
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- problem in 
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construction in the Un 
on which specifications ar 
major types of “reactor ০১১১ 
variations or subtypes, টি 
distinctive design feature 
development. The ETR w; 
the value of each 
progress by 
the development of atomic powe 
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sonable meaning is—philosophy formulated by indivi 
thinkers belonging to the Chinese 1110006 
Generally a thinker philosophises in the omy favin 
text of a total environment. Total envi 
ment admits of two factors: philosophical ie uy 
age and geographical-social milieu. Of the inytontex 
the first one is more important for our discs ogres 
T 110%018]--06 
than the second as its influence on philosp k. 
iug is direct and vital. A ছি 
What is philosophical heritage? cn ko di 
speaking, by it we shall mean the Pe a s be 
predecessors and contemporaries [চা 
thinker when he philosophises. a / 
proceeds through a matrix which ত 
this heritage. Aristotle's গা a 
age can be traced to Plato 2 
Sankara’s to Gaudapada a” 
Hume’s to Locke and Berkeley, © 
Kant. Philosophical heritage = 
particular nation. It grows 7 


nation. It is never & ial 
imposed on a nation from 9 tage 100 
hica] heritage © om 


bas its own philenor T 
is why we say that vie 
the French a deductive, m 
worldly-minded and the C 

‘If it be admitted thal P” 
is national in character, erable inl 
a few questions of 13816 


English 


the philosophy 


পাতাতে 


চা The Upanishads are like shot silk that lected J fe ies 
i ation sf many colours. Idealism, ae together, A bouquet has got 


| ts wae Texion whatsoever with i 
টি ene SUJET VIP and objectiv- cut soon. Similar is the রি of = দি ti 
i have all entered into the vast storehouse of sophy, Again a mosaic-philosophy defeat 


the Upanishads. Nobody Ee that there are OWn aim. Each essence of a philosophy is d 
alternative answers Te Solutionsi But if one tc a particular standpoint and it নি; ive 
Speedy | studies them closely, he will be surprised to us a full view of realit me i 


é i : 5 . When disti 
3 waj | nd that the main 5 of Indian philoso- are brought together a x Datei essen 
এড | 0791 hee ee ae through į all of ‘them. sometimes contradict one another, It is pert 
1,775 British thinkers, a Bradley : . 7 c 3 
Amongst British tt > 9 Y, a Moore possible to build u -phi A 
| ya Ayer may differ from one another but all traries but never ot টি oi 
if them have argued in the matrix of empiric- Others might argue: A world-philosophy is 
im. possible on axiological grounds. That i 
08108 b what is 
Second: Can there be philvsophising in the true or good or just in one philosophy is also 
| context of a foreign matrix? Such philosophising true or good or just in another. By a synthesis 
| wen if possible will not be natural to the ০£ eee values of particular philosophies, = 
individual who philosophises. It will form no ê Word-philosophy may be formed. An attempt 
jut of his total being. As such it is bound to 1159 this is not free from objections. If values am 
be artificial and short-lived. Philosophising Ye P urely objective in character a world 
ihat does not start from the inner depths of an philosophy might be a possibility, But some = 
tl P 3 : 
ulated by} dividual is a false endeavour. It may shed would say that they are subjective-objective, 1 
e e nme lear pelts but soon it dies out ডি a EEN i dego TY modifica- 
৷ the om faving no trace behind. reterence to changing social conditions) | 
গা Data of sciences are, generally speaking, objec- নি! 
ial el] Third: Tf one has to philosophise in the tive but those of philosophy are both 810166 
: p poise in the t টি বরা 
01101 TS of his heritage, can there be any real Ve and objective. This is why we speak of 
08 Hostess of thought? Our ansiver to this query Chinese philosophy or Indian philosophy but we 
ils na it is possible, Progress of thought need 2¢Ver Speak of Chinese science or Indian — 
Mid ne ly moving away from the moorings, A ৯০75১96, Again, we use such terms a8 Greek an 
resembles one or other of his ancestors but = ene ae because art is both objective: 
A him. Every new generation 2 ean ye: 3 f 
xat oe beyond the old one and টিটি in Ki ill there are others who might argue: 
[যা ing beyond nee d nob mean to AA world-philosophy can be built up on the common 
| eold, রর Consist aa athena denominators of different philosophies, But the! 
7), the present and বিন E i K 2 art of selecting common denominators might 
tion of ৪9 , gravest injustice to a particular philosophi 
Some of its basic assumptions may be left ou 
To negate these assumptions is almost ta 


cal 


e confusi 
ural If the ab one - mount to negating the philosophy itself s 
thin তা টা Meaning of philosophical heri- all its contents develop =ound them. Com 


of buj lts implications be accepted, all denominators when selected will be only a fe 
berish, টি mg a world-philosophy become innocuous forms. The richness of a particu: 
Y be টা Might argue. A world-philosophy philosophy lies more in its contents than in 
n by taking the essence of each form. Contents of diverse philosophies are 
a aA other words they believe in con~- to cancel one another and in such a case w 
= 41¢-philosophy of distinct essen- be left only with some empty forms whi 
attempt is likely to lead one to hardly justify a philosophy. Again these | 
i টা is. anything but philosophy. forms will fail to serve the purpose of sol 
a CEY, it will: be something like a As solutions they will be little removed 

_ e distinct flowers have been: col- the problems themselves, দির 
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Books in the principal European 


The Modern Review. But” Reviews of all books sent cannot be 
periodicals, school and college text-books, 
are not noticed. 
received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can any enquire 
thereto answered, No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published 


Newspapers, 


of magazine articles, addresses, etc., 


ENGLISH 
LORD MAHAVIRA (His Life and Teach- 
ings): By Puranchand Samsookha. Second Edi- 
tion. Calcutta, 1957. Published by the Jain 
Swetambar Terapanth, Mahasabha. Pp. 107. 
Price Rs. 2. 


This is a popular account claiming to pre- 
sent a handy compendium of Jainism for the 
benefit of the lay reader (Preface, p. 9). The 
weakest part of the book is its historical portion 
(Chs. II-VI) where the author repeats uncriti- 
cally some of the canonical legends and miracles 
of Mahavira’s career together with the list of 
lis immediate disciples and his twenty-three 
Tirthankara predecessors. To this we may add 
his fixing of a precise date (599 B.C.) for 
Mahavira’s birth (p. 9) as well as-his frequent 
references to the Lichchhavi and Malla “demo- 
eracies” not to speak of his allusion once 
(p. 3) to “democratic kingdoms” (sic). On the 
other hand, the author offers a good exposition 
of the elements of Jaina metaphysics, philo- 
sophy and ethics (Ch. IX). Equally welcome 
is his selection (although all too brief) of ex- 
‘tracts from the canon purporting to have been 
spoken by Mahavira and of parables from the 
same source (Chs. VII and X). The author 
writes in an attractive style and the paper and 
Des are good. A word of praise is due for the 
artistic design of the book-cover Which is a 


facsimile of an old Jaina manuscript. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THE BUDDHA: 


eee E D. Bhargava, M.A. 4. Mukherjee and 


2 Private Limited, 2 C 

ta. Price Re. 1-4, দ্‌ 

‘The slender volume under review i 

ক le eview is a wel- 

' addition to the large volume of টিন 
on Buddhism published on the occa- 

e 2500th death-anniversary of Lord 


ollege Square, Cal- 


and Indian languages are reviewed į ji 
in 
guarantee 
„Pamphlets, renee 
The Tecelpt Of booka 
Telating 


TO r] 
Epiror, The Modern Review 


Buddha, whom Rhys Davids 
wisest and greatest of the Hindus.” 


The author describes in simple Enolish i 
fundamentals of Buddhism a না 
civilising force in ancient times. After the tis 
and growth of Buddhism, the author points out, 
“India became the spiritual mentor of the whole 
ef Eastern Asia.” 

We are not a little surprised to read in the 
opening page that “. . . Gautama decided to 

. . forsake his wife and children . . .” Wis 
not Rahula the only child of the Blessed Om! 
The author would have us believe that case 
rules are observed by the Indian Buddhists 
(p. 2). Are they? Who are the ‘Mongsi and y 
‘Khemra’ (p. 15)? Are they the ‘Mons’ and th 
‘Khmer’, respectively? Many will disagree F 
the author in his assertion that the ঠা 
and the Turks were “also influenced by 
(p. 14) through Buddhism. 

Mr. Bhargava gives in t 
brochure an excellent outline 0 
Buddhism in China ana 
have adapted Buddhism to 

ENIUS . i able; 
. Mr. Bhargava’s attempt 1919 
brochure is worth a perusal, a 46 
and there notwithstanding- 
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5 ld 
‘ects of study cover almost every fie 

টিটি the awards permit travel and study 
in almost every country in the world. poguos 
from the Republic of China, 7 
the German Democratic Republic, the Repu em 
of Korea, Morocco, Panama, Poland and also 
information on Fellowship programmes of the 
Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics in so far 
as they relate to non-self-governing and trust 
territories are given in this volume not shown in 
the previous edition. 

Chapters on “Facilities for Study Abroad: 
Organisation offering Advisory Services and 
Practical Help,” which give information on the 
services, other than direct financial aid, offered 
by 140 organisations in 45 countries, add new 
features and usefulness to this publication. 
Chapter on “Teaching Appointments Abroad” 
should be of special interest to members of the 
teaching profession who wish to improve their 
knowledge of other countries. The annual sur- 
vey of foreign student enrolments at universities 
and other institutions of higher learning relates 
to the year 1954-55, and shows an estimated 
total of 126,000 students in countries other than 
their own. Information was collected from 56 
States and non-self-governing territories. 

It is in the fitness of things that Unesco 
which was established, as laid down in its con- 
stitution, among the purposes and functions 
“to maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge 
পার by encouraging co-operation among the 
Nations in all branches of intellectual activity, 
including the international exchange of persons 
active in the fields of education, science and 
culture,” has phblished this well-infirmative 
volume for the benefit of those interested: in 
pene tonal co-operation. The contents of the 

are given in three languages—English, 

F e ch and Spanish, Such a useful ie Be ies 

রঃ নি all libraries educational. cultural 
—as a 

benefit of all টিতে rence; for. the 


A. B. Durra 
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SUGGESTION IN OR THEORY OF 


_ English with Notes. By Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy 


M.A. B.T., Ph Professor and 
AA., D., H 
he Department of Sanskrit, Kanara টি 


Poona-2. Price Rs. 12-8. 
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Kashmir is a work of great q Hs 
Sti 


কা at di r 
long history of Sanskrit Po (810 itt ; 
pounded a revolutionary theg, © lt m | 11 
basic principle of poetry, As a Tegarding T pm 
retractors and adverse এটি had woo, a 
and supporters. It w. than হু ange 
ea a ] was conspicuoy Mire | hut < 
apse ce a ne general curriculum A is Govel 
even in days not long past, Tt me Studie, ee 
earned well-deserved appreciation at th তাও || গা! 
of the modern scholar, Ever since its di hands | that J 
1800 


in manuscript form in the 
century it has succeeded in 

tion of generations of scholarg who টিন, | thorou 
gaged themselves in the study of differs ` f is k 
pects of the work. The results of these e are ha 
have appeared in different languages of Tn My 
and Europe. Curiously enough no conn appro) 
translation of the work was so long available pinks 
in English and this desideratum is removed 
by the work under review. The learned trans. | 
lator has made a special study of the work ai 

has brought out a Kanarese rendering of ita KI 
monograph in Kanarese on Anandavardhanss Obtain 
poetics as well as quite a good number o d, 37; 
papers in English dealing with different aspects | Th 
of the work. Now he comes out with a com- |tmslat 
plete English translation of this important |yyelist 
work together with its gloss both of which are 11010 
supposed to have been written by the same 
author. It is true mere translations of en 
pressed abstruse. texts like the one dealt দা 
here do not go a great way In making il 
comprehensible to the general reader. And ad | 
we find another scholar Prof. BN f 
Bhattacharya engaged in bringmg out Se i 
borate English exposition of the ee 2088 | 
two parts containing the first 56.57) | 
have been published (Calcutta. 19 af 

it must have to be admitte 
have their own value and use. ; 
special help to the inquisitive 708 ॥ 
of Sanskrit. It is quite reasona ra ms W 
keeping the latter in view | 
always been translated and no ono T 
original forms as is generally 


] a || 
this type. Gee 6 
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+, the nature of a pioneer work, as it is 
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18 | sin Per with the overt see ; oe 
LD ral £ needed manual of Hindi Commercial in a টিন, এ whick er a 
n a Mm” ith their English equivalents. There is f er the twin human hunger 
B the iors with tne f . 7.8. taere is for food and felicity al 
Mo eading 12 +4 Indi these da 1011 ICES ey to te 
e | eroat pleading in favour of Hindi these ys, Reconstruction EM, 2 one is the key to th 
imite ri except for some publications by the ot Mankind. 
by its pvernment of India, we find very few con- G.M. 
Studis rete instances of constructive effort to estab- SA GUJARATI 
Oey রি the language on a practical basis, From mr টি ANE CHINTAN: By Raman- 
hands Fr point of view Prof. Majumdar’s work has নিও Deea Paroda Published by the Pustak- 
“a | , value all its own. Apart from this, the writer Printed at th L 22 Mandal, _ Baroda. 
he lest f presses one as having done his work Barod e Lakshm Electric Printing Press, 
> atten. thoroughly and sincerely. Like all চটি fee a. 1952. Thick card-board. Illustrated 
Ye e | igs to do a lot of spade-work; but this we “Tete Pp. ie Price Rs. 2. 
rent ase : t te, he has s = amanlal V. Desai. 
studies টি Pact if hi ane very neatly and the whole of his shige Haren ie te টা 
f India is 70০ নর deservc comages are very Raroda State has not allo নি পা 
Omplete bok all find f ১২6৮৩, permanence. The object in life, devotion i he a reune 
Ae OTE avour not only with» students? second ECT ৩ 
81898 | of Commerce but with the commercial world place. This collection of his writings, 
enoni in general. wor কা s various magazines, in one central 
A trans- 1 piace 1s a happy idea. It consist: 
ঢা N. K. Roy রা on subjects ke Lene 
of ita | KRAUNCHVADH: slam, the mode in which he creates th 
rdbanss WBiainable from টি (Cr. Khandekar. personnel of his famous novels, The টি 
ne d Wy 919. Price Rs. 6 and Sons, Delhi-6. i ihe Miana Tribes, The Gita and the Vallabh 
aspects । This 3 ৮) oa reed as They Affect One’s Li é, and i 
a coll: যা না ; Peona edition of the Hindi other subjects. His range is He one Bb hi 
aportant |0101503 origi wi V. V. Bhave of the great treatment of each topic thorough. His work will 
hich are [ঘট of 10109] in Marathi. It is a composite live. 
> am e Of the middle-class in Maharashtra, K.M.J 
of oi AL ১৪০৪ 
এ] — Awaited Book Just Published 
ad hence | 
pum | THE HISTORY OF 
an | 
iy RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 
58010 
1) By 
Jat" 
| SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 
1010, ঃ 
me Edited by SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
ms "i With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
Be : : 
works! | R Tracing the development of the representative institutions of the 
tt | 37৪ Math and Mission, the book primarily sets forth the 
04 f G . 
P | ualisation of the ideas and ideals taught by Shri Ramakrishna and 
al wami Vivekananda. 
ae Neatly zrinted on good paper and attractively got up 
fi t ý . ॥ . 
01019] Demy With 34 Illustrations and an Index 
[A YS tay 5 
| i Pages 452+xii ~~ Price Rs. 10 
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7 n Indian Peri dicals 


| 
| 
ii 3 Translation : Free or Faithful ?. . editorship of. E. V. Rieu w Ha | go 
i i mAN 177: Triveni: Of the classics in the P 6 translatio Eng 
i : © K. Viswanatham writes.in the, Triveni: . ০. ss ine Penguin Ser Y 

_ Prof, K. 915৭ lectures on translating Homes oe Amolfy 4 elu 


১3 a a Classic gis | zeler 
cussion. Shakespeare’s plays are t 10 dis. 


i There is a ‘movement in the country to; have 
Tanslateq int R 


} i foreig ssics made, into the is 
: ০ হি famous Inaugural, Various European languages. The Teat Russian | 
| regional languages. ln the Tam Sura, novels are ‘Englished? Burton ae usim E 
f Arnold pointed out that বা compare ৫7) Rückert are unperishing lio ঠা pitu 
i i < ve stand, we have to smng translators of m 
perish. To know how we. stand, Thousand and One Nights, the Kenia 
র্‌ Sara, 


note how others stand. : : ২২ নিও obit Chinese: classics. SALE. a, 
i i r elief that translation F sıcs and Gita Govinda, Th | À 
There isa widespread beliet r - Sacred Books of the East is a monumental th peca, 


means free translation and free translation tól Max Muller and ০8180 রা 
means applying the scissors, accord mg to. ones jist one can extract a number of moo relate 
own rasikatva (taste), to the original, excising, i Sh ul transla LET p Paap. fan 
adding, changing in many ways. ‘The original že She id z Le ACT Pe RM ath with | 
is adjusted to the translation on which of course bb Flow J na ia , eae or চা “rl indee 
the translator is a redoubtable Achilles. ‘The ti. HOw. does ‘the tats ano nore} in. tw 


differ from that of a poem? | 

iv. How does the translation of, say, Th 
Prince, a political classic, differ from) 10181 

2 7 

that of Kreutzer Sonata (short stories)! | creel 

v. Is translation into a related lng transl 
easier than one into an unreal) pror 
language ? -b the 

vi. Ig translation a. successful method aflei হী 


expression ‘the art of translation’ is‘used by the 
champions of free translation ‘as a` critical 
talisman, a lethal weapon to destroy an opponent. 
This is a dangerous license. Translation ‘is 
translation, nothing more, nothing less. Free 
\ translation is a contradiction in terms; a free 
| translation is no translation; the adjective ‘free’ 
is an awareness of it. My submission is that it. <.. 2 
may be better than the original. Only one should -+° ~ all-?, or 
yot a it ATs tion, A translator’s first and ~_ 
ast duty is doglike devotion to the original, The. ~~” টি 
champions of free translation argue ০ ` pradayas’ (traditions) ? , 
that their faithfulness isto the: spirit añd not’ ~ I shall discuss. these. vi 
e spirit killeth and the letter liveth.. crux of the whole discussion. 


i ] O_o : 5 . 1 h 3 
If one is not faithful to the original in letter, . Great . linguists, চা 


e ideas! 
ting sam 


| 
| 
|] 
; 
| 
UB. 


না faithful to the spirit. And who is. ‘critics like Sapir, Croce, i In 01611 
jo oe He 28 original ? . The free say that all translation 1S van of sand. 
ansiator himself, of course, who is Sir Oracle. of things it is like making a Trop 18091 


Let students of literatu = . ity © 
is wrong to draw a li x Baio Har m poetry. it. writes : , “Hence the 7 into 
শনির a me between the thing said were as wise to cast a ৮199 al princip’ 
An Seay of saying things. This is an old ou might discover the forma nsius rol 
error which dies hard. REY VIESTI 107 He d odour, as seek to চা ? 

রর i , 
~ Translation, though not so“ respected as'!]aneuace into another the. cred The ৪ 
orginal composition, 1 = anguage’ into 2 mo i 
h Ip 1 18S more ‘difficult than the : - spring’ ag 
original. The original is the ovr রঃ d. ihe’ plant on E ? his is the bi ৫ 
3 শী 22১8 e privileged, jt will bear no flower— firm 
chartered libertine of imagination: the tain, TRA of Babel.” Croce is equally Rich 
Jation 15 bound hand. and . foot—of, course a of the futility of translatio? ani 8 
self-imposed “imprisoned absence of liberty” in SE p- ‘98 of his Meaning 2 
shakespeare’s compressed phrase, Thanslation ‘other hand: the more the © 


our problem alone; it is everybody’s involved the less eas 


n 


a ee ; he u ade 
71178 ans, further, the greater t 77 rds | 
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দা difficult will it be to 
. effects in the -same Way in a 


ua 
similar- i 
cure A One cannot easily. recall -to 
difieren translation worthy of the original, 


| vowel q 


[11011518110 from one language into another 

Tra Jongs to the same- family, We. think, is 
which ee Eno from Sanskrit: into Telugu 
es not beas dificult as- translation from 


shoul into Telugu. Roughly, Sanskrit: and 

19010 দি have the same:vocabulary. and. frame. of 

Amol - ০ and association. English and Telugu 
ssie dis. not. For instance, ` we despair of: an 
jin, © have চা > Væ নবি Ao 
Ated into | ivalent: for ‘godsen We. have: ho: godson in 


Ussian Telugu. world-picture and hence no word 
n Wale, | the 71 

ly ` 

of The 
ritsagarg, 
da. The 
al tribute 
lis casual 
blems : 
faithful? 
56? | 
a novel 


Ce tat is- synonymity ? Like: Pontius 
Pilate’s greater question, this waits for no answer 
because there is none. Ay 1 

Richards points -out that. translation in: a 
rated family: of languages is also futile : “How 
ca one compare a sentence in English poetry 
with one (however like it) in English prose? Or 
indeed any ‘two’ sentences or the same séntence 
in two, different settings?” (Speculative: Instru- 
ments, p. 20). It is evident ‘that Basham has 
not,thought as acutely as Richards about.:the 
behaviour of words.. Basham’s paragraph vis an 
acellent epitome. of ‘the. ‘confused views.-on 
translation: the: futility. of translation; the non- 
‘pproval! of literal - rendering, the small’ respect 
fo the original, © the self-stultification:. of the 
translator, ete,- -. ao ai ওরা Ro ; 
Tt is easier to translate The Prince or Dharma 
Ip or Principia. Mathematica than Oédipus 
(10705 or Mrichchakatia. or Virginia. Woolfs 
e W Hence: Sapir suggests 


say, The 
fier from 
stories)! 
languag 
unrelated 


thod afte 


ED for example. 
ie HNL NP levels in a work of art: the linguistic and 
| fii non-linguistic, ‘At the linguistic: level trans- 
Alor i 1s as futile as to translate Sanskrit dharma 
«| ay, elish ‘home. “The. murmuring of innumer- 
ate | ab] me 5 

| Ri! “Cle ees,” 


S'S 


tis if aught of oaten stop: ‘or pastoral song : i 
» m 'ranslator’s: art as much. as Kalidasa’s 
a-drutatara-gatis tatparam -vari 


Ii k 
1:91 


e 


‘novels -do: not» suffer -any 

didactic . or philosophical 

as aid are: purely factual 07. informative. 
qn a persuasive distinction between 
Poetry that :the -former “is -ideational 
tter verbal, - Hence.-in ‘translation -the 


Be the 1010 something. poor and .pétly. Of 
as can. ate noyels and novels... A novel of 
3 ০১) 
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; 1s an untranslatable'use of language. 


“ot abort. whereas poetry: suffers. a san: 


novel of Virginia Woolf is more or less like a 
‘lyric and hence fails to convince us in a 
translation, 

Even among poems the- Gita is only ‘less 
than archangel ruined? even in a mediocre 
translation; the majesty of thought buoys it up 
‘above the salt sea-waves, But the poems of verbal 
Wizatdry appear like magicians who fail to bring 
“off the ‘trick, in another dress, Poetry ‘is--a 
Solomon’s -: “carpet © of -- irreplaceable words; 
“syhoniyms do not create a poem As a matter of 
fact’ there “are no synonyms at all-in language. 
“Poetry is like idiom in language; it can breathe, 
“be “alive and. kicking in that atmosphere - only. 
Otherwise it is sad like Ruth amidst: alien: corn. 
Who can translate ‘Tell it to the Horse Marines’? 
Only ‘a man of Gotham. 

“1811. translation is vanity, a distorting 
‘mitror, how are we to get-a knowledge of other 
‘cultures and’ literatures? Of course by master- 
‘ing the language of the originals. If that is not 
possible; hear what Arnold says: -“To under- 
stand the grand style of the Greeks, read Milton.” 
On the face of it, it is just like sayine that to 
geta taste of the Indian curry: one has to help 
‘himself: to English pudding. Can we get an 
“idea of - Kalidasa ‘by studying Virgil, if we do 
not“ know Sanskrit 2 There is keen sight’ in 
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that profound 2610811 of Arnold; it is implied 
that all translation is futile, A supreme creative 
work in one language is the genuine translation 
of another supreme creative work in another, 
when both are founded on the same canons. A 
Gandhiji is a genuine translation of a Christ, 
though one was a Hindu and the other the 
founder of Christianity. The grand style of 
‘Aeschylus is in the English Milton, not in some 
translation of Aeschylus into English. 
But if no way is open to a reader—the way 
of mastering the language of the original nor 
the ability to recognise a spiritual rebirth or 
reincarnation of that soul—translation is inevi- 
table. Rationing is better than starvation. 
If translation is an inescapable infirmity, shall 
it be in, verse or prose? ‘The original may be 
in verse or prose; that is immaterial to a 
translator. Of course writers feel that verse in 
the original should be recast in verse only in a 
translation, and prose in the original should not 
be versified. Today nobody in his senses will 
say that poetry is the opposite of prose; verse 
is the opposite of prose, and poetry is both. 
Hardy’s novels are tragedies. In the words of 
Virginia Woolf, the death of a hay-trusser in a 
lonely hut on the Egdon Heath is as tragic as 
the death of Ajax, the king of Salamis; Mother 
Cuxsom’s elegy takes its “place beside Lycid 
and Synge’s dramas are poetic dramas “hana 
181 
translation, b pare BOR cite PA a prose 
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ate m translation of Goethe or Shakespeare 
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Keats found deep-browed H gates. 
u Chipman is full of উর He Chapman 
said. There ar x oric, it is 
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translation is like the বা) ? A prose 
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hexameter in Telugu? Ver of the Greek 
apture some fae! at PAI translation may 
ngs is lost on the rounds P grind in the 
lation is a safe busine > erhaps a prose 
এ te business. Where there is 
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Technology and its Social Consequences 
J. Boel observes in Social Action: 


A new: society is coming into existence, It 
| would be dangerous to deny this fact, or to try to 
| ignore it. It is not so difficult to spotlight the 
| dangers involved in the process of urbanisation 
which we are witnessing today in India. But on 
the other hand one should not blind oneself to 


the latent possibilities and advantages of this 
new way of life for man. In order to evaluate 
realistically the importance of these friendly 


elements, it is worth while posing the question: 
what are the factors at work in shaping this 
new society? 

TECHNOLOGY 

The process of social change is generally as- 
01060 to the interaction of four factors, Besides 
the physial environment like climate and soil, 
and the biological element like the size of popu- 
lation and its growth, the balance of births and 
deaths, etc., there are two other factors at work 
in effecting social transformations, and these 
are technology and culture, Technology is the 
term applied to the progressive control by man 
over the powers of nature, and includes the means 
and techniques that have been invented to 
achieve this end and the consequent regulation 
of human behaviour for the effective utilisa- 
tion of these techniques. Culture, on the other 
hand, comprises the various forms in which man 
‘presses his own nature, such as art, litera- 
lure, religion, recreation, enjoyment, etc, 

It is important to draw the attention of 
he reader to the fact that technology is only 
me of the factors which is shaping our future 
(ciety. We often make the mistake of imagin- 
Ne that industry, the factory, the modern city, 
(ad various kinds of modern inventions, neces- 
(tly produce the materialistic outlook on life, 
‘Cause of their tendency to make life more 
[00107181019 and man more aware of his power 
ad potentialities, The factory and the machine 
te often considered, more or less uncon- 
“ously, as enemies of morality and religion, 
Tendering religious life more difficult, nay 
Possible. The age of the paraffin lamp and 
luo quiet, peaceful village life is very often 
oly co? with a certain nostalgia, as the “good 
buy time,’ in contrast with the diversity, the 
ty, and restlessness of the modern city. 

Nobody will deny that wherever technology 
মি its way into the life of man, other 
ph al Values have been on the decline. Chris- 

r Dawson is right when he says that “a 
ly n may prosper externally, and grow 
y larger and louder and richer and more 
Confident, while at the same lime it is 
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decreasing in social vitality and losing its hold 
on its higher cultural traditions” (Progress and 
Religion, p. 9). But does this mean that the ele- 
ment of decay is inherent in technology as 
such, that this cultural decline is its necessary 
Concomitant? Or can we say that this failure 
was made possible because the cultural yalues 
themselves, especially religion, have not been 
able to adapt themselves to face this new power 


and much more to provide it with a spiritual 
inspiration? 7 
THE Case or FRANCE 
France is an example of a European 


country where the age of 
been disastrous to its cultural and religious 
values. France, an essentially Christian country, 
where Catholicism held sway over 90 per cent 
of the population, rapidly lost its religious þe- 
liefs with the advent and progress of industri- 
alisation. The dechristianising process spread 
rapidly among the French working classes, be- 
cause of their exposure to the effects of the new 
civilisation while the Church looked on either 
blissfully unaware of the change, or helpless be- 
cause She had not the wherewithal to provide 
the remedy immediately. But one may pose the 
very pertinent question: Was this loss of faith 
due to the fact that the factory system inherently 
Suppressed all religious belief and the influence 
of the Church or made the practice of religion 
impossible ? ES 

Commenting on the famous words of Pope 
Pius XI: “In the 19th Century, the Church lost 
the working classes,” a French author pointed 
out that “these words of the Pope should not be 
understood as if at a given moment the working 
class were dechristianized, but in the sense that 
the Church, during the period of industrialisation, 
was not alive and present to this new world 


industrialisation has 
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born and as a consequence she 


which was being í c 
come into existence 


Jost? it by allowing it to é 
without her.” (G. Pourchest: Masses Ouvriers, 
April 1157, P- 37). Do these words imply 
that the situation would have been different if 
the Church had been prepared for the change? 
Tf that is so, then they contain a serious warning 
to those countries whose industrial development 
js still in its initial stages to gird themselves 
for the change. 
A New WoRLD 

realise that a new world is coming 
into existence, and new social force, the indus- 
trial working class is being born. We have 
already ponted out the transformation of Indian 
society is bound to undergo through the impact 
of industrialisation from the geographical as 
well as from the social upheavals. Let us bear 
in mind that the driving force behind these 
changes is technology. It will lead us towards 
a civilisation of towns, cities and factories, mass 
living and mass thinking. But does this imply 
that the Marxian axiom that economic factors 
and the economic changes in the means of 
production dominate and inspire our patterns of 
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Culture 
adv ance 
World of 


behaviour, our ways of thinking, our 
and religion ? In other words docs th 
of technology lead man towards A ; 
materialism, a world without God ? 


THE SHIP 

It is always dangerous to proph 

jally historical matt rhi prophesy, 
especia y $ J ers; W en one is not 
endowed with the gift of intuition. However 
this problem, one can safely rely on the e 
and learned opinion of a great sociologist like 
McIver; who strongly maintains that the techno. 
logical factor’ in social change is not the final 
determinant. He compares technology to a shi 
“which can sel sail to various ports, The non 
we sail to remains a cultural choice. Without 
the ship we could not sail at all; according to the 
character of the ship we sail fast or slow, take 
longer or shorter voyages; our lives are also 
accommodated to the conditions on shipboard 
and our experiences vary accordingly. But the 
direction in which we travel is not predestinated 
by the design of the ship. The more efficient 
it is, the more ports lie within the range of our 
choosing” (Mclver: Society, p. 581). 
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y, Some 20th Century American Novelists 
at | Philip Young writes in the American 
n | Reporter, October 23, 1957: 

ও It is convenient that the story of the 


o- ‘American novel in the 20th century opens pre- 
al | cisely on time—with the publication in 1900 of 
p |anovel by Theodore Dreiser called Sister Carrie. 

We say that the story “opens” with this book 
ut | because there were new attitudes in it, and a 


he | new) view of American life, which have come to 
ke | seem somewhat characteristic of this period, 

S0 It may be seen as a rebellion from a view 
rd of life or American life, that was held by a pro- 
he | minent American novelist of the 19th century: 
ed | William Dean Howells. Howells claimed that 
a “the more smiling aspects of lif, are the more 
yu 


American.” Indeed it was while Dreiser was 
reading the sort of thing that reflected Howells’ 
notion of existence in America that modern 
‘ |American fiction was—not born yet but con- 
ceived. Conceived we might say oà that day in 
the mid-1890s when Dreiser sat down and began 
“examining the current magazines.” His dissatis- 
faction with what he found there was epochal: 


“I was never more confounded than by the. 


discrepancy existing between my own observa- 
‘tions and those displayed here, the beauty and 
Peace and charm to be found in everything, the 
‘most complete absence of any reference to the 
‘oarse and vulgar and the cruel and the terrible. 
ove Was almost invariably rewarded . . dreams 
tame true. . . with such an air of assurance, 
0010150167106 and condescension that I was quite 
but out by my own lacks and defects. ‘They 
+ . wrote of nobility of character and sacri- 
fee and the greatness of ideals and joy in simple 
things . . . I had no such tales to tell, and how- 
‘Ver. much I tried, I could not think of any.” 


| This was both the start of 20th century 
American fiction and the note it has most 
j Sounded, i 


There was a great deal of opposition to this 
er Carrie, and Dreiser had a hard time even 
টা it published. Many of the critics were 
i iile, too. The objection was that this sordid 

of story was just not representative of 
lia, “Tican life: the complaint was, ‘echoing Wil- 
tide Dean Howells, that the material was “out- 


erican society,” Actually it was not; the 


| Sist 
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story was the story of Dreiser’s own 


sister: 
where he changed the facts he brightened them. 
But for quite a while his books were resisted. 
Chief among his other novels were The Financier 
(1912) and An American Tragedy (1925). In 


these he takes, respectively, an unscrupulous 
industrialist, and a boy who murders his preg- 
nant girl-friend and attempts—with some suc- 
cess—to absolve them of responsibility for their 
crimes: their animal nature and the society that 


produced them are responsible. They were never 
free to choose. $ 


These were the beginnings of 20th century 
American fiction. But the “great” period for 20th 
century American literaturę begins with say, the 
founding of the League of Nations in 1919, and 
closes a decade later with the crash of the stock 
market in October of 1929 and the start of the 
great depression that followed. Here belong, by 
virtue of the dates of their first important work: 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, John Dos 
Passos, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, 
William Faulkner and Thomas Wolfe. All of the 
writers were active during this period—in seve- 
tal cases they did their best work in it—and 
now we have named all the really important 20th 
century American novelists. 


The first of.these writers to make his 
appearance was Sherwood Anderson, whose Wines- 
burg Ohio was published in 1919. His novels 
never amounted, to much but hẹ wrote some of 
the best American short stories and several of 
them are in Winesburg. This is a collection of 
fine and often moving stories. Anderson’s works 
are marred by murky sexual mysticism, sentimen- 
tal primitivism and often confused social think- 
ing. But he had a theme, a topic—what Walt 
Whitman a century ago called “this terrible 
yearning—this never satisfied appetite for sym- 
pathy” in America. And a small part of his work 
is worth preserving. - i 

If Anderson was a sort of village or provin- 
cial mystic, Sinclair Lewis (the first American 
to win the Nobel Prize for literature) was the 
village atheist, a provincial iconoclast. But the 


chief idols that he attacked—and cracked badly — 


if he did not smash them—werg the Americans 
themselves, average middle-class American citi- 
zens and their lives in Main Street (1920) and in: 


See UL ২০. 
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Babbitt (1922) he denounced by satire the 
homely norm of American life as dull, stupid, 
narrow and fatuous Main Street was a rebellion 
from the notion that the American town is an 
| ideal place in which to live; in Lewis it is the 
| place where “dullness is made God,” where petty 
| people live petty lives and tell themselves that 
| they are the greatest and most fortunate people 
| in the world. The book became a symbol for 
i the main streets everywhere in the country. And 
| George F. Babitt, the ` type ef the small-time 
business man, an ignorant, smug, overgrown baby, 
became even more famous. Later Lewis turned 
to other aspects of Amrican life, satirized among 
other things religion, social work, the medical 
profession and travel and with his knack for re- 
producing at least the superficialities of Ameri- 
can life in an entertaining and satirical way gave 
his country a crystal-clear mirror to look in. The 
image was without depth. If it had been deep 
it would not have delighted, as it did, many of 
the very people who were being made fun of. 
But it was brilliant, it seemed real, and for a 
long time Lewis was regarded as our foremost 
living novelist.. i 
It is not of Lewis and Anderson, however, 
that most Americans think when they think of 
the Twenties.” This- is because both men 
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escaped, by virtue of middle- 
world war and this was the 
directly or indirectly cut off the 
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that preceded it. The legend, whic 
of .-truth in it, is that a whole cence 

_writers—Dos Passos Fitzgerald, সা of 
Faulkner are the important novelists 58১৪) and 
from quiet childhoods and thrown E taken 


age 
১২৪ dness, the 
experience 


first 


Writers, Who 
the decades 
h has a] 


impressionable men, brought 8০7 5 
idealisms of 19th century America, into a টি 
0. 


caust which disillusioned, embittered and tran 
formed them into what Gertrude Stein famous] 
called a “lost generation.” 


F. Scott Fitzgerald, the earliest of thes 
young men to begin his work, never got closer ক 
the actual war than an army camp in Alabama 
But he was blessed with a set of antennae that 
detected accurately. what was new; in the wind 
His This Side of Paradise (1920) is a painfully 
immature performance. But it was the first 
novel. of the really new generation, and in it 
Fitzgerald described pretty well the situation, 
when speaking of the world his age had inherited 
as “this thing knocked to pieces, leaky, red hot, 
threatening to blow up . . . He went on to say, 
“they are surprised that we don’t accept it with 
the same attitude of pretty decorous enthusiasm 
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novels of the 1930s. 
His first significant book was an anti-war 
novel called. Three Soldiers (1921), a grim in- 
i ‘dictment of an organized society called an army. 


Y He took his next big step in Manhatian Transfer 
st (1925), which was an attempt to interweave. 
be the stories of several individuals in order to 
eq ltepresent the life of a great American city (New, 
ot, York). With this preparation he then wrote his 
y most important work, the novels which go to- 
th ‘tether to make up a trilogy called U.S.A. This 
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industrial society in which the individual is 
wrecked, In part the trilogy is a technical experi- 
ment, but its triumph is a narrative triumph, 
for Dos Passos has woven together with asto- 
nishing grace the lives of many different people, 
has swept them past our eyes so as to give a 


convincing picture of a large and complex 
nation. A flat, sour drabness pervades all three 
volumes, 


There is ‘no joy, no happiness; success 
is empty and failure js pregnant; all the lives 
are toneless and dismal. But even if one 
doesn’t see the country in this way—and didn’t 
at the time—the whole thing seems when one 15 
reading it intensely real and the indictment is 
overwhelming, | 

But Dos Passos never really endorses a 
better way of running things, and his later 
books show most Obviously a growing distaste 
for the people who live in the Society he attacked. 
Although he is proud of many elements in the 
American tradition, and has written quite a 
bit of non-fiction in which he expresses this 
patriotism, he has turned bitter in his fiction. 
He seems today a kind of anarchist, with a hat- 
red of all institutions—but especially of liberal 
ones—and at the same time his great skill as 
a technician, has deserted him 


Another important writer of the Thirties 
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—but one who has no T ig) 
aa ‘ith the chief social, political and ডিএ 
mic preoccupations of the period—is টিনা 
Wolfe, His first novel, Look 17017267907 ng 
d in October of 1929, the month of the 
appeared in > টি রান 
famous crash of the stock market. The rest 
his books were written and published in a or 
of great social anxiety and stress. But Mole 
was primarily interested in himself, and is 
four novels were a kind of lyric and passionate 
diary—which gives, however, a frank, unique 
and memorable account of the artist and his 
experience in 20th century America. And Wolfe’s 
personality, which he chiefly conveys, was 
fascinating. He had a vitality, and a passion 
for experience, that are unequalled in our 
literature; he had also a splendid power, a prodi- 
gal creativity, and enormous ambitions, He had 
as well a talent that was natural and extra- 
ordinary; great things were expected of him. 
But in a way his wild energy and appetite des- 
troyed him. He never had or developed the 
sense of discipline and structure that shape 
the raw materials of life to art, or the objecti- 
vity that gives the writer distance from his 
subjects and therefore perspective on them, or 
the talent for discriminating and selecting that 
is also basic to literature. There is some evi- 
dence in his last book that he was beginning to 
develop the powers he lacked, but his last books 


were published posthumously, for their author 
was dead at 39. 


Among Americans who care about the 
state of the arts it is common today to bewail 
the state of. the novel; one hears occasionally 
that it is “dead” . . . On the other hand. . . 
it may be that the best writers-to-come are as 
yet completely unrecognized. Judging from the 
first. books of Lewis, Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Fitzgerald and Dos Passos—to choose but five 

examples—who would have known that 
day their authors would be illustrious and that 
three of them would win the highest award the 
world confers on its writers? Hemingway's 
first book was simply a kind of joke, but the 
first books of Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos 
and Lewis were simply terrible; indeed their 
second books were weak at best, and for the 
most part much worse than that. It is too 
early to know not only what will happen, but 
even to know with any assurance what has re. 


rtain that the novel.is “dead”. 
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Uday Sankar’s Successful 
in Peking 

THE Indian Dance Ensemble led 
Shankar now (Aug.) is touring Ching 
mendously successful series of performances in” 

the capital. These performances mere a 
outstanding event in the Peking Theatre. Tickets 

for every performance were sold out diye ail 
advance and the superb, accomplished artistry 

of Uday Shankar’s Ensemble have been a central | 
topic of discussions among «art circles in the 
capital. Mei Lan-fang, leading Peking Opera 
singer, said: “My old friend Uday Shankar has 
absorbed and developed India’s ancient art of 
dance. India is a country which has a long 
history of culture and is famous for her achieve. 
ments in, the art of dance. Uday Shankar,“ 
based himself on the heritage oł the Indian 
dance, has enriched its dance style by absorbing | 
the best in the dances of other countries, Asaf 
choreographer, he has created many new dances (ফোট | 
reflecting contemporary life.” 

Speaking of Amala Shankar, who plays, 0101ইহাতে 
wife in the “Great Renunciation of Prince 
Siddhartha,” Mei Lan-fang said that she impress | 
ed: the ‘audience with the genuineness of her ex 
pression of love for the prince. He added H 
every dancer, singer and musician in the 15211) £ Ea 
performed with creative zeal. E 

Mei Lan-fang noted the great econgny i [ধতৃতির 
expression with which some of the dances, > 
as “Labour and Machinery,” “Harvest be 
“Assam,” reflected labour as the creative 14 | 
and the struggle of man against nature. fl 

The well-known writer of essays a pact ya 
stories, and translator of Tagores yee 10101]. } 
Ping-hsin, is another enthusiastic lover © es ory 
art. She said, “Uday Shankar has ; 
new Indian ballet based on the J” 
dances and the classical dance. Uday oun 
himself once said that he gave to te p ‘ch Ie 
all lands the best of Indian dancu F 
had absorbed from his people. | Tt agho 
that such art has won high praise | r 
world.” J 

The Chinese author added, A 
Uday Sankar’s troupe forms a nal 
pressive and balanced ensemble. nd ge 
kar’ shows a moving feminine role 071 
in her dancing of ‘Krishnani’.” 
August 25, 1957. 
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